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L:NG1,ANI) AM) I 'RANCH IN INDOCHINA. 

Bv (iKN-KR.M.SiK I I. N. I). Pri.:xi)i;r(;a.st. K.C.B , V.C.. R.H. 

Oi R clifhcukies with I'rance are mo.stly clue to our cleft;ctive 
comprehension of each other’s point of view and manner of 
thoiii^ht. From the same data the dcxiuctions of an ICni;- 
lishman and of the;, most serious of Frenchmen sc;em to be 
separated by an impassable .tjulf. British commerce; always 
]jree;edes the British llag’, but !•' ranee believes that trade 
fcjllows the flag' and ccjnsecpiemtly she; is always e;nele;avour- 
ing to- strengthen her jjosition and incr<*a.se her inlluence; in 
foreign parts with the; .ide;a that they' may soone;r or late;r 
be useful to he:r merchants. Itnglish policy permits only 
of defending 'fe^^bstantial intere;sts, which have; be;en created 
by individual e;nte;rprise, while I'rance. adopts a forward 
policy' and then see.ks to create; solid intc;re.sts to justify it. 
The Knglishman relies on his own resources, the; French- 
man dei)ends on the assistance >tind protectiejn of (jove;rn- 
ment. It is as difficult for an average Knglish rate-payer to 
realise that a war sheauld be undertake;!! or a territory 
invaded for the sake of an idea, as it is for an ordinary 
Frenchman to conct;ive an Empire or even a Colony^ 
founded for the sake of commerce, yet the French are 
proud to go to war foe an idea and are ready to believe 
that England fights in order to increase her commerce. 
By comparing the history of the English in Burma with 
NKW SlCklES. VOl.. VII. A 



2 Ett^laud and I^'rance in / ndo-China. 

that of the French in farther India an estitnate may be 
formed of the advantag^es and dis-advantages of the systems 
of Colonial enterprise adopted respectively by l^ngland 
and b'rance. 

■nri-: KNtaasii i\ laikMA. 

Knglish settlements wc;re established at Siriam, Prome, 
Ava and Bhamo early in the. i 7th century but there was 
no treaty between England and Burma before that signed 
by Alompra, the founder of the. last dynasty, about the; 
year 1 750 ; for many years the settlers had a precarious 
existence, British Ttnvoys were ill-received at Ava, and 
liritish factories were destroyed at Siriam and elsewhere ; 
in 1818 the Burmese Governor of Ramree demande.d thi; 
cession of Ramoo, Chittagong, IMoorshedabad and Dacca 
and threatened to storm, capture and destroy the whol<- 
of the Itnglish possessions: in 1824 the Jiurmese 
invaded Cachar and threatened Chittagong and Calcutta. 
At that time the Burman Empire besides Burma proper 
and the Provinces of Pegu, Aracan. and Tenasserim 
embraced Mogoung, tin; Northern Shan and Kachin 
States, Assam, and Munnipur and had’ as tributaries all 
the Shan States as far as the Mekong river. War was 
declared by lingland on the 25th March 1824, and Sir 
Archibald Campbell having defeated the Burmese in 
general actions at Rangoon, Donabew, Prome, Mallown 
and Pagan signed the treaty of peace at Yandabo on the 
24th P'ebruary 1826. By the treaty of Yandabo, the King 
of Ava renounced his claims to Assam, Cachar and Jyntea. 
The British Government retained the conquered provinces 
of Aracan, Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui and Tenasserim, and it 
was agreed that accredited Ministers of each Government 
should reside at the Court of the other. Relations with 
Burma were not satisfactory after the war for the terms of 
the treaty were not strictly enforced and Lord Dalhousie 
reviewing the situation said — 

“ For a quarter of a century the Burmans had been allowed to dis- 
regard this treaty with impunity. They had been permitted to worry 
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away our envoys by petty annoyances, they had vexed our commercial 
Agents at Rangoon into silent departure from their posts. On more than 
one occasion they had threatened a recommencement of hostilities against 
us and always at the most untoward time. JCvery effort was made in vain to 
obtain rcj)aration by friendly means. Our dcuiands were evaded, our 
officers were insulted, and War became inevitable. ’ 

In April 1S52 a force under Major General Godwin C.B. 
arrived in thu Rangoon River and took the Pagoda defences 
of Rangoon, th(*y then took Bas.sein by assault and occupied 
IVome. Godwin afterwards defeated the. Burmans at l*egn, 
Ih'orne and l^onabew. 

I laving taktat possession of all Pegu, Lord Dalhousit* 
determined to go no farther, so a proclamation to that 
<‘ffect was issued, no treaty having bcaai made with the King, 
and peace*, was d(.*clar(id on the 20th Decimiber 1S52. 

The relations b(tw'<*.en the British C Government and the 
Gourt of A\’a were still govc^rncal by the Yandabo treaty of 
rSjb under which t^ach ( Government Jiiight placci a Resident 
at the Court of th(^ other, anti commercial treaties wt*rct 
conchide.d in iS (32 and 1SO7. b>om 1S63 to 1879 a liritish 
Political Agtmt resided at Mandalay and managed to pre,- 
vent the IJurmese from totally ignoring their treaty obliga- 
tions, but aft(!r th(! acG<ission of 'Fheebaw to thtt thrones, 
and tht; massaert^s of his relations, harmony wdth the 
Court becamt! impossible and the British Residt:nt, who 
had tolerated riariy insults, at last withdrew from Mandalay 
in 1879. 

During the*, new King’s rtagn, and in the absence of a 
British Representative, atrocities wa*re frecpiently committed 
at Mandalay, chief among such incidents was the massacre 
of prisoners in Mandalay Jail, outrages were committed on 
l>ritish vessels, trad(i was hampered, bands of robbers in- 
fested Upper Burma and occasionally rauled into British 
tcirritoiy, A treaty signed in 1873 w^as ratified in 18S3 
by which France was permitted to accredit a diplomatic 
and Consular Agent to*thc Court of Ava ; and concessions 
were sought from King Theebaw which would have given 
into French hands the control over the. railway and steam 
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navigation of the Upper Irrawaddy, and in fact the whole 
trade of Upper Burma. 

At last an event happened which roused the British 
Government to action, the Burmese Government having 
tried to levy unjustly a ruinous fine from the Bombay 
Burma trading Corporation the ( Government of India 
demanded that an envoy should be suitably receivt;d at 
Mandalay, who would settle the dispute and that, for the- 
future, a British diplomatic agent should be allowed to 
reside at Mandalay, with proper securities for his safety, 
and should be honorably treated by the Burmese (Goveni- 
ment : the Court of Ava rejected these propositions and 
on the 7th November i<SH5 King Theebaw issued a pro- 
clamation in which he stated that the Knglish barbarians 
seeking to destroy the Biuldhist religion and to violate 
national traditions and customs and to degrade tlu; Bnnnan 
race were prejiaring for war. and that, if these heretics 
should come and in any way attempt to molest or disturb 
the State, His Majesty would himself march forth with his 
Generals, Captains and l^ieutenants and with the might of 
his army would efface; the.se fonagners and conqiUM* and 
anne.x their country. This was the last straw of insolence 
ihat broke the back of the camel of .British forbearance. 

On the 15th November i8<S5 a British Force invaded 
Burma by way of the Irrawaddy Riva;r, captured the great 
frontier fort of Gwc-gyoun-Kamyo and the Redoubt of 
Minhla, defeated the enemy who was strongl)- entrenched 
at Myingyan on the 24th, and made I heebaw prisoner in 
his Palace at Mandalay on the 28th November 1885. On 
1st January 1886 the territories formerly governed by 
King Theebaw were declared to be part of her M.ajesty’s 
dominions, and on the ist March 1886 the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
in presence of the notables of Burma assembled at Man- 
dalay, proclaimed the annexation oC Upper Burma to the 
British Empire. A country that for years past had been in 
a condition bordering on anarchy was not rendered tranquil 
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in a day by word of command, but military force was 
required to subjugate the tlistricts. Upper Burma is now 
perfectly quiet and except in the outlying tracts, disturb- 
ances are prtictically unknown. 

The first Burmese w'ar in 1824 was caused by Burman 
violation of British territory, by Burman interference with 
States allied to England, and by Burman threats of in- 
vasion and was undertaken to vindicate the honour of the 
British (Government, to bring the Burmese to a just .sense 
of its character and rights, to (rbtain an advantageous 
adjustment of our J'Gastern boundary, and to preclude the 
recurrence of similar insult and aggression in future. At 
its conclusion the Tenasserirn Provinces were annexed by 
England, but if there had been any desire for aggrandist;- 
ment all Burma might have been subjugated, as Sir 
.'Vrchibald C ampbell’s force was within a few miles of Ava. 

The 2nd Burmese war was caused by the disregard of 
commercial treaties and insolent hostility of the Court of 
.\va, this resulted in the annttxation of Pegu, Lord 
Dalhousie having determined to take no more territory, 
fht; ^rtl Burmese war was precipitated by the attempt of 
Burma to do injustice in the case of a British commercial 
firm, and was untlertaken in defence of British trade which 
was .seriously threatened, it resulted in the annexation of 
Upper Burma. In each case England was with difficulty 
moved to make war and was moderate after lua* \ ictory, 
the inhabitants of the territories anne.xed were infinite 
gainers by the anne.xations and no other State suffered 
from them, for the countries subjugated were thrown open 
to the commerce of the world. 

Under British rule Burma has been provided with roads, 
railways and bridges to facilitate communication by land, 
and with steamers to carry her commerce by sea and river ; 
men ot science are employed in the development ol her 
mines and forests ; hydfaulic works have been undertaken 
to promote irrigation and navigation : Chinese, Shans, 
Kachins, Hindoos and Mahomedans have been introduced 
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to supply the labour so much needed for agricultural 
operations ; relief works have given food to the people in 
time of famine : hospitals have alleviated the sufferings ot 
the sick ; peace and safety have been substituted for 
anarchy and tyranny. 

d he progressive value of the .Seaborne; trade of Burma 
for the following years is shown below : 


Vkak. 

Impou i s. 

IbKlM »K 1 

1 .:\khs of R 11 pros. 

I'or.M.. 

1866-67 

-55 

J41 

486 

1871-72 ... 

415 

■ ■ 

693 

187677 

471 

551 

1,022 

18SJ-82 ... 

63s ... 

Sof> 

>,4 44 

188^8.4 ... 

7 .>‘ - 


1,905 

1886-87 ... 

770 ... 

S(H) 


1887-8.S ... 

1.014 

89 T 

1,904 

1 cS 8 <S 89 ... 

95 -’ 

823 

*'757 

188(^90 

956 ... 

1,0 T 9 

1,97.? 

1890-91 

1 ,0 10 

1,2^46 

.3,246 

1 89 1-92 

1,050 

1,267 



The lollowing tables show that the commerce; of all 
nations is encouraged in the Ports of Burma. 

The value of the imports of private merchandize during 
the year 1S91-92 was Rup(;es 10,50,06,247 and there was 


an extraordinary increa.se in the imports from the following 
countries as is shown b(;low : 


.Vuslriii 

Uelgiuni 

l‘'ranct.“ 

( lermany 
Holland 


I Syo-y I . 
R.s. 

3- 9.? 7 

3i>5‘jr 

14,26,836 

16,186 


l8yj () 2 . 

Rs. 

1,15.827 
3. -2.45' 
3-07.492 
33.^7.759 

'3.37.'°6 


The value of the export trade 


bmrope as compared with 1890-91 

1890-91. 

Rs. 

United Kingdom ... 

'•58.58,370 

I^'rance 

4,59, no 

( lermany ... 

99,060 

It-aly 

5,200 

‘Spain 

',32,980 



2,96,81,580 

Malta 

69,76,700 

Other European Countries . 

i,So, 1 70 


of the year 1891-92 10 
is — 


r89 1 -92. 

Rs. 

. 2,08,51,628 

3,74,112 
16,90,788 

82.53' 

1,71,208 

3.85.3<>.939 

58,13,606 

76,347 


5.33.96170 


6,74.97. ‘59 


'Total 
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The value of the inland trade between Lower Burma 
and Siam, Karenni and th(t Southern Shan States, and 
between Upper Burma and China, the Shan vStates and 
the Kachin hills in i<S9[-9:j was Rs. 1,16.13,774. or a ne.t 
incrt;ase of 4*25 [)er cent, over that of iSoo-pi. Th(‘ 
e.xports to China principally via Bhamo wert; valued at 
Rs. i3,f>7"033 and thi; imports at R.s. 0,97.452. 

In the report by “ Fhe limes” of I.oril Lansdowne’s 
recent visit to Burma \v<! re.id that 

“ l'])])cr llurina which in iS<sn was jusi emerging; from oppression and 
ini.snile, is in i-Sg^ one of the in(»st jirosj)Lrous provinces of the }‘hn]>ire, 
that the older provinces li.ave not been shjw to avail ihein.selvcs of the 
openings aflbrded by the new era of prosperity in Ui>P‘‘r llurnia. Since 
the anne.xalion in i.SSb the internal trade has more than doubled. Her 
sea borne r'.ommerce has leaiil uj) at the rate of 10 million Rupees a year 
from I 20 millions to 1 So millions between i8.St)and 3 'he revenues 

of T.ower Hurma which increase pari passu with the e.\tension of ciiltiva 
tion an<l with the growing numbers and pros[>erity of the inhabitants have 
mounted u[) from 25 millions to p; millions of Rupt.-cs since 1 SS5. In- 
cluding l']>per Hurma the total is n<nv cU)se on 55 millions, or more than 
double llie revenue before the annes.'ition.” 

•fill'. t RKXCII IN I.NDO < HIN.\. 

I'htt I'rc.nch occu[)aiiun of Imlo-CliiiKi was avowedly 
undertaken in the interests of lint Church and of com- 
merce. At the institration of the. Abbe 1 luc “ the JCmperor 
Napoleon HI. willed to put a slop to the constantly re- 
curring persecutions against Christians in Cochin-China, 
and to secure them the efficacious protection of France, ' 
so Admiral Rigault de (lenouilly was ordered in i.S5<S to 
transfer his forces from China to attain this object ; Cochin- 
China was invaded and three of its provinces were ceded 
to b' ranee. By the treaty of Saigon in 1862, full rights of 
navigating the great River of Cambodia were granted to 
b' ranee and she occupied temporarily the Citadel of \'^inh- 
luong. In 1867 Admiral de la Grandierc, the French 
(iovernor seized the remaining three Provinces, of Cochin- 
China. In 1863 Cambodia came under the protectorate of* 
France. In 1867 Siam formally recognized the French 
Protectorate on condition that b' ranee should never take 
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possession of Cambodia, that the provinces of liattaniboilj^ 
and Angkror should remain in Siamese possession, and that 
the boundary between Cambodia and the above named 
provinces should be defined by a Franco-Siamestr Com- 
mission, and this was done in iS68. 

In 1 866 French explorers ascended the Cambodia River 
to the borders of Yunnan, afterwards Monsieur Oujjuis 
reported that the Song-koi or Red River was navigable. 
In 1873 M. Gamier was sent to Hanoi with wdde dis- 
cretion and a few troops at his command, he thought fit to 
assault tilt; Citadel and assert the Protectoratt; of France 
t>ver Tong-king. 

In 1874, the Fortresses heltl by the hreiich in I'ong- 
king w<;re relinquished, but P'rench ConsuLs were ap- 
jiointed and the Rt;d Rivta* was opened to French com- 
merce; from 1882 to 1885 war was again carried on by 
I’ rance in Tong-king till China cetled Langson to F rance 
and recognized all the treaties concluded between France 
anti Annam anti agrtied to a joint delimitation of the 
bountlary between Tong- king and China, thus rong-king 
became a iiart of the French Fanpire. Annam was next 
attacked, its capital Hue was taken, French protectitin was 
acknowledged throughout Annam and the suzerainty t)f 
China was thrown olf. in 1884, notwithstanding the treaty 
with Siam of 1 867, Cambodia was incorporated in the 
French Fmipire. In 1893 Siam has been compelled to 
renounce all claims to territory on the left bank of the 
Mekong, .she has been prohibited from maintaining F'orts 
or troops on the Mekong, in Angkror and in Battambong, 
and F' ranee will establish Consulates at Khorat, Nuang 
Nam and elsewhen;, and she occupies Chantaboon tem- 
porarily. 

In 1893 the long cherished desire for a vast French 
Empire in Indo-China is gratified ; the F'rench flag pro- 
tects thoiKsands of square miles of territory in the far East, 
F' rench arms have gained victories and avenged defeats ; 
the F" rench hunger for land and thirst for glory are for the 
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inoincni satisfied ; the spread of the Catholic religion, most 
fervently desired by Louis XIV., is not put forward to-day 
so conspicuously as it was in the; time of that monarch, but 
the idea of opening Western China to I'rench trade still 
fascinates the French imagination. It was believed that 
trade with Yunnan might be carried by the Mekong River, 
so first Saigon and next Cambotlia were taken, then the 
Song-koi seemed to be a better route so d'ong-king was 
brought under h'rench jurisdiction, then all Annam followed 
under tht; yoke, and lately the frontier of Annam has been 
pushed Westward so as to include the great water-way of 
the Mekong River, but the long hoped for commerce has 
not been aitainetl. Tn iS.So Mr. Colquhoun observed that 
per cf.'iit. of the d'ong-king imports were from the 
British port of Hong Kong anti only per cent, from 
Saigon, th*^ h'rench capital, whik; jy per cent, of the 
t^xports went to the British Colony and Monsieur Philippe 
Lehault givt'.s the. commerce of d'ong-king in t KSy as 
follows ; 

I \ I |i)\, J‘’UANt •'. 

Mart.haiulises (Ic I niiK.c ... ... (>.578,57^ 

Nanirrairi; (io I’raiicc ... , . .. ... i), 04(1, 000 

Marcliandisc.s dcs autres pays . . . ... ... ... 17,173,1)1-' 

Numeraire provenant dc's autres jiajs ... .. ... . . -’SiS.juo 

IVXI’OK I \ I 

Maretiandisfs a destination de la l-'rance el de l.i ( 'oc hin ehim: 447, J4 t 

.Marehandises .a destination dc.s aiitres pays ... ... (o,iOT,:,t>4 

Numeraire ... ... .. ... ... 

From this statement it would st;em that consequent on 
the imposition of heavy duties on British, Cierman tmd 
Chinese goods the proportion of such merchandise imjjorted 
into Tong-king has decreased, but h'rance sent 9 millions 
of francs to Tong-king of which nearly one half was 
ctxported to foreign countries and nearly 96 per cent, of the 
exports of goods was to foreign countries. Fven at Saigon 
the trade is in h'nglish hands, although it is burdened with 
heavy duties, while French imports have preferential rates 
varying from 50 to 70 per cent. 
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If France had succeeded in obtaining power over Ava, 
the Shan States and Ivarenni in 1885 she would have 
secured all the Southern trade routes from Yunnan to the 
Ocean, she would have been able to attack .Siam from the 
North, East and South and Siam would soon have been 
effaced from the map of Asia. I 3 y the treaty of Bangkok 
of (October i<Sg3 b' ranee has not only annexed vast territory 
but has provided a basis for re-opening at any moment the 
wliole question of Franco-Siamese relations and, it may 
be accepted as certain, if other powers do not intervene, 
that all Siam will sooner or laU;r be anne.xed by b' ranee. 

If the treaty as signed in October 1893 be ratifaxl, not 
only will b'rance gain fair Provinctrs and the. water-way of 
the Mekong, but she will also have temijorarily interrupted 
the commerce of Bangkok (be it rememljered that 90 per 
ct;nt. of that commerce is Emglish) and will have thwartetl 
the ilesign of Siam to construct a line of railway from 
Bangkok to Khorat, a project which M. de. Ivanessan lias 
always wished to frustrate as he foresaw that it would 
attract the trade of the Upper Mekong to Bangkok. It 
is reportttd that this line of railway which was under 
construction by British Engineers has already been 
abandoned. In fine it maj' be staled that France deliber- 
ately places obstacles in the jiath of foreign merchants 
and foreign tmterprise, in the endeavour to protect French 
interests, but this policy tends to stifle all trade and so far 
the acquisitions of France in Indo-China cannot be con- 
sidered jx commercial success, such a financial record as 
that of Burma cannot be found in her Colonial experiences. 

m.'I'l'KR STATKS. 

Marshal Bougeaud has graphically described the gallantry 
of English soldiers when attacked and has extolled their 
coolness and discijjline, after having beaten an enemy in 
quietly forming to oppose renewed assaults. Wellington 
knew well how to profit by the special qualities of his 
.soldiers and was. the greatest exponent of defensive- 
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offensive, tactics. The system that had been found to suit 
British soldiers in action was adojjted by the liritish 
Government in its political conduct in Burma, bhij^land on 
evc^ry occasion suffered ”;rievous wront^ and insult from 
Burma before she changred from defensive to offensive 
action. Wars in the far Hast are unpopular in Itngland ; 
the British Parliament did not so much as thank the Army 
that overthrew the dynasty of Alompra and added a rich 
province; equalling; France in area to thi; British J'hnpire. 
Knoland has no d(;sire for war or a^'L;randisemt;nt and 
would therefore j^ladly accept a Buffer between her frontier 
and that of an enterprising' iCurop<;an State. Buffer States 
are diffenmtly regarded by diffentnt rulers and Statesmen ; 
for instance Afghanistan, the buffer between JCngland and 
Russia, was said by the late Amir Shere Ali to be the 
shit;ld of India. 

Abdurrahman, before he* had Ii(;en recognixed as sovereign, 
be.gged for th<; sympathy and j)rotection of Fngland and 
Russia. 

■‘'I'his would redound to the credit of l)oth, would give peace to 
Afghanistan and <iuit,'t and comfort to < lod’s people.’’ 

This .same Abdurrahman, now the Amir of Afghanistan, 
has cantfully explainetl to his people that he owes his 
throne neither to Russia nor to h'ngland, but tluit it was 
“given by Gotl. ” Ilis llighne.ss Ixting tht; strongest of 
rulers and most astute of statesmen is careful to provide 
himself with Artilh.ry and. small arms and resents every 
attempt at intrusion or interference on the part of his 
powerful neighbours. During the reign of Abdurrahman, 
Afghanistan will probably continue to be an efficient bufler 
-State. 

French colonial policy appeals to the imagination ; it 
proposes to found colonies for the glory of God, for the 
protection of the Church, for the glory of F'rance, for the 
sake of commerce, to spite England. 

Travellers and surveyors reconnoitre the country, books 
are i)ublished, maps are drawn and coloured in order to 
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point out thu so-called rights of France, the duty'' of tearing 
up inconvenient treaties, and the necessity for annexing 
territories. ]'2ach authority claims more than his predece.ssor. 
So long ago as 1884 Mr. J. Ferry included in the minimum 
(jf h'rench rights and sphere of action all the territory that 
lies between the left bank of the Mekong and the frontier 
of China. Monsieur de Lanessan speaking of the rational 
limit of the French Fmipirc in Indo-China .says : 

“ repris ics proi iturs t/u nr I ac t/iti dipendiTit/ii auirc/ois di( 

(.'iiwfiodijt’, le hassifi dit AJI'koni:; id u'/ui d// Sc M(>un^ non.'i da^rioas nous 
oltacher a respecter el a prolhe^er au In soin /' htdipendance du Siaoty " 

while Mr. l^tihault in his Carle poltiuo-dconojiiigtic Indo- 
China [jubli.shed in 1892 shows 

“ the desirable, i)r()bable and rational evolution of the economic sphere of 
ac tion of France in the valleys of the Alckoni; and of the Menani and a 
[)art of Southern (’hina.” 

In this map the French tint extends far North of the; 
City of Yunnan, Fast of Yunnan it is bounded by' the .Si 
Kiang almost to Canton, its \Vesti;rn limit is the 'Fanen 
'I'oung range of jnountains from China to the Gulf of 
Siam, .so that it includes all Siam e.xcept the Malay' 
Ikaiinsula. 

So long as French })ossessions in the • haist did not 
e.xceed the limits of Cochin-China, there was no question 
of neighbourhood bc;tween France ami Itngland, but 
b' ranee has e.xpanded of late y'ears and proposes to extend 
its borders still farther. Siam is not a buffer, but only a 
screen of so weak a te.xture that it has been pierced and 
lorn to pieces in its late colli.sion with France. F' ranee and 
Fnglancl have now determined that there shall be an inter- 
mediate zone between the French and British possessions 
and that the breadth of the zone shall be about 80 siqjer- 
ficial kilometres, that agents representing the two countries 
shall examine the course of the River Mekong from its entry 
into Xien Kheng until its entry into Luang Prabang and 
the limits ol the jjrovinces of Xien Kheng and Muongnan. 

I I has been agreed that the navigation, transit and means of 
communication in the neutral zone and also in the State of 
Xien Hong, shall be free. 
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I’he sovereignty of tin; neutral zone may probably be 
offered to China and it will be a happy event if she^ will 
accept a territory burdened with such difficulties and possi- 
bilities as the possessor of a buffi'.r State between b' ranee 
and England may exj)ect to encounter. It is necessary 
that the huffier shall be strong, watchful, unaggressive yet 
pn!par<‘.d to resent liberties, and it is obvious that no .State 
except China could unthn'take such responsibility. 


TtlK I'RANCc 1-SIA\IKSK I KKA'IA . 

W^hen the treaty and convention between b'ranc<“ and 
Siam were signed in October iS<)3, the main interests that 
had to be considered by Cngland W(-re first that the 
iCnglish and b'rench possessions slnuild not be contc'r- 
minous and next that Jlritish trad(.‘ should be s<a:uni from 
injury by the blockade of Bangkok or by other action on 
the [):irt of I'rance. 1‘rance has acce‘pt(;d the [)rinciple of 
a buffer-Stat(^ between the territories owing alk'giance to 
k'rance and Kngland n spe.ctivt;!}', and no doubt arrange- 
ments will be made 1)V these powers for safiyguarding 
British commercial interests in Siam. Recamt events how- 
(^ver indicatt; that kaigland must immediately take measures 
to facilitate the transport of its jjroduct; from Yunnan it) 
the sea by way' of the Yangtzt; Kiang to Nankin, or of tlu* 
•Si Kiang to Canton, if the railway' from Sumao to Maulmein 
and Bangkok and the line i)roposed from W estern China 
to Mandalay prove to be physically', politically or economi- 
cally' impossibk; ; that it is expeditmt to come to an nnder- 
.standing with China in anticipation of military' activity' on 
the part of her strong and re.stless neighbours ; that it is 
the imptuative duty' of Jtngland to take naval command 
of the Criilf of Siam and of the. China .Sea. and as agitation 
on the North West Frontier may be expected whenevtrr 
the Fastern portion of 1 ler Majesty’s Empire is disturbed, 
or thrtiatened, it is necessary that an Army distinct from 
that required for ’home defence may' aUvays be held in 
readiness in England to take the field in tht; interests of 
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India. It cannot bo too often repi;ated that powtjr to 
attack is the only real defence, the only assurance of 
Empire. A home army' is required as the .second line of 
defence;, but in order that England may maintain her place 
among nritions the British Navy must command the .sea 
and an efficient British Army must be disposable to fight 
abroail. 


No i l':.- -In ])rei)aring this paper 1 have consulted and used I’arliainentary 
l>ln<j l>ooks on lUirnia i886 and '87. Administration Reports of lUnina, 
Magazine Artielcs, the Times of 30th Sept, and 3 I )eceinber ’03, Viile’s 
“ Mission to the Court of Ava,” Browne’s ‘H'oming of the Cjicat (^)ucen,'’ 
J. ( 1 . Scott's “ Burma,” the works of dc l.ancssan and Lehault, Mr. ( hir/on’s 
writings, l»oiilger's writings and most of all (Sundry’s “(‘hina and her 
Neighbours.” 
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A CHl^CK rO “THE FORWARD POLICY.” 

Bv KX-PaNJAI! Oi i k IAT.. 

D has alrc;ady been pointed out that It is [)art of the policy ol 
Russia to cMicourage us to make annexations in the direction 
of AlFhanistan and to break down the natural barriers of 
the numerous 1 findukush States, so that her own advances 
on India maybe facilitated, d'he advocates of a “ h'orward 
policy ” are, therefore, ht;r best friends, whilst those who 
would concentrate tht; strent^th and resources t)f India on 
and in, India itself are her real opponents. I hat th(^ 
former have received a check in the Durand TNlission, 
there can be little douln. tV)r, whatever may be said 
to the; contrary, it was confmetl to the restoration of 
friendly feelings betwetm the .”\mir of .Afghanistan and the 
(jovttrnment of India by mutual conct;ssions as to the 
fndo-Afghan frontier. Incidentally alsf), no doubt, the 
.Amir has been jjrepanal for any n.-ctitication of his assignee! 
or real territory in .Shigm'in and Raushan anti on the Pamir 
that in tht; interests of /a hanfe polili<jitc may be agreed to 
betwe.en the British and the Russian P'oreign Offices on 
the basis of the Granvillcv-Oortshakoff agreement t)f 1873. 

Tht; . isiaiit ( htarfcrly /kc 7 >h 70 has, not unsuccessfully, 
taken a part in discussions which came within its special 
range. It strf)ngly oppo.sed the mission of Lord Roberts, 
not from any want of appreciation of this distingui.shed 
(itmeral, but because of the singular want of tact which, 
whilst the Amir was ill and worrie.d by the Hazara rebel- 
lion, selected a Commander-in-Chief, and that too the man 
identified in Afghan opinion with the Kabul executions, to 
meet the very (ieneralissimo, Ghulam Hyder Khan, whom 
he had proscribed, and to discuss, accompanied by a strong 
British force, “ in a friendly spirit” what the Amir deemed 
to be encroachments on bis dominions, rights or claim.s. I 
then suggested that the Amir would be willing to meet any 
one, provided he was noi Lord Roberts, but that this one 
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should be a person well-acquainted with Persian and that 
he should fjo under the protection of an Afghan escort. 
This has been done and the man selected was the very 
h'oreign Secretary, the “ Wazir-i-’A^zim ’ whose visit would 
be construed as a great compliment to the Amir whereas 
that of Lord Roberts was a menace, not to speak of tht; 
danger which that gallant oflicer ran from the revenge of 
the relatives of killed Afghans. 

More than this ; in .spite of the in.spired threats of the 
Times, the Pioneer and the Civil and Military (iazette, 
there has been no war on Afghanistan for fancied slights, 
l)ut there has been instead a “give and lake” Mission, as 
was suggested in this Review, in respon.se to Mr. I’yne’s 
unofficial visit, to consider the A ni i r s oi ieva necs , and now 
the silly roars of the laon, in rage with his own tail, have 
b(;come the gentlest cooings of the sucking-dove and the 
only qtiestion is whether Sir M. Durand is to rtttain tlu; 
really valuable presents he has receivt'd in deft^rence to thcr 
Amir, or to make them over, in accordance with official 
usage, to the "Treasury or "I'osha-Khana to be, .sold for the 
beneliL of the State along with the decrepit Klephants and 
ptiinted roarers of routine- Nazzars from Indian Chie.fs ? 

Nor has the Amir given up anything he ever really had. 
i xcept, perhajjs, the moral inlluence over certain indepen- 
dent Afghan tribes that would have formed an admirabkr 
recruiting-ground ftir him in the event of invasion by a 
foreign “ infidel ” foe. Wt: should rather have strtaigthcmed 
his inlluence as "primus inter pares" for, although we are 
now in posses.sion of that ground, its fertility and fidelity to 
us are infinitely le.ss than to a Muhammadan prince. As 
for Chitral, the Amir never had anything to d( with it, 
except that it paid a tribute in slaves to Badakhshan 
which Abdurrahman, as the friend of the Badak.shi Chi<;f, 
Jehandar .Shah, at one time .scarcely considered a provinctr 
of Afghanistan. Nor did even Amir Sher Ali take any 
noticc of the proffered allegiance of the former Mehtar of 
Chitrdl, the famdus Aman-ul-Mulk, the father of the present 
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nilcr, who wishe<l to check the expected encroachments on 
him by the Maharaja of Kashmir, whose place we have 
taken and who has been our catspaw in our most unjust 
w'ar on Hunza-Nat^yr and Chilas, in which ancient Aryan 
organizations have been destroyed. 

Our policy in the gradual conquest of India has evt;r 
been to surround big native States with buffi^rs and thmi to 
neutralize them ; to take possession of the two sides of their 
main rivers and of other means of communication ; to prevent 
their holding relations with other States t-xcept through us 
and th<m, in many instances, either to annex them on a 
breach of treaty or to keep them as safety-valves for native 
ambition in a lot al sen.se, as a comparison Avith our rule 
and as a strength to it by their internal indigenous de- 
v(*.lopment, lly our posse.ssion of Kurrum, Kabul lit,s at 
our mercy, and by the hold on Ouetta and New Chaman 
Ave can have Kandahar Avithin a fortnight Avhenever Ave 
like. I’y alienating the Afghan tribes from the Amir we 
still more hokl him in the palm of our hands. It is for him to 
judge w'he.thrr an addition of six lakhs to his yearly subsidy 
of 1 2 lakhs can purchase more men and arms for a smaller 
Afghanistan, and thus render it stronger, than the willing 
obedience of nearly loq.ooo fighting independent clans- 
men in times of need. With the Indus Pathan-Kohistan, 
he had n<!ver anything to do and very little, at any time, 
with llajaur. Swat and Avhat is still independent in Kafi- 
ristan. I he whole of 1 )ardistan has cA^er been beyond his 
influence and of the existence of I lunza-Nagyr he, probably, 
heard from us for the first time. 

When it is, thi;refore, considered how little Ave Avish to 
interfere Avith the Waziris or even Avith tho.se Beluchi tribes 
that the Amir once claimed, and that Ave can ncA^er hope 
to do more than ‘‘ influence ” the numerous races and .Slates 
intervening betAveen India proper and the Russian out- 
posts ; when \A'e know .that the policy of the pr(;sent 
Government is di.stinctly agaimst any “forward” moA'o- 
ment, not to speak of annexation or any increase of expen- 
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iliturc in thc^ shaken condition of Indian finance; when 
the salutary change from a menacing, to a friendly, mission 
to the Amir is mainly due to the military atl\ isers of the 
Secretary of State for India, the folly and ignorance of those 
Radical M.P/s will be appreciated at thcar real value who 
try to put the following questions to puz/Acd Under- 
secretaries and Parliament and who theretby seem actually 
to invite the evils which they dread : 

( ji Ks'noNS lo rin-: l*AkiJAMi:M‘ in Jin; l i ak «>} oi:k 

Has the Amir agreed that (.’hitrnl, Tlajour, Swat and other Stahis ot 
IndLis-K()hislan(!) sliall be regarded as beyond tlie sphere ot His High- 
ness’s influence, though Asiiiar is said to be retained by him? 

If those lirincipalilics and tribes of the ilindukush Inwc been brought 
definitely witlhn the sphere of Jhilish iidluenf e, what is the extent of 
jurisdiction of the Indian ( 'lovcrninent and how can it be applied to those 
outlying regions and what ici;is/it/iuu or puidic proccdiu c will be required to 
sanction that ////7‘sA//r//b // 1 

Also, if, as stated, \Vaziristan(!) and Wana, as well as the Kurm \ alley, 
are to be brought unreservedly under British inlluence and willulrawn from 
that of the Amir, >vill the terms of the 'I'rcaly to that effect be placed before 
Parliament? Also, will the re])orts of Dr. Robertson, or other politi('al 
agent for Cdiilas, (digit and relating to Kafirislan sltortly be juiblished ? 

The '' J^io/xcer'' makc.s an enctniraging reference to our 
intentions regarding the tribes to be put under British 
inlluence ” : 

“ If they choose U) he friendly and well-behaved they will not be interfered with, any 
more than the Afridis have been in the Khyber districts.” 

The following extract also from the same paper gives a 
very fair account of our new sphere of abstinence or aggres- 
sion : 

“Taking the Hindu Kush as the northern boundary, the line run;- along the Chilral- 
Ikidakshan-Kafirislaii border southwards to a point north of Asmar in the Kunar Valle) ; 
thcncc south-eastwards to the border of the JVshaw’iir District, so :is to include Ilajoiir 
and Swat. Lnndi Kotal rcniain.s the limit in the Khyber, and the Afridi roumry comes 
within the line to the south of the Pass. The Kuram \'aUey is already Jhitish territory, 
and further still to the south the tribesmen of l^arwar, Wastiristan and Wana come within 
our sphere of influence, /armelan lies to the south-west of Waziristan and is important 
as guarding the northern approach into the Zhob Valley. The line from /armelan 
trends to the south-westwards until the J'eshin plategu is reached, then crosses the Khwaja 
Amran range, takes in New Chaman with its railway terminus, and ]>asscs on soiithwarrls 
to Shorawak and thence westwards lo the Helinand, so as to include ('hageh. Kast- 
wards of this boundary the indepen<lcnt triljesmcn will have lo rccogni >e that they have 
no concern with Kabul.’’ 
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'I'herc arc successes, however, which, ill-used, may be 
worse; than defeats. Sir INI. Durand will now have to put 
the break on the impetuous cour.se of J*' rentier Officers, 
anxious for promotion, distinction or, that bane of honest 
work, decorations, for overcoming; the; illfjiculties which 
th(;y themselv{;s create. in some of the provinces ot 
Chines(; d'artary, it was a sitjnilicant rul<; that whenever 
a famine or tlisturbance occurred in ont; of th(;m, their 
( iovernor was lined or deca|)itat(;d. If. similarly, that 
brontier Officer onlv were reuariled, of whom nothiit<^ is 
hean.1, either in the; way of prai.se. or blame, like tlie model- 
woman of I’erickis, tliere w'ould be lastiniLj pc^ace on our 
frontier and a ^rc;at e.xtensujn of Jfntish influence. 1-et 
the chiklren and poor praise him as w'ns Abbott at Abbott- 
abad and let him only take can; that his conduct does not 
caus<; blame to reach superior authority. Indeetl, with fewer 
Reports and fewc;r transfers of officers throughout India, 
then; might be fewer Saviours of that continent, but there 
would be less requiring to be saved and then; would b(; a 
i|ui(;t, because jicrmanent and local, rule. If, therefore, .Sir 
M. Durand forbids his political officers from making any 
proposals leading to interf(;rence or, worst of all, “juris- 
diction ” or “ legislation,” among the ind(;pendent tribes now 
under our “ influence,” even wath the prospi.ct of an llbert 
Bill as something to ho[)c for, he wall show a mfjral courage 
far grc.'iter than his jdtysical pluck — largely due to common 
.sen.se and good health — which has enaljled him, as it has 
other .succe.ssful travellers, to trust his .safety to Afghan 
hosts. 

If he, however, has alienated Afghan tribes from the 
Amir he will hav<; broken down, as I feared, another 
barrier to Russian approach, already ojien by the Pamirs 
against the Amir’s reluctant opposition in our interests ; let 
him not further facilitate and precipitate the. inevitable by 
allowing any offlcuil interference to demoralize and <;mas- 
culate the tribes. Let our “influence” be confned to 
keeping them independent from one another and ourselve.s. 
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iMAHARAJA r.)ULEKP SINGH. 

Bn Sir Lerei. Gkikhx, K.C.S. I. 

It is not without reluctance that I have consented to write 
an article on the late Maharaja Duleep Singh. It would 
not be fitting that a Review devoted to Oriental subjects 
should be altogether silent when so imposing a name, 
thf)ugh only a shadow and semblance of royalty, passes 
into the land of shadows for ever. Yet it is impossible to 
write of the Maharaja without special reference to the later 
years of his life, when, abandoning the traditions of loyalty 
to the British (jovernment, which had been the guiding 
principle of the policy of his illustrious predecessor and 
reputed father, he i)osed before the scandalized public of 
Jturope and Asia, as a declared enemy of England and a 
friend and ally of all who could be held to bi* her foes. 
The ge nerous and wholc;some apophthegm which tells us 
to say nothing except good of the dead ap[)lies to private 
persons alone. Who are we to rake into unwelcome truth 
and lay bare the faults and vices of those who have passed 
behind the dark curtain which, sooner or later, enshrouds 
and conceals us all ? Arc there no skekttons in our own 
eupboards, no past episodes which we desire enemies and 
friends to alike forget ? Let us sharpen our rapiers to fight, 
face to face, with our foes. 1 )eath closes all ; and forgive- 
ness, if not forgetfulness, is the last sacrament. But with 
great per.sonages, sovereigns and statesmen, there can be 
no paltering with the truth in regard to their public utter- 
ances and actions. They belong to history ; they stand 
•out as landmarks of example or of warning ; as friendly 
lights or as rocks to avoid. It is not of such that we can 
say with Dante 

JVcf/i ra^qioniiim di lor ?ua ^uarda v pass a. 

Ingratitude and treason are not to be lightly passed over 
by biographers or historian.s, the more especially when the 
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offence is deliberate and long-continued, and when the 
abject submission was only more contemptible than the 
revolt from loyalty and honour. Her INIaJestj'^ the Oueen 
was pleased to graciously accept the submission ; but no 
jirincely generosity on the part of a justly offended 
Sovereign can blot out the nrcord of crime and disgrace. 
But I propose to touch lightly and briefly on the lc:ss 
creditable portion of 1 )ule(^p .Singh’s life, and will leave the 
unpli:asing duty of the advocalits diaholi to others. I have, 
however so lately written for the University of Oxford on 
the life and times of Maharaja Ranjit Singh that 1 may be 
excused for recording a few remarks on the fortunes of tint 
last of the reputed children of the founder of the Sikh 
Monarch}', and of the circumstances under which he, the 
accident of an accident, became distinguished. 

Kharrak Singh who succeeded his father in 1830, and 
died in November of the following year, in a very sus- 
picious manner, was the only son, legitimate or illegitimate, 
born to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, .so far as popular opinion 
in the Punjab and the evidence of contemporary witnc;.sses 
arc worth anything. It is extremely difficult to a.scertaiii 
the secret history of native Indian Courts, and the. curtain 
which closes the entrance to the women's apartments is 
almost as impenetrable to the outside world as the curtain 
of death of which I h:ive just spoken. But the great 
Maharaja had few reticencc.s. He was a ruler of men ; 
and although he was very susceptible to feminine influence, 
he neither believed in, nor regarded, feminine virtue. Me 
was indifferent to the scandalous stories which attached to 
many of the ladies of his household ; and the various 
children whom, from time to time, they presented to him 
as his own, he accepted without demur, and assigned them 
estates, large or small, as they or their mothers were in 
favour. These supposititiou-s, but acknowledged, sons were 
seven in number ; the eldest being Maharaja Sher Singh 
who succeeded to the throne in 1841, and was assassinated 
by Sirdar Ajit Singh on the 15th September, 1843 ; and the 
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youngest, r)ulcc;p Singh-' who was born in h'ebruary, 1837. 
Whoever his father may have been, he was certainly hot 
Maharajii Ranjit Singh, who, at this time, was a paralysed 
cripple, old before his time from the exposure and hard- 
ships of his stormy life and his constant excesses, which 
two years later, caust'd his death. Maharaja Dulcej) Singh 
himstdf did not lay any great stress on his royal descttnt. 
Writing to me on the 8ih May, 1885, he says, ‘‘ Whatever 
might be my origin -and it is a wise chikh; (•''vV) who 
knows his father the llritish (.iovernmcnt after having 
acknowledged nnt as heir to the Lion of the I’unjab for the 
last 38 years, cannot now when rather too late in the day 
put aside my claims. ’ 'J'his was true enough, and in India 
it is ditliciilt and often im[)ossible to decide cases of 
paternit)’. In old da) s, when the Ilritish ('lovernme.nt 
usetl to claim and rigorously exercise', the right of escheat, 
many long and irritating controversic;s took place as to the 
legitimacy of declared heirs to chiefships; but since the 
right of adoption was generally granted by Lord Canning, 
and the; (lo\ eminent declared its ik'sire that nali\c. States 
should be per[)etual and surrendered its right to inherit 
where there was no direct male heir, the cpiestion of legiti- 
macy has become of little importance. In the case of 
Duleep Singh it was ev'en of less moment than lisual ; for 
Maharaja Sher Singh, who was not less supposititious, had 
already succeeded to the throne, and I )uleep was un- 
doubtedly acknovvledgtxl by Ranjit Singh, who caused a 
salute to be fired at his birth, and he was subseciucntly 
acknowledgcxl as Maharaja by the IJritish Government 
who maintained him on the throne from 1846 to 1849. 
The truth was that Jindan, the mother of I )ulee[) Singh, 
was greatly in favour with the old monarch fast falling into 
dotage : she was the only one of the women of thc^ Court 
who amused him with her wit and dancing, and although 
she had never been married to him, he was ejuite willing to 

^ Diilecp Singh is not in accordance with scientifu: orthography, but as 
the Maharaja so siicU his name it is adopted here. 
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humour hor in such a trifle as the acknowledgment of her 
son. She was undoubtedly a woman of great ability and 
force of character, and her fierce tenijjer made her dreaded 
by the powerful Sikh barons and even the redoubtable 
Chancellor Raja Dinanath. General MacAndrew, who 
commanded the escort when she. was banished from the 
Punjab in 1849, and removed from the fort of .Sheikh- 
apura to the North Western Provinces, has described to 
me her outburst of fury when she started on her com- 
pulsory journey and realized that he.r ojjportunities for 
intrigue were over. She abused him in unmeasured terms 
and cursed the Sikh officers of the escort for permitting the 
mother of their Maharaja to be treated with such indignity. 
Everyone was afraid of her, Jowahir Singh her brother, 
and Lai Singh, her lover; and as her cleverness was equal 
to her spirit, she might have played a great role in the 
Punjab and have steered the ship of the State through the 
troubled waters of the Regency had she not allowed her 
passions to overmaster her discretion. Her lovers were 
worthless men, greedy and unscrupulous and, betweem them, 
they ruined the State and destroyed the .chance of the 
young Maharaja. But Duleep Singh always showed a 
great affection for his mother ; and was never satisfied till 
he persuaded her to live with him in England. The first 
time 1 met him was about December, 1S60, at Spence’s 
Hotel in Calcutta where he was waiting for the Rani to join 
him and proceed to England. He had been anxious to go 
up country and pose in the Punjab as the exiled monarch 
returned for a space to gladden the eyes of his bereaved 
people ; but Lord Canning had no wish for more rebellion 
than he had already suppressed, so the triumphal progress 
was prohibited, and the Maharaja proceeded no further 
than Calcutta. 

The entry of Duleep Singh on the political scene was in 
storm and bloodshed. He had, with his mother, been 
sheltered at Jammu ‘by the Rajas Gulab Singh and Dhydn 
Singh who were the most powerful men at Court in the 
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closin'^ years of Maharaja Ranjit Sint^h. They kept him 
in their own hands as a trump card to play when the state 
of the game required it. But the Sindhanwalia chiefs, to 
whose family Ranjit Singh had belonged, determined to 
win the rubber by force if not by skill. 'I'hey a.ssassinate.d 
Maharaja Slier Singh, his son and h(;ir I’artab .Singh and 
the Minister, Raja Dhyan Singh on the sanir; clay, the 15th 
.September, i*S43. and proedaimed Duleep Singh King, 
But llira .Singh, the son of the murdert;d Minister, gained 
the army liy lavish promises and the .Sindhanwalias were 
besic.‘ged in the Lahore fort which was cpiickly taken by 
assault, and Ajit .Singh and Lehna Singh, the most able 
leaders of the clan, were put to death. I lira Singh then 
proclaimed himself Prime Minister or Wazir : but seven 
months later he was him.self a.ssas.sinatcid and Jowahir 
.Singh, the drunken and debauched brother of Rani Jindan, 
the Ouectn Mother, was made Minister through his sister’s 
induence. He was utterly unable, to carry on the adminis- 
tration with dcccmcy, or to hold in chc:ck the mutinous 
army, which had learned its .strength and was in a chronic 
stale of mutiny. He found no means of pacifying them, 
exccjpt. by raising their pay and increasing their numbc;rs, 
and when thc^se expedients wc;rc exhausted, the fate of 
jowahir Singh was s(=;aled. The; e.xcusci was the; murder of 
Prince; Peshora Singh, one of Ranjit Singh’s reputed son.s, 
a fine; young fellow and popular with the; troops, whom the 
Minister caused to be murdered at Attock to remove; a 
possible; danger to his sister’s ambitious schemes. 'I'he 
army on this rose in revolt, and killed Jowahir Singh, in 
.spite of the entreaties of Rani Jindan. who unveiled, .sc;ated 
on an elephant, and with the young Duleep .Singh in her 
arms, went to the camp to beg for her brother’s life. His 
death did not improve matters and Raja Lai Singh, the 
acknowledged lover of the Rani, succeeded as Minister ; 
but the army, under the control of its committees or pan- 
chaycts grew in power and audacity until the; Queen 
Regent and her advisers, rinding themselves altogether 
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unable to control it, contrived to direct its fury aq;ainst the 
Knjrlish rather than against themselves. The hrst Sikh 
war was deliberately arranged at Lahore, not to protect the 
Punjab against aggression or to av<;nge any grievances* at 
the hands of the British, but to break the .spirit and power 
of the Sikh army which would otherwise in a short time 
have swept away 1 )uleep Singh, the Oueen Rc'gent and 
thei obnoxious Minister and have .set up a military dc;spotism 
in their place. The result is well known. After a fierce 
and bloody canijiaign the Sikhs, who had fought with the 
greatest gallantry though led by incompetent or treacherous 
generals, were finally defeated at Sobraon with great 
slaughter, and in P'ebruary th(^ British army was encamped 
under the walls of Lahore. I)uk;ep .Singh had knc;lt to 
Loril Ilardinge the Governor Cieneral and begged lor 
forgiveni;ss and he had been again reseated on tin.; throne, 
though his kingdom was .shorn of Kashmir, which was 
granted to the old fo.x and time-server Raja (iulab .Singh, 
and the; districts lx;tween the rivc'rs Satlej and Beas were 
added to British India. 

'fhe attitmpt was first made to govern the Punjab 
through the Minister l^al Singh, and the Oueen Mother : 
but it was found impossible, owing to th(;ir ti'eachery and 
intrigues. It lasted till the close of the year whc;n Raja 
Lai .Singh was convicted of treason in instigating the 
Muhamadan Governor of Kashmir to resist the occupation 
of that jirovince by Raja Gulab Singh who was obnoxious 
to the Rani becau.se he had not joined the Sikh army on 
♦he Satlej. His desertion indeed w'as paid by the linglisb 
with Kashmir. If his troops had joined the .Sikhs, our 
conquest of the Punjab would have been exceedingly 
difficult. As it was, the Sikhs always say that at Sobraon 
we w'ere only better than they by one finger ; and they are 
not far wrong. This treachery the Oueen Mother deter- 
mined to avenge — and hoped, by opposing the transfer of 
Kashmir, to gain the patriotic party to her side. But the 
Sikhs were not yet ready for another fight : £ind I.al 
Singh was denounced, tried, convicted of treason and 
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banished to British India. As this paper is partly written 
to show that the chiel j^rievanci;s of l^uleep Singh were 
imaginary : that his early misfortunes were due to the 
conduct of his own peo[)le, his Ministers and his mother; 
it maybe interesting to give a de.scription of Lai Singh, the 
favourite of the Queen Mother, who, with her. did most 
to ruin the Punjab and the infant Maharaja. But for 
them and their friends, 1 )uleei) .Singh might have reigned 
long and hapj^ily at Lahore, the warm friend and faithful 
ally of England, who would have been as careful of his in- 
dependence as it had been of that of the gre.;it Maharaja 
Ranjit .Singh from whom h(; deriveil his claim. 

“ Raja Lai .Singh rose to powc:r, by the exercise of arts 
which in a civilized communitv would have sent him to 
the scaffold. lit; was one of the chief instigators and 
chi(;f actors in the murdcM's of Raja I lira Singh, of Misr 
Beli Ram and of Bhai (iunmikh Singh. 

“ His intriguers with Maharani Jindan were .so open and 
.shameless that they even .scandalized a pcophr who.se 
immorality was proverbial. By ingratitude, treachery and 
cunning he succeeded in acquiring the wealth and power 
for w'hich better men are indebted to their virtue or tlwrir 
genius. He had great opportunities for serving his 
countr)-, but he resolutely chose the evil in preference to 
the good. Had h('. posse.sscd one, spark of patriotism he 
might, after the Satlej catupaign, have saved Kashmir to 
the Punjab. His Ministry wais supported by the whole 
strength of the British Government. Major Lawrence 
stood by him, with no petty interference, but offering w'isc 
and generous advict;, which this greedy minister never 
cared to follow ; .and when, at length, his jealousy ol 
Maharaja Gulab Singh led him into treason, his fall from 
power was hailed with joy by all : by the army which 
hated him for the cowardice and imbecility w'hich hatl been 
its ruin and by the chiefs whose estates he had seized to 
enrich himself and his creatures.”* 

* I’his description of Raja I .al Singh was written l>y me in 1B63, at a 
time when the events of his career were comparatively recent, and when 
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After this, a second treaty was made on the i6ih Dec., 
1^4 6, defining’ the manner and amount of assistance which 
the Sikh chiefs desired the British Government to afford 
during the minority of Duleep Singh ; and appointing a 
Council of Regency of eight prominent Sikh statesmen 
under the general advicti and control of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, the British Resident. 'I'his arrangement was to 
continue until Duleep Singh reached the age of i6 years, 
or such previous date as the Governor-tjeneral might con- 
sider fitting : the terms of the military occupation were 
prescribed and the defrayment of its cost, and ^15,000 
a year was assigned for the maintenance of the Queen 
Mother, who was altogether excluded from State affairs. 
Her influence was, however, still exercised in secret, and 
she did not cease to intrigue against the existing order of 
things. Larly in 1847, she was certainly cognizant of, if 
not the instigator of a conspiracy to murder the Resident 
and Tej Singh, the President of the Council, and a few 
months later she prepared an elaborate scheme to insult 
the latter and the British Government. 'I'ej Singh was 
created Raja of Sialkot and, in accordance with custom, it 
was necessary for the Maharaja, at the ceremony of inves- 
titure, to impress on the forehead of the President a saffron 
mark (tika), as a sign of Rajaship. 'J'his, instigated by 
his mother, who hated Tej Singh, the late Commander-in- 
Chief, for a similar reason to that which had cau.scd her 
hostility to Raja Gulab Singh, the boy Maharaja refused 
to do. He folded his arms and drew back, and the 
Resident had to call on Bhai Nidhan Singh, the official 
head of the Sikh religion, who stood by, to perform the 
ceremony. This occurrence, showing the constant enmity 
of the Rani to the Administration, resulted in her removal 
from Lahore to the fort of Sheikhapura, some 20 miles 
distant, where she remained till her final removal to 
Benares. 

among rny Sikh friends were many of the statesmen and courtiers of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and of the Regency. 
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'I'hc military revolt soon followed, known as the second 
Sikh war of 1848-49 ; headed by Sirdar Chattar Siny;h, to 
whose daughter, Tej Kour, the Maharaja Duleep Sinq^h 
had been b(;trothed in i 843, his son Raja Sher Singh and 
Diwan Mulraj, Governor of Multan. Its history has been 
often written. Suffice it to say that after a severe struggle 
in which Afghans and Sikhs united to oust the British from 
the Punjab, the war was terminated by the decisive victory 
of Gujrat, and Lord Dalhousie who had become Governor 
Geaieral, dttclarcd Maharaja Duleep .Singh depost;d and the 
Punjab united to British India. 

This act of anne.xation was justified by I.ord Dalhousie 
in a masterly Minute, which clearly, soberly anti without 
sophistry states the arguments which decided his action, 
it was confirmed bv tht; Court of Directors and bv Parlia- 
ment, and the Punjab has ever since remained the most 
fritmdly, loyal and orderly provinct; under British rule. 

It is only as concerning Maharaja Duleep Singh that 
we can ht^re, consider the annexation of the Punjab. As 
an act of .State it is old history and netxls no justification. 
If any be retpiircd, let it be found in the prosperity of the 
province and the loyalty of its peojde to the Oueen- 
lunpress. But .so far as Duleeji .Singh is concerned and 
his later attitude of hostility to the British Government, it 
may be observet’ that there was obviously no other course 
than his de]KJsition. Lord Dalhousie wrote : 

“ By maintaining the pageant of a throne we shoultl 
havai just enough of .sovendgnty to keep alive among the 
Sikhs the memory' of their nationality and to serve as a 
nucleus for constant intrigue. We should have all the 
labour, all the an.xiety', all tht; responsibility which would 
attach to the territories if they wt;re actually' matle our 
own ; while we .should not reap the corresponding btmefits 
of increase of revenue and acknowledged possession. ” 

Again he writes-. “When I am fairly convinced that the 
safety of our own State requires us to enforce subjection of 
the Sikh nation. I cannot abandon that. necessary measure 
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bc.c:iuse the effectual subjection of the nation involves in 
itself the deposition of their Prince. 1 cannot permit myself 
to be turned aside from fulfillinij^ the duty which I owe to 
the security and i>rospcrity of millions of British subjects 
by a feelint^ of mis[)laced and inistimed compassion for the 
fate of a child.” 

The second treaty of Lahore, si-^ned and accc;pted by 
the Maharaja artd the Council in March i <>49, was no 
more than the terms granted by the conquerors to the 
vantpilshcd ; regarding its provisions and their interpreta- 
tion it will be necessary to say something luM'eafier. It 
arr;ingcd for the deposition of the Maharaja and the con- 
fiscation of the State jiroperty and fi.xed a suitable ].)rovision 
for him and his relatives. 

'I'his document was declared by Duleep .Singh and his 
advisers in later years to be a high-handed act of power, 
e.xercised for the exclusive benefit of the stronger party 
against the weaker, without any justification from any 
treaty or right created by international law. But such a 
com[)laint is trivial. 'J'he terms imposed by conquerors are 
alwaj s a high-handed act of power ; and .if tlu; party on 
whom they are imposed were not the weaker .it is obvious 
that they would not have been imposed at all. Duleep 
Singh had, indeed, received all possible consideration from 
the Britl-sh (iovernment. 'I'he first war of 1^45 was causetd 
by an insolent invasion of British territory by the Sikh 
army without any offence given by the English, e.xcept 
that the anarchy at Lahore compelled them to strengthen 
their frontier garrisons. It was the fruit of the ambition, 
the maladministration and folly of Duleep Singh’s mother 
and her advisers : and if, after Sobraon, it had been de- 
cided to depose the Maharaja and annex the Punjab there 
was no moral objection to such a step. No doubt the 
policy of annexation was considered ; but the Government 
was not then prepared to undertake so onerous a charge, 
and contented itself with taking the Jalandhar Doab, as, 
after the war of. 1870, Germany annexed Alsace and 
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Lorraine;. If l)ul<;e-p Sinj^h had been deposed in 1846, he, 
would liavo Inid no legitimate, ground of complaint. He 
was personally irresponsible, it is true ; but he was bound 
by the; acts of his mothe.;r and the; Ministetrs of his State. 
/ '<r vir/is is the rule; of the; blast ; anel conc|uest conveys 
llie ejnly divine; right, liy conquest. Ranjit Singh the (ireat 
anel his father Maha Singh and his granelfather Chattar 
.Singh we)n all their pejssessie)ns : by conr|ue;st, and by no 
other right, the throne of India has be;e;n won anel held 
ce;ntury afte;r cemlury ; by the swe)rd we won it anel holel it 
to-day: anel to jjretenel that the Punjab eliel not bedong to 
the; I’higlish, afte r the firsL war, acce^rding te> all the rules of 
iVsiatic politic.s, is rieiiculeaus. Rut it was convenient to 
limit tin.; exe rcise; of (Ktr rights ; anel in this limitation there 
can be; no ele)iibt that, with nie;n of he)ne.)ur like; .Sir l^'i'celerick 
(.'urrie;, Sir llenry anel .Sir Je)hn Lawrence at the; head of 
affairs, 1 )!ile(‘p .Singh \ve)uld have; reigne;d as .se;cure;ly as 
Maharaja Ranjit .Singh, theaugh not .so autocratically, had 
neit the .same birds e>f e;vil ome;n, the; Rani jindait and Lai 
Singh, stirn;el up strife; a .se'conel time, and tre)ublcd the 
waters which were .S(;ttling down. In e;stiniating the causes 
of the second war we ne;e;d neit lay le)e) much stress on the; 
intrigue; anel initiative etf the; Rani. Her peawer was broken 
after the banishment of Lai Singh and her own se;clusiean at 
.Sheikhapur.i, but what influence she had was lor e;vil and 
it certainly affected the we;ak minde;el C.'hattar Singh anel his 
son w'lio were; anxious, fe:>r reasons e:)f priv'ate ambition, te) 
see; Huleej) .Singh marric;el to the elaughte;r of the;ir house. 
But the soleliers e^f the Khalsa who were thore^ughly dis- 
affected and who, during the; stormy )*e;ars succeeding the 
death of this great Maharaja, hael drunk so deep of pejwer 
as te) have lost their he;ads, would ncve;r have returned to 
their villages and have; beaten their swords into plough- 
shares without a .se:ce)nd trial of strength with their fore;ign 
conquerors, without a scoonel crushing defeat which might 
convince them that they had no other salvation than in 
kissing the reel which smote them. The Queen mother. 
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the boy prince, the traitor minister were all puppets set 
dancing by Fortune in the great world-play which signified 
the domination of England in the F^ast ; and although, had 
they been wise and virtuous, they might have delayed the 
catastrophe it could not have been averted. 

I>ut of wh.at had Dulcep Singh to complain? The inter- 
vention of the English certainly saved his life and gave 
him the name of monarch for a few years, together with 
the solid and honourable rank and wealth which attached 
to the style of Maharaja after his deposition. He, if he 
claimed to b<; of the stock of Kanjit Singh, could not com- 
plain that what had been won by the sword was lost by the 
sword. fhe obligations which the British Government 
voluntarily assumed after the first war. of guardian during 
the minority of the young prince, were modified or cancelled 
by the second war which passed a sponge over the slate, 
on which the Government then wrote the new terms of 
1849, in accordance with which alone their subsc;(|uent 
conduct towards the Maharaja could be criticized. 'I'he 
relation of guardian and ward as between the British 
Government and Dulettp Singh had been purely sentinKMital. 
His birth, his parentage, his surroundings cntitletl him to 
no .special consideration. He was a mere shuttlecock kept 
awhile in the air by the contest of hostile parties in the 
State. He was personally innocent; but the; sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children ; and where the father 
was doubtful the sins of the mother, in this case, were 
sufficient for the condemnation of the child. The terms as 
agreed in the second treaty of Lahore were as follows : 

“ (i.) His Highness the Maharaja Duleep Singh shall 
resign for him.self, his heirs and successors all right, title, and 
claim to the .sovereignty of the Punjab or to any sovereignty 
power whatever. 

(ii.) All the property of the State, of whatever description 
and wherever found shall be confiscated to the Honourable 
Itast India Company' in part payment of the debts due by 
the State of Lahore to the British Government and of the 
expenses of the war. 
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(iii.) The gem culled the Koli-i-noor, which wus tuk<‘n 
from Shah Shooja-ul-Moolk by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
shall be surrendered by the Maharaja (jf Lahore to tlu; 
Oii(!en of ICngland. 

(iv.) Ilis Highness Dulecp Singh shall receive from the 
Honourable Hast India Company for tlu; support of himself, 
his relatives and the servants of the Slate, a pension of not 
lc;ss than four and not exceeding fiv»j lakhs of Company’s 
rupees per annum. 

(v.) His Highness shall be treattil with respect and 
honour. He shall retain the title of Maharaja 1 )uleep Singh 
Bah.adour, and lu continvu; ttj recei\ (; duriiiif his 

such portion of tin; ab(jv(;-named p<-nsion as may be allotl(;d 
to himself pi;rsonally, provided he shall n;maln obedient lo 
the British Govi;rnment and shall resi<lc; at such place as 
the. Cov(;rnor (leneral of India m.i}' .select." 

With the de]>osition of the Maharaja and the anne.xatiun 
of the. Punjab the public and historical life of the Maharaja 
closed ; and I do not propose in this sketch lo dwell upon 
the incidents of his lih- as a |.>rivate. gentleman. A few 
particulars of the more noteworthy events will suffice. 

1 )r. ^;iftet uiirds Sir John) Login was apiuiinted super- 
iiilen(U;nt t)f his establishment, and a young ICnglish- 
man, Mr. Barlow, his tutor; and, in L'ebruary, 1^50. he 
was removed from Lahore to Patahgarh where he livaal 
happily and honourably, with a large retinue, spending his 
summers in the hills, shooting, hunting, and acquiring the 
elenumts of an ICnglish (education till March 1^54, when he; 
left India for Lngland. 

It was at Fatahgarh that Duleep Singh became a convert 
to Christianity. According to his account, the decision was 
his own. He says that he asked his Brahman attendant 
to read to him passages from the Bible with which he was 
much impressed and which to his intelligence compared 
favourably wdth the superstitious doctrines of his Hindu 
priest. I le suddenly declared his intention of becoming a 
Christian ; and after testing his sincerity. Dr. Login applied 
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to Lord Dalhoiisio who consented to his baptism which 
took place at Fatahgarh in 1853. Lord Dalhousie subse- 
quently presented him with a Bible, in which the following 
inscription seemed to suggest that the Scotch Governor 
General had but a small sense of humour, seeing that it was 
he who deprived Duieep Singh of his earthly kingdom : 

*' To His Highness .M aharaja Hnlccp Singh. 

“ d'his Holy Book, in which he: has been led by God’s 
grace to find an inheritance richer by far than all earthly 
kingdoms, is presented, with sincere respect and regard by 
his faithful friend Dalhousie, April 5, 1854.’' 

In England the young Maharaja was received with great 
kindness and honour ; and for many years was a prominent 
person in society and at C.'ourt, where his handsome facu'. 
brilliant costume and numerous jewels were a frequent and 
picturesfiiu; addition to State functions. In private life he 
adopted the drc:ss and habits of an hinglish gentleman. 
He was devoted to sport and his means allowed him to 
indulge his tastes without stint. He resided in turn at 
Wimbledon, Roehampton, Castle Menzies in Ih'rthshire 
and Mulgrave Castle in Yorkshire, till, it. being, decided 
that he .should liv'e permanently in England, the estate* of 
Hatherop in Gloucestershire was unfortunately selected, 
at an ultimate co.st of j 185,000 ; for Duieep Singh found it 
unsuitable and, with the consent of the Ciovernment, which 
made an advance of ^110,000, purchased the estate of 
Llvedon in Suffolk which he held till his death and which 
became famous for the e.xtent and richness of its game 
pre.serves. 1^'or the extravagance and maladministration 
which caused both Duieep Singh and the Government 
much trouble and embarrassment, he must not be held too 
responsible. 'I'he British Government has never yet, with 
all its experience and the warning of innumerable failures, 
understood how to train Indian princes during their minority, 
and Duieep Singh was no exception. A mistaken generosity 
.surrounded him during his earlier years with every luxury 
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unci indulgence*., and the means which prudence suggested 
of counteracting the,se early demoralizing inlluences were; 
omitted when he came to England. As he had been per- 
mitted to embrace; Christianity, anel had thus cut himself 
loe)se from Inelian ties and a.s.sociations, he shoulel have* 
been treated as a yeiung English ne^bl(;man and rt:ct;ivecl 
the severe and inde(;d ascetic training which has prt;.served 
the English aristocracy whole.some and vigeirous and popular, 
in spite of the; disadvantages of W(-;alth and prescription 
which have; maeh; efre;te the; nobility of a great part of 
luirope. Hut a mistake;!! idea of what was due to his rank 
induce^d the Court of I)irectors to refuse; him pea'mission to 
ge> to a puldic scheiol or the; Cniversit)' and the cons(;(|uence 
was that his education was v(;ry in(;f(]cit;ntly conducted, and 
shooting straight anel playing a fair game of whist were the 
chief accomplishments with which he; was fnrnishe;d lor 
life. In 1 86-4 the Rani jinelan died and, in accorelance 
with her last wishes, I )iilt;ep .Singh took his moth«;r‘s 
remains te! Bombay where th(;y were burnt and the; ash(;s 
thrown into the sacred river N<;rbadda. On his r<;turn to 
Englanel h<; met, in ICgypt, a German lady, the; daughter of 
a m<;rcha.nt in .Mexandria, whemi he marrit;d anel by whom 
he had seve;ral children who survive him. 

d'he Maharaja’s allowance;, which hael be;<;n fi.xeel at 
/. 1 p.a., hael been increased to 15,000 in 1S56, when 

he; reached the age of e;ighteen ; anel tei £1^,000 in 1S62. 
rht; Maharaja’s t;xtravagant habits sexjii made this ample 
allowance insufficient, anel it was further re;eluceel by the 
inten;st on advance.s maeh; to him by the (iovernment ; 
while his estate;s were encumbere;el by the; enormeius sums 
le;nt by the Ciovernment for their purchase;, a sum of 
^283,000 having bee;n expendeei on the Sufffilk estates 
alone. Mis affairs reacheel a cri.sis in 1880, whe;n they were 
the^roughly examined by the Government and to pay off 
his debts further sums were aelvanced with the condition 
that the estates wemld not be considered hereditary bill 
wejulel be sold at his death. 
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From this date the sentiments of the Maharaja under- 
went a change;. He became embittered and surrounded 
himself with men who found their advantage in persuading 
him that he had been treated with harshness ; that the 
terms of the treaty of 1849 had been violated and that by 
agitation and possibly by legal action he might compel the 
Government to improve his position and surrender what he 
fancied was his ancestral fortune. Failing this, he was 
prepared to throw off his allegiance to b'ngland and make 
common cause with her enemies ; to renounce Christianity ; 
and to appeal to the Sikhs as thedr leaden' and king. 

The chief among hi.s grievances was that the whole of 
the treaty allowance of not less than four and not more 
than fu'e lakhs of rupees was not paid to him to utilize as 
ht; chose for his own (;xpen.ses and in the support td' his 
relatives and servants of the State, and that the lapses on 
the death of [xnisioners w(;re not paid to his account ; 
further that this jicnsion was not hereditary. Now what- 
ever may be thought of the policy of the Government or 
its generosity, there can be no possible doubt of the validity 
of its position as defined by tre.aty. Sir Charles Wood in 
a memorandum of i860, show'ed this very clearly. The 
terms of the treaty were mtireoviir precise and specific. 
The pension w^as to form the provision for himself, his 
relatives and servants of tht; State ; the Maharaja was only 
to receive such portion as should be allotted to him person- 
ally. and that only during good behaviour and for his life. 
The right to lapses had been fully considered by Lord 
Dalhousie who decided against the claim, and he must be 
supposed to have understood what he meant by the terms 
he had himself granted. I'he position of the (government 
was simply this, that they had no obligation to give the 
Maharaja a larger pension than they considered sufficient ; 
and the provision for the family after his death was entirely 
at their discretion. The Government contention was legal, 
but ungenerous and short - sighted. Naturally Duleep 
Singh was dissatisfied. Having treated him as a prince 
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tor thirty years, with an exaggeration of etiquette which 
was, in my opinion, unnecessary and foolish ; the Govern- 
ment should hav(; declared their int( ntion of making an 
hereditary grant, strictly entailed, for the continued dignity 
of the family. The title of Prince, which in England is 
an awkward solecism applied to a llritish subject not of 
the royal family, should hav<i been dropped by the sons, 
the «;ldest of whom, receiving an English title and an 
hcn-editary (estate, would have become merged in the ranks 
of the English aristocracy, while the family descent would 
not have compared unfavourably, in the circumstances of 

its oriein, with that of some of our noble houses, tile 
o 

members of which carry th<;ir heads very high to-day. An 
impartial jialginent must allow that a great portion of the 
trouble and shana; which the conduct of I >ukx;p Singh 
brought upon both himself and I'aigland, iluring the last 
ten \a;;irs of his life, should be charged to the crass mis- 
management and unsympathetic attitude of thi; India Office. 
It was a great public scandal that a deposed Princir, w'ho 
hail ibr a geiu;ration beam an honoured guest in England 
and had bei;!! spe.cially fav'ouretl by Him Majesty and the 
Royal h'amily should ha\a; been allowial to range about 
h'uroiie as a rebellious outcast ; denouncing the bad faith 
of the Hritish Government. Such an outrage on good 
taste should never have; bet;n tolerated ; and that it was 
possible was due to olficial red-tape and incapacity. Duleep 
.Singh was certainly unpractical and inqiracticable. He 
was a vain, silly, uneducated man, easily imposed upon ; 
the victim of intriguers and traitors. His extravagance 
and his self-will were irritating enough to the official mind. 
Hut he was, after all, what the Government had made him. 

1 heir unwise refusal to give him a sound and sensiblt; 
education and their injudicious bringing-up had ruined his 
character as completely as the drugs so often administertal 
to an Oriental Prince debauch his will and his intellect. 
They had spoilt him with adulation and lu.xury and were 
surprised that the .seed which they had sown came up in 
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thorns and thistles. I'he India Offiai was as incom- 
petent to manage a sj)oilt child like Duleep Singh, as 
Frank(!nstein to control the monster to which he had 
^iven life. 'Fhere is no reasonable doubt that if Ma- 
haraja Duleep Singh had been tn^ated with ordinary 
intelligence and generosity, Kngland would have been 
spared the humiliating sjiectacle of a prince whose kingdom 
she had absorbed Ije^ging for biasid and revenge in tlu! 
streets of Moscow and l\'iris. d'he existence of the scandal 
was in itself the condemnation of the India Ofiice. 

It is not for a moment disputed that the pretensions of 
Duleep Singh were not j)n!posun'ous. C hie f among them 
was th<* claim to the anct^stral n‘al and personal property of 
his father Maharaja Ranjit Singh ; estates acejuired by 
himself, his father or his grandfather, together with jewels 
and pca'sonal property. Under the treaty of 1S49, all the 
property of t\w. State of w'hatever description and whereso- 
ever found, was confiscauM to the Fast India Comi)any. 
'fhesci (^states and jewcils Duleep Singh argued were m)t 
State [)roperty ; and the confiscation ('[ private [)roperty 
was not contcanplated in the treaty, nor was ihn forfeiture; 
of ancestral estates a [)unishment which could have been 
(;nf()rc(;d against an innocent child, however guilty the 
resjjonsible lead(;rs of tlu; State may have been. 

When Maharaja Duleep .Singh lelt the solid ground of 
StaU; right for the delusive; bog of private inheritanc(; he 
was in a difficult position. As Maharaja he; had been 
accepted by the British Government who rctcognised the 
order of things which they found after the first Sikh war. 
He had been placed on the throne; as the result of a palace 
intrigue and the farce was played as a serious drama. But 
private property and ancestral right were different things. 
To succeed, in days of r(;volution, to the throne of a succt;ss- 
ful soldi(*r, a certificate of legitimacy was superfluous. But 
to inherit ancestral property, an ancestor was necessary, 
and this, Duleep Singh was not in a position to produce. 
It was a physical impossibility that the paralysed Maharaja 
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Ranjit Siiij^h should have been his father ; and Rani 
Jindan his mother, who was the dauy^hter of a Sikh trooper 
taken into the Zenana as a wild gamine whose play^rounil 
was the gutters of Lahore, could not claim any ancestral 
property on her side of the family. 

In the second place there was no distinction between 
State; and private property in the case; of inheritance te> 
Ranjit Singh. 11 is father, grandfather anel.himse'lf had be;en 
mere pre;elaiory leade;rs in the; elays e)f the; ce^llapse of the 
Me)gul Lmpire : they had tak(;n what the y erejulel, whe;re 
the;y found it. rhe;re; was but ejne law in lhe)se days ; 

“ 'I'hc goofl (j 1(1 rule, the sini]>k' plan, 

'riidt they sIioiiKl take who ha\e llic power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

verythino' possttssed by tlics(' chieds was robbed Ironi 
soine.boely el.se, wejii by the sweaxl and kept by the; sword. 

In Inelia, geaierally, the^ princi; is the; .Slate;. “ l./el-tat 
c e st me)i.‘' All the land is his property and his subjects 
only hold it during his pleasure;. 'The ct;nfiscalion of the; 
Slate prope;rty includes that e>t so calle;el private anel 
ance’Stral propert)-. fhe.: Ke)h-i-neK)r was, it is true;, maele; 
the; subject ol a special clause; in the; treaty : but this was 
merely e>n ace;ounl of its great value; anel the inte rest 
attaching te) it. This ge;m had l)ee;n fe)r lumdreels of ye;ar.s 
the prize ot victe)ry. Ranjit Singh ale)ne; hael ste')le‘n it with- 
out a fight frejin a fugitive prince whe) hael sejught his prei- 
tcction. 'File* Knglish wem it in fair light and it belongs b)' 
historic prescriptie^n te) the; ICmpress of Inelia. 

The; eiuestion e)f the; claims tei private and ancestral 
estates by a member of the; late ruling family hael be;en 
di.scussed many years before it was rai.seel by Duleep 
Singh. I was eunployeel by the Government to examine; 
and report on the claims of Prince Shahdee) Singh, the; .sein 
of Maharaja Sher Singh elde;.st reputed sein of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who asse;rti;d his right te) the; large; e;state;s ejf 
his maternal grandmother Mai Sadda Kour, a famous 
wt)man in her time and the heael anel leade;f e){ the; powe;rful 
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Rs'imgarhia confederacy. His pretensions were at once, 
brushed aside, for the reasons stated above. The Rsim- 
garhia estates had been confiscated by Ranjit Singh as an 
act of .State ; just as those claimed by Duleep .Singh had 
been confiscated by right of Concpiest. 

On the closing years of Maharaja Duleep Singh’s life we 
will not dwell. 'The picture is a painful one. His brain, 
weakened by continued brooding over his imaginary 
wrongs, in part gave way, anti no absurdity was too great 
for him to perpetrate. 'I'he disaffected and the designing 
found him an easy victim. Strange fitces from tht; Punjab 
appeared in Londtm, and “His Majesty” Duleep .Singh 
was openly talked of at the Northbrook Club, with the 
same spirit as that in which |acobites used to toast thti 
Pretender over the water. Among others who w'ere 
drawn by Dulee.p Singh to ICngland was Sirdar 'fhakur 
Singh, a well-me.ining stuiiid old chief, the eldest surviving 
member of the .Sindhanwalia family from which Maharaja 
Ranjit .Singh hatl s])rung. The old man had for many 
years been a friend of mine and I urged him not to make 
a fool of himself by allowing Duleej) .Singh to advertise 
him as a partisan. Put the candle is thi^ doom of th<^ 
moth ; and Thakur .Singh, with his allowances confi.scated, 
died a poverty-strickem disappointed man, thrown aside 
by Duleep Singh who had written to mt; that he should 
.share his last crust, d'he Maharaja issued a proclamation 
to the .Sikhs which, whether composed by himself or his 
English advi.sers, was a model of burlesciue literature and 
which was treated by the .Sikh [)eople with contempt. To 
everyone who would listen, in season and out of season, he 
poured forth his hatred of the British Government and his 
determination to be revenged. The last time I saw the 
late Mr. John Bright in the Reform Club he told me how he 
met the Maharaja in a bru.sh shop in Piccadilly, and there, 
to the astonishment of the shoprnen, he had discoursed in 
a loud voice and at great length on the enormities of the 
Gov'ernment. A Parsi friend of mine and his, Mr. 
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Manockjee Cursetjce, showed me a letter which he had 
received from the Maharaja in 1884 annoimcin|j his change 
of creed from Christianity to Sikliism for the reason that 
Christianity was the religion of robbers and plunderers and 
violators of solemn engagements. 

At last he determined to go himself to India and set 
himself at the head of his faithful subjects. 'I'his luxurious, 
selfish and foolish man, who had no experience of the rough 
side of life and had only sufficient brains to preserve and 
kill partridg(‘s, prepared to set himself in array against the 
forces, moral and material, of th<; Ibitish Government. I 
was consulted by the .Secretary of .State as to the expediency 
of allowing him to go to India and gave my o])inion that 
1 )illeep Singh was nt.idy for any mischief and that it was 
inexijcdient to allow him to leata; Itngland ; that the Sikhs 
<lid not care two straws about him, but they were an 
<“xcitable rac<‘ ; that lU) one coiiltl calculate what might be 
the force of national scattiment aiul that only madmen took 
!ightt;d candles into powdi.-r magazines. I was told that the 
advisers of iht: (frown considered that it would be, illegal to 
])r<^vent tlie Maharaja leaving Ivngl.uid : but that under the 
Regulations, the. Viceroy could forbid him from going to 
the Punjab or wh(',rever else, might be thought in- 
convenient. 

It is possible th.it the Maharaja’s journey to India was 
a tticu'e pit;ce of JauJan oinxtic intended to impress the 
(government aiul obtain belter terms ; but 1 )ule(;p .Singh 
was weak enough to lake himself s(;riously. At any rate 
the piece fell vtu'y fiat. On the arrival at Aden r)f the 
steamer which carried Ca;sar and his fortunes, in April, 1886, 
he was arrested by the tieneral commanding the garri.son 
and taken on .shore with his family, servants and bag- 
gage. 'I'he General gave him most kindly hospitality in 
his own hou.se, and as the Maharaja gave his parole that 
he would not attempt to .leave Aden, he was subjected to 
merely nominal restraint. After a fortnight he expressed 
his intention of remaining himself at Aden but sent his 
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family back to Mng-lancl, where he might have gone him- 
self had he chosen to do so. lie then became very 
an.xioiis to be ndnitiated as a Sikh and to take the pahnl or 
Sikh baiJtism. 'Fhe (jovernment made no objection, and 
after some difficulty the necessary number of the faithful 
were gathered together and the ceremony was duly per- 
formed. The weather became very hot and the Maharaja 
fell ill and at last,- thinking he had endured enough for con- 
science’ sake, he left Aden for Marseilles on the 3rd June. 

d'hu.s fell the curtain on the <lignilied portion of the lift* 
of Diileep Singh. After this, rejecting the proffered helj) 
of the British (iovernnuMit, he. driftctl into the position of a 
dissatisfied political ndugee, ready for treason if any Power 
could be found wc^ak enough to buy his tinsel sword and 
his fanciful pretensions. Russia, who has a keen ey(.‘ for 
profitable pretcmder.s, would have none of him, and his .stay 
in .Moscow was only associated with povi^rty and humiliation. 
1 le at last took up his residence in Paris, and there he died 
a few months .ago. having madt; a tardy submission to the 
Oiieen who was graciou.sly plea.sed to forgive his past mis- 
conduct. 

Thus passed away a nottible figure in tin' history of the 
V’ictorian Court. Poor .shadow and simulacrum of royalty ; 
a monarch without a kingdom : an exile ami a foreigner ; 
a wiki creature in a gilded cage. d'he instincts and 
passions of the Kast were strong in his blood, and the 
civilization of the We.st could not .satisfy him. He wore it 
as a garment to be thrown off. like the Christianity which 
was with him a fashion and not a belief. Old wine does 
not suit new bottles, and the East and the West refuse to 
commingle. 

In this sordid tragedy which clo.sed a once brilliant life, 
England has not been free from blame. It is for her 
now to take care that the children of the late Maharaja, 
who are without reproach, be adequately and honourably 
provided for. Whatever may have been the terms of the 
treaty of 1849, m. their interpretation of which the Govern- 
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niciit was inuloubtedly correct, the fact remains that Diileep 
Sinijh, wliatever his oritjin, was still .1 rulin^ monarch whose 
kingdom was rightfully annexed by I'higlaml, and the claims 
of his children must be dt;cidetl noi by mere considerations 
of economy and legal right, but generously and with due 
retiard to the honour of the haielish nation. 

/sitin' 0/ /h\ Lciljicr lo Sir l.cpi/ (irijjm. 

1 beg to .setnd you the m<>st striking of my recollections 
of Maharaja i)hulij) Singh. dluiy exttaul ovea' twenty- 
four years and confirm our view that it is scarctdy possilde 
for a native of India to live in IMigland as an Jtnglishman, 
even under the most favourabh; conditions, witht)ut injury to 
his character and infUK-nce. I'hex may also incidcmtally 
.show that if it was wi.se first to denationalize him, it 
became mtce.s.sary alba'wards to stop him at Aden, d'hey 
will further throw a side-light <m the feelings with which he 
was regarded by Russians, if not by the. .Sikhs. 

In iSOc) I was aslcmnded by Sirdar fhakur Singh .Sind- 
hanwalia, the hereditary foe of Kanjit Singh's family, asking 
m<- to be the bearer of a complimentary letter and of stmu; 
trifling [jre.stmts to his distant relative. Dhulip, whilst on 
short k;ave to ICngland. Dhulip Singh, the picture of an 
I'biglish country-gentleman, called on me, and, without any 
.solicitation on my part, offered to subscribe a thoicsand 
Rupees annuall) to the Ranjab Dnivc:rsity which 1 was 
them engaged in founding with you, "provided t/ic lUbh' 
'ivas tanoh/ in //.” As the Institution in (piestion was un- 
denominational and mainly intendtxl for the promotion of 
^ccular Oriental learning, the offer had to be refi:.sed, 
though it was re-iterated by the Maharaja “ in order to 
s[)read the Gospel among his benighttid ftdlow-countrymen." 

In 1876 I was in a waiting-room at the Strassburg 
Railway Station, A pajfty of Russian Officers rushed 
in eagerly^ discussing Indian Affairs and, befort: I had 
time to make my presence known and tp leave, I heard 
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tlicim express ‘‘ rtigret that Maharaja Dhulip Singh was 
such a good Christian, as he was thc;reby utterly lost to 
Russian objects among the Sikhs.” 

'Fhat there were such objects of certain Russians, if not 
of Russia, may be inferred from a distinguished Russian 
Orientalist, who some years later visited me at Lahore and 
at whose service I had placed an English-knowing Sikh as 
Ciceronti to Amritsar, requesting the latter to furnish him 
with those songs in which the Sikhs were suoijosed still to 
wish for the return of the glorious reign of Ranjit Singh. My 
Sikh was horrified at the rtxjuest and the savaii/ departed 
rr in/'cetd. 

At the beginning of i SS4, whilst on ktave in luigland, 
Dhulip Singh asked me to sett; him at his rooms in London 
in order, miraltiic (//c'/u, to get my opinion as to an Opera 
which he was then composing. I heard a portion of it, but 
did not feel that I was competent to .say more than that it 
was very different from the minstrelsy of any of the Sikh 
(jtirus. He then informed me that a family-priest had 
come over to England to tctach him the Sikh faith and he 
handed to m<.; a printed book on his grievances. (Opening 
it at random I saw a claim to the jirivate jjroptrrty of Ranjit 
.Singh far exceeding the total amount of the revenue of the 
whole jjrovince, for which Lord Dalhousie had thought it 
worth while to annex th(; Panjab. I told this to the 
Maharaja and also that I had been at Gujranwala and 
knew that Ranjit .Singh’s property had never been anything 
like what he stated. He said, alas! that he was in the 
hands of “ good Lawyers ” who w'ere preparing his case, I 
believe by personal inspection of the property in question. 
He thought that “according to Sikh ideas, a king coxild do 
no wrong.” I pointed out that this was a feudal lutropeau 
notion and utterly opposed to the republican constitution of 
the Sikh Khalsa, of which Ranjit Singh was merely the 
highest executive Officer and, I added, without any arrierc- 
pensde, that the strength of the Sikhs consisted in their 
loyalty to the British Government, when he explained that 
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ihc.y were, above all, attached to Ranjit .Sinjjh’s family. 

I le wished to live as a private gentleman at Delhi, but 
I v'entiired to strongly dissuade him from such a courst;. 

Shortly after, I hail occasion to reprimand certain Punjabi 
.Students who 7i'onl(i call on “ His Ahtjesty the iVIaharaja 
Dhulip .Singh," instead of studying and who joined a 
Meeting at an Indiati Club at which it was announcx-d that 
he would invade the Panjab ncx/ year' with a Russian 
.•\rmy ! "Phey were tMicouraged by oni; of those; baiglish 
meddlers, who spoil Imlians in this country. 

In 18S5, on my return to India, I met a [nirty of tme'- 
looking simple-mimled Sikh [)easants who had a case at 
the Chief Court at Lahore. i'hey asked me when Dhuli[> 
Singh was coming Uj the; Panjab and were sure; that in that 
eve:nt taxes anel ce3w-killing would be abe^lished. The; 
native pape rs, as a rule;, s) inpathi/.e;d with him, fe)r he; hael 
grievance's and a name; and hael not ye;t publisheel his 
seelitious preiclamation. (.See K.xtracts fre)m native pape-rs 
in the.; Ck'il ami Rlililaiy 

In rSS6 the; Indian Ce)ve;rnnu;nt, sus[>eie'ting him to have 
pre)mpted an ane)n\ mous se;ditious proclam, tlie^n in the 
Panjab. stoppeel him at /\ele;n, when ejn his w.vy te) Inelia. *' 
(.See Simla I'erlegram in tJie- 7 'imt'S oi .Se-pl. S, iSSf).) 

I S.S- and 1 <S<SS the Maharaja devoted te) his Russian jjlans.f 

The followinjT jjipeared in ihe 7 VV//< ' of July 5th, iSSo. -Kif, A. K. ; 

“ 'I'he Maharajah Dhulij) Singli Itas wrillcn an exlraordinary letter to the 'llfn-s of 
IjtUiit. lie begins by .saying that before quilting Knglaml the Indian (iovernimnl 
oUhred him /'50,ooo provided that he pnmiisetl never to return to Imlia. He declined, 
atlding that he would not accept ;f5(xi,ooo. ITis health having broken tlown, owing to 
his residence at Aden, he is going back to drink the licrman waters, lint alihough 
prevented from reaching liorahay, he goes on It) .say, other roads remain. W hen he 
returns, he can land at Hoa or l*undichcrry, or enter the- banjab ibrough Russia. 

“ In the latter event he supposes that the whole Indian army would be sen! to resi.st 
him. The Indian taxpayers, he adds, will be glad to hear that he has resigned the 
miserable stipend paid under the initiuifous treaty of annexation. When re.^tored tc^ 
health, he hopes to appeal for pecuniary aid to the Oriental liheiality of liis brother 
i'rinces and of the people of India. If, however, this l.iovernnient .should veto their 
generous impulses, he will transfer his allegiance to some other ICuropcan Tower, which 
will doubtlc.ss provide him with mainlcnanec.” 

. • 

t The following telegram appeared in the Times of Monday, January qth, 18SS. - ha. : 

Taris, Jan. 81 h. 

I am authorised to publish the following letters, the originals of which are in my 
hands, addressed by Dhulip Singli to one of his friends. Ilow'ever unimportant the 
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In icSHy the public proclamation of Dhulip Singh to 
the natives of India destroyed any chances that ht; might 
ever have had. (jwing to its Itnropean melodramatic tone 
and its suicidal half-knowledge of the very native feeling 
to which lie a[>pt;alt;d."' He received an indignant dis- 
claimer from tin*. Sikh Khalsa and tht^ Sikhs generally, who 
rightly consider themselves as a bulwark in the Punjab 
against all aggression on British rule. 


writer ni:iy now be, they are curitnis protluctions ant.1 t*t)ntain passaj^cs which dfseive to 
be known, especially by the Knglish As they were dcspntcheti from Russia, it 

may be prcsiiinctl that tlie writer eountetl on their l>eing perused by vigilant Russian 
Officials before they were sent off, anti that he thus wished to convey assuranees of 
devotion to the ('/ar 

“ Hotel Ihllo, Mo.scow, t )ct, 2Slh, l.SSj, 

“ Moiihiirur le ('onitc, 1 have the j>Iea:>iue of acknowledging lltc rect‘ipt ol yt)Ur letter 
of the 14th insi., and return yon my liest thanks for it. It is very pleasing lo make the 
acHuaintaiice of tme who hates the Knglish as imich as I do. 1 much regret to inform 
ytni that the President of your great Republic tlid not behave courteously towards me, 
as M. ( bevy has not up to the present sent me a reply to a letter f adflres.^ed liim asking 
for French piotection, .•'O as to enable me to resiilc at Pondicherry, some months before 
I (juitieil Paris. 

Rut that now' matters very little, as my destiny his brought me to the feel of my 
Sovereign the Kmperor of Russia, whom 1 am pioparcd to serve with my life should 
lie ever <ie.sire to employ me in his service. Thanking you from my liearl for your kind 
sympathy lowanls my countrymen, w'hom I hope one of lh«*se tiays to rleUvcr as predictef! 
of me in a jiiophecy written in the year 1725 by the last religious ttaelur <>( the Sikhs. 

“ I remain your faithful .1 tri.Ki-:!* SlN(iH, 

“Sovereign of the Sikh nation and proud, implacable foe of Fngland.’' 

“ Moscow, Nov. 4, 1NS7. 

Mon.-ieui le Comte,- I have again lt> thank you for another kind letter. My know 
ledge of French is very limited, or with sincere thanks I wouM acccjit the liook which 
you kindly offer to pre.sent me with. I have only one irit,’ private friend in Paris, but 
I am not at libeily to <li-cIose bis name williout Ins authority. However, I will write to 
him anti if he thinks jiroper (of which I have no doubt) he will communicate with you. 

I am really most grateful to you for all the kimlncss you c.^press tow-aids and the interest 
you evince in me. May Hod reward you for desiring to hd[) an almost iViemlless man. 
Again thanking you from my heart, 

** I remain your most grateful Di'LKKI* Si.m.h, 

“ .Sijvcreign of the Sikh nation aiul proud, implacable foe r>f I*!ngland.” 


* ThK PKOrL.XMA OF HllUllI* SlNCIl. 

The following Calcutta Telegram also appears ill the of Augu.st 5, 1889.^ AV/. ; 

“ An appeal by the Maharajah Tlhuleep Singh of an e\lraor<iinary character, ad<lres.sed 
lo the natives of India is piihlislicd in the Press. In prevision of the future and as his 
Royal decree, he demands a munihly subscription of one jiice from each of the 250,000,00'J, 
but from each in the Punjab one anna. The public debt of India is (in this document) 
repudiated ; the payment of taxes is forbulden, cow-killing is prohibited, prisoners are to 
be relea.sed, and all ])ersons w'ho have suffered tyranny and injustice, cau.sed by the 
Rriti.sh CJovernment are to be rrinslaled in their rights. He purposes entering India with 
a European army with the material support of Russia.” 
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Last year, ILiron 'I\;xtor de Ravisi surprised me l)y 
bringing^ the Maharaja to my rooms in the Motel de 
ChoiseuI in Paris, llis Highness moved with difficulty 
and seemed very contrite. He said : " I have left your 
God and lie has humbled me to the dust. I prai.se His 
holy name. I was never so happy as whe.n I lived on a 
few francs at a Ru.ssian I lutel.” I suggesttul that, according 
to Indian notions, a P'akir was the only e.cpial of a King 
and therefort; as he could not be the latter, he had still 
greatne.ss open to him as a true. P'akir. He then made 
numercais Biblical allusions, but he never ini[>lic;d that he 
had left .Sikhism. 

d h(; Baron, however, assures m<‘ that h<; had since, more, 
fervently than before, embraced Christianity in its Anglican 
State-form. 

The Maharaja, before his death, also tsxpiaessed, or rath<,‘r 
re-iteraU;d, the most profouml loj'alty to IL'r Majesty and 
veneration for the Prince of Wahrs, which the Baron com- 
niunicat(al to the British .\ml.>assa<lor at Paris. The photo- 
graj)h, which I have inadi; over for reproduction to the 
“ .Asiatic OuarUtrly Review, ’’ is supposi'.d to represent him 
as the “ King of the .Sikhs ” and was given to the Baron 
in 18-^9, wlum the Maharaja was still “ tlu; [)roud implacable, 
foe of b'ngland. ” It sefuns, however, to be like the one 
that was taken of him many years ago in trie costume in 
which h(! was a welcome visitor at great Court functions 
in this country. .As the Baron’s account cannot fail to be 
interesting to his friends in l^uropir, if not to his fellow- 
countrymen in the I’anjab, I bi^g to add it herr; : 

f^clter from Baron T'cx/or dc Raz'isi lo Pr. Lcihicr. 

“ My unfortunate and illustriou.s friend died at Paris at 
the H«')tel de la Tremouille on the 22nd Oct., 1893, a 
.Sunday, the day of the obsequies of Marshal MacMahon. 
The Maharaja suddenly succumbed to the effects of a 
hemiplegia ; his health, however, had already been very 
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weak before. The Maharani Ada had gone to London 
with Prince Frederick for a few days and Prince Victor 
had left for Berlin. They learned the fatal event by 
'I'clegraph. The Maharaja did not foresee his end and 
died unconscious. On the 24th the body was embalmed 
and on the 26th the widow and the children took the train 
to Calais in order to bur}' the body at Llvedon. I'he 
Fbiglish Embassy here arranged the nece.ssary formalities. 

Death had given a youthful appearance to the fine 
features of th(? Maharaja ami he closely resembled the 
Photograph taken in 18S9 which he hatl given me and 
which I now send you, except that his black hair and 
beard had become white*. 'I'his Phi:>tognn)h is the last 
jjortrait ot Dhulip Singh and he appears in it in his grand 
Koyal costume- --notice that amongst the decorations and 
diamonds on his breast, the portrait of Oueen Victoria 
takes the place of the famous Koh-i-noor, which had be<Mi 
ceded to Her Majesty b} the Treaty of Lahore. 

After his mother, the Rani Jhinda, Dhulip Singh most 
loved and venerated Oueen Victoria. He comjdetely 
separated 1 ler name from that of I ler Government. lie 
often told me : ‘‘In all my disputes w.ith, and revolts 
against, the British ( jov(;rnment, my great preoccupation 
has always been the pain which it might give to Queen 
\actoria. The fatality of the necessities of my position 
and of my duties to my people, compelled me to act as I 
did.” He added : “ If I die in a state of consciousness I 
will say or write this, but if I die unconscious, may it be 
told Her, how great was my veneration for Her and how 
l)rofound my re.gret at the pain which I have caused 
Her.” 

I accordingly reported this to the British Ambassador 
in Paris for transmission to Her Majesty. I also informed 
him of the high esteem and respectful friendship which the 
Maharaja publicly professed for FI.R, H. the Prince of 
Wales, “ his kind and timiable companion when he arrived 
in England.” 

You wish to know in what religion the Maharaja died. 
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On the 8th ot March, 1853, he was initiated into the 
mysteries of tin*. Christian relij^ion by Dr. Login, but he 
had never taken this initiation seriously. Ho preferred, 
until lately, the “ Gka.ntii” to the Bible and to the Koran. 
Last year he told me formally : "the 'Fntth is in the Bible. 
If I die con.scious, I will have my hand on the Bible. 
If I die uncemscious, I wish to be buried according to the 
Protestant Anglican rite, the .State- religion.” This also I 
naturally reported to the British Ambassador. 

The Maharaja honoured me with his friendship as a 
private individual. With General Count Carrole de Tevis 
he s{)oke about the affairs of India, for the General was to 
be to hiiii what (ieneral Allard had beten to his father. 
Panjil Singh. 1 greatly appreciated the good heart and 

high intellect, as al.su the fatalistic resignation of Maharaja 

Dhulip .Singh. 

I can th<jrt;fore not speak of the Sovertdgn, the; w'ard of 
Lngland, whom she dethroned ; of the treaties of Bhyrowal 
and Lahore, or of the Manifestos of tht; dethroned rebel 
or claimant, but I have known him during his stay in Paris 
and was a witnt;ss of his second marriage and of the sale of 
some of his jewels, one fortune and the other misfortune. 

“ I marry,” he said, •“ Miss Ada Douglas Wetherill, 
beiatisc she is Hnglish ; she will be the sister and the 
second mother of ny first children.” The Civil marriage 
took place at the Mairie of the second Arrondissement of 
Paris. 'I'he Maharaja gave his arm to my wife and Miss 
Ada took mine. The other three witnesses were Count dc 
Tevis, Dr. de Cyon, a Councillor of His Majesty the 
Tsar, and Monsieur Pelletier whom he had known in 
Russia. Princess Ada had the courage to be present 
incognito at the public sale of the Jewels of her husband. 
The ces.sation of the British indemnities had placed the 
once-opulent king of Lahore in a condition of real 
distress. When we returned, we found Dhulip Singh 
thoughtful, but resigned. He merely told his wife “ this 
is one of the most humiliating and sad trials of my life ; 
may the will of God bg blessed !” . Indeed, this unfortunate 
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Princ(; often told me : “ God has raised me and (iod has 
humbled me. It was written. May His will be done !” 
l)huli[) Sinj^h was very fond of the Knglish individually 
and tried to imitate them as much as possible. All who 
showed an interest in him evoked his sympathetic gratitude.. 
He naively confessed his astonishment that men who had 
such great personal qualiticis could as a naiion be so 
thoroughly .selfish and pitile.ss to others. Dhulip Singh 
used daily to brood for hours on the past and on the 
possibilities of the future. He had “ vowed an implacable 
hatred to the \ iceroys, (Governors. Ministers and liigh 
Dignitaries generally of India and Pnglaml, wlio, directly 
or indirectly, under prete.xts Ijorn from their own handi 
work, had desjjoiled the child of his Kingdom and had 
persecuted the dethroned King.” A certain native super- 
stition prevented him from naming them, except mentally, 
but, all his life, he followed their luck or ill-luck, to thern- 
•selves or to their belongings, with incessant attention. 
‘‘God is just; all human accounts will be. settled by Him 
either in this w'orld or the ne.xt.” Yet his kind and 
magnanimous disposition, aided by religion, made him say 
often : “In dying, I will forgive them nil,. so that God may 
forgive me the w'rong I have <lone.” Per contra, he likeil 
to remembt^r and pronounce the names of those who had 
rendered him .services or who had shown him friendship 
and sympathy. I regret that I cannot cite them. To me 
they were strangers and my memory has not retained their 
names. The Maharaja often mentioned you as the founder 
of many educational institutions in his country, the languages 
of which you spoke and wrote so well and the customs, 
religions and views of which you knew bettt;r than anyone 
else. Above all, you loved the natives and wished them 
to be governed, but not oppre.ssed. 

Dhulip Singh daily read several leading journals and 
kept the principal reviews of India, Ktigland and France. 
He was as well-read as he was modest. He carefully con- 
cealed his scieiige as something too private to be made 
known. He spoke several languages and read the Bible in 
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Hebrew and Latin. He often enquired into the labours 
of our learned societies, took an interest in our International 
Congress of Orientalists, attended the lectures of travellers 
like J. Dupuis, the exidorer of the Red River who induced 
France to conc^uer Annain and Tonkin. He specially 
attended when at the Indo-Chinese Society I enlarged on 
the appropriatenc;ss of an amicable understanding between 
France and Fngland for the constitution of a political 
equilibrium in Imlo-China by Buller-State, formed ot 
Shan and Laotian .States under tint Prince Mingun Min 
of Burma. He objected : “ What bc;comes of China in this 
plan } If, in tin; e.Ktrtaiie Fast, th(i beginning of wisdom is 
the fear of Fngland, the entl of wisdf)m ought to be the 
fear of China." 

I have no doubt that the supreme wish of 1 )hulip .Singh 
will be fuKilled. It was: ‘‘May Itngland be merciful and 
generous to my wife and chiKlren ; they are truly bTiglish 
and are, tlutrefon^, incapable; of causing the least umbrage 
or of claiming the .sov'creignty of the Panjab.” 

'The benevolcmt reception which Dhulip .Singh met in 
Russia was accorded to the unhappy monarch, not to the 
Sikh claim.ant. Nor did he expect more. He knew, in 
fact, that Russia could not be expected to intervene be- 
tween him and Fngland or provoke an agitation in his 
favour among his subjects. He said : “ Whenever Russia 
will think the hour come, she will descend on India to drive 
out the Itnglish, not to take their place, but to establish 
Federations of Indian States bounil to her by Treaties of 
friend.ship and commerce." On that subject too he used to 
dream, when wide-awake, wore sno. As an instance he 
one day told me laughingly : “ 1 am drt;aming of a Triple 
Alliance composed of England, P'rance and Russia, with 
well-defined satisfactions to their respective ambitions, 
stopping only at the limits of unnecessary encroachments 
on the respective three' allie's.”- “And what would be your 
place in this Triplicity ?” — “Oh, 1 still remained the 
dethroned, but the income of my father’iS property was 
restored as also the payment of my stipulated indemnities.” 


J) 2 
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Dhulip Singh often repeated that France was for him 
“the good and classic ground of hospitality to all mis- 
fortunes, great and small, where he had been most free 
and where fewest had meddled in his affairs.” Fie had 
a high regard for M. Carnot and was astonished that our 
political changes of Ministry brought about no internal or 
external disorder and were so readily accepted by public 
opinion. 

By i^hilosophy and religion, Dhulip Singh rose from 
fatalism to resignation. His main characteristics were 
kindness, generosity and sweetness of disposition. His 
will was tenacious iit rc, though mild in inoiio, but all his 
life he was obliged to yield, seeing that the only sanction 
to his will was the voluntary respect due to a great mis- 
fortune. The Princess Ada was the devoted companion of 
his e.xile, endeavouring to distract his sorrow, to interest 
him in his family and yet not to hide from him the hope- 
lessness of re-ascending the throne of Lahore. She care- 
fully watched over her children and is as kind as she is 
beautiful." 

The story of Dhulip Singh’s first conversion to Christi- 
anity is thus told by a former resident at F'atahgarh : “ The 
three boys, 'I’ommy Scott, Duleep Singh and another were 
playing together and got very hot. The two Finglish lads 
then drank water out of a Lotah, but I'efused to give it to 
the little Maharaja, as doing .so would spoil his caste. 
Thirsty Duleep Singh, however, said that he must have 
his drink and would become a Christian. So he drank out 
of the Lotah which the other boys had used and ran into 
the house announcing his change of religion. Duleep 
Singh’s cousin, however, remained a Sikh, for he was in 
charge of female relatives who looked carefully after him.” 


To judge from Dhulip Singh’s letters to his friends in 
England when he was on a visit to India in 1864, he had a 
great dislike to the natives of that. Continent. — Ed. 
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’Tis not in mortals to command success ; and in that re- 
spect, the outgoing; Viceroy has only shared the common 
lot of mortals. lias he deserved success? 'I'hat is a 
question that is perhaps worth considering for a few 
moments, before finally closing the book on an uninspiring 
chapter of Indian history. 

We Iielieve the answer to that question would be emphati- 
cally in the affirmative, if aniiability of disposition, urbanity 
of manner, and rectitude of personal character, were the 
only tjualities rtiquired for a great \'iceroy. Simla’s fare- 
well to Lord Lansdowiie is, beyond all cpiestion, one of 
unfeigned a<lmiration and regret. 

But Simla is not India. Simla opinion becomes every 
year less and less representative of Indian opinion. Indeed, 
the ttuidency at })re.sent seems to he, for Simla 0[jinion to 
come moni and more into actual conflict with Indian opinion, 
as its bureaucratic aristocracy grows larger and its bureau- 
cratic exclusiveness more markc’id. In the Services, those 
whom Simla loves Inrcome the “curled darlings” of the 
Secn^tariats, and rise to be themsedves Secretari('.s, and 
eve.n Members of Council’ and Lieutenant-fjovernors. But 
they are not the men whom one; would like to have at the 
head of one’s Brovince, still less of one's district, in times 
of disorder and danger ; and no one would accuse them of 
being in touch either with the people, or with the “ grunt- 
ing and sweating ” rank-and-file of the Services down in 
the plains. One feels instinctively that they can bring 
about a Manipur mas.sacre or abolish trial by jury, with equal 
grace and lightheartedness, in the intervals of an Annandale 
Gymkhana, or while engaged in the pleasant process of 
calling for “ more Reports” from the grunters and sweaters 
aforesaid. But one would hardly wish for them when 

actual tough work has to be done ; for that, Simla has 
unfitted them. 
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And so it may be with Viceroys. At Simla, the Viceroy 
is his own <jolden image.' The air there is always laden 
with the soft and captivating notes of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, Pioneer, Civil and Alilitary Gaactte, and 
all kinds of sweet official music ; and whoso at the sound 
of that pleasant music falleth not down and worshippeth, is 
the same hour cast into the midst of a burning fiery district 
in the plains. The Great Panjandrum of a huge and 
powerful organization for Mutual Adulation of this sort i.s 
about as badly placed, for learning real facts and forming just 
conclusions, as any man can well be. l?y locating him at 
Simla, we do our level best to make it impossible for any 
V'^iceroy to be an efficient ruler. And in such circumstances, 
amiability of temper is one of the mo.st dangerous ol snares. 
I'rom the top of Jacko down to the cart-road, and from 
Mashobra on the one side to Jutogh on the other, there is 
not a .soul who is not incessantly hymning soft Lydian 
measures to the Presence, and as.suring the king tliat he 
will live for ever, and his every enemy be scattered before 
him. 

Simla, then, has been a large factor in Lord l^ansdowne’s 
failure -and his own too credulous amiability has been 
another. ILit it must be admitted that he has been ti.xcep- 
tionally unlucky. PA'en in his luck he has been unlucky, 
parado.\ical as that may sound ; for he has had the; luck to 
have no great P'amine and no great War to face, and 
consequently the ill-luck not to be able to put all the blame 
on either of those two convenient and striking forms of 
catastrophe. 

Then again, he has had the ill-luck to be tied up, during 
the greater part of his term of office, to the most hopeless 
Secretaries of State that have ever sat at the upper end of 
that dreadful telegraph-wire to meddle and muddle. Every 
one will remember, as every one sympathised with, the 
anger and scorn that breathed in every word of Sir John 
Gorst’s famous Manipur speech in the House of Commons, 
at the fussy incapacity ruling in Whitehall. Poor Lord 
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Cross suffered from a curious disease — Bradlaugh on the 
brain ; and if all the secrets of the V'^iccreq^al telegraph 
cipher were known to the world, it is pretty safe to 
prophesy that the world would be less hard on l^ord 
Lansdownc for many of his weaknesses and faux pas. 
How interesting, for instance, would be the complete text 
of the secret telegraphic correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy on the subject of Mrs. 
(irim wood’s account of the Manipur disasters : and equally 
edifying would be the telegrams about tht; prosecution of 
the Hauyohashi tunvspa[)er, about the affairs of Hyderabad 
or those of Kashmir, or about the Opium resolution, or the 
Cantonment Acts. At .Simla it used to be .said that the 
effect of th<; mildest ([uestion in the House of Commons 
was simply to uttc'rly demoralise Lord Cross ; and it must 
hav(; been trying for the Viceroy, to have a master tele- 
graphing to yt)u continually from the other end of a cable, 
in a state of mind bordering on di.straction, about every 
trivial l^arliainenlary inlca'pellation and eve.ry resolution of 
a National Congress. Before the days of Mr. Panioty and 
Mr. Latimer, the idiotic .systc;m of administering India 
through the medium of telegraphic me.ssages was happily 
tempered by the frequent. and opportune loss of the cipher ; 
but even that “counsel of despair ’ was closed to the 
V iceroy when he r-eased to decipher his own despatches. 
He had to bear his “ Cross ” as best he could, and at times 
it must have been a wearv and depressing load, enough to 
turn a stronger brain than Lord Lansdowne’s. A Viceroy 
may be forgiven if he. hardly rises to the heights of heroism, 
or feels himself up to the making of history, at a moment 
when he is being pestered with alternate threats and 
entreaties about a trumpery question in Parliament. 

I hen again, Lord Lansdowne was supremely unlucky 
— with some remarkable exceptions — in the instruments on 
whom he had to lean, both in the Council and in the 
Provinces. He had a splendid Commander-in-Chief, and 
had never any cause to give a moment’.s anxiety to the 
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affairs of either Bombay or Madras, where lie was served 
(or let alone) with marked ability. But the Council does 
not consist only of a Commandcr-in -Chief ; and in Bengal, 
and the other provinces more immediately subordinated to 
the Viceroy, and most of all in the Feudatory States, things 
have gone from bad to worse, as one “distinguished 
administrator ” after another has been shed by Simla, and 
shot on to these convenient rubbish-heaps. 

The true story of the Manipur disaster has yet to be 
written. The one fact, and on(i fact only, that was clearly 
brought out by the debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons, was, that the Government of India .and the 
India Office were in league to strain every nerve to obscure 
the circumstances, and to render it imjiossiblt! to apportion 
the blame. The t.ask was obviously a most distasteful one 
to the straightforward and courageous Under-Secretary to 
whom it had to be entrusted ; and the whoUi Press com- 
mented at the time on thi; heavy strain that had been 
impo.sed on loyalty and official discipline. 

The egregious blundering that took place bv'er the State 
prosecution, in Calcutta, of a Bengali newspaper, the 
J^a>i<^obasbi\ that had lashed itself into a fury over the 
controversies about the Age of Consent Bill, has now 
almost become ancient history. And the oblivion thus 
obtained would be the best possible ending of a foolish 
business, were it not for the fact that blundtjr has succeeded 
blunder in Bengal, with startling rapidity. The indecent 
interference of the executive power with the High Court 
and the judiciary — the ridiculous alternations of bounce 
and timidity in dealing with the Maimansingh scandal- 
the dissensions and discontent engendered in Behar by the 
ill-omened scheme of a Cadastral Survey- -all these gross 
blunders, born of bureaucratic arrogance, and nurtured in 
administrative ineptitude, have been thrown into the shade 
by the monstrous indiscretions with which the Trial by 
Jury agitation in Bengal was first provoked and irritated, 
and then hushed up and submitted to. Apart altogether 
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from the intrinsic merits of the question, with which we an; 
not concerned, it is obvious on the face of it that the mis- 
guided folly of the Government has resulted in the infliction 
of a severe blow on the prestige of British rule in India. 

And then, what a spectacle we have in Upper India at 
this moment! — of British cavalry and artillery being 
niarched up and down to over-awe; a country, whose in- 
habitants only require reasonably fair, firm, and considerate 
treatment to be; as peaceful and law-abiding as any in the 
w^orld. A recent paper of singular ability in this RcviC7U 
has shown what ought to have been the attitude of the 
(Government in the dc;plorabIe “ cow-killing ” riots. And 
this is w'hat the Chi/ a)ui A/i/i/ary Cazcilc, by no means 
an iinfritaidly critic, says of the signs of the times, resulting 
from the curious admixture of foolish provocation tmd 
timidity that has been in vogue; of late : — 

“ \Vc nrc rc'liK taiit to draw attention to anything ominous in the ‘ signs 
ot* the limes’ in India; 1 )ut this alleged incendiarism at Peshawiir, result- 
ing in an immense loss of military stores, aiul the rumours of a similar 
outrage being intended at Kawul Mindi, must make tlic less confident 
among us pause and think whether these may not ho sparks from the 
volcano, on the crust of which llritish rule and civilisation in India have 
been im])Oscd. The riots at I 5 ()ml)ay, the cow-killing agitation throughout 
India, the recrudescence of dacoity in Native States, the increase of violent 
crime in British ]n’ovin('es, the racial assault cases, tlic attcinj^ts to wreck 
trains in the north-wes., the circulation of incendiary pam]>hlets— all these 
rise to the eye of the most casual observer as signs of unrest. It is not 
apparently an unrest w' .ich nu3vcs towards any definite object, but only a 
general uneasiness of liic body politic which needs careful watching, lest it 
develop into an outbreak of serious disease.” 

And only a day or two ago the Times Calcutta corre- 
spondent, telcigraphing on Dec. 3 , writes as follows : — 

“A somewhat serious skirmish between the police and dacoits h:is taken 
place in the Budaon district of the North-West Brovinccs, and 50 men of 
the 2nd l^engal Lancers have been sent from l^>areilly to hell) in maintain- 
ing order. The increasing audacity of gangs of robbers in some jiarts of 
Up])er India is one more sign of the feeling of unrest which is so prevalent 
just now\” 

In Kashmir, and again in Khelat, wc have; recently been 
treated to actual coups-cV dtat or revolutions. In Hyderabad, 
in Bhopal, and elsewhere, we have indications continually 
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cropping up of that “ spirit of unrest,” of which the Times 
and the Civil and Military Gazette, and probably many 
other papers, have spoken so strongly, 'I’he invertebrate 
policy of the Government, irritating and provocative as all 
weak policies always are, is producing its natural result. 

T^ord Roberts, in his fine speech the other day to the 
University of Kdinburgh, rightly declared that our duty 
was, to “treat our fellow-subjects in India, and especially 
the Chiefs and Princes, with consideration and sympathy,” 
and “ to maintain our rights and fulfil our engagements.” 
That spirit has been too much forgotten of late. We seem 
to have been watching rather for opportunities of .showing 
a spirit e.Kaclly the opposite of this ; and even now, we are 
.sending out an Opium Commission, largely at the cost of 
the Indian revenues, to annoy Native feeling, and to 
threaten some of the most loyal of the Princes with con- 
fiscation of their revenues and impoverishment of their 
peoples. And for what i* — to please a few fanatics, and 
win a few votes in the House of Commons! It may be 
pleaded that Lord Lansdowne cannot fairly be held 
responsible for this act of a Government to whose politics 
he is opposed. But on the other hand it may be 
doubted whether any Government would have forced such 
a disgrace on the V^icc;roy, if he had shown some determina- 
tion, some nerve and backbone, in dealing with the weak- 
nesses and timidities of a Secretary of State. 


Skm;.\. 
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THE NEW VICEROY AND OUR INDIAN 
PROTECTORA I'E. 

Bv Sir Roi’kr Letiiuriikjk. K.C, l.E. 

Lord Eloin’ out to India with unicpjc opportunities. 

It is of course quite true that he will have to face many 
<]uestions of immense gravity, as the hhist India .Associa- 
tion pointed out to His Excelle.ncy in the remarkable 
address which they presented in November, and as the 
X'iceroy Designate himself clearly recognises. He will 
have to undertake responsibilities of the first magnitude 
in attempting their solution. But he has, comparatively 
speaking, a free hand, such as none ol his illustrious prede- 
cessors ever enjoyed. He is not compelled by the force of 
circumstances to devote himsell to any oni; [ire-ordained 
and all-absorbing task -such as that of keeping the people 
alive in the midst of certain famine, that of constructing 
and fortifying a defensible frontier, or that of anne.xing and 
pacifying a great and turbulent kingdom. The three ter- 
rible b's. of Indian ])olitics P'inance, I'rontiers, Famine — 
though- still powerful as ever in the way of causing anxiety 
to, and imposing vigilance on, the V iceroy — are to a certain 
e.xtent [provided for, so far as concerns all probable develop- 
ments ; and even if the necessity for dealing with any or 
all of them should recur, experience, carefully treasured and 
thought out, will be found to have mad(i the way compara- 
tively straight and easy. Such a situation, it is obvious, 
offers what I have ventured to term unicpie opportunities 
for the initiation and carrying through of great and far- 
reaching internal reforms. The Political Party to which 
Lord El gin belongs ought, if there be any sincerity in its 
professions, strenuously to support him in this great task. 
Some of those reforms, that lie more immediately and 
directly before an ipconjing Viceroy, both in British India 
and in “the India of the Rajas,” have been frankly sug- 
gested by the address to which I have .referred. In this 
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paper I propose to dwell for a moment on the suggestions 
that have been therein offered for improved relations 
between the Paramount Power and that part of India that is 
called by Mr. C. L. Tupper “Our Indian Protectorate.” 

The landmarks in the modern history of those relations 
are (i) th(.* Queen’s Proclamation of 1S58 (the Magna 
Charla of India) ; and (2) the Proclameition of the Imperial 
style and title in 1877, accompanied by the establi.shment 
of a Council of the Kmpire, and the promulgation of an 
Imperial constitution for India, closely a.ssimilaled to that 
which had been adopted for the German Kmpire; six years 
earlier. The relations between the llritish Power and the 
Native States were so entirely revolutionised by these two 
great ev'ents, that it is unnecessary, at this time of day, to 
go behind them, further than to remark that the Imperial 
constitution is ba.sed on the antecedent Trcatic;s, as that of 
Germany was based on the Treaties of 1871.* .And as that 
Imperial Constitution has been loyally and spontaneously ac- 
cepted by the Native States, .so it is ab.soluU;ly binding on the 
Paramount Power. One of the tasks before Lord Klgin, and 
OIK* well worthy of his best energies — nodus vind ice diguus — is 
to respond to the good feeling of the Native States, by ac- 
knowledging, in an Imperial spirit, and with frank loyalty and 
spontaneity, the reciprocal duties of the British Government. 

Moreover, the circumstances of the hour are favourable 
to .such an enterpri.se from other points of view, besides the 
political condition of the Indian administration. Her 
Majesty the Queen Phnpress has shown, in various ways, 
keen interest in, and affection for, the various Indian 
dynasties connected with the Empire by ties of subordinate 
alliance ; while the Prince of Wales, and other members of 
the Imperial House, have made no secret of their friendly 
feelings towards many of the Indian Princes. Lord Elgin 
himself has many advantages, of age, position, and training, 
that fit him admirably for the task of dealing with such a 
question ; and pos.ses.ses also, in Sir Mortimer Durand, a 


See Malleson’s' yV/tf Rc'fonnding of the German Kmpire, last chapter. 
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Foreign Secretary young, able, and energetic, skilled in 
affairs, and having hereditary sympathies with the Indian 
dynasties. 

It will probably be found that most, perhaps all, of the 
grievances of the Native States take their origin in survivals 
of the policy, or no policy, pursued towards them by the 
British Power in times antecedent to the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion anti the transfer of the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. 'Phat policy was tlescribtxl in 
caustic terms by Colonel Davidson, the Resident at Hyder- 
abad under Lord Canning, who negotiated the Treaty ol 
i860 with the Nizam by which a portion of the “Assigned 
I )istricts " was restored to the .Sovereign of the 1 )eccan - 

“The jiollt'y the IIon'mniMe (.a)m[)n.ny\s Ciovernineiit piir.^tied to\var«ls the Nizam ever 
since the Paitition 'I'leaty of 1S17 after the termination t)f the Maliratta War, has been 
• . . completely one on their side of j/V zwlo sic Jttbro.*' 

Colonel 1 )avidson had already ob.served that - 

“ The wonder clearly is that . . . our claim did not render the Nizam hoi)eles.N)y in- 
solvent.” 

And els('.where he wrote - 

“I was present durinj^ the nci;otiations that took place in 1853 for the unre'<ervctl 
cession of llic llerar districts to our (lovernmenl, when Cleneral r.»ow informeil the 
T>urbar, if so sin rendered, he was authorised to cancel all our pecuniary demands on the 
llyderabail Slate. 1 witnessed the objurgations and threats then used to induce the late 
Nizam to acijuiescc in the (iovernment proposals, similar, with slight motiilications, to 
those now sulimitted to his successor for acceptance arul I am satislied his son has 
inherited all his f.ithcr’s aversion and dislike to part willi the Berars, except under certain 
stipulations, to our (Government.” 

Now, there can be no doubt whatever that, if the Imperial 
Government doe.s its duty, and loyally accepts the altered 
conditions brought about by the two great events men- 
tioned above, it must ever be as impossible for the Nizam, 
or any other Indian Prince, to be coerced by “ objurgations 
and threats,” as it would be for the King of Saxony or the 
King of Bavaria to be so coerced by thi; representatives of 
the Imperial German Power. That Colonel Davidson’s 
description of the negotiations of 1853 was by no means 
unduly unfavourable to the Indian Government is amply 
shown by the Bluer Book of April 6, 1854, on the affairs of 

* This refers to a demand for the complete cession of the Berars, as a condition of the 
Treaty of i860, that was subsequently abandoned in favour of thc existing arrangement — 
which, however, was hardly more in harmony with the wishes of the late Nizam. 
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Hyderabad ; and a perusal of that of May i 7, 1866, shows 
that hardly more consideration would have been j^iven to 
the late Nizam in 1 860, if it had not been for the good 
feeling and high-mindedness of Colonel Davidson, who 
seems to have received scant thanks for his pains from his 
own Covemment. 

Take, for instance, the allegation that is always put pro- 
minently forward by the supporters of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy in 1853, that — inasmuch as the cession, or temporary 
assignment, of the Herars was only demanded in order to 
provide for the punctual payment of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, just as the payment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force had long before been provided for by the cession of 
the Ceded Districts of Madras — the Nizam might have 
avoided the cession by agreeing to disband the Contingent. 
This is what Colonel Low (afterwards Sir John Low), 
Lord Dalhousie’s Resident, reported of his dealing with 
the Nizam on this particular point : — 

** His Hij^lincss hero sakl, in an aiij^ry tone of voice, * Suppose T were to declare lluit 
I don’t want the Contingent at all f 1 answered him instnul. r by sayinj^ that T was 
<juitc jtrepared for that case, only that the removing of that force from His Highness’s 
service must be done gradually, in order to preserve the good hlilh of llui l^ritish (lovcrn- 
ment tovvard.s those troops, wliich ha<l been heretofore ke])t up for, the advantage of the 
Ifyderabad ( lovernmcnt, first by his father’s consent, and then by his own, for :i long 
course of years, had been trained and disciplined and commanded by Ihitish Ofliccrs ; 
some years, 1 said, might perhaps elapse before all those men could either be otherwise 
provided for or discharged, ns they might respectively merit, and that until the wdn)le 
could be removed from His Highness’s service, 7vc still liar/c conimamf temporarily 

of ilistricts fo?' their lYi^alar pay tf/r fit '' 

The words I have italicised show beyond dispute that it 
is a m(;re sham to pnitend that the Nizam had the option 
of disbanding the Contingent instead of losing his territory. 
And at the last, the Minister Suraj-ul-Mulk (uncle of tht; 
first Sir Salar Jung) was distinctly told that llritish troops 
would occupy Hyderabad, and that two regiments were 
actually under orders to march from Poona, in case the 
assent of the Nizam were not forthcoming ! 

I have made these extracts from the Hyderabad Blue- 
Books, because it is notorious that the question of our for- 
cible retention of the Berars has been the weak point of our 
Protectorate policy ever since the strenuous endeavours of 
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the late Si’* Salar Jung to regain those districts in 1866, 
and again in 1876, and the liberal arrangements made by 
that clever Minister for guaranteeing fr6m other sources 
the necessary payments for the Contingent, brought clearly 
before the i)ublic the undeniable fact that our general treat- 
ment of the Nizam has not Ijeen in accord with our 
professions. 

Lord Canning, on November 19, i860, when restoring 
to the Nizam thi? Laichore Doab and Dharaseo, distinctly 
instructed the Rt^sident, Colonel Davidson, that tin; (xovern- 
ment of India would not demand from the Nizam, even 
tem[)orariIy, more; territory than would lie fairly sufficient 
to meet the payment of this Contingent, and oni; or two 
other [layments provided for by thi; I'reaty of 1853. He 
wrote; ■ 

“ His Hxot'llfncy in ('oimc.il is not <lis]»ostMl to accept territory yielding Inkhs a year, 
wlicii the Ni.am has ahe.uly Ijccn fold that \vc rc<[iurc only stj much as will yield 
32 lakli^.” 

Yet at this moment the Ilerars, still held by us for this 
purpose;, yield a gross revemu; of over 102 lakhs ! And if 
w<! had adhea'e.d to the understanding that <iur charges for ad- 
ministration should be; at the rate; them curre;nt in the Nizam’s 
either dtiniinions ejf 12,^ percent, on the gross ceilleictions, 
there weiuld re;main a net. re;ve:nue of nearly 90 lakhs ! Of 
course vve pay back into the Nizam’s treasury the annual 
surplus, now some '3 or i .j. lakhs, that remains after all the 
huge e'xpeneliture on the; administratiein, ])ublic weirks, e;tc., 
and all the stipulated payments have been made. Even 
this small obligation, ejbvieiusly impossible tei be long 
evaded, we did not fulfil for some years — as is shown by 
the letter of the; late Sir Salar Jung, which I ejuote below. 
But it is not the loss of revenue so much as the loss eif 
territory, and the consequent lo.ss of prestige, that has 
always been so keenly felt anel resented, both by the grand- 
father and by the father of the present Nizam, as well as 
by, it can hardly be doubtK;d, His Highness himself. 

That that resentment has not hitherto, so far as the 
public knows, been officially expressed* by the present 
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Nizam, may be due to the fact that the late Sir Salar Jung 
was distinctly promised that the question might be re- 
opened on the occasion of the coming of age of His 
Highness — and the latter doubtless is still awaiting the 
spontaneous fulfilment of this promise by our Government. 
The promise was the last resort of the Government, clearly 
worsted in argument. 

For it seems to me absolutely impossible to defend the 
retention of the Berars, when the Nizam asks for their 
restoration, and is able to furnish other unquestioned 
security for the payments for which their revenues weire to 
provide under the 'I'rcaties of 1853 and i860. Over and 
over again, in the course of the various negotiations, have 
we been compelled to admit, in the fullest and amplest 
terms, that the Nizam’s .sovereignty over these districts — 
hard as we tried both in 1853 and in i860 to frighten him 
into relinquishing all or some of it — has throughout been 
maintained intact ; and that we only administer them as a 
“trust” for him, simply to secure these payments, and for 
no other purpose whatever. I believe this was very 
generally felt and acknowledged in official circles, in 1876 
and again in i88i, when the late Sir Salar Jiing was 
pre.ssing the Nizam’s claims upon, us, both in India and at 
home. With some knowledge of the facts, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that the rendition 
would at that time have been carried out, if it had not 
unfortunately happened that the just claims of the Nizam 
had been obscured by the violent and utterly ridiculous 
and unwarrantable language of some of Sir Salar Jung’s 
supporters in the Press — and perhaps to some extent by 
the somewhat exaggerated pretensions of that most able 
and loyal Minister himself. The heat and acrimony of 
those unfortunate, controversies have now happily passed 
into oblivion. The young Nizam has come of age, has 
been duly installed on the masnad, and is said to be 
proving himself a capable and intelligent ruler. He has 
given the most substantial proofs of his loyalty to the 
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On the 8th of March, 1853, he was initiated into the 
mysteries of the Christian religion by Dr. Login, but htt 
had never taken this initiation .seriously. He preferred, 
until lately, the “ Gkaxth” to the Bible and to the Koran. 
Last year he told int; formally : “ the rrulh is in the Bible. 
If I <lie con.scious, I will have my hand on the Bible. 
If I die unconscious, I wish to be buried according to the 
Protestant Anglican rite, the State-religion.” This also I 
naturally reported to the British Ambassador. 

The Maliaraj.'i honoured me with his friendship as a 
private individual. With Cieneral Count Carrole de Tevis 
he spoke about the affairs of India, for the General was to 
be to him what General Allard had bexm to his father, 
Ranjit .Singh. I greatly appreciated the good heart and 
high intellect, as also the fatalistic resignation of Maharaja 
Dhulip Singh. 

I can thc;rt:fore not speak of the Sovereign, the ward of 
Lngland, whom she dethroned ; of the treaties of Bhyrowal 
and Lahore;, or of the Manifestos of the dethroned rebel 
or claimant, but I have known him during his stay in Paris 
and was a witness of his second marriage and of the sale of 
some of his je.wel.s, one fortune and the; either misfortune. 

“I marry,” he; said, -“Miss Ada Douglas Wethcrill, 
bccaiise she is EnoUsh ; she^ will be: the sister and the; 
se;cond me:>the;r of my first children.!’ The Civil marriage 
toe)k place at the; Mairie; of the second Arrondissement of 
Paris. The Maharaja gave his arm to my wife and Miss 
Ada took mint;. 'The othe;r three witnesses were Count de 
TeSvis, Dr. ele Cyon, a Councillor t)f His Majesty the 
Tsar, and Monsieur Pelletier whom he had known in 
Russia. Princess Ada had the courage to be present 
incognito at the public .sale of the jewels of her hu.sband. 
The cessation of the British indemnities had placed the 
once -opulent king of Lahore in a condition of real 
distress. When w6 returned, we found Dhulip Singh 
thoughtful, but resigned. He merely told his wife “ this 
is one of the most humiliating and sad 'trials of my life ; 
may the will of God be blessed !” • Indeed, this unfortunate 
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Prince often told me : “ God has raised mt^ and God has 
humbled me. It was written. May His will be done!” 
I )hulip Sintjh was very fond of the Phiglish individually 
and tried to imitate them as much as possible. All who 
showed an interest in him evoked his symi)athetic gratitude. 
He naively con fes-sed his astonishment that men who had 
such great personal qualiti(;s could as a nation be so 
thoroughly selfish and pitile.ss to others. Dhulip Singh 
used daily to brood for hours on the jiast and on the 
possibilities of the future. He had “vowed an implacable 
hatred to tht; Viceroys, Governors, Ministers and high 
Dignitaries generally of India and Rngland, who. directly 
or indirectly, under pretexts born from their own hantli- 
"work, had desjjoiled the child of his Kingdom and had 
persecuted the dethroned King.” certain native super- 
stition prevented him from naming thcan, except mentally, 
but, all his life, he followed their luck or ill-luck, to them- 
selves or to their belongings, with incessant attention. 
“God is just; all human accounts will be settled by Him 
either in this world or the next.” Yet his kind and 
magnanimous disposition, aided by religion, made him say 
often : “ In dying, I will forgive thcmi all, .so that God may 
forgive me the w'rong I have done.” J’er contra, he likeal 
to remember and pronounce; the; names of those who had 
rendered him services or who had shown him friendship 
and sympathy. I regret that I cannot cite them. To me. 
they were strangers and my memory has not retained their 
names. The Maharaja often mentioned you as the founder 
of many educational institutions in his country, the languages 
of which you spoke and wrote so well and the customs, 
religions and views of which you knew better than anyone 
cl.se. Above all, you loved the nativ'cs and wished them 
to be governed, but not oppressed. 

Dhulip Singh daily read several leading journals and 
kept the principal reviews of India, England and France. 
He was as well-read as he was modest. He carefully con- 
cealed his .science as something too private to be made 
known. I le spoke several languages and read the Bible in 
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Hebrew' and Latin. He often enquired into the labours 
of our learned societies, took an interest in our International 
Congress of (Orientalists. attend(;d the lectures of travellers 
like ). Dupuis, the explorer of the Re.d River who induced 
France to conquer Annam and Tonkin. He sjjecially 
attcMided when at tin; Indo-Chinese Society 1 tinlarqed on 
the appropriateness of an amicable understanding between 
France and blngland for the constitution of a political 
equilibrium in Indo-China by ;> Buffer-.State, formcid ot 
Shan and Laotian StaUxs umh'r the Prince Mingim Min 
of Burma. Hi; objected : “ What l)(;comes of China in this 
plan ? If. in the e.xtremi; Fast, the beginning of wisdom is 
the fear of Fngland, the eiiil of wisdom ought to be the 
fear of C.'hina. ’ 

1 have no doubt that tlu; supreme wish of Dhulip .Singh 
will be fullilled. It was ; •* May haigland be mi;rciful and 
generous to my wife ami chiklren ; they are truly Ixnglish 
and are, therefore, incapable of causing the least umbragi; 
or of claiming the sovereignty of the Panjab.’’ 

The bimevolent rece[Jtion which Dhulip .Singh met in 
Russia was accorded to the unha[)py monarch, not to the 
Sikh claimant. Nor did he expect more. He knew, in 
fact, that Russia could not be expected to intervene be- 
tw'een him and Fngland or provoke an agitation in his 
favour among his subjects. Hi; said ; “ Whenever Russia 
will think the hour come, she will descend on India to drivt; 
out the Engli.sh, not to take their place, but to establish 
Federations of Indian States bound to her by Treaties of 
friendship and commerce.” On that subject too he used to 
dream, when wide-awake, more sno. As an instance he 
one day told me laughingly : “ 1 am dreaming of a Triple 
Alliance composed of England, P' ranee and Russia, with 
well-defined satisfactions to their respective ambitions, 

stopping only at the limits of unnecessary encroachments 

• • 

on the respective three allies.” — “ And what would be your 
place in this Triplicity ?" — “Oh, I still remained the 
dethroned, but the income of my father's property was 
restored as also the payment of my s’tipulated indemnities.” 
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Dhulip Singh often repeated that France was for him 
“the good and classic ground of hospitality to all mis- 
fortunes, great and small, where he had been most free 
and where fewest had meddled in his affairs,” He had 
a high regard for M. Carnot and was astonished that our 
political changes of Ministry brought about no internal or 
external disorder and wen; so readily accepted by public 
opinion. 

liy philosophy and religion, l^hulip Singh rose from 
fatalism to resignation. His main characteristics were 
kindness, generosity and sweetness of disposition. His 
will was tenacious in rc, though mild in niodo, but all his 
life he was obliged to yi(;ld, seeing that the only .sanction 
to his will was the voluntary respect due to a great mis- 
fortune. I'he Princess Ada was the devoted companion of 
his e.xile, endeavouring to distract his sorrow, to interest 
him in his family and yet not to hide from him the hope- 
lessness of re-a.scending the throne of l^ahore. She care- 
fully watched over her children and is as kind as she is 
beautiful.” 

The story of Dhulip Singh’s first conversion to Christi- 
anity is thus told by a former resident at Fatahgarh ; “ The 
three boys. Tommy Scott, Duleep Singh and another were 
playing together and got very hot. The two English lads 
then drank water out of a Lotah, but refused to give it to 
the little Maharaja, as doing so would spoil his caste. 
Thirsty Duleep Singh, however, said that he must have 
his drink and would become a Christian. So he drank out 
of the Lotah which the other boys had used and ran into 
the house announcing his change of religion. Duleep 
Singh’s cousin, however, remained a Sikh, for he was in 
charge of female relatives who looked carefully after him.” 


To judge from Dhulip Singh’s letters to his friends in 
England when he was on a visit to India in 1864, he had a 
great dislike to the natives of that -Continent. — Eo. 
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’I'is not in mortals to command success ; and in that re- 
s[)ect, the outtjoinij Viceroy has only sliarcd the common 
lot of mortals. Has he dc.served success ? That is a 
question that is perhaps worth considering' for a few 
moments, before finally closing the book on an uninspiring 
chapter of Indian history. 

We believe the answer to that question would be emidiati- 
cally in the affirmative, if amiability of disposition, urbanity 
of manner, and rectitude of jiersonal character, were the 
only ([ualities required for a great Vh’ceroy. Simla’s fare- 
wctll to Lord l.ansdowne is, beyond all (|uestion, one of 
unfeignc;d admiration and regret. 

Hut Simla is not India. Simla opinion l)ecomes every 
year less and less representatives of Indian opinion. Indeed, 
the tendency at pre.sent seems to be, for Simla opinion to 
come more ami more into actual conllicl with Indian ojiinion, 
as its bureaucratic aristocracy grows larger and its bureau- 
cratic exclusiveness mort; marked. In the Services, those 
whom Simla loves bccoim; the “ curled darlings ” of the 
Secretariats, and rise to be themse.lves .Secretaries, and 
even Members of Council- and Lieutenant-( jovernor.s. Hut 
they are. not the men whom one would like! to have at the 
head of one’s Province, still less of one.’s district, in times 
of di.sorder and dangc:r ; and no one would accuse them of 
being in touch eith(;r with the people, or with the ‘‘ grunt- 
ing and sweating ” rank-and-file of the .Services down in 
the plains. One feels instinctively that they can bring 
about a Manipur mas.sacre or abolish trial by jury, with ccpial 
grace and lightheartedness, in the intervals of an Annandale 
Gymkhana, or while engaged in the pleasant process of 
calling for “ more Reports ” from the grunters and sweaters 
aforesaid. Hut one would hardly wish for them when 

actual tough work has tb be done ; for that, Simla has 
unfitted them. 
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And so it may be with Viceroys. At Simla, the Viceroy 
is his own golden image. The air there is always laden 
with the sol't and captivating notes of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, l^ioiiecr, Civil and jMilitary Gazette, and 
all kinds of sweet official music ; and whoso at the sound 
of that pleasant music falleth not down and worshippeth, is 
the same hour cast i«ilo the midst of a burning fiery district 
in the plains. The Great Panjandrum of a huge and 
powerful organization for Mutual Adulation ol this sort is 
about as badly placed, for learning real fads and forming Just 
conclusions, as any man can well be. By locating him at 
Simla, we do our level best to make it impossible for any 
Viceroy to be an efficient ruler. And in such circumstances, 
amiability of temper is one of the most dangerous of snares. 
From the top of jacko down to the cart-road, and from 
Mashobra on the one side to Jutogh on the other, there is 
not a .soul who is not inces.santly hymning soft Lydian 
measures to the Presence, and assuring the king that he 
will live for ever, and his every enemy be scattered before 
him. 

Simla, then, has been a large factor in Lord Lansdowne’s 
failure — and his own too credulous amiability has been 
another. But it must be admitted that he has been excep- 
tionally unlucky. Lven in his luck he has been unlucky, 
paradoxical as that may sound ; for he has had the luck to 
have no great P'amine and no great War to face, and 
consecpiently the ill-luck not to be able to put all the blame 
on either of those two convenient and striking forms of 
catastrophe. 

Then again, he has had the ill-luck to be tied up, during 
the greater part of his term of office, to the most hopeless 
Secretaries of State that have ever sat at the upper end of 
that dreadful telegraph-wire to meddle and muddle. Every 
one will remember, as every one sympathised with, the 
anger and scorn that breathed in every word of Sir John 
Gorst’s famous Manipur speech in the House of Commons, 
at the fussy incapacity ruling in Whitehall. Poor, Lord 
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Cross suffered from a curious disease — Bradlaugh on the 
brain ; and if all the secrets of the V’^iceregal telegraph 
cipher were known to the world, it is pretty safe to 
prophesy that the world would be less hard on Lord 
Lansdownt! for many of his weakncisses and faux pas. 
How interesting, for instance, would be the complete text 
of the secret telegraphic correspondence between the 
S(!cretary of State and the Viceroy on the subject of Mrs. 
(irimwood’s account of the Manipur disasters : and equally 
edifying would be the telegrams about the prosecution of 
the Aaiioobas/ii newspaper, about th(i affairs of Hyderabad 
or those of Kashmir, or about the Opium resolution, or the 
Cantonment Acts. At .Simla it us(!d to be said that the 
effect of the mildest <]uestion in the House of Commons 
was simply to utterly demoralise Lord Cross; and it must 
have bi;en trying for the Victtroy, to have a master tele- 
graphing to you continually from the; other (md of a cable, 
in a stale, ol miml bordering on distraction, about every 
trivial Parliamentary interpellation and every n^solution of 
a National Congress. Ihtfore the days of Mr. Panioty and 
Mr. Latimer, th(i idiotic system of administering India 
through the medium of telegraphic messages was happily 
t(impered‘ by the frequent and opportunf,; loss of the cipher ; 
l)ut even that “coun-sef of despair” was closed to the 
Viceroy when he cetised to decipher his own despatches. 
He had to bear liis “ Cross ” as best he could, and at times 
it must hav'e been a weary and depressing load, enough to 
turn a stronger brain than Lord Lansdowne’s. A V'iceroy 
may bo forgiven if he hardly rises to the heights of heroism, 
or feels himself up to the making of history, at a moment 
when he is being pestered with alternate threats and 
entreaties about a trumpery question in Parliament. 

Then again. Lord Lansdowne was supremely unlucky 
— with some remarkable exceptions — in the instruments on 
whom he had to lean, both in the Council and in the 
Provinces. I le had a .splendid Commander-in-Chief, and 
had nev’^er any cause to give a moment’s anxiety to the 
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affairs of either Bombay or Madras, where he was served 
(or let alone) with marked ability. But the Council does 
not consist only of a Commander-in-Chief ; and in Bengal, 
and the other provinces more immediately subordinated to 
the Viceroy, and most of all in the Feudatory States, things 
have gone from bad to worse, as one “ distinguished 
administrator ” after another has been shed Isy Simla, and 
shot on to these convenient rubbish-heaps. 

The true story of the Manipur disaster has yet to b(; 
written. The one fact, and one fact only, that \vas clearly 
brought out by the debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons, was, that the Government of India and the 
India Office were in league to strain every nerves to ob.scure 
the circumstances, and to render it impossible, to ai)portion 
the blame, d'he task was obviously a most distasteful one 
to the straightforward and courageous Under-. Secretary to 
whom it had to be entrusted ; and the whole Prt^ss com- 
mented at the time on the heavy strain that had been 
imposed on loyalty and official dLscipline. 

The egregious blundering that took place over the State 
prosecution, in Calcutta, of a Ikmgali news|)aper, the 
liangohaslii. that had lashed itself into a fury over tht; 
controversies about the Age of Consent Bill, has now 
almost become ancient history. And the oblivion thus 
obtained would be the best possible ending of a foolish 
business, were it not for the fact that blunder has succeeded 
blunder in Bengal, with startling rapidity. The indecent 
interference of the executive power with the High Court 
and the judiciary — the ridiculous alternations of bounce 
and timidity in dealing with the Maimansingh scandal - 
the dissensions and discontent engendered in Behar by the 
ill-omened scheme of a Cadastral Survey — all these gross 
blunders, born of bureaucratic arrogance, and nurtured in 
administrative ineptitude, have been thrown into the shade 
by the monstrous indiscretions with which the Trial by 
Jury agitation in Bengal was first provoked and irritated, 
and then hushed up and submitted to. Apart altogether 
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from the intrinsic merits of the (juestion, with which w’e are 
not concernctl, it is obvious on the face of it that the mis- 
guided folly of the (lOvernment has resulted in the infliction 
of a severe blow on the prestige of Uritish rule in India. 

And then, what a S2)ectacle we have in flpper India at 
this moment! — of British cavalry and artillery being- 
marched up and down to over-awe a country, whose in- 
habitants only require reasonably fair, firm, and considerate 
treatment to be as peaceful and law-abiding as any in the 
world. A recent paper of singular aliility in this J\cvicw 
has shown what ought to have bee.n the attitude of the 
( jovernment in the deplorable “ cow-killing ” riots. And 
this is what tlie Civil and Miliiary (Hazel tc, by no means 
an unfriendly critic, says of the signs of the times, resulting 
from the curious admixture of fooli.sh provocation and 
timidity that has beem in vogue of late : 

“ VVe are reluctant to draw attention to anything ominous in the ‘signs 
of the times' in India: l)iit this alleged incendiarism at Peshawar, result- 
ing in an immense loss of military stores, and the rumours of a similar 
outrage being intended at Rawul Pindi, must make the less conlidcnl 
among us pause and think whether these may not be s[)arks from the 
volcano, on the crust of whicli Uritish rule and civilisation in Indii have 
been imposed. The riots at IJombay, the cow killing agitation ihrougliout 
India, the recrudescence of dacoity in Native States, the increase of violent 
crime in H'ritish provinces, the racial assault crises, the attcmpls to wreck 
trains in the north-west, tlic circulation of incendiary pamjfhlels — all these 
rise to the eye of the most casual observer as signs of unrest. It is not 
apparently an unrest w' ich moves towards any definite object, hut only a 
general uneasiness of the body jiolitic which needs careful watching, lest it 
develop into an outbreak of .serious disease.” 

And only a day or two ago the Times Calcutta corre- 
spondent, telegra[)hing on Dec. 3, write.s as follows : -- 

‘'A somewhat serious skirmish between the police and dacoits has taken 
place in the Iiudaon district of the North-West Provinces, and 50 men of 
the 2nd iiengal Lancers have been sent from llareilly to help in maintain- 
ing order. The increasing audacity of gangs of robbers in some parts of 
Upper India is one more sign of the feeling of unrest which is so jire valent 
just now.” 

In Kashmir, and again Jn Khelat, wc have recently been 
treated to actual coitps-cTdiat or revolutions. In Hyderabad, 
in Bhopal, and elsewhere, we have indications continually 
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cropping up of that “ spirit of unrest,” of which the Times 
and the Civil and- Military (laactte, and probably many 
other papers, have spoken so strongly. The invertebrate 
policy of the Government, irritating and provocative as all 
weak policies always are, is producing its natural result. 

Lord Roberts, in his fine .speech the other day to the 
University of ICdinburgh, rightly declared that our duty 
was, to “treat our fellow-subjects in India, and especially 
the Chiefs and Prince.s, with consideration and sympathy,” 
and “ to maintain our rights and fulfil our engagements.” 
That spirit has been too much forgotten of late. We seem 
to have been watching rathetr for opportunities of .showing 
a spirit exactly the opposite of this ; and even now, we arc 
sending out an Opium Commission, largely at the cost of 
the Indian revenues, to annoy Native feeling, and to 
threaten .some of the most loyal of the Princes with con- 
fiscation of their revenues and impoverishment of their 
peoples. And for what ? to please a fc;w fanatics, and 
win a few votes in the House of Commons! It mav be 
pleaded that Lord Lansdowne cannot .fairly be hedd 
responsible for this act of a Government to whose politics 
he is opposed. But on the other hand it may be 
doubted whether any Government would have forced such 
a di.sgrace on the Viceroy, if he had shown some determina- 
tion, some nerve and backbone, in dealing with the weak- 
nesses and timidities of a Secretary of .State. 


ScNliX. 
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PRO rECl'ORATI-:. 

13\’ Sir Roi'kr Lktiii5rii)(’.k. K.C.I.E. 

Lord I'.l(;ix goes out to India with vinicjnc opportunities. 
It is of course <piile truci that l\e will have to face, many 
(jucstions of immense gravity, as the East India Associa- 
tion pointed out to Ilis Excellency in the nnnarkable 
address which they presented in November, and as the 
\dc(!roy Designate himself ch.-arly recognises. He will 
have to undertake responsibilities of the fust magnitude 
in attcanpting their solution. Put he has, comparatively 
speaking, a free harul, such as none of his illustrious prede- 
ce.ssors ever enjoyed. He is not compelled by the force of 
circumstances to devote himself to any one pre-ordained 
and all-absorbing task — such as that of keeping the people 
alive in the midst of certain famine, that of constructing 
and fortifying a defensible frontier, or that of anne.xing and 
pacifying a great and turbulent kingdom. The three ter- 
rible I's. of Indian politics— P'inance, P'rontiers, bamine — 
though still powca'ful as ev<’r in the way of causing anxiety 
to, and imposing vigilance on, the V'iceroy — are to a certain 
extent provitled for, so far as concerns all probable develop- 
ments ; and even if the necessity for dealing with any or 
all of them should recur, experience, carefully treasured and 
thought out, will be found to have made the way'^ compara- 
tively straight and easy. Such a situation, it is obvious, 
offers what I havci venfured to term unique opportunities 
for the initiation and carrying through of great and far- 
reaching internal reforms. 'I'he Political Party to which 
Lord Ivlgin b(.;longs ought, if there be any sincerity in its 
professions, strenuously to support him in this great task. 
Some of those reforms, that lie more immediately and 
directly before an incoming Viceroy, both in British India 
and in “ the India of the Rdjas,” have been frankly sug- 
gested by the address to which I have referred. In this 
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paper I propose to dwell for a moment on the suggestions 
that have bec.*n therein offered for improved relations 
between the Paramount Power and that part of India that is 
called by Mr. C. 1 ^. Tupper “Our Indian Protc^ctorate.” 

The landmarks in the modern history of those relations 
are (i) the Queen’s Proclamation of 1^58 (the Magna 
C/iarta of India) ; and (2) the Proclamation of the Imperial 
style and title in 1877, accompanied by the establishment 
of a Council of the I'Zmpire, and the promulgation of an 
Imperial constitution for India, closely assimilated to that 
which had been adopted for the (German Empire six years 
earlier. The relations between the British Power and the 
Native States were so entirely revolutionised by these two 
great events, that it is unnecessar)^ at this time of day, to 
go behind them, further than to remark that the Imperial 
constitution is based on the antecedent 'I'leaties, as that of 
Germany was based on the 'I'reaties of 187 r.'^ And as that 
Imperial Constitution has been loyally and spontaneously ac- 
cepted by the Native States, so it is absolutely binding on the 
Paramount Power. One of the tasks before Lord Elgin, and 
one well worthyof his best energies — nodnst’indicc dignns — is 
to respond to the good feeling of the Nativt; States, by ac- 
knowledginjTj in an Imperial spirit, and with frank loyalty and 
spontaneity, the reciprocal dutit;s of the British Government. 

Moreover, the circumstances of the hour are favourable 
to such an enterprise from other points of view, besides the 
political condition of the Indian administration. Her 
Majesty the Queen P'mpress has shown, in various ways, 
keen interest in, and affection for, the various Indian 
dynasties connected with the Empire by ties of subordinate 
alliance ; while the Prince of Wales, and other members of 
the Imperial House, have made no secret of their friendly 
feelings towards many of the Indian Princes. Lord Elgin 
himself has many advantages, of age, position, and training, 
that fit him admirably for the task of dealing with such a 
question ; and possesses also, in Sir Mortimer Durand, a 


* See Mallcson's The Re-foundUig of the German Umpire^ last chapter. 
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foreign Sojcrctary young, able, and energetic, skilled in 
affairs, and having hereditary sympathies with the Indian 
dynasties. 

It will probably be found that most, perhaps all, of the 
grievances of the Native States take their origin in survivals 
ot the policy, or no policy, pursued towards them by the 
British Power in times antectjdent to the Ou<;en’s Proclama- 
tion and tlu^ transfer of the CiOvernm<int of India from thii 
Company to the Crown. That policy was describc;d in 
caustic terms by Colonel David.son, the Resident at Hyder- 
abad under Lord Canning, who negotiated the Treaty of 
iS6o with the Nizam by which a portion of the “Assigned 
Districts ” was restored to the .Sovereign of the 1 )eccan : 

“The policy the I lonourable Coniiiany’s < lovernmenl pursticd tt)\vauls the Ni/.am over 
since the 1 ‘aititinn Treaty of 1S17 after the trrniinatioii of the Mahratia War, has ])cen 
. . . compleloly one on their side of sic volo sic jubcoi' 

Colonel 1 )aviclson had already observed that 

“The wonder clearly is that . . . our claim did not render the Ni/am hopcles.sly in- 
solvent.” 

And elsewhere he wrote 

“I was present durinj; the ncj;otiations th:U to*)k place in 1853 for the unreserved 
cession of the iJerar districts to onr ( iovernment, when General I.ow infornietl the 
.Durbar, if so surrcndctctl, he was autliorise<l It) cancel all our pecuniary dennands on the 
Hytlerabail State. I witnc'^sed the objurijations and threats then used to induce the late 
Ni/.aiii to acxjuitsce in tin; Government proposals, similar, with slight modilications, to 
those now sulunittcd it) his succes.‘'^>r for acceptance and 1 am satisfied his stm has 
inherited all his father’s aversion and dislike U) part with the Herars, except under certain 
Stipulations, to mir t .overnment.” 

Now, there can be no doubt whatever that, if the Imperial 
Government does its duty, and loyally accepts the altered 
conditions brought about by the two great events men- 
tioned above, it must ever be as impos.sible for the Nizam, 
or any other Indian Prince, to be coerced by “objurgations 
and threats,” as it would be for the King of Sa.Kony or the 
King of Bavaria to be so coerced by the representatives of 
the Imperial German Power, dhat Colonel Davidson’s 
description of the negotiations of 1853 was by no means 
unduly unfavourable to the Indian Government is amply 
shown by the Blue-BooR of April 6, 1854, on the affairs of 

■* This refers to a deraand for the complete cession of the lierars, as a condition of the 
Treaty of iS6o, lhal was subsequently abandoned in favour of the existing arrangement — 
which, however, w^as hardly mure in harmony with the wishes of the late Nizam. 
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Hyderabad ; and a perusal of that of May 17, 1866, shows 
that hardly more consideration would have been given to 
the late Nizam in i860, if it had not been for the good 
feeling and high-mindedness of Colonel Davidson, who 
seems to have received scant thanks for his pains from his 
own Gov'ernment. 

Take, for instance, the allegation that is always put pro- 
minently forward by the supporters of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy in 1853, that- Inasmuch as the cession, or temporary 
assignment, of the Herars was only demanded in order to 
pi'ovlde for tlu; punctual payment of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, just as the payment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force had long before been provided for by the cession of 
the Ceded Districts of Madras — the Nizam might have 
avoided the ct-ssion by agreeing to disband the Contingcait. 
This is what Colonel Low (afterwards Sir John Low), 
Lord 1 )alhousie’s Resident, reported of his dealing wa’th 
the Nizam on this particular point; 

“ His Hij^hnes.s here said, in an anj^ry lone of voice, ‘Suppose.! were to tleclaie that 
I don’t want the Continf;ont at all ?’ 1 answeretl him instantcr l)y saying;; that I was 

<juite prepared for that case, only that tlu? removing tjf that forct? rrt)m His Highness’s 
service must be done gradually, in onlcr to pre.serve the got>«l failh of the Jkitish (lovern- 
ment towards those troops, which had been heretofore kept iu> for the ailvsinlage tjf the 
Hyderabad (Government, first by his father’s consent, and then by hi.s i>wn, for a long 
course of years, had been trained and di.sciplinod and cominandcfl by liritish (Officers ; 
.some years, I said, might perhaps elapse before all those men ctuikl either be otherwise 
provided for or discharged, as they might respectively merit, and that until the wh»)le 
could be removed from His Highness’s service, tp/’ niti'il still haite cotumand temporal ify 
of districts for their rci^tdar pay me at i'' 

The words I have italicised show beyond dispute that it 
is a mere sham to pretend that the Nizam had the option 
of disbanding the Contingent instead of losing his territory. 
And at the last, the Minister Suraj-ul-Mulk (uncle of the 
first Sir Salar Jung) was distinctly told that British troops 
would occupy Hyderabad, and that two regiments were 
actually under orders to march from Poona, in case the 
assent of the Nizam were not forthcoming! 

I have made these extracts from the blyderabad Blue- 
Books, because it is notorious that the question of our for- 
cible retention of the Berars has been the weak point of our 
Protectorate policy ever since the strenuous endeavours of 
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the late Sir Salar ]un" to regain those districts in iS66, 
and again in 1876, and the liberal arrangements made by 
that clev'cr Minister for guaranteeing from other sources 
the necessary jjayments for the Contingtmt, brought clearly 
before the public the undeniable fact that our gen(;ral treat- 
ment of the b»izam has not been in accord with our 
professions. 

I .ord Cannitig, on hJovember 19, t<S6o, when restoring 
to the Nizam the Raichorc: Doab and Dharaseo, distinctly 
instructed the Resident, Colonel Davidson, that tin; (Govern- 
ment of India would not demand from the Nizam, <'v(a» 
temporarily, more territory than would be fairly suflicient 
to meet the payment of this Contingemt, and one or two 
othen* paymemts jjrovidtxl for by the Treaty of He 

wrote 

“ Ilis I'Nccllcncy in (.'ouiicil is nol <lis])<)scil to accept territory yuiMinR I.ikhs a year, 
^^hen the Ni/am lias already 1/ceii told llint wc rc<|iiirc only so inucli as will yield 
32 Liklis.” 

Yet at tliis moment the Berars, still hcKl by us for this 
purpose, yield a gross rttvamue of over 102 lakhs! And if 
we had adherc'd to the understanding that our charges for ad- 
ministration should be at the rate then current in the; Nizam’s 
other dominions of 12.^ per cent, on the gross collections, 
thi;re would remain a mit revenue of nearly 90 lakhs ! Of 
course we pay back into the Nizam’s treasury the annual 
surplus, now some 13 or 14 lakhs, that remains after all the 
huge expenditure on tiu; ai1ministrati(in, puldic works, etc., 
and all the stipulated payments have been made. Even 
this small obligation, obviously impossible to be long 
evaded, we did not fulfil for some years — as is shown by 
the letter of the late .Sir Salar Jung, which I quote below. 
But it is not the loss of revenue so much as the loss of 
territory, and the consequent loss of prestige, that has 
always been so keenly felt and resented, both by the grand- 
father and by the father of the present Nizam, as well as 
by, it can hardly be doubted. His Highness himself. 

That that resentment has not hitherto, so far as the 
public knows, been officially expre.ssed ‘by the present 
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Nizam, may be clue to the fact that the late Sir Salar Jung 
was distinctly promised that the (juestion might be re- 
opened on the occasion of the coming of age of His 
Highness — and the latter doubtless is still awaiting the 
spontaneous fulfilment of this promise by our Government. 
The promise was the last resort of the Government, clearly 
worsted in argument. 

For it seems to me absolutely impossible to defend the 
retention of the Berars, when the Nizam asks for their 
restoration, and is able to furnish other unquestioned 
security for the payments for which their revenues were; to 
provide under the Treaties of 1853 and i860. Over and 
over again, in the course of the various negotiations, have 
w<; been compelled to admit, in the fullest and amplest 
terms, that the Nizam's sovereignty over these distrlct.s^ — • 
hard as we triecl both in 1853 and in i860 to frighten him 
into relinquishing all or some of it — has throughout beiui 
maintained intact ; and that we only administer them as a 
“trust” for him, simply to secure the.se payments, and for 
no other purpose whatever. I believe this was very 
generally felt and acknowledged in official circles, in 1S76 
and again in 1881, when the late Sir Sabir Jung was 
pressing the Nizam's claims upon us, both in India and at 
home. With some knowledge of tin; facts, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that the rendition 
would at that time have been carried out, if it had not 
unfortunately happened that the just claims of the Nizam 
had been obscured by the violent and utterly ridiculous 
and unwarrantable language of some of Sir Salar Jung’s 
supporters in the Press — and perhaps to some extent by 
the somewhat exaggerated pretensions of that most able 
and loyal Minister himself. The heat and acrimony of 
those unfortunate controversies have now happily passed 
into oblivion. The young Nizam has come of age, ha.s 
been duly installed on the m'asnad, and is said to be 
proving himself a capable and intelligent ruler. He has 
given the most substantial proofs of his loyalty to the 
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Paramount Power ; everyone will remember the enthusiasm 
with which His Highness s hotter to Lord Dufferin at the 
time of the l^enjdeh affair was receivcnl in England — in 
which he offered not only a liberal contribution for frontier 
defence in money, but, what was far better, “his own 
sword if need In iS6o, Lord Canning gave back to 

His Highness’s fathtjr the administration of tlu,* Raichore 
Hoab and l)haras(!o, that had formed a part (if the territory 
ceded in 1S53 ; and I have seen, by personal observation, 
that the administration of the Raichore 1 )oab will compare 
not unfav''ourably with our own administration in the neigh- 
bouring British districts. Lord Elgin may well claim the 
privilege of completing the act of justice- commenced by 
Lord Canning in i860. 

it will be .seen that tlu.; reason allegcal by Sir .Salar Jung 
why, in 1 S66, he tiared to put forward claims that he. might 
have been afraid to spt^ak of at an earlier ptn-iod, was, that 
the Oueen’s Proclamation had inauguratcKl a new era in 
our relations with the; Native Powers of India. H(;re are 
two e-xtracts from Sir Salar's letter, addressed to the Briii.sh 
Resident on October 27, 1866: 

Kroin Siilar Junjf, Minish^i* His 1 1 l]ji- Xi/.ain, lo Sir ( icorjjc \ ule, (?. 15 ., 
K C.S. I., kr.sidciil at I lyderabml. --(No. iS), tialcd 1 lytlcrab.icl, 27th October 1866. 

My hkak Sir tiKnuc.E Vlle, — I am very icluctant lt» trouble you ami the Ciovein- 
iuent of Imlia with this Icttci, but circumstances and the repeated impuiics of Ili.s High- 
ness tlic Ni/ain on the subje^* render it necessary for me lo tlo bo. 

2. \ ou are aware from the correspomlence on rectipl in ytjur (;flice of tlie great rJifii- 
eiilty witli wliich His Highness the late Ni/am was j^ersuaded lo assign Ilerar to the 
British (’.overnment in The I'ritish ( lovernment, in the tirst instance, desired the 

districts should be ceiled in i)ert)eluily, to which His Highness w'ould not consent, and it 
was only lo prevent the unpleasantness insct>arable from pecuni.aiy transactions between the 
two ( lovernnients, and tlie as«-iirances of (icneral T.ow' that the assignment would be just 
the same thing as giving districts into the charge of Aiab or other Jemadars, that His 
Highness was prevailed upon to accede to the measure, exiiecting that he would derive 
eimsiderablc benefit by it. Accordingly, the terms of the Treaty rc«|uired accounts to be 
furnished yearly, and the surplus to be paid to His Highness ; but it is well known that 
neither of these conditions was fulfilletl. In consequence of this, the Circar applied lo 
the Hritish (lovernment for the restoration of districts held in excess of the amount 
required by Treaty, as well as the accounts and surplus which may have accumiiJaled 
during this period. The districts of Raichoor, etc., were rc.slorcd, but no surplus was 
paid, nor any accounts rendered ; but as the British Government gave uji the claim of 
50 lakhs against the Nizam, His HighiTcss could not with proi>iiety j^ress the demand, 
and therefore acceded to the supplemental Treaty of 1S60, which dispensed with the 
accounts altogether for the “past, present, or future,’* but rendered it obligatory on the 
British authorities to pay the surplus thereafter to His HighnesS, expecting that thcnce- 
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ftirwarfl, at least, the surplus wouKl he paid to him regularly. In this expectation, like- 
wise the Circar has been disappointed up to this time, although six years have elai)scd. 
and Jlis Iliglmess has iicd received a rupee of the surplus yet ; and, if anything is paid 
hereafter, it can only be a small sum, considering our expectations and the very great 
expenditure allowerl in Jlcrar. I have nc* official data on which to speak, but I under- 
stand the revenues of the assigned <listricts have amounted to about lakhs, 27 of which 
being appropriated to the purpo^cs of the Treaty, the remaining 23 lakhs arc aljsorbed in 
administrative establishments, public works, etc. ; thus the latter expeiuliture is nearly 
eight annas on the rupee, about four times as nnich as was incurre*! on this account undci 
our direct management. Ilerar i-i one of tlic most proiluctive tiortions of Ifis ilighness's 
dominions, and the surplus revennes it is capable of yieliling ought to be shared in by 
the less fortunate divisiuns uf tlie cniiritry, and not a\)propriated exclusively for the benefil 
of Tlerar itself. This is mote particularly felt at the present lime, when the scarcity of 
corn j)resses so heavily <m the people, and the urgent nee<l of works ot irrigation, etc., to 
extend cultivaticui is so manifest ; and yon arc aware that these works are much more 
needed here than in lierar. 

3. This (iovernineiit has not the means of carrying out many administrative leforms, 
as you know. I'lie ci\il establishments ate very much underjiaid, atid to make them 
efficient, liberal salaries must be ofli-reil to attract men of ability and character. The 
police department also requires considercable outlay towards its elhciency, and in public 
w'ork.s, such as cutcln rries, works of iriigation, etc., not only are new work‘d im juualively 
calle<l for, but old ones slaiul much in nce«l “f re]iairs : ami, to nua;t all these demands, 
considerable .sums of money are reipiired, which this Cioverninent in its piesenl financial 
state cannot afford. Although the credit of this (iovernment is pretty goj)d with tlu* 
capitalists of the country, as compared W'ilh former ndminislratioris, yet it canmd rais-* 
loans to be repaid at jdeasure, as the Thill'-li (iovernment can flf>. 

4. Under the circumstances abov’e staletl, it U but natural that His Iliglmess sluudd 
seek t(» have IJcrar restored to him, w'hich has indeed been his desire all along, if satis 
factory arrangements can be matle for tlie payment of tlie f 'ontingent, etc. 

5. That such arrangements arc practicable 1 beg leave now'- to suV>mit, tru.sfing my 
representations w'ill meet w'itb llie same kind ami liberal consideration from the Jiritisb 
(iovernment which this (arcar has always exinaienred. ... 

* 5' «• : . 

Ki. As Uie Ilritish Cioverninent is now disposed to do strict justieV to Indian rulers, 
and to carry out the spirit of Her Majesty’s graciou.s Proclamation, the apjuchen.sion that 
claims of this nature w'ould create aniu>yancc and displeasure has been dissip.itird, and 1 
am emboldened lobring forw'ard these Just claims, feeling assured that a generous con- 
sideration will be given them by His Mxcellency the \'iceroy, and the districts will be 
re.stored to His Highness. 

17. It may jiossibly be objected that the restoration of IJerar to the Nizam would bring 
back the former misrule arul disonler ; but you may have observed that this has not been 
the case with regard to the restored districts of Kaichoor, l)hara.seo, etc., in w'hich the 
.system of administration under the Ilritish (iovernment is continued in all its main 
features : and not only so, but the same .system is being introduced into all the other 
districts under this C’ircar. In respect to Herar, also, there would be little or no change 
in tlie system pursued, and the native ofticials, trained to the work under British olhcers, 
would be cither continued or sent into other di.stricts to carry out the same .'system of ad- 
ministration. 

18. 1 have received many kindiie.sses from the British (iovernment, for which I feci a 
sincere attachment, and desire its w'clfarc quite as much as I do that of my own (Govern- 
ment ; but His Bxccllcncy will perceive that it is only an act of justice for which I am 
now pleading, and 1 am sure the well-known generosity and sense of justice of llis Excel- 
lency will pardon the intru.sion on his lime and ijttention. 

Sir Salar J ung had full authority for his view that a new 
and more just and liberal policy towards Native Princes 
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had been definitely adopted by the Hritish Government, 
h'or, more than three months beftire this letter was writt<'n, 
the ]>resent Lord Salisbury — thtui Lord Cranborne, M.P. 
ibr Stamford, and Secretary of State for India — had 
puVilicly used the following wtughly wtinls in a speech to 
his constituents at .Stamford on July 12, i S60 : 

“ 'riiirty yt'ais aj^o the predoininiinl irloa with many slalesim n was that. »>nr 

interest in 1 inlia cnnsisiotl in e^tentlint.’ ‘->n» territory to the Uvri*esl possilile evlenl. "1 o 
that annt \.ilioii ^loliey liu* leriiblo tlisa^ter of the Mutiny ol jS '57 to a lai^e extent 

lie .i>e! it>eil. I’lUt as time has on, that liesire of incieiiseil dominion wliich is i)ie 

natural tem|iLilion of all iiovvoi fnl Stales has l>een overcome, and Slalc.smen of all l’nrtit‘s 
have .11 lived al tlu* eonbiiisii >n t/iat wc now hold in India jneMly well as iniieli as wi‘ can 
L^ovorii, ainl th.il \vt? sliould he |misiiine an unwise ami fl.in^irroiis policy il we trietl to 
extend v>ni hortjei.s, 01 to les.SiMi ihtr [uiwei or ihe permanence of tluise Xntise Isulersnpon 
wlnoe .issj^iancc we have >o lom^ iclicd f helieve tlic Native I'rinces ueie foiinerly the 
ohiects II!' je.dou ^y and dihlrii.st to linLjli.sli ruliT'^, Imt within the laat Itai years a ”roat 
t ii.infa' has I’oine ovei llie .spiril of oui datt suiaiishi?' in that respect : and tlierc i.s now, I 
llnnh. .1 e^eiKial d-.-sIre lo iqiliidd Jh< m in th. i , and hoi>i»nr.s wlut'h they ju.stly «ained 
hy ih' ii l-iyal .-njipvur lU the lime of the MuMh*). an I to look upon them, not as hnpedi- 
menl ^ to oui Mile, hiu as its iiio,i asehd aiuiliai ies.” 

'Ti'h: Inui.i Association, in its AtUIrcss to Lonl 

IlIlmh. [M)inA('fl out iliai tbo nobic! ami Ljonun^tis s|)irit. 

I »i'caili<‘t[ in lIklso words ol oor ox>lVcinicr, was also dis- 
j.)la)’t^<i in iho dc‘.alin^L;'s k)f Lord Lytif)n’s and Lord Ri[>on s 
Gov ernment with llu: StaU.": of Mysore*,. d'houifh the c.on ■ 
ditions imjiosed on the Mahiaa'ija of Mysore: al the time of 
the Rendition m're.d much as is now ai)[>are.nt---ori tlie 
side of undue restrictions, ') el it was a])j)arc:nl ihrouirhoul 
those tiealings that these restrictions were impostal, not lo 
lowea' the dignity or hurt the feelings of the Ih'incc, but to 
secure the good government of the iJc:o[)le. A similar sense 
of justice was dis[jlayed by l.iOrd Dufferin’s Ciovernment, 
when it restored to the MaharaJ;i, Sindhia of Gwalior the 
ancient fortress of Gwalior. Would not Lord lilgin do 
well to maintain and improve on these excellent traditions ? 

Lord Salisbury’s speech quoted above disposes entirely 
of the suggestion that we should incur any loss of real 
power or prestige by giving back to the Ni/am what un- 
doubtedly belongs to him ; and one is glad to observe that 
his lordship did not condescend even to notice: the ignoble 
fear of the loss of patronage, which is generally said to be 
the real reason why we so persistently stick to wrong-doing. 


E 2 
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In point of fact, the sole argument for the retention of the 
Berars that is worth a moment’s consideration, is that which 
was frankly and honourably put forward Ijy the 'J'ltncs of 
India and the Civil and Military Gazette at the time of 
the controversy with Sir Salar Jung. 'I'he Times of India 
thus wrote on Septemlier 19, 1881 : — 

‘*Tlu‘ Lahore paper rci^rets that tlie lierar is to 1>e roopcnetl. ‘ T«) disciisi-* llic 

restoration of Ilerar to the Nizam's (Government, is pure nonsense, it is highly immoral, 
the siibjeet sliould he closed once and for all with a straight for ward tleclaralion that IJerar, 
liaving so long enjoyed the .ulvantago.s of liinglish admini.straticn — having in .'■•hoit hcrome 
to all intents and purposes a liriti.sh Province -can ncvci he allowed to fall again under 
Native rule. All this trilling of humanitarian slalesmansliip witli what it is pleased t(i 
regard as Native “rights” creates va-.r nii.'^ehief. It c^xeites li<>]-ies uliii h if realized \vf»uld 
cause the relap.se of large portions of India into harharisin. The humanitarian statesman 
is, in this instance at any rate, iidinitely nnu*c dangerous than his lival, tlu* Iing<\ '^Ihe 
latter, at all events, proceeds on the wholesome rule of the survival of the rittesl ; the 
former argues on principles wliich, if carried <uit to their conchi.sion, imply the etpiality «)f 
men and apes.’ ” 

N<jw that is ;i perfectly plain and intelligible argument ; 
and 1 have no doubt carrietl much weight at the time it 
was written. The British (.'lovcrnnienl would indeed be in 
a cleft stick, if it had to choose between keeping what does 
not belong to it, or allowing “ the relapse of large portions 
of India into barbarism. " And to the two abli; and honour- 
able journals that adopted this view, it was. not so easy to 
answer it then as it is now. But surtdy, after ou.r e.xperience 
of the administration of the Raichore I )oab by the Nizam’s 
Government- — and of that of the wlnjle Stale of Mysore 
by the Mahanija’s Government — it would bit simply silly 
non.sense at this time of day to talk about territories 
“ la])sing into barbarism ” merely because they are handed 
back to Native rule. Why, I have niysitlf travelled in 
many of thit most remote corners of the territories I have 
named ; 1 have talked with all sorts and conditions of men 
there ; and I have heard from English settlers there, both 
official and non-official, that they could not be better off 
under direct British rule. And this is well-known and 
admitted to be the general experience. And as to “lapsing 
into barbarism,” let me quote the summary, published in 
the Times of Dec. 4th, of the speech of Sir K. Sheshadri 
Iyer, K.C.S.I. to the Representative Assembly of Mysore 
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on Oct. 23 rfl last. .Sir Sho.shadri, himself one of the ablest 
administrators in India, is justly proud of the achievements 
of Native ruk; since; the; nmdition— -which is, of course, 
what he refers to when he compares the figures of to-day 
with the figures of "ten or eleven years ago.” 1 fere is the 
I'iuics summary : — 

'Tm-: Mvsokk i .vri\ k Asmimhi Y.--The ijlh mcclintj of llu: Koprcst-nlativo 

As.-.ernl>ly of My::ore wa.s ligKl on tlic 23nl of October, when llic Dewan, Sir K. Shc'^hatlri 
Iyer, tlelivcrial an atldiO'^s, iiom whicli the ft)Ilowing extracts aie laUeii. After 
with graTihcalion l.on! I ,ans(l<»\vne's recent .statement lliaf ‘‘tlierc is probably no Slate in 
hnlia where the ruler ami the riile«l are on iiuwc satisfactory terms” tlraii In My.sorc, the 
Miriislei jures lui to tha! tlu? pa.st year was one of exceptitjnal linnnclal jjro^j)erity, llie 
Stale ri‘venue (exchii.hn^ lailways) liavinj^ reathetl the ur^prcccJented total of i6*;\ lahljs. 
In llic la.si lu or ii year.s the revenue has increased by more than 6o per cent. The land 
revenue, wljich |u (jdiu.es etMisidciably more than liall the total revenue, showed an 
increase alone o’" l(',40,r)()n iu[V‘e'', 'j( which about 3 lakhs were due Itj evpansion of cut 
ii\ation. 'Mk! extent of lands under occupation increased fnjm 5,6S5,i<>2 acres in 
I Soi 1)2 to 5,vS()i, geiS in iSoJ-oj. 'I'he ar«‘a broiu^ht under cultivation durinj; the last 
12 years ha.s increased liy 40 per cent., and the assixs.sincnt by 31 I'er c»‘nl. Under the 
head ‘d excisi* llune i" abu a notable incieasc of 0,03,724 rupee'', atl»il>uteil to the »^reater 
consunj[3tion of sjiirit ' hy men Nsorkin^ on the ^^oM lleMs. With rej.;ard to .tjold, the 
UVuintily extracted exceideil that of the j>revi»)Us year by 32,757 ounces, and the royalty 
to the < hn'ermiieiit i n( rea'.<‘« i hy 71,1)73 iuj)ces. Amon^ the vaiiely of .sub’p’t'fs leferred 
to in this ,\<.ldrc-(s the iiiipoiiant sul«iec.l of infant inairiaoe, on which the Minister 
atiojits what iniy.ht 'oe called an apoloi;elic, or at least explanatory, tone. Leijisl.iiion is 
eoiiteniplated on the .ailiject, ami a reijidation has been ilrafted with the view of co'atin^ 
discussion on the .%iihject. So She.'^hadri Iyer says: “ 'I’he measure i‘. in seme (jiiarler.'. 
reg;arded as an undue inti r.'eiem.a' with (he liberty of the sid^jecl, but yi*u aie doid)lle.'-s 
awaio that lln- action o( ih.- t It jvennm'nl in llu. mailer i.s merely a responsi' to llie 
j^eneral senliinent of the couisliy, wltich, we havi* reason lo believt*, demands the aholi- 
lion, under ibe authority of ib.o law, oI cert.dn usaj]jes winch are as much opposed t«> the 
.^piiii of the Ilimlu Siiaslra.s as to the best inlme.sts of socieiy.’’ 

Now, if anyone W(.;re to be, .'^o foolish or so unjust as to 
talk at this time of day of ttuTiiories "kgxsing into bar- 
barism ” on being made over to Native rule, simtly w(; 
might point to this marvellous rc:cord of prosperity and 
progress, and ask where in Uritish India we can be;it it ! 
No one could possibly be less inclined than myself to 
minimise, in any way or in any degree whatever, the 
glorious achievements of my own hdlow-countrymen in 
India — they are, and must always be, the .source of un- 
bounded pride and gratification to every Englishman. But 
it is only a poor pride that can regard the belittling of the 
achievements of others as necessary to the proper ap- 
preciation of those of our own race. In My.sore City 1 
have myself inspected a High-caste Girls’ School of some 
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400 pupils, all ladies of some social position ; and I was 
then forced to admit that I had never seen such a clear 
indication of advanced civilisation and enlightenment in 
any city of British India. We have not yet attained to 
the point of having a “ Representative Assembly ” of the 
l)opular nature of that addressed by Sir Sheshadri Iyer. 
And I can bear personal testimony to the efficiency of the 
bamine-relief arrangements that were provided by the 
Nizam’s Government, uiuler the Nawab Azam Var Jang, 
in the Raichore 1 )oab in 1X92. It is clearly not a question 
of “lapsing into barbarism”; it is a (Question of honourable 
and not une-tpially match(id competition between Knglish- 
men and Indians. 

In this paper 1 have confined my remarks mainly to on<; 
particularly strong cas(i for reform and redress in our 
Protectorate relations — that of our unjust retention of the 
Berars. I have alluded also to the hard measure; meted 
out to th(; Mysore; State in arninging the terms of the 
rendition. I see that Dr. I.eitner, who is certainly not 
biased in favour of Kashmir, lends the weiMit of his 
great Frontier experie.nta; to complaints of our treat- 
ment of that Ally. 'Phese, and many other points that are 
pressed on the attention of the careful student of Indian 
affairs, cannot be dealt with at the fag-end of an article 
that has already grown too long. But the Viceroy' has in 
his own hands, by a very wise and proper arrangement, 
the portfolio of “ Foreign affairs” — that is, of our relations 
with the Indian Princ(;s ; and all these things will come 
before His F.xcellency in due course, who will assuredly 
deal with them in the spirit of Jeremy Bentham’s maxim, 
“ Bad faith is always bad policy.” 

Caki TON Da. 4, 1893. 



A U N I E R S I T Y F O R B I J R M A . 


By Tin-: Hon. Mk. Justk.k Jauuini;. 

First Frcsiclent of the lUirnia Uoanl of lulucatioji. 

I HK deiiiancl of tht^ Educational Board of Burma for 
incorporation as a University at Rangoon imn-its ihcr 
notice of statctsimm. It is one of a .series of acts which, 
during the last decade or two. havi; embodied tlie aspira- 
tions ot the Ib'ovince towards comj>leter institutions. Then; 
htis Ixum talk ol a jx-lition to get Burm.i created a Crown 
Colony, separated from India, as was done in th(; case of 
.Sing.ipon^ and tht^ Straits .Seirl<anents. Many emleavours 
have liticn made; by the mercantile; anel legal communitie*s, 
backed by the; higlu;st officials, to obtain a local High 
Court, anel so elo away with the e;ostly systenn of appetals 
te) C.alculla. ! Iiese j)rope)sals have' howev(;r not met with 
peipular enthiisi.asm or sujiporl : ainl it is doiilitftil whelhe'r 
they will be realised within measuralde; lime;. But the; 
ide'a eif ;i Cniversity has bt;(;n hail(;d with favour by the 
jjeople, if we may juelge; by the; public mee;lings. h(;lel in 
the cities anel large; towns, to strengthen the. hands of the; 
Board (jf Itelucalion. 

'fhe immediate; cause of the agitation was the rt;eluction 
by the University of Calcutta, of the numbe;r of local ce;ntres 
of <;xaminatie)n of canelidates, against the advice of the 
Board anel the Director of (Government Itelucation. There 
arc but scanty means for forming a .sound judgment whether 
the authorities in Bengal or tho.se; in Burma were in the 
right. Tht; issue is, I think, immat(;rial, as the real causes 
ejf the movement are e:U;eper and more interesting. They 
concern chit;Hy the two great educative agencies, the order 
of Burman Buddhi.st monks and the Christian mi.ssions : 
but they touch also the whole literary and technical develop- 
ment, and therefore must tie studied along with the history 
of education in Burma. The Director of Education leads 
the new movement, in company with the tjhief Justice, and 
my venerable friend, the learned Bishop Bigandet. 
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Buddhism differs from Brahmaftism in its strong leanings 
to equality, its dislike of caste .distinctions, its contempt for 
superstitions, and its openihg the fountains of knowledge to 
all. According to all accoifhts the Buddhist monks, as 
common .schoolmasters, have deserved well of the people. 
As in older Christendom. boys’ school M'as and is 
attached to every monastery. 'Thus when th(! .Slate system 
of .schools began, th<; officials found a fairly educated people, 
supporting an ancient and indigimous system of schools, in 
which not only the three R’s, but also the; nationrd religion 
and morality were taught. \a;ars ago it was shown b}'^ 
statistics that in matters of comtuon scliooling, Burma stood 

intermediah^ between Belgium and Austria. About the 
year 1720, the Pope sent Italian missionaries to Burma, 
who at once b(;gan starting schools of a most practical 
kind, including even technical clas.ses. About a ci;ntury 
later, the y\mt.‘rican Baptists, with the Jiulsons as pionems, 
entered on the same field : and thi;se two great agencit;s 
have ever sinct; (;xerci.se<l a widening influence on the 
country. 'I'he Church of luigland and other denominations 
have al.so jtiined in the work with much success. The 
grant-in-aitl system brought all the religious schools into 
line : and the results of this devoted labour were the; same 
as in India. 'Po supply the demand for higher education, 
schools began to turn into colleges ; and questions arose 
which neither the University at Calcutta nor the local 
Government officials, coukl settle to the general satisfac- 
tion. At length about ten years ago Sir C. Bernard went 
the next stage, by creating the l^ducational Board to 
manage education. Thus officials, Buddhists, missionaries 
and others interested in learning were brought together at 
the same table. This Institution has worked ev’^er since 
most successfully. It has conducted all the local examina- 
tion.s, including those for the Bar and the public service ; 
dispensed the grants-in-aid ; and. established a college and 
a Free Library, full of learned and other books. As with 
the missionaries, so with the Buddhist monks : having 
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representation on the BcKird, the v'oliintary agencies have 
worked in most friendly agseement with the State ; while 
the quarrels between the religfeus and secular vic;ws of 
things, which have desolated* Belgium and obtruiled into 
the’ London School Board# have never been wagi;d in 
Burma. l' 

In the meantime the contfuesl of ll[>[ier Burma has 
disestablished the Buddhist Church, to which of course the 
people cling : and with the fall of ancient and \a.-nerati;d 
institutions, there arises a longing for others, new but 
staK^ly. Ilcmce a g<^lden opportunity occurs for somt^ 
statesman like Moiintstuart F.lphinstone of Bombay ; or 
those other rulers of India, who, in the v(a*y year of the 
Mutiny, cre.'it(‘d the older foiiversities. Sbmt* mcsins 
must be found el upholding tlK^ gem-ral resj)i;ct for tlu; 
monastery schools; and there will be need of tact and 
ti)rb<‘arance to indiure the clergy to graft the scimice of the 
West on the religious morals of the F..ist. 

rh<', missionaries and monks, having had a ]>otenl voice 
in .dl matters of cdiu alion since, the Board was started, feed 
more keen!) tlian e\<‘r their e.xedusion from all dirtxt in- 
lluencc'. (jvi-.r the University at Ctdculla, from whit.h Rangoon 
is .Soo miles ilistant, involving a voyage of four days each 
way and great t;.\pens(!. 'I'his inconvenience is more lelt 
by men living up country in the. wilds. Distance, alone 
would justify the l.lniversity in refraining to appoint men 
in Burma to its .Strnate ; and most of the missionaries and 
Buddhists in Burma will admit that they have no claim to 
meddle with affairs in Bengal, the two countries being so 
different in their development, races, languages, religions 
and habits. The. Rev. John Marks, D. 1)., Whtrden of 
the Church of Lngland Colk;ge, a man foremost in 
all questions of education, has objected to the. Bengali 
Baboos of the Calcutta Senate having anything to say to 
Burma. The Buddhist ntonks do not write to the news- 
papers, but their feelings and objections ntust be very 
much stronger. To the learned Buddhist, Pali is the 
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sacred lanijfuatrc ; it is also the sourct; of the religion and 
morality taught to the children. Hut what can a Bengali 
JVahman care for Buddhism ? To him Sanskrit is like the 
chief wife or the first-born son, married or begotten from 
motives of duty. Pali, if he studies it at all, is only a 
second string to his liow. All Indian Literature, legal or 
philosophical, is imbued with Buddhism before the Burmans 
will adopt it. Again, the local and hardly known literature 
of the Burmans themselves, of the. 'I'alaings, the Shans 
and other tribes can only niceive development in Burma : 
all that w(! know of it is due to monks and missionaries, 
and a few local scholars who have madi; Burma their own, 
like the. late I.)r. P'orchhammer and Professor James (jray. 

I think the authorities ought to Sf;e to it, that the national 
feeling, which always surrounds the literature, is not ignored 
or treated with unlearned indifference. While the settled 
neutral [)olicy of the British (.h>vernment in the Indian 
Itmpirc excludes it from active . interference in matters 
r<.;ligit)u.s, it is not recpiired to be unsympathetic ; and if we 
may judge from the. tenor of the liu;rature issuing from the 
Mission press(;s, tlu're is no desire in Burma to undervalut; 
what th{^ Buddhist teachers have done. Indeed I remember 
that it was through the. kindly encouragement of a Christian 
mi.ssionary, that the monks were induced to attend the 
opening of the Library by Sir C. Bernard ; and most men of 
reflection think, that ihci religious influence is the only one, 
that can really d(;al with the prevalence of gambling and 
similar vices among the young. No statesman in Burma 
has yet advised that Buddhism should be left out in the cold : 
and a few monks or laymen of learning would add to the 
dignity of a Senate, as they do at present to the Board. The 
same principles apply to the Mi.ssionaries, they being as a 
class the pioneers of Western learning, and the men best 
acquainted with the daily control of colleges. They are 
without rival in their care of such backward races as the 
Karens : and from them more than from any other body, 
the impetus to the higher learning must come. How 
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greatly this is needed is a commoniilace in the months of 
all, who know the general deficiency in medical or legal 
study, or the difficulty of getting competent hands to man 
the subordinate official service. 'I'here are hardly any 
Burman graduates in anv Facultv. 

If there were no I ’iiiversituis in Ireland, aiul tlegrees 
were given from London only, the local Catholics and 
Presbyterians being excluded from the Simate, w(^ wt)uld 
have a parallel to the academical position of Burma. But 
th<t distances are grc;ater between Px-ngal and Burma : and 
the jjeoples have. diUerent languag(;s, creeds and characters. 
It would bt: monj exact to imagine the higher education of 
.Spain or Portugal, as btang under thit control of lamdon. 
'I'he ([uestions rais(al now by the Board of b'.ducation are : 
why shouUl not the s< \-(;n millions of Burma have a Univer- 
sity of thc’ir own .■* why should not the Burm.tns d(iV(;lop 
thc;mselv»!S and their hsirning in their own way ? The 
obstacle is iKJt the w.int of money, as the Board report 
that the new departuri' will recpiire no increasisl grant. A 
respectables minority is aver.se to the cliange : but the only 
published argument against it is the usual pU;a for d(day, 
that thi: time has not yet come. This plea was used ac/ 
tuiuscaui against t;ven tin; pn;sent Board in its first lustrum : 
and was always mc:t with the reply, that on the foundations 
of the Board, the 1. niversity (d the future, was being 
reared ; and to me at least, it .seems susincious, after tin; 
Board has been crowned with success, that tin; proph(;ts of 
evil should so soon refurbish the arguments out of the old 
debates, in orde.r to bind Burma more tightly to B<;ngal. 
They ignore the nece.ssity which exists in Burma of having 
some great institution where the P>urmans and the British, 
clerical and lay, official or non-official, may met;t on te.rms 
of respect and esteem. P'or this purpose, as a long e.v- 
j^erience in the University of Bombay convinces me, there 
is nothing like a Republip of Letters. 
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'I’m-; results of this important operation are now before the 
public in th<,; form of a Parliamentary Bluebook of the 
modest dimensions of less than three hundred pages. In 
tht;se narrow limits is contained a mass of information 
regarding tht; pt^oplc of India, digested with admirable 
lucidity, and cxi)ound{‘.d in a style so attractive as to make 
even th<! dri(.‘st details interesting. I'he following raf)id 
survey takes note only of the salient points, for tletails the 
reader is refi;rred t<i the report itst^lf. 

The first thing that strikes an old Indian official is the 
ab.sence of any mcaition of opposition on the part of the 
natives. If this really m<;ans that no opposition was met 
with, it is v(iry satisfactory as showing rtanarkable progress 
in a[)prc;ciation of the objects of thca'r rulers by the people 
at large. In 1871. when we took the first ce'lisus that had 
any claim to be considered general, the most absurd rumours 
were rife. Children wen; to be killed to obtain their blood 
for this or that purpo.se, or were to be burital alive to ensure 
the stability of some public building: women were to be 
carried oft as wives for the British soldiers ; the whole 
l>opulation was to be forcibly converted to Christianity ; 
and so forth. At the .seconil census in r88i there was less 
of this ignorant opposition, but even then the Sonthals were 
disqui(;ted by idle rumours and it wits necessary to take the 
census in their hills iluring the daytime when their women 
were sent away into the jungle, and a couple of regiments 
had to be promenaded through the district to ensure tran- 
quillity. On the present occasion wt; hear nothing of such 
opposition, and the actual enumeration of the whole country 
took only four hours of the night of the 26th February. 
The results showing a total of about 287 million persons 
were compiled with such expedition and accuracy that they 
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were published within five weeks from the ilatc of the 
census with a difftirence of only five luirsons in ev'ery 
thousand, or one-half jier cent., from the. finally corrected 
returns. 

The actual figures for the total population are 287.223,431 
or, including h'rench and I’ortuguese possessions and some 
wild and frontier tracts estimated rather than actually 
counttxl, 289, 187,316 or about one-fifth (>f the t<Jtal j)oj)uhi- 
tion of the globe as at present comjjuted. ( )f this total, 
77 per cent, or 221,172,952 is the popukition of the tia'ritory 
under ilirect Hrilish rule, and 23 per emit, or <>6,050,479 
that of till; leudatory and (K.-pentleiil St. lies ; proportit^ll 
which Strikingly recalls old Ranjit .Singh s [irophecy, sah Ini 
ho j<fiXn it will all become reil. ' 

I )c;sceiuling to provincial details \\ v. fintl the following 
figures ; 
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the provinces is equal in area to the whole United Kingdom 
with a .second .Scotland thrown in, and in population to the 
United .States of America including Mexico. Madras equals 
in size Prussia and Sa.xony and in population those two 
kingdoms with Wurtemburg added. Bombay is as large 
and as pof)ulous as .Spain, Holland and Norway, while the 
Panjab and Sindh are about equivalent to Austria - 1 lungary 
and the North West Provinces and Oudh to the (jernian 
Empire. 

In examining the distribution of the population tint 
principal characteristic is its generally rural type. Large 

* In most maps of India I5ritish posscs.sions .are coloured reil. 
t Assam, the Berars, .\jmer, Curg, Aden, Biluchistan, the Andamans, etc. 
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towns are few and far between, and the small weekl}'^ 
markets so common everywhere have prevented the rise of 
small towns. In England 53 per cent, of the population is 
found to reside in J82 towns of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. In India there are 227 towns of that size, but 
only <r84 per cent, of the people reside in them. In all 
this vast area there; are only 28 towns with a population of 
more than 100,000. Including its numerous suburbs, the 
exclusion of which from its total is as absurd as it would 
be to exclude. Southwark or Kensington from London, the 
metropolis Calcutta has 961,670 or ve.ry close on one 
rnillif)!! inhabitants, llombay, the second city in the <;mpire, 
has 821,764. No otlua* town has inon* than half this 
l)opulalion. In the rural areas the ;iverage. number of 
persons to the square mile is for tlu; whole of India rS4. 
but this is the. mean of a very wide range of figures. In 
northe.rn llehar where the greatest density of population 
exists, as many as 930 to the .square Jiiile (Saran di.strict) 
and in upper Ilurmah as few as -t (Khyndwin) are found. 
'There does not seem to be any tendcsicy on the jiart of the 
rural population to migrate into towns. The. cultivator is 
intenstdy attached to his native; village and even when 
compelk;d to li;avi; it for a time in search of a livelihood, 
he invariably returns there as soon as possibU;, 'Tht; 
ordinary habits and customs of daily life are to a Hindu 
matters e-f religion, and it is only in a village that he can 
find the open air and space which his habits require. Even 
his towns .are more like large villages than towns. It is 
not prob.able that for a long time, to come there will be any 
great migration of the people. Only a v(;ry few' districts 
are as yet at all congested, and even in them all efforts to 
induce the people to migrate have utterly failed. Mori;ovt;r 
although the tendency of British administration is to protect 

life against conditions inimical to it war, famine and sick- 

ness ; .and although the numbt;r oV children annually born 
is very large, still the resources of the country are so 
enormous, and with the exception of agriculture, as yet so 
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little explored, that it seems probable that the* soil will bt^ 
able for a long time to come to sup.port the popailation. 

With regard to the occupations of the peopU* some 
difficulty was expericmced in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion. One tact liowev’er stands out prominently. Persons 
occupied in owning, farming, and cultivating, land amount 
to ()2 j3cr ccinl. or nearly two-thirds of the total population. 
Another significant fact is that persons who have* proj)c;rty 
which makes it unnecessary for them to work for their 
bread amount only to i()3,2oi or less th:>n one-twenti<'th 
per cent. It is the absemee of a cultivaleil and leisured 
class that nUards the de veloi-)m(‘nt of the country. As 
however the, figure's under this hea<l art^ ailmiit(!dly im- 
pttrfect it will jx rhaps be better not to attmnpt to draw 
iiderences from lIkmu. W e ])ass to what will bc! to many 
the most inten'sting sc'ction <.)f tlu* Rei>ort the ethno- 
graj)hical distribution d the i)(M)[) 1 c!. "This is treat<'d under 
the three' threat heads of Language*, R(*,ligion, and Caste*. 
I'lidcr rlu: I'lrsl. head tlic (i<^urt‘.s arc not (jiiiu' coinplc'lc, 
and whta'c thfirc ar<^ so very many diaktets it is impossible 
to ('.xpt.'ct that i^nejrant emiin<!rators should in all cas(;s 
n.'turn them cornaHly, or that the Sii[)erinUmdcnts of 
l’rovint:(\s thouj^h highly (alucated ^e-nthanen sho\ild have 
studietl the seltaice of Philohr^y sufliciently to laiable lln;m 
to discriminatf^ the mass of lanj^iKu^es and diaUtets accurately- 
rhe list of lanq;uaj^e.s comprises So in all, but this incliuU-s 
ICuropiain languages as English, French, and (lerman, and 
any language spoken by trave.llers, or temporary rcsiilents. 
I'hctre are also many inaccuracies in classification, as where 
Marwari which is a mere dialect of Hindi is returned as a 
separate language, or Urdu as a distinct language from 
Hindi. But perhaps a rcially scientific classification could 
only be expected from trained philologists. As the figures 
stand Hindi is facile princeps in Indian languages being 
spoken by 89 millions. Bengali comes next with 4 1 millions ; 
next, io 7 igo intci'i’allo are Telugu with 19 and Marathi with 
18, millions respectively. On the whole this section of the 
report is the least satisfactory of thp work. 
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Under the head ot religion the principal fact is that more 
than 72 per cent, of the population call themselves Uindu.s. 
What Hinduism is is difiFicult to say and the difficulty is not 
much diminished by the remarks in the report. It is at any 
rate far from correct to describe it as “ primarily and his- 
torically the antithesis of Islam,” Hinduism in almost its 
j)re.sent shape certainly existed in full force before a single 
Muslim trod the shores of India ; Muhamad Kasim found 
it in Sindh on his first expedition very much in the same 
form as that in which it exists at the present day. Hut a 
census re.port is hardly the proper place for discussing the 
origin and deva-lopment of a vast and complicated religious 
system. .\fte.r the 207 millions of Hindus, come next in 
number 57 million Musulm.ans, 9 million wild trilx'S pro- 
fessing religions groujietl under the not very intelligibk; or 
suitable tith^ of Animism, 7 million Huddhists, nearly 2 
million .Sikhs, a million and a half of Jains, and upwards 
of 2 million Christians, more than half of whom are 
Roman Catholics. Of the Musulmans who number about 
ont; fifth of the whole population, a large majority are con- 
verted Hindus, for the process of conversion which began 
with the first Mahomedan invasions is still .at work in 
East<‘rn Ik'.ngal and probably in other provinces aLso. .So 
steadily and continuously has this process gone on that in 
th<! pre.sent census the Musulmans in Hengal amount tf) 23 
millions out of 71, or about one third, and in the eastern 
districts tht;y are. considerably more than half the popu- 
lation. A more varied and generous diet, the absence of 
child marriages, and of prohibition of widow-marriage, com- 
bine to promote longevity and fecundity and it is therefore 
not surprising to find that the growth of the population is 
abnormally rapid among this cla.ss. The Panjab comes 
next in order of Musalman po[)ulation. with i i millions or 
a little more than half the provincial total. In Kashmir 
also they number more than half, but in all other parts of 
India they form a very small minority. Of the seven 
millions of Buddhists six and nine-tenths are of course in 
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Hiirmah : of the two million Christians one and thre<r 
<juarters are in Madras and about 200, nem in lienj:jal, 
while Bombay has 161.770 and Burmah 1^0,768. The 
Christian population, however, includes 247,790 or more 
than one.-tenth of .Tuirop<*ans and Kurasians, leaving in 
round numbers two million native converts. 

In eonsiderino- the cpiestion of caste iht^ census Com- 
missioner has not lieen able, to avoid llu: temptation of 
th(-ori/ino (ju so la.'-cinatino' a subji^ct, with tht; result that It is 
not very easy without protracted stuily to make out what 
principle has laa;n followed in the Census, d'he confusion 
betwecui a man’s caste aiul his actual occupation which 
troubled us so much in fornn r census-takino is hen- still 
further comj)lIcaled by an ariiriclal tlivislou callcal “ functional 
classification ” under which Rajjnits appear In the amazine 
position of “A, .Aoriciillural and Pastoral. 1 . Military and 
1 'ominant. ” ainl Brahmans as a caste disa)>i)ear altogether, 
with the e\ce[>tion <jf some i.j. million entered as Priitsts 
which can be only a very small portion of this numerous 
and [>re-emine.nt caste. In fact by this ill-jude(xl manner 
of trcsitin^ the sulijecl, the fij^ures for caste; comi; to be 
little more than those for occupation .somewhat differently 
arranged, and this chajitcr of the reiiort reads like a con- 
densation from the various provincial reports made without 
suflicirait knowledge of the subject. 'I'here. are many 
assertions which if takc;n literally can only be considereti 
as absolute errors, while there are others which without 
some e.xplanation are unintelllgibk; to anyone who h is 
lived long in India and know's the people well. 

Another chapter is devoted to education. I'Tom it we 
learn that twelve millions can read and write, while 3 
millions are learning, and 246 millions are entirely illiterate;. 
1 hose who are distrcs.sed by these figures may derivi; 
some comfort from learning that in the Census of r88i 
the illiterates were '95'2Cj per cent, whereas now they are 
only 94 ’44 increase of '76 or 21 millions. 'I'his is some- 
thing though not perhaps very much. 'Fhc Census Com- 
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missioner is, however, in error as regards the education 
imparted at village schools, which he says does not include 
reading or writing but merely the learning by heart of 
portions of the Kuran or of Hindu Scriptures. The real 
fact is that in the open-air pdth-sdias or schools by 

whatever name locally known, reading, writing and the 
elements of arithmetic- the “ three R's ” in fact — -are very 
efficic;ntly taught, and are not, as Mr. Haines asserts, for- 
gotten in after-life. 

Of the 15 millions who are returned as “literate" and 
“ learning," a|jproximately thrc;e cpiarters of a million only 
arc fcnnales. Small as this proportion is, it is nevi;rthcless 
an increase, upon the last census, of about ont; in a thousand ; 
for whereas in i8<Si four females in every thousand were 
liua'ate or learning, there are now si.x. Among the higher 
castes in Ilengrd, and among the Parsis, instances are now 
not uncommon of ladies being not merely taught, but highly 
educated ; and both races can' boast of really talented 
author(?sses. These are only small begittnings, but they are 
full of hope ; 

“ A beam in darkness, let it grow.’’ 

The entire number of natives returned as knowing English 
is only 386,000 and this includes schoolboys. Only 4 per 
cent, of the.se reach the Universities and the re.sults of the 
University examinations still further nxluce the number. 
It is startling to find that of every hundred students who 
presented themseh'es for Matriculation at the three great 
U niv'^ersities 52 failed in Calcutta, 73 in Madras and 74 in 
Bombay. Of the small proportion that succeed in getting 
in, 34 ijer cent, in Calcutta, 26 per cent, in Madras and 5 i in 
Bombay failed to graduate. As a result the really educated 
population amounts to 213 thousand out of 287 millions, or 
less than one in a thousand. 

There are many other interesting topics suggested by 
the census figures such as those of the proportions of the 
sexes, marriage, female infanticide and the like, but over 
all these subjects there hovers an uncertainty as to the 
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accuracy of the figures which deprives them of much of 
their value. Undmibtedly among many sections of the 
population there is a strong tendency to conceal all matters 
relating to their females, while among others a con- 
temptuous carelessness leads to incorrect n;turns. It is 
disappointing not to have clearer light on the c.Ktent to 
which polygamy, ptilyandr)', the levirate, and female 
infanticide still exist, though to a great extent locali/e:;d. 
Widow marriage is far commoner than was supposed, hut 
very early marriages are still too much the rule especially 
among Hindus, and as a consequence of the comparative 
shortness of life among natives of all parts of India, the 
number of widows is abnormally large. The numb<;r of 
males who r<‘ach the age of ()0 in Imlia is only pt!r cent 
against 7 S in haiglaml and [i'.S5 in I ''ranee ; for females 
the figure is onl\ 5 SS against 7‘8 for J'ingland and ic's 
for I'ranct!. 

In conclusion it mu;;t be observed that with a country so 
varied in all its conditions as India a ge.neral report is of 
less practical value than a serit.'S of provincial reports, not 
only becaust; the latter are. able to taiter more into detail, 
while in th<i former impfirtant matUirs have to be boiled 
down to almost nothing, but because the superintendents 
of op<'rations in the different provinces being po.sses.sed of 
great local knowledge and familiarity with the people an; 
better able to judgt; of the significance of the figures than 
one who, however eminent and skilful, only looks at them 
from a distance and can only take a general view of them. 
With all these drawbacks however the Report submitted to 
Parliament is a very able record of an excellently performed 
task. 
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COW- K I LL I N G R I OTS, S i: D I T 1 0 US PA M 1 * H L J-: TS 
AND THE INDIAN POLICE. 

In the lull that precedes a storm vessels have been known 
to (fscape by good steering. It would be well if the 
critics of my paper on the cow-killing riots, were to study 
the question with which it deals by th(; aid of my sugges- 
tions and with the light of the authorities, Sunni, Shiah 
and PiuropiNan, which 1 ([note. Indeed, this will have to 
be done if I..ord Uansdowne s jjarting l\esi>liition of firitig 
into riotous crowds with ball, insteatl of l>lank cartridge, 
without apparently any previous warning, is not to bticome 
a reality in a country which he found in pisice .ind leaves in 
a panic. bingllshmen and Natives, of whatever creed, pro- 
vided they are believers and of good birth, have now to 
consult and act together in th(! interests of [Uiace, or India 
will be endangered by those Reformers wlio are worrying 
it intt) revolt. Official and native opinion, of every shade, 
is no longer consulted as fully and fairly' as it was in tlie 
conservative and patriarchal days. I'he ('lovernment of 
India no longer deciiles on what it has fully .examined, but 
hiaves the decision of vital qucistions to irres))onsible opinion 
in lUigland, or is guided by the sudden impulses of half- 
knowledge. Of this, the much-vaunteil Speech of Lord 
Lansdowne on the cow-killing riots is an instance. 

The speech as telegraphed to the Thms errs in implying 
that cow-killing is " th(^ ritual which Muhammadans have 
ever followed," though it advises thiaii not to do so 
ostentatiously, whilst it leaves a standing .grievance to the 
Hindus in the announcement that “the slaughter of kine 
for the purpiise of sacrifice, or for food, will never be put 
a stop to.” He admits that he cannot “ fathom the intensity 
of the feelings of affection and veneration with which the 
majority of Indians regard the* cow” and yet he dwells on 
“ the incongruities and the inconsistencies of their creed ’’ 
and he actually places the sacrificial slaughter of cows, so 
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unusual in IMuhainmadan countries, on the same level with 
the “ clee[) faith which carries Muhaniniadan pilgrims to 
iMecca,” where indeed alone the sacrifice of an animal is 
prescribed, its sacrifice; elsewhere being more a matter of 
meritorious pnniicc or tradition (.S'//////;)'/) than of absolute 
irlij^ions oldij^ation. l‘'inally, worse than idl, he seems 
to suggest, entirely from a Kuropean standpoint that 
“old and worn-out cows be protecti-d against the luwrors 
of a lingering death," wliereas, the very o])jt‘ct of the 
Hindus is to enable; the:m to linger on til) they dit‘. That 
in the face of such a display of unconscions prejudice 
against the llindns and against what tlu; H indus cs^nsider 
to be as sacred as the life of a nitjlher. Lord Lans- 
df)wne could ex[H;ct llintlns to beli(;\ e in th(; impartiality 
(/f ( jovernmcml, socnis to be a singular inst;ini;(; of self- 
<l(;ceptioii. d lu re is, however, this much to b(* saitl for the 
speech, tlnit it is a ilisavowal of the policy of dii'id' c( inipcra 
which is no longer applicable to India, but w'hich, at all 
times and by all coiKptering nations is tlu; in(;vitabl(; m(;ans 
by which a foreign minority has subdued a majority. Wlum 
I came to the; Ihinjab, the traditions of displacing the 
Muhammadan from the teach(;r’s chair, still existt'd, and 
Hindus were favoreil and I remember that wh(;n I dej/lored 
tlu; disseiisiojis b(;twet:n Hindus ;ind Muhammadans, which 
l<.;d t(/ the burning of Multan, that a Secrettiry to (jovern- 
ment was astonished at my knowing so little th.at in such 
dissensions consisted tlu; secret of llritish sncc(;ss. This 
view, nevi;r really shared by rulers of knowledge and 
power, is now ha[)pily obsolete; and I am glad to find that 
Mr. 'I'upper in his “ Indian Protectorate” recommends our 
seeking to bring about union and co-operation among our 
f(;llovv-subjects of whatc'.ver creed for the better and stronger 
government of India. At the same time. 1 cannot help 
feeling that, to judge fre/m recent events, the gulf between 
rulers and ruled is widening rather than closing. This 
.seems to me due almost entirely to the spread of ICnglish 
education and id{;as which have caused a class of outcastes 
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from everywhere to unite on the common ground of dis- 
content and to interpose themselves between the people 
and the Rnglish officials. Most native States manage to 
keep the peace between their Muhammadan and Hindu 
subjt^cts, quite irres[)ective of whether either one religion 
or the other is in the majority. At Prabas Pathan the want 
of pliability of a native Minister of “ the new School ” 
seems to have brought about the disturliances which had 
their echo in the riots of Ihanbay ; but these riots were not 
caused by the disorders that pre.ceclc;d them elsewhere, but 
were, among other incidents to which I have rt;ferred, 
partly due to the same provocation that had produced the; 
riots of 1851 and JS74, namely cei'taiii pictorial irpreseuta- 
iious which dragged the I’roplnrt Muhammad Into contempt 
and the; source of which must, or should, be known to th(; 
Police. 'I'liese pictures, and not ])am]>hlcls written in 
languages that the Muhammadans do not read, alom; could 
appeal to the eye and rouse [)Opular j’assion, that is always 
at fever-point during, and shortly after, the Muharram. It 
is significant that in the so-call(;d seditious pamphlets 
written by Muhammadans, there is no refi'.nmcc; what<;v«;r 
to cow-killing, or to the attempts of llind.us to interfere 
with the consumption of beef • by Muhammadans, as was 
alleged by the Police. A letter from llombay written by a 
competent authority states on behalf of the Muhammadans ; 

The price of beef here ranges from 1 anna a lb. for the- 
very poorest to 2 annas or 2}, annas (not gram fed). Mutton 
2 to 3 annas per lb.. Goat i to 2i annas per lb. Though 
beef is cheape.r, it is not liked and seldom eaten, except by 
the very poorest, and even these would rather go without 
it, as it is ccuisidered heating and far from tasty. In the 
country, beef-eaters are despised, be they rich or poor. 
The average Muhammadan in Bombay would eat meat 
about once a week or once a fortnight and by preference 
goat. The wealthy would h'sve- it daily and they also 
prefer goat.” 

Another writer points out that there are tw'o kinds of 
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Muhammadan butchers at Hombay, the “ Ibikr ’’ butchers 
who only slaughter sheep and goats (here “ Ihikr ” clearly 
stands for “ Bakri ” ~ “ goat ” not lor •* Ikujr,” the exotic 
Arabic for “kine’)and the despisetl class ot Cldi-Rasdis 
or Cow-butchers, The latter, howevtu", on great general 
festivals, such as the Jubilee or on Hindu saciaxl days, 
abstain from killing kine., in deference to Hindu lee.ling. 

It may also be observtxl that, in no country, arc; cowa 
preferentially killed for food. In haigland it is a very 
‘‘low-class tra«.le.” The m<;at is lean and stringy. It 
is only in Intli.i wlun'e Contractors supply our Commis- 
sariat with ct)'.v-be(;f, instead of the more exp<‘.nsive aitd 
nutritious ox-beef, that cows are slaughtmed out of all 
proportion to cixen. flu; Cow- protection .Soricaies, th(fre- 
lore, in bu\ ing u[) cows, rai.-a: the price anil lessen the 
protit to the contractor. k'urthi'.r, wh(m cows are driven 
an\’ great distancii to Cantonments, it often haj)pens that the 
oxen of Zainindars follow thi;m and have to be rescuixl, 
which causes a row or they are lost to their owners. Why, 
however, the pe.ice ot India should be endangeri'.d by 
greedy contractors who give cow-llesh to our troops 
instead ol the ox-beid ol old Itngland, I fail to see as little 
as why we should make it such a point to eat beef at all 
in India. An Indian newspapc:r accuses me, and other 
Indian Officials and Missionaries of cowardice for refusing 
to i;at beef or pork in India, but it si;ems to me. a cheap 
courage that would offend the feelings of an unresisting 
people, and I prefer to reserve any courage 1 may have 
to exploring dangerous countries. “ Woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh,” and I cannot help hoping 
that the motives of politeness and humanity which are 
supposed to guide our relations to others in Kngland 
will enable us to control ourselves also in India so as to 
be more lit to control others. In olden times a single 
European official, a wejl-intentioned Maulvi, a learned 
Pandit, a benevolent Rais could have settled such a (ques- 
tion as that of cow-killing. Are we ncjw, after several 
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centuries of Indian rule, to offer the shameful sight to 
astonished Kurope of shooting down a crowd of people 
frightenc;d a'oout their religion, and largely composed of 
passers -by and spectators, ev'en if some of them have sticks ? 
Indeed, it seems as if we intended to pave the way for a 
Russian dominion of India. 

It will be observed that I object to the slaughter of a 
cow, because sacrilegious to Hindus and unnecessary to 
Muhammadans and liurojjeans. A cow is specifically 
‘‘ Ilaqn?/ ' in Arabic, not “ Baqr,” which is the equivadent 
for cattle and includes both ox and cow. The cliajitcr of 
the Koran on the Cow is called “ Siirat-ul-Ba(p'at ’ and 
ignorant hluhammadans do not atlvance their cause by 
dropping the feminine termination, which occurs five times 
in that Chapter wherever the cow is mentioned. 

Two objections, however, deserve notice. One that 
learned JMaulvis in India cannot issue', “authoritative 
Fetwas ” on questions connected with the I’d sacrifice but 
that the; Sheikh-uI-Islam alone can do so. d'he other that 
Moses is stated in the Koran to have ordered the Jews to 
sacrijice a cow and that, therefore, the sacrilict; of a cow 
at the Muhammadan I’d is lawful, if not obligatory. 1 
my.self referred to the latter statement in my last paper, 
but a story of what Moses told tlu; Jews to do in order to 
discover a murder is obviously not in itself a religious 
injunction by INIuhammad to his followers, especially when 
the whoU; history of the I’d and the facts and arguments 
in my last paper render my e.xposition of the festival and 
of the sacrifice of a cow not being obligatory in its celebra- 
tion, irrefutable. I must, however, refer to the misconcep- 
tion of the Pioneer and Indian. Daily Nezvs, including their 
Muslim informants, as to the nature of a “ Fetwa ” on 
matters of practice and as to the alleged spiritual power of 
the Shcikh-ul-Islam in the interpretation of doctrine. This 
official is not an “ infallible ” Pope and even the Pope is 
not infallible except when he pronounces on disputed 
doctrinal points ex cathedra. 
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The Sheikh-ul- Islam, althoiii^h often n learned man, is 
not always so and his opinion is Habit; to be over-ridden 
by men who have made Theology their special study. He 
is a mere functionary of the Sultan of 'Turktiy and is 
rarely lon<g in Office. I have known several and thirteen 
years ago I had a d'scussion with one of them t^n a 
IMuhammadan religious que.stion, in which, 1 believe, he 
was candid and generous t:nough to admit my interpreta- 
tion. liesicUts, his oj)init)ii, hovvevta* weigluy, could t>nly 
inllueiice the Sunnis and not the .Shiahs, who have; their 
Alujtahids. Th(;se, indeed, are great s[)iritnal guides, 
whilst among .Sunnis it is the t onsensns /idc/iinn that linally 
dticitles. ..As little would the ojiinion of the .ArchI)isho[) of 
Canterl)ury, tliough deserving of tin; most respi.-ctful con- 
sideration, necessarily silence an\ Christian b(;li(;ver or, per- 
haps, a b('ttcr 'riii'.ologian than himself or, if it did have 
this result, would it (extend bevond the Anelican llranch 
ol even tin; I’rotestant Church. .Any “believer” can 
argue; a (puestion with the; .Slie.ikh-ul- I.skim, just as any 
Christian, clergyman or layman, can contradict, or even 
controvf;it the. .Archljishoje not only on d(.)ctrine but even 
on cpiestions of ritual. .At the. sann; time, just as an 
<;ducat(.-d Minister ol a Christi.in denomination c.in influence 
for good the more ignorant members of his congregation, 
so can also .a learned Maulvi issue to his co-n;ligionists an 
authoritative exjjosition or “I'e.twa” of what is really 
required at the; I’d festival, without any reference! whatever 
to the Shcikh-ul-Islam, who would be much scandalized 
it he, and not the Koran or sacred tr.adition, were invok(!d 
by any IMuhammadan preacher or teacher as the final 
authority on any religious tpiestion. fhe J*ionccr suggests 
my influencing the Sheikh-ul- 1. shim to prohibit cow-killing 
in all Muhammadan countries in connection with the I’d 
sacrifice, but why he should, even if he could, prohibit it 
in countries in which it causes no offence, or why every 
decent Muhammadan in India .should not discourage it in 
the interests of peace, passes my comprehension. 
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At the beijinning of my last paper on the “ Cow-killing 
riots ” I exjircssly stated that “ the slaughter of a cozv was 
l>y no means obligatory o\\ Muhammadans ” on the occasion 
of “the great festival of God," miscalled the “Haqr-I’d” 
in India ; that to sacrifice on the I’d at all was " a practice ’’ ot 
the; Prophet Muhammad, but that the highest Authorities 
differed as to its being indispensable ; that in most 
Muhammadan countries, sheej), goats or camt^ls, but rarely 
cows were sacrificed and that in India it would be desirable, 
as a matter of good feeling, if tlu; sacrilice of cows among 
Muhammadans and their consumption among liuropeans 
were minimized or loiss ostentations. 1 finally asked, 
thouMi I had more than hinted, why Muhaminadan.s were 

O I j 

the first to attack the Hindus at Bombay ? 

'Po this tjuestion / have recek’ed no reply, but I have 
instead been accust^d of asserting that Muhammadans were 
not al/ozved by the Konln to sacrilice cows, which is a very 
different statement from mine; that this was not obligatory. 
Some ICnglish and Muhammadan journalists, unacquainted 
with Arabic and the history of the I’d sacrilice, which I 
communicated to them, misquoted and misconstruciil what 
was intendc;d for their instruction. To this ruh;, the 
Ponibay Gazette, the Statesman and other Anglo-Indian 
pap(;rs that study c[uestions rather than persons, and all 
Hindu publications, formed an e.xception, for which not 
only I, but al.so the Ciovernment and peoples of India 
ought to be grateful, for we are falling on to evil days 
which are preci[)itatc;d by certain organs of misled or mis- 
leading “ public opinion.” 

It was also curious to observe how nearly everybody 
debited his own pet-aversion with being the cause of the 
riots. A medical Knight attributed them to the rising in- 
dignation of the 2S4 millions of India at the possible aboli- 
tion of the Opium Monopoly ; an Anglo-Indian clearly saw 
the hand of the “ Babus ’’ in them-or of those members of the 
Un-National Congress who themselves eat beef ; a Lord 
pointed to the hungry Muhammadan masses rushing to 
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9avfi their siipjiosecl daily food, the cow, snatched from their 
appetite for the unnatural function of calvins^' and .giving 
milk ; a worthy llaronc'tand an unworthy compositor clearly 
traced the disturbances to Government itself; whatever was 
to one an " omne ionotum '' became, his “ real reason ol the 
riots”; as C. at Abominabad during the* .M utiny, everybody 
hanged the creditors that he eoulil not [)ay — Ru.ssian 
intrigues, th(; ]\1 issionarit's, the. Abkari Act, Lord Roberts’s 
apology and tht‘ IJ.A. bAamination of the Cakaitta 
linive.rsity, ni)t to speak of tin; "simultaneous Civil Servic<- 
K.xaminations.” ^ It last. 1 have been sujjplicttl with " the 
trui; cai]st;s of tin; riots,” tin' vt:r\' docunn-.nts confiscated 
by Uk: Police, ihcir /HlCCs ik rc.skhiiuw thc'.ir uniin|)c.'ich- 
:ih\c claims to pniinotion and to {lublic praise?, yicld(*d not 
willingly. < )n ont? (d tluan, cvidcnLly the most seditious, 
tlu^y liav(! obtain(‘d the im])risonnu:nt of tlw*. author and so I 
will examine: it as a warnin*^ to (*v'il-docrs, il not to the: [)olic(..\ 
.riu: pamphlet is a [)OL*m in (lU/arali called “An account 
of th(‘ horrible ri<jts that have happ<MU'd at l)(.)ml)ay/’ so it 
is obvious from tlic very title-paiLje that th(.: acc(.)unl is 
suOsct/Kcii/ to the riot and therelore could not have cansed 
it. Ilu\vev<*r its tone mi;^ht be seA.litious for all that and so 
vve will c[uote soim* of th(? incrimiiritiiy^ [>assatjes : 

1*ULI( K X^KRSION. U K.\ L Tk ANSI .A’0( )N. 

.Heroes ! yc wa^hc-d vuiir bodies with Ye washed your brave bodies with 
l.>lood and retreated not : blood and diil not think of the 

Vo broke lliroiigli files of Rilles, con.seqiienr.es 

IJravo ! \ e !)roke the lines of the rioters, 

f “ lofdnP^ — rif)t or storm is here ren- bravo I 
dered as top-hpni ~ 

Valiant men ! ye were not daunted, As you were brave ycni were not 
ye wearied the enemy out frii;htened and ye tired the enemy. 

Victory ye got forthwith, bravo ! Ye earned glory easily, bravo ! 

Whih manly rage yc gave tliem a Ye put on yellow garments witli 
good drubbing manly fortitude, and the boldness 

Forthwith floated rumour of riot. of rioters was speedily vanquished. 

Here, aRer an ejaculatory verse In reality, after merely ihscnlnng 
somewhat like “ Scots wha hac that a brave man prefers death to 
with Wallace bled ” and an ai)OS' cowardice, the author, Khanji, evi- 
trophe to die rather than yield dcnlly a very pacific individual, re- 
the official per-version says : commends* : “ Instead of these con- 
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“ Instead of this give up body or sidcrations (of false glory,) Kanji 
soul, says Ram (the (iod as a says : divert body and mind from 
fighter).” [“Ram” should be these things” (fighting). 

“ Khanji ” 1| 

Rhai, Oiijix'T ok rAMi'iii.j’.r : 

“.Soon he liappily iiiiihit, aI>andoning dissensions of brothers ; there is 
no good in fighting. If injustice has been done, ask for justice ; why are 
you running away (by figliting) from the best of (all) remedies fan appeal 
to justice) } AVhoever is guilty will be punished : whoever is oppressive 
will be examined. 'Phis is the law of legal morality from ancient times. 
It does not bi'hove ye to adopt a contrary course ; in jieacc there is calm, 
hajipiness and justice.” 

All thi.s i.s oniiitcd in the official version, d'hen comes 
an ardent praise of the Govtirnment for [luttino down the 
riots, hut, unfortLinattdy, th<t author also praises the police?, 
which surely might have been forgiven, even if it was ;i 
mistake;. 

The poem consist.s of a series of Cantos, each having the 
langtiage suited to its stibject. Lions roar and Khanji has 
not letirnt the lesson of Bottom to make them coo like 
sucking-dove.s. In df;scribing a fierct; rioter, he ought to 
have added that he was not really so very lierce after all 
and in commenting on those who bravely put down the 
riots he ought to h.ive. explained that they were really 
neither brave nor had put down the riots f I dare 
say that, in my translation also, a comma hen; or a k;tter 
there will be found, by which certain unjust Indian critics 
will b(; able to misquote it. Let them, however, know that 
the %ehole of the pamphlet has been translated and that the 
translation is being carefully revised by a Committee of 
Cxuzarati Scholars. There is no doubt that the entire tenor 
of poor Khanji’s poem, whose sympathies naturally lean to 
the Hindu side, is above all in favour of a lasting peace and 
of friendship between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 

I'he remaining pamphlets are even more innocent. Two 
of them, written for Muhammadans, describe the riots more 
or less graphically and so could scarcely have caused them. 
Whilst blaming their ignorant fellow - countrymen it is 
significant that they do not make any reference whatever to 
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cow-killing; or to the cow-protection movement. All abouiul 
in g;ratitude to Her IMajcsty and to the (jovernment and 
rejoice that peace is, at last, restored. W'hy then, I atjaiii 
ask, were the Muhammadans the first to attack the; Hindus 
at Bombay, when the jiocts on both sides only jireach con- 
ciliation and brother! V lov'e ? 

To this (juestion the Police alotn; might be able to give 
an answer, if they could do so with safety, or if a man. say, 
like Pfirjett of Bombay, or Macamlre.w of thi; Panjab, 
were still encf)uraged in that 1 )epaitnH;nt. 1 do not 
therefore ask any Member of that body, who has any 
promotion to (-xpect for vigilance in framing returns that 
show the absence or the detection of crime in his Dis- 
trict due to his wisdom or recpiiremehts. .Since th(^ local 
watchman, with a hereditary interest in the soil and tin; 
respectaliility of his neIghbourho(.)d, h.is been abolished, 
the ) ellow trousi-red policeman, like every othm* great 
funclit>naiy who is lialde to be transierred from one place 
to anoth(;r, has lost touch with the j)eople. and is the men; 
instrument of his superiors. 'The tyranny (»f red tape, the, 
me>lu.‘s ol which only their Irarners and great transgri-ssors 
escape', tends to check every generous instinct and in- 
de])end(;nt iudgment alike among the rul(;rs and the ruled. 
At the same liim;, the Indian I’olicc; possess this great 
r.dvantage, over their i'higlish “confreres,” like whom thi;y 
rarel)' fiiit,! stolen property or are found when wanted, that 
they may invent w'hat they please, withoiu the fear of their 
superiors knowing more, or as much, of the language and 
customs of the population as themselves. Of this it will 
suffice to quote a few instances within my own knowdedge : 

I once laicommendcd a Persian teacher to the nephew of a 
native Chief, who with him translated Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Ctesar ” into Persian. The native equivalent for “ Cmsar ” 
is “ Kaisar ” and the translation was called “ Ki.ssat-i- 
Kaisar ” or “ story of Cfcsar.” 'I'he I’olice considered this 
to be a seditious pamphlet against Her Majesty as 
Kaisar-i-Hind/’ seized the translation and were about to 
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drag off the translators, when fortunately it occurred to a 
high official, that as the originator of the title “ Kaisar-i- 
Hind ” I might like to see the pamphlet, which, of course, 
showed its absolute; inoffensivaincss. 

On another occasion, the District Superintendent of Police 
brought me; an Arab under a strong Police; guard with 
letters seize;el ejn his persejn showing him to be; “ a Wahabi 
cons[iirator whose treasonable ccjrrespondence with the 
Akhund of Swat had bee;n founel.” 1 was astonishe;d at a 
Saint like the Akhunel having anything te> do with a 
member of a sect that Is e)ppose;el te) all saint-we>rshij) and 
espe^cially obnoxious to him by its Inelian settlement at 
Malka and Sitana. I If>wev<T 1 gree;tf'd him very kindly 
and happening to smoke; a long I'urkish Chibook I handed 
it to him as also a cup of ct^ffe;e;. He; enjoyed be>th, thereby 
showing, first, that he was not a Wahabi, whe.) abhors “ the; 
hateful weed ” and, secondly, that, if a conspirator, he had 
mistaken his vocatiem,se) far as any influence in India might 
be; concerned, by taking a “ Sahib’s ” pipe; anel coffee. The;se 
preliminaries being disposed of, I exaniineel the; corr(;spond- 
ence. They were begging lette;rs asking for alms in 
support of the proi)het’s tomb at Madina of which the Arab 
was an attendant, as shejwii in an authentic Certificate 
which he produced. Yet I cemld not obtain his release, 
till I made; myself responsible; for his loyal conduct to the 
kindest and wisest eT Lieutenant Governors, I refer to Sir 
Donald McLeod, who allowed him to accompany me on my 
Missiejn to Kashmir and Chilas, which led to the discovery 
of the languages and races of Dardi.stan where his sacred 
character was supposed to be likely to be a protection to 
me. The saint, however, fell a victim en route to female 
influence at Srinagar and I had to continue my journey alone 
as a Bukhara Mullah, a disguise which I abandoned when 
I found that the Gilgitis had killed a travelling Maulvi in 
order to keep his body, in a shrine, in their country for the 
cultivation of the religious sense among the people. 

Five supposed Russian spies were brought to me in 1877 
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under a still stronger police guard. I was ill in btid and 
not very cheerfully disposed to “ e.xainine. them in the 
presence; of the; I’edice,” an e)bvious ce)urse fe>r frustrating 
an enquiry ; so I refuse;el te> oblige; the; ( lovernment unless 
the Police Inspector vanisheel with his “ trejtipe.” In vain 
he e.\pe)stulate;d, but I insisteel that il prisejners so eliih'.rent 
fre)m the natives of India in ce)lor, elre;s.s anil inanne;rs and 
ne>t speaking a single Inelian language; (neit a qualification 
for playing the sj)y) could escape the; obse;rvatiein e)f an 
omniscie-nt anil omnijire.*se;nt Police, the^ soone;r it was 
abolished the. better. At last he anel his men left the house;. 
The;n 1 ordered tea lei Ik; serve'd to my strange-leioking 
visitors, who thought that they hail be-e.n ri*lease;d thanks 
tei my inlervi;ntion anel W(;.re in ce)nse;eiue;nce very hapijiy anel 
communicative. They speike;, first stariino- point, a few 
worels of Purkish and profe.sse-d to be Te-sghians taken as 
jirisoners by Russia in he;r last war with Turke;y and si;nt 
tel a Siberian colony, d'hence the;y once, when em parole to 
\ isit a ne;ighbouring town, e;ffe;ct<;d their e;.scape; anel through 
incre;dibl<; harilshi[js, of which not the; least was their treat- 
ment in A fghanistan, the;y came to India and we;re; arrested. 
P'ortunalely, Mr. 1 1 yde Clarke’s Abkhas Vocabulary enablexl 
me to cross-examine the;m in one; anel the; either of their 
native diali;cts. The-; result was te) compk;lely prove their 
story and their innocence, anel the.y were sent to Bombay 
and thence; to Constantinople. 

By similar proce;.s.se;s I cle;are;d either “ suspicious ” 
characters se;nt to me ; thus I traced the Magadhs and 
other wandering tribes, but I also found criminal dialects, 
to concert wrong-doing, spoke;n within the hearing of Police 
officers. My confidence therefore; in the infallibility of the 
Police is not great, whilst, in all matters, I prefer the con- 
servative officer of the old patriarchal scheiol of so-called 
Indian de.spotism, in whatever Department, to the most 
advanced “ Liberal J ack-in-Office, who, clad in a little brief 
authority, stands aloof from the people whilst advocating the 
last radical fads and is making India the piost unpopular as 
well as the most revolutionary of admini.strations. 
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sn)l*:-LIGHTS ON THE AMANDEBILI 
( MATA 13 1 L I ) O I J EST ION. 

1.0 IJICNOL'I.A A\M) HIS PEOPLE. 

13^• liKKl'kAM Mi'IIOKI), F.R.G.S. 

Wiir.N Civilisation first conios into contact with the savas:;^c, 
it is nearly always in one of two capacities — that of invader 
or that of bejrgar —more commonly the latter. And the. 
object of such mendicancy is the cession of hand. 

Whatever may hold good el.sewlu^re, it is my firm con- 
viction that, as regards South Africa, all such “ cessions ” 
existing or asserted to e.xist, must be ab.sohitely rotten or 
fraudulent, or both ; and this for the simple reason that no 
South African potentate dare — except under the direst 
pre.s.sure f)f circumstances, /.c.. Force; — grant away' the lands 
of his forefathers and of the nation or tribe at present 
ben(;ath his rule. 13e he chief or king his patriarchal or 
sovereign rights stop short there. Wlu;n therc;fore Pieti'.r 
Retief claimed that b)ingane had ceded to him and his 
Emigrant Boers almost the whole of the jircsent colony of 
Natal for the trumpery considt;ration of seven hundrfxl 
head of Zulu cattle and fifty or sixty horses which he had 
recovered from a neighbouring insignificant chief whom 
the Zulu monarch could have crushed with scarcely an 
effort, the thing becomes palpably ridiculou.s. Yet out of 
“ claims ” not one whit less shadowy and more ridiculous are 
land concessions manufactured — ay and held ; for not all 
concessionaries are so unlucky as poor Pieter Retief and his 
followers, who were treacherously massacred by order of 
the very potentate they were trying to fool. Yet, treachery 
and all, is there not something to be said on Dingane’s side } 
As though to show that there is, let us consider the 
treatment meted out to the Matabili King. Even the 
elaborate lawyerese in which the deed of mining concession 
is drawn can, by no sort of twisting and turning, be brought 
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to nu an anythinj^ approaching a conctrssion. But the 

peaccal)le diggers come as an army, with a perfect arsenal 
of machine guns ; forts an: built, and, in a tric(% tlie King’s 
subjects an.‘ ordered off th(‘ King’s own territory — by thost' 
who liad but yesterday apjiroached him in the guise ol 
\(*ry subs(‘r\'ient l.x'ggars, Waal)' Lo liengida's mind must, 
<.)ft and grimly of latc% hav(' r('verte<l lo tlu; historic “ word ” 
<.)t his Zulu broiluM' j)Ot(mtatC- Jiu/a/ani abaioj^ati T (Kill 
the* evil-doors) which was tlu‘ signal for the sl.uight(a- of 
Rt ti<'f and his comrades as abovt! ndern-d to. 

But how' difhaamt his own Ixdiaviour Xo that of I )ingaiU‘ ! 

I (is attitude, is consisumtly fri<mdly througlnvut. I (e. ri'strains 
tile res(*ntm(au (if his subjects for llie Amand(*bill are 
warriors, and hot bloodiul withal, having great traditions at 
their l)acKS -traditions of con([U(\st and marti.d supiaanacy. 
\(*\’eranart <•! aggression (lo(\s hr: ptu'mit. d'he (.'hart(‘red 
C'<)in[K!ny s people ('oine and go bi twca n their fortilied 
]M)sts and I>ulaw*i)o in perfect security and this for up- 
wards (d tour y(!ars. So much for tlie aggn^ssivaaiess of 
1.0 I 5 engiila so much for th(‘ '• staniling mcmact^ ” as con- 
•^lituted l.)v tlu‘s(‘ tervicious and savage: A mandc:bili. 

B>ul tlie. mo^t (dfectivc: stop to play cjn of all is tlie 
“ philantliropy ’ -sloj) ; wliich is pulled out accordingly and 
mo.^t dealeiiingly played upon. 'Thost: jioor oppressed 
Mashonas ! (as a matter of fact there, is no race or people 
be iiriii!!^ thiit ii.'iiiK.;, })ut \vc will t;inploy the tc.rin lt)r the; 
siikt; of con vonicncf.) It is the righteous mission of 
I'.ngland to protect thcnii from their ruthless tU;stroyers ! 
I liis is tht; very best chord which could have been struck 
for the purposes of the invaders. Certain cler|.jymen 
here join hands, simply whooping^ for Matabili blood in 
order to “ further the sprc;ad of the ( lospel ” while drawing 
sensational pictures of " gentle unoffending Mashonas 
massacred und(;r the t;yes of their I':nL;lish masters ; and 
an eminent Irish Protestant bishop takes a holiday trip to 
Cape I own and returns to hold forth in Westminster 
Abbey and elsewhere upon the atrocities of tho.se ferocious 
XKW SK.KIKS. VOJ,. vri. (i 
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Matabili — the speaker having been no nearer to Matabili- 
land than Cape 'I'own And then, as a still small voice, 
side by side with all this crusading enthusiasm, the daily 
Press becomes filled with portentous whispers relating to rich 
gold reefs in the immediate neighbourhood of Bulawayo ! 

The worst of it is, in dealing with matters of this kind, it 
is impossible to avoid committing the; literary solecism of 
slaying the slain ; and with this apology we will briefly 
touch upon the historic incident of the Matabili mipi which 
was allowed two hours whi-.rein to reach the border from 
Fort Victoria a distance of thirty miles : for a sidelight 
upon this affair struck us at the time, but we have never 
yet seen it advancc'.d in print, d'his is it. In palliation of 
the pereniptorine.SS of this im[>o.ssil)le order and the severity 
of its (tnforcement was urg«Ml the in.solcmt demeanour of the 
indiinas towards the white authoriti(;s. But these same 
indunas had ])rohably seen- -had certainly heard of- -the 
proud white man. in the persojis of the agents of that veiy 
Company who now claimed to dictate to them in imi)c;rious 
terms, bringing himself, though reluctantly, to squat down 
upon the ground, to sit down in the maggots and filth of 
the goat-kraal at Bulawayo for hours together in the 
pres<;nce of their King. (.See Mr. h'rahk 'I'homjjson’s 
rather humorous account of tin; e.\p(;rience.s of himself and 
Mr. Maguire at Lo Bengiila’s capital in 1888.) But this 
was before the granting of the concession. W(; may remark, 
in pa.ssing, that the King shows somewhat unfavourably in 
imposing such an indignity upon his gue.sts, though indeed 
remembering that he is a high-class Zulu we find it difficult 
to believe h<; really would have t'.xacted compliance had 
the white men objected sufficiently and in a firm and 
dignified manner. Anyhow they underwent the nauseous 
ordeal, and the recollection was probably not without its 
effect upon the “insolent” demeanour of the indunas 
towards Dr. Jameson. No doubt, also, these bore in mind 
the swarm of hungry concession - seekers buzzing about 
Lo Bengula — must often have laughed heartily over the 
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cleverness wherewith the shrewd Kintj would play orf 
one against the other ; and how tln-y would vie in their 
subserviency towards the King as long as he had sonui- 
thing to give. 

We come now to the Tati inciil«*nl the three (Uivovs, 
two of whom won* shol lo/z/A' /o rsi tr/h '' — which 

wvorcls IvAVit an old familiar rintj about thcmi rt'utincling* one' 
of Zulu aml)assa(l<)rs l)carin^ tin* wliiti.' llao fire.d upon “A? 
/os/ i/icir sjutcniy. ' \\ o. ucchI not c’(> into the ([iK stion ol 

how far th(\s(* cnvo\'s wer(‘ justificil in tryiiiL; lo (\scap(\ 
I>ccaus(‘ the lac'l that th<‘\' had no busim'ss to lx- unilur 
the ncccssiiA’ of doino* so -/.c., prisoners -is tocj trans- 
partauly obvious. Hut llu^y \v(:ro‘ sJ>Ic^s ! Men of rank 
who coiiK' opcnl\ and xoluiiLirily into a hostik: cam{) an* 
sur<‘ to be sjji<‘s. rh(.*\' out^ht Lo hav(* Ix^cm sliot on sij^'hl, 
lIk'sc voluntary ambassadors who trusted in IJritish o-ood 
i'aitli — but llu:\ wen* only put uikU.t arntst. And instirad 
of thinkiuL; lh<.‘ms<.*l V(‘s lu(d<y in bean::; so lenicmlK' dealt 
with they tried to esca[)c ! f.)f course* thc)^ wen* shot! 

'There aia.* two white jnen at Bulawa )'(3 tradc^rs — alone, 
in the j)Owc;r of this bloodlliirsty d(!spol. ( )f course th(!se. 
iiKMi arc: ])ut to death barbarously l.)i!rnt alive [>erhaps 
No; thc*y turn up alive: anci unharm.cal at liulawayo, the 
])lace (^ur troojrs have come to destroy. 'They have been 
l)rotected ’ny its inmates. Tlu:y ha\'e dwedt all this time* 
safe and sound, in the midst of thf!se ff:rocious savages 
whose- kinsfolk their own countrymen have betm skiughter- 
ing in thousands. Can any irony of e.vcncs jire.sent a 
stranger picture than that of the.se two white men ad- 
vancing from the savage capital to grec'.t their country- 
men— emerging from the very place their countrymen 
have come to raze — advancing unmolested and not (tven 
fired upon xvhile aflcmpivi^' to escape " ? d’his firing 
upon prisoners ivhilc atlcnipling lo escape is no new incident 
in British South African policy, but it is apt to bear thorny 
fruit. So far back as 1835, we find Hintza, the chief of 
the Gcalekas and Paramount Chief of the.Ama.\osa tribes, 
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made prisoner while visitinjjf the British camp and — shot 
7 jhi/e aiteniptiu^ to escape. In 1877, Kreli (or Sarili) his 
son and successor, ]5oint blank refus<is to meet Her Majesty’s 
Hiq^h Commissiom^r. Ilis father Hintza had beum induced 
to enter th<- white; man’s camp and there made prisoner and 
- shot u’hi/e at fehipfi nff to escape. Kreli, the son of Hintza, 
has no mind to put hims<;lf in the way of underp^oin^ his 
father’s fate; feu'ty-twej years late;r. d'hese^ South African 
native^s have; leenp;’ me;meiries, and the*re- are; the)se be;hind 
the,; scenes, eind who are “ in the* know,” who asse'rt that a 

deep-laid plot for the, seizure or massacre of the High 
Cominissie>ne;r and his suite on this last e,iccasion was e)nly 
frustrated by the* saoacity anel iiidicious fore;sis,^ht of a 
promine;nt official of the Cape Ixirder. But hael it been 
otherwise, the* se(;el seiwn in 18^55 vveiuld have beirne; fruit 
startling and bitte;r fruit in 1877. 

Now what has all this oot to do with Lo Ihmtrula ? 
lCvi;rything ; feir the shoeiting of the envoys is a ])arallel 
case;. Who shall say that Lo Bengiila woulel not king 
since; have surre;nelc;reel ? But his ambassadors having 
lK;t;n shot 7 o//i/e atteu/ptiiiQ' to escape, it would be; odd if the* 
King W'(;re himself eage;r to “ trave;l the; same reiad. ” 

At an earlie;r stage e^f the tangle it was suggesteel that 
the Amande;bili shoulel e;vacuate — that a happy solution of 
all difficulties w'ould be for them to cross the Zambesi and 
migrate northward bag aiul baggage, even as their fejre- 
fathers hael migraU;d uneler Umzilikazi. Quite so, but now 
where; does our philanthropy come; in -our tende;rhearted- 
ness e.m liehalf ejf the; opprt'sscel Mashona ^ For there 
are other tribes north of the Zambesi— weaker tribes, who 
then would be lying right in the path <jf the migrating 
Amandebili. What about these ? Well : liritish philan- 
thropy knows of the gold reefs around Bulawayo. Of 
gold reefs north of the Zambesi it knows nothing — as yet. 

It may be that before these words are in print Lo 
Bengiila will have been captured or shot. The latter 
seems within the possibilities — but if the former, the 
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4 Licsti(jn of course arises as to his ultiniale disposal, and 
in decidinj^ this let us bear in mind these considerations : 

1. II<‘ never wislied for war. 

2, f lis conduct towards white Jiien has l>ec‘n cnnsiste.ntl)* 
frie*ndly thioue^hout. 

I lis i/npis L^ot (.)Ut tji hand and Iona d ■*!! lht.‘ \v:ir. 

I'hes(‘ [joints an* admitted e\*en !)y his (.‘Ut inies, and the 
li'utlt of tht^ third w<' will lak<! u[;on the authority of the 
latlcu'. I it*r(‘, however, are soint* C( >nsidua'aL!ons upon which 
nothing like, suflieient stress has Ixaai heal : 

I. The protta-.tion afforde.d by him to the two whit(‘ 
traders ;d)o\*e ni(.*ntion(a.k what lime he. and his p(M>i)le must 
have bren stim^ to <’x.isj jeration !)\' lepealtal and sanL;uii'»ary 
dt'lt-als also to a missi\m<iry. This is p.ol so common an 
< ?(a:urrenc(‘ in the annal> of savaL;e warfare* that w'(‘ can 
allord lo make li; dn of it. 

j. That km;.; .liter it must have*. l)(‘en a[)|)arent lo him 
that war wms inie.ndei!, he still rc'fr.iined from attac.kinL;' 
isc.)!ati.<l and nnj)r<*pared settk rs, n<.>r ditl he pl.ace any 
obstacle, in the wa\ of th(* d<![)arture of wlute men who 
"a ( re in his I'ounirx up to tin* V(*ry outbreak of hostilities 
not (-v(*n de.tainino them as hostai^'es. 

Ket.*j iint;', thi'ii, these considerations before our eytis 
there is only one. course to be adoj^ted towards T.o l/xm^ada 
which is consistent with justice;, common honesty or (‘x- 
pedien.cy-- we tlo iiot say with Christiajiity Ix'i .uise; lliat, 
wh(;n; its voice has been lu;ard at all, has mainly dis- 
linguishccl ilsc;lf by whoopin:^ for his blocnl I)Ut wc tlo s;iy 
with n:itional probity and even j^ratitude. I'bat conr.se is 
to restore him as Kin_i^ over his con([ue.red [Kiophs Not 
in a throw-a-bone-at-a-dog sort of way, as was done, in tlie 
restoration of Cetywayo, but in a frank, frc;e, wholohearttid 
recognition of his status and authority. He might be bound 
by treaty to abstain from disturbing the natives of Ma.shona- 
land, or any other provi.so w;ithin reason -and such under- 
taking there is every cause to suppose he would cheerfully 
and loyally respect. lie might be induced, to welcome a 
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liritish Resident ; who however should not be any mere 
scratch adventurer ; but a crowd of missionaries should not 
be forced upon him. But however Matabililand is settled 
it should be under one responsible head, for this is a form 
of (government the most suited to all the more warlike of 
the; South African races. To .split them up into petty 
septs leads to sheer anarchy, if only that it saps the .sense 
of responsibility which in the.se people is very strong - 
tor if anything goes wrong (^ach petty ruler will throw the 
onus upon his ni;ighbour, and thus ( verybody’s busine.ss 
becomes nobody’s business. WHientfore, restore I.o Bengula. 
lie is very far from being a fool. 11 is indunas are very 
far from being fools. 'I'liey have learnt theu’r lesson — -a 
grim one withal, and spoutc;d out at them by th<.* mouths 
of th(; Maxim guns. The white man who but yesterday 
came to them bcrgglng tor concessions is now tlner con- 
queror, and this they rc;cognise. They woulcl fain make 
the best of the change!, arid It will be a shameful thing for 
the prt;stige, honour, or even outward respectability of 
Britain’s name, if they are not afforded ample opportunity 
of doing so ; for ive went as beggars to the: Alatabili, and 
we have now reduced them to that condition. 
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H\ Tin: Ri;\. Josk P. \'ai. it'P' ki:ma( >. D.D. 

1 "A( 1 N<; Ciibraltar lii'.s Ceuta, en the western horn ol a 
rather vviiU; bay, the coast of which, treiidiny; south and 
tht'U itastwards, past ['(.‘tuan, X'igia, P'ai^aasa, Ji.'bda, Ni;ckor 
anti reniainsa, aj^ain juts northvvartl into an eastern horn, 
iorineil by the promontory of Ras tnl Deir. A small strt.’am 
call<;d the River of Gold, risinj^ in the hills south of the 
promontory, flows into the INIeditt'rranean Stsi, on the east 
sidt.- of tht! horn ; and at its mouth stantls the fortilietl little 
town of .M !• 1.1 i.i. \. The hills to the south art- covered with 
numerous villages ; and further southward lie the Moorish 
towns o| 1 inls<rt and Meshia Z<'rur. In the ba)’ itself, 
w hich is o\ < i 1 I miles across, Sp.iin <nvns, besides C euta 
and Xlelilla. the two i'.lands of Pehon de Vh-.lez and 
• Xlhucemas. 

M elill.i has been in the Spaniard’s hands since its first 
capture by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, in 141/), when, 
bandy four \ears after the contjuest of ( iranada, the S{)anish 
arms had pursiu.-d the llj'ing; Moors into Africa. rhouo'h 
the latter have often tried to retake it, they have never 
be<‘n able to shake the hold of tludr hmeditary enemies 
on this small but not unimportant outwfirk of J'iurope in 
Africti. 

It is, perhaps, not tnuch of a possession. 'I'he climate, 
sultry and unhealthy, is e.vecrable, causino^ fr<;quent fevers 
and dangerous d) .seuieries, which compel a change of the 
gtirrison at short periods. Melilla is used as a settlement 
for the Spaniards tor whom a court of justice orders a 
removal for their country’s good, and whose lives are most 
probably of little value to any but themselves. A small 
port, within range of the guns of the fortress, affords safe 
anchorage tor the small vessels wdiich provide Melilla with 
provisions and other necessaries, for fishing bo;tts and for 
the steamers that regularly maintain its communication 
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with Spain. Of trade and commerce, there: is scarcely 
any ; for, on its south side, Melilla is hemmed in by 
unfriendly tribe.s. 'I'hese are mostly branches of the 
Kal)yle, and ”0 under the name of Riff. '\ hey are a 
brave, fierce, warlike and fanatical race, Muhammedan, 
of course, by relij^ion,— acknowled^iiiL;' only a nominal 
subjection to the bmipcror of Morocco, -but really in- 
dependt;nt tribes under the leadershij) of their own chiefs. 
Whatever may l>e the war strenj^th of Morocco, which is 
said to be capalile, accordintj to the iirt^ency and [lopularity 
of the caus<\ of puttin-^ into the held from 100,000 to 
200,000 men, the late insurrection in Ant^hera has shown 
that, for internal administration and tlu: su[)pression of 
outbreaks, the I'anpeou' S power for i^ood is by no nusins 
j^reat. Now Anghera and the Riff coast are cousins- 
gc:rman. I hese irrepressible warriors, t;:irly in October 
last, attacked tlie Si)aniards ;it Melilla. 

Convict .settlements, like Michael Scott’s di:mon, must 
hav'e constant work found for them to do ; and the .S[)anish 
authorities had lately ordered the strengthening oi the 
defences of Melilla by the erection of outworks beyond 
those already e.vlsting : one of these is called b'ort 
Ciiiariach. The works were begun ; and for :i time no 
evil resulted. Evidently, however, those works had been 
noticed and information sent to the neighbouring tribe.s. 
Before long, it bec.ime a regular tiling, that w'hat the 
Spaniards did by day, the Riffs undid by night. "Fo end 
this state of affairs, the Riffs were fired upon. Thereupon 
the tribes assembled in great numbers and attacked the 
Spaniards while at work. 'Fhanks to European cupidity, 
they were well armed with rifles -Remingtons and Win- 
chesters. They outnumbered the 300 .Spaniards by more 
than 10 to I ; but their attacks during the whole day were 
repuFsed, and the Spaniards retired in the evening to 
Melilla, wdth their 20 dead and 35 wounded. Both sides 
had behaved well. The fierce fanaticism and great numbers 
of the Riffs were successfully resisted by the high courage 
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iinfl resolute firmness of iht! Spaniartls ; and whtm ni^ht 
compelled these to witlulraw, thi; Rifts followed them to 
the very walls of Melilla. Hut th(; '^uns of the h'ort were 
well served. Not only was ht^avy loss inllietetl in the. Rift 
ranks : hut, as it was now opcm war, their lir(; s(;an.'hc;d out 
the villaq;(;s within rans^t- on the hills, overthrowing houses 
and mosques, and killing many, d'he Rift loss must have 
heen great ; but all the; kille.d and weJuiKUvl w<;re taken 
away. 

d'h(; Spanish government at once; raised the garrison to 

'^,200 men, sent a .sejnadron against the- ne;ig]il)eniring 

coast whe-re- se-\’eral villagi;s we-re- l>e)mhardeel, anil while.; 
infeirming the; hairope-an jxiwe-rs that he-yond salisla 'lie)n 
fe^r the; jjast aiiel guaranle-e s Im* the; liiture-, they seuight ne) 
e;hange- in the-‘ir ae.Lual re;lations with Morocere), the;y ealk.el 
e)n the- l'’,inper(.)r to act ace'ording l<i treaty. Me-.inwhile; 
the attacks continued. I’he Rifts e-nti-reel .Spanish t.errile)ry 
and threw u|) e;ntrenchine;nts. .-Mtea- an ultimatum hael 
hee-n imne)ticed, the; e ruiser ('oudf < 4 ' I'cnadi/o cle-are-el the;m 
with he-r lb. \e.;rdente’ldts in a little- e)ve.-ran he)ur ; but the; 
Rilt.-i soon re-lurn(;el, watching e;ve;r)' e)ppe)rtunity, while; 
ke-e*|Mng euit e)l range-. The; Spaniards had te> ge) emt to 
re victual the- e)utpe)sts wh(;re; pre)visiems e:e>iilel ne)t be ste)reel 
leir more; than le) elays. .Skirmishe.;s e)e;curn;el ; ('j(-ne;ral 
IMargalle), a brave; ane.I distinguished e)ftie:e;r, having least his 
life; in eane^ e>f them, (leneral Marcias assume;el the- e:ommand ; 
and the garri.son was almost in a state; e)f sie;ge;. d'he. 
Spanish pre;ss weark(;d itself intea a state; e)f e;.\citc;me:iit epjilej 
unwarrant(.;d by the situation,-- a national subscriptiean was 
(ape.;ned to hedp the; e.\hauste;d finances e)f the; ce)untry in 
prosecuting the; war, — ;ind Marshal Martint;/ CamjKis was 
sent to command the; garrison which was rai.seul tei i <3,000 
men. The reserves — the meat who had left the tirmy since 
1888 - -were e:alled e3ut in Sjjain ; on the^ e)the-r siele-, many 
tribes joined the; Riffs. The; Spanish loss in various engage- 
ments brought the figures to 22 killed and 85 wounded : 
the Riff loss was much greater, the)ugh the details are not 
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known ; and for several days, many a Spaniard and Moor 
lay side by side, imburied, on the hills. 

'I'ht; J'bnperor, in the meanvvhikt, had answered to the 
call made on him to do his duty. He ordered the Riffs to 
c< as(; their operations ; but the.se took no notice ol the 
order. I le promi.sed the .S[)aniard.s e.very satiskiction, and 
they waited the result. 1 Imam, the leader ol the Anyhera 
revolt, escaped from his prison nc;ar Morocco ; and the dis- 
covery of a contraband trade in arms with tlu^ Rififs from 
Melilla lc;d to the e.xpidsion of st;veral offenders and the 
execution of a S[)anish officer. The Kmi)eror’s brother, 
Mulai I'd Araaf, arriYCtl, with a small cavalry force, to 
“ nt;gociate ” with th«; tribes, .uul produced an Imperial 
proclamation t)rdca'ing them to lay down their arms, and 
not to molest the .Spaniards, as the land they w(M-e forti- 
fying had betai paid for to the Riffs by the Idnperor him- 
self, before he had hanchal it over unconditionally to the 
Spaniards, 'I'he Kmperor threatened punishment, and 
.sokimnly cursed the chiefs if they failed to obey. After 
putting the trib<;smtm to Might from the fortifications they 
had erected in .Spanish territory, Marshal Campos demanded 
from Mulai Id Araaf the followuig terms : -i. the evacua- 
tion of the: neutral zone by the Rififs, and the temporary 
(occupation of .some Moorish territory near I'ort Guariach ; 
2. the surrender <jf 1 2,<jcX) rilles, and of some chiefs as 
hostages ; 3. the punishment of the rebel leaders ; and of 
ciour.se, an indemnity. iMulai bd Araaf replied that when 
he left 'I'afilet, neither the Tdnperor nor he knew how 
serious was the state of affairs, — that, hence, he had not 
full powers to treat, — that he would write at once, and 
would d(oubtle.ss .soon receive them, — that meanwhile he 
could assure the Spaniards from all further molestation ; 
and. as a proof of good will, he ordered the tribes to 
demolish the works they had erected : — it was done the 
same day. Later, the Rififs agaia entered Spanish territory 
and even attempted to seize .some vessels. They were, 
however, driven back, and Marshal Campos demanded their 
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[)ijnishincnt. M ulai VA Araaf has tlcclarctl Iiis williniym'.ss 
lo inflict any ponialty tliat Spain may dtanand, short (')! 
death, which would need a reference' to the' ICin|K^ror, who 
aloiK^ has the j)ower to inflict capital punishnu!nt. 

Thus matters stand, as I wriu\ Ihit the ([lu^stion is. 
Who is to blame for this little* war? 

W hen jMorocen mad(* pe.!ace with S[>ain. in iS()0, con 
sequent on tin* captiin* of d'e^tuan, the tre*aty stipulateal lor 
an extension of th<‘ir teu*rit<»ry an^und both CiMita and 
Me:lilla, — lor a tu iilral /oiu* beyoiul that, — and te)r a Mo(M'ish 
(h)V(*rnor with Moorisli trooj)S near th(* fn>ntier, to s(*cure 
th(', riLihts coiu'ede'd. TIk* te‘rms for Me^Iilla were;-- 

“ In iho n.'imc of Aliniulity < 1 <h1. 

“Alt. I. fl.M. the Ixiiv; of Moroo'o (h'.siroiis of L^ivin^ to Her ( '.itliolic 
M;ijrsiy i\ ]-iool «'f Ins !Lioi><l\viIl :nuJ wishinp^ to iontiihuto, :is far as 

ill liiin fur iIk- u*n(i and security ul' the Spanish lontrt-sses on the 
Afiitan < oast, ai-reos u* \it Id i«> Ilt r ( \itholi<* M., in fill! dominion and 
suvcrfiieaty, llu- leiiitoiy ;ii<Hind die Spanish l•‘ol tress of Mililla, as far 
.i‘. 'du‘ pl:i« es fully ^.nffl• ii n: toi du* dftfiue and Iran' |uillily itf tli.it settle 

nicnt. 

“Art :r. I'he limits ol diis < oneossion shall he Iraet'd hy Spanish and 
Mi.ii. rish eniuneei wlio'diall t.iko tor tln-ir basis in delimilint; the eAliaision 
ol the said limits, du re,M h of a rainum-slua t)l a| lb. trom tin! l)oiindarit‘s 
aliuady LiraiUeil.” 

Art. (l)i.tails innv A. t. 2 is to he * arri<.<i out.) 

“Art. .p iJetwerM) llie Sjianish ainl \ioorisii jnrisdiition a iK!niral /.one 
.^iiall be eslaijlished, tin! limits of which shall be -on the side of Melilla 
the line ol Spanisii jm isdielion, uia ordinij; lo Art. p and on* the side of 
Kiff, a hue drawn h\ ir iliial < onsent. lo divifie the Moorish territory from 
this neutral /.one. 

“Art. 5. ir.M. tlu! Kin" of Morocco hinds liiniself to place at the limit 
ot this territory honleriii" on Melilla, a Kaid or (Governor, with a detacii- 
ment of troo]rs, to rej)ress any act of aggression on tlie jiart of the Riffs, 
and sufficient to ])reserve a good harmony between the two ( lOvernmenls. 

“ Art. 6. To obviate tlic hostile acts to which at times the forts of 
Pehon de Velez and .\lhucemas have been exposed, H.M. the King of 
Morocco, urged by the desire of justice whicli animates him, will arrange 
that near these forts also shali be placed sufficient trcjojis to secure ihie. 
respect for Spanish rights. . . . 

“The detachments to be placed both on the frontier near Melilla and 
in the neighbourhood of l*enon de Velez and Alhucemas shall Ijc com 
posed altogether of trooj/s of the Moorish army, nor shall this duty be 
devolved on the chiefs or troops of KifT.” 

This treaty, signe^d in August, 1859, was ratified on the 
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26th Ma)', 1S60, and was confirmed by a further accruement 
on the 30th October, 1S61 : it is at present in existence. 

Since then, matters hava* gone on well. Spain wanted no 
more ; she has often declared that she seeks no increase of 
lerritcjiy in Morocco ; and she repeats that declaration now. 
d'lie new works — undertaken more to givt; occupation t(i 
her ’* demons ” than for any 2>ractical utility they offer, for 
Marshal Camj)os declares that they are, for s<‘veral reasons, 
of no value -wt^re within tht; limit yieldcal to her juri.sdic- 
tion ; and as, lx;yond this limit, lay the, ncaitral zone, they 
could mctnace no one*. d’ht*. lem])eror of Morocco had and 
has no fault to find with them, as is ttvideni from his jjro- 
clamation to the Riffs. Hence .Spain is clearly not to blame. 

Nor, looking impartially into the. matter, can we blame 
the Riffs. The tribes were probably in perfect ignorance 
of tlu; details of those treaties and of thi? riglits of the. 
,Si)aniards ; and there were no Moorish officials to tc'.ll them 
the facts or to restrain them, when they ptudiaiis not un- 
naturally — imagined the new .Spanish works to be encroach- 
ments. How were the Riffs to know that ihev wi;re within 
tlmir rights ? Phc'y opposed by force what they consideriM 
an offensive o^jitratitin on the part (>f .Spain. I'hc; .Sj^aniards, 
knowing their rights, naturally resi:nle.d and resisted their 
interference. This defence brciught on a gathering of the 
tribes, and a .sad loss of life. 

'I'he onus of blame. rt;sts on the government of Morocco, 
which did not carry out articles 5 and 6 of the treaty. The 
Emperor, whatever he may be in theory, is not jjractically 
ab.solute master in the territory nominally under his sway. 
He sent neither the governors nor the troops stipulated by 
the treaty : possibly because they would have been neither 
safe nor hapjiy among those fierce and intractable tribes. 
'Phere are otht;r f>arts of the country, where the EngDeror 
and his government have but little j^ower. Among the 
Riffs, as in many another place, each chief acts as he ijleases, 
and many may combine for what they consider a just and 
common cause, even against the Emperor himself. Had 
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the Emperor loy;ilIy fulfilled his piirt t)f the treaty, his 
officials iind troops would have been at hainl to settle any 
incipient trouble?. .\s it was, they were- iu>t pn sent, and he; 
must pay for his shorlcominij[s. He will now doubtle.ss 
accept the easy t(;rms offe.red him ; and wi? hoju? a heavy 
indemnity will show him the neci'ssity of or^anizino a strontj 
and efficient e()v<?rnment in his territories. It is not c-nough 
to reign — he should regally govern his 1 ‘an pi re ; and it set?ms 
to need gov<.-.rning. 

Meanwhile restless I'rance tries, as usual, to aggravate 
tlK* t*\ il, ;iiul, in ('>r(I(.‘r to in.isk her own [)i ivato ilo.sions, to 
(asL tlui hlann* upon MnoJaiul. Lord kost^I)^M*y, wc arc 
i^Iad to soo. lias alia‘ad\ plainly inforint-d tli<‘ Spanish 
( 'iov(‘rnnu!nt tli.it L'ai^land is in no was' concerned with tlie 
action ol S[>ain in tills inaif<‘r. Ida* e]>isode, wm* hope, niay 
he considered as (.losi’d. S[>ain acts seaisihly in not desirino- 
nuM'e territory in Morocco. A s]>ark thi*r(‘. ina\' cause a 
t onllcC^ration ; and at lioine Spain has hotli diiriculti(\s 
eiiouLili t<> ni<*(a and resources enoiiLjli to dciV(!lo|>(.‘, wdiich 
liould <aiL;af^<‘ all her ait<‘ntion. No power (jxccpl J^'rance. 
has aiiytliino to Lpiin Iroin a serious niisnnderstandinL; 
l.)titwiH.Mi Moroc co and any otlier country. 
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COLLAPSE OF “THE IMPERIAL 
P' E D P: R A T I O N L F. A E E . ’ 

Py 'I kk Suii-EurroK ok tuk ylsia/ic OiuirUrly AVrYt-’zu. 

Amonjr the deaths during iliis cjuarter I nicord the fol- 
lowing : 

“On the 31st December, 1X93, at 30 (_',harlcs Street, Iterkeley S-juare, 
t\'., of Fcfo tie AV, t}ie ('entral Organization of the Imperial Federation 
I.eague, aged y yrs. 1 month and 13 <lays ; — ^deepIy regretted by all true 
llritons, friends of a really Imperial pf)li<-y'. ((.'(jkanial papers please 

< opy.)” 

'The first conct;})tion of the Imperial P'e.deration Leagut; 
(Uit(?s from a Conference in London, e.n tht; ::Qlh July, 

1 .S,S4, presided ovi;r I)y Mr. \\^ PI. I'oister, when it was 
unanimously lausolvtxl, that “ In order to .secure iierntanent 
Unity, some form of J'ctU ratitjn is (ssse-ntial,” and that a 

Society should be formed Lo.:idvoc;Ue it. Porn on the 
iSth November, i<S84, ii has had an exircmely u.seful, if 
shtjrt, caret;!*. With persevering dilige.nco; and patit'.nt zeal, 
it strove for the; prt)ject it had undertaken, and worked, 
slowly but surely, to educate, public opinion all over the 
Plinpire, to a tU;.sire for somt; measure of Imperial P’edera- 
tion. The first Imperial Confertmci; met in England in 
1 887; ami by that time the League consisted of members 
from both the Conservxttive and Liberal pai tie.s, and from 
all ptirtions of the I.Cmpirt;, men as distinguished for their 
position, weight and authority as for their knowledge, 
e.xperience and abilities. In 1889, periodical Conferences 
of Repre.sentatives of self-governing Colonies were adopted 
as one of the main aims of the League. In July 1891. 
a deputation proposed to Lord .Salisbury, then Premier, 
the convoking by Government of a repre.sentative meeting 
of the Em[)ire, to evolve a practical scheme of Imperial 
P'ederation. While admitting the importance of the sub- 
ject, Lord Salisbury said that he could not take, the initia- 
tive till some definite scheme had been submitted for the 
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a{)proval of (iovcrnnieiU. A cominitt<*c of i i inombf^rs, 
presided over by Lord Brassey, was orderctl to forimilale 
a scheme;, on the lines sujytjestcd by Lord Salisbury a 
Union for d'rade and War. 'I'heir report, [jresemted in 
Xovcinb(;r 1S92, was iinaniinoiisly adopied by the Lcat;ue, 
and was favourably ri;cei\'<;d by the I’ress. On llu' i ,>th 
April, i>S93, a deputation [)resented the sehemt; to Air. 
Gladstone now l^remier and askeil him to eemvoUe an 
Imperial Gonlc^reme to consider it. 1 ‘or what re^arch'd a 
I rade I nion, Air. Ciladstone at otice dec.lar»;d that l .n^land 
would n(.)t change her b'ree I'rath' policy. lie approv(;d, 
lu>w<;ver, in t^eneral terms of th<; 1 )ele;tu;e Union, but saiil 
that still no action could y<‘t lie takt:n by ('iovi;rnment be- 
cause there w.is as \i l nothino' de.lmitt; and d(;lailed : e.<^. 
the projec;t ol the Imperial CouiK'il of l)eft;nci; was \ aL;u(;. 

rile (..'entra! ( Irtfani/al ion tlu.-n proc<;eded to consider 
if an\ oliutr si heme could be foniK-d, inon* likc'ls to iiua t 
oene.ral .i[)pro\a! ; but there were, no oth(;r line.s common 
to the* whole Le.iaue. It had already been a source of 
weakue.ss, that no less than 4 parties e.xisted amoiia the 
members, each coinincaal that its tiwn |>arlicula.r proj<,;cts 
w<T(; the best .and the only ones lor the L<;aou(; to adopt. 
Lach party might do good in its own w.ay ; but w'hile. 
attemjiting to work together thiiir pulling in difft;r(.;nt 
dina'.tions effectually [ireve.ntetl all progness. 'To set each 
[larty’ free; to u.se its own infliuince in the Itmpire on its 
own lines and princiiiles, it becaiiK; not only usctful but 
necessary for the cause of Imperial I'edciration to dissolve 
the Ctmtral (Organization of the League. It has accord 
ingly ceased to exi.st. 

This does not, however, mean the di.s.solution of tin; 
League itself, much less the death of the idea of Impiirial 
h'ederation. 'I'he work will still be continued, practically 
by the same persons, but in a different manner, in several 
sub-divisions, and on independent lines —all acting, nevtir- 
theless, for the same end. 

Reviewing the action of the League, all must admit that 
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il has cloiif^ prat:tically little, beyond keeping the idea well 
b(;fore the public, by means of numerous publications. 
I'his, in itself, is a great and good work. Nay, it is not 
too much to say, that the League would have dont; far 
beater had it concentrateil all its energie.s on the task of 
writing up the cau.se f)f Imi)erial Federation. There are 
many difficulties in the way of an immediately jtractical 
sclienie : and 1 by iK.) means e.xhausL the list whe.n indi- 
cating, as the chief of thtan, the following : 

1. I'he mutual feeding of both Colonies .and the Mother- 
country, that each can do just as well by itself, as when 
unitetl — or perhaps even a gretat dt;al better. 

2. The careUsssness of Ciiasit Hritain in advocating the 
rights ol her Colonies and sectiring Iheir ab.soliite safety. 
Riissi.i has been allowed to nu^nace India for a score of 
years, .and to comp<d the Indian (lovernment to ruin itself 
in enormous military e.xpcaiditure ; liritain should long ago 
have put down her foot.. Newfoundland, the New 
1 lebritles, .and lately .Si.ani an; instanct'.s in which she has 
s.icriliced the commercial interests of colonies and depend- 
encies to the fiMi* of a war with I*' ranee. FIk very essence 
ot lmp«a'ial l‘ e.l<;raiion means the readiness of the whole 
hanpin; to defeiul with its utmost strength every right of 
each jiart no matter how .slight. What use, say the 
Colonies, is it to federate an h'm]jire that will not fight, 
except with small powers ? 

3. The corn;.sponding evil of colonial self-sufficiency 
exaggerates the; importance of little affairs and little places. 
Colonials forget th it they owe to union with th(; Kmpire 
the fact th.'it they are not swallowed up by some larger 
power. 'I'heir own littleness and powerle-ssness require to 
be brought home to the masses of many Colonies. 

4. Colonial jealousy is .a fearful thing.* The Au.stralian 

* Lord Jersey lias kindly sent us the paper which he read before the Impcri.al Institute 
(Ml the 7 th December, from w'hich we quote the following; passai^e in point ; 

“ It is pn/zling to tlefinc the exact position of Federation. The sentiment has many 
jMiwerful and eloquent sup))orter.s. ( )n the other hand the steps taken to secure it are 
rather crab-like. 1 thought at thv outset that the obvious benefitsarising from Federation 
would have secured its adoption, but a closer acquaintance makes me doubt the probability 
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Colonies will not fedenite even amony; themselves ; any 
advantag^e to one is resented hy all otlutrs, as occurred in 
the. ([uestlon of coinin^i^* silvt‘r ; and it is not too much to 
say that, in many cases, this mutual animosity is e.cjualled 
only by their downrioht aversion to th(‘ Mother country. 
In this conn<.!xion, it is significant that th(‘ annual Australian 
b'ederalion Council is not to mei^t this January. 

5. The', claim of the Colonies for a voice* in Tmpe^rial 
jH)lic\' forms a whole gre)uj) f>f serious elilficulties : 

ddie re:asonabl(! objection e)f tla* Mother-country te^ 
I'l.iving her voicei* borne* down by the; clame>ur of lu*r smallea' 
e>lfs[jring. As a rule, it is not for h(‘r own affairs that sin* 
is bre)ughl inte) collision with oth<*r j)owe*rs, or has to face 
the issues of war : !.;en' rally, sht* is pushed in this <lIrcx:tion 
for the: intere:srs e)f he*r ( 'oloni(‘s and I )e*j )e*r,(l<*ncle:s, anel 
much against her will. li is right, then, that Cb'e*at Hritain 
shouUl be th(‘ jiulge of th(* comparative Importance c)f 
individual easels; nor m this should tlie* Colonie'S se:c:k to 
curtail her action. 

( /> ) If the'i'e is to b(‘* an linpi'rial I't'dera] Council, what 
are to be its duties ami Its powe*rs ? That it should e^vc'r- 
rid(‘ tl'ic decisions of the lmpe:rial Parliamemt is both un- 
coustitutic^nal and impeissible ; and if it is te) have but a 
consultati\at voice it becomes practically imim[>e^rtant anel 
use‘de:ss. 

(V) I low is an Impenaal b\.:ele:ratie>ii Ce>une:il to be se:cured, 
on which each im[^ortant party of cxich Colony would be: 
representexl and be allcjwexl due: comparative weight, with 
each other and with (b-t.*.at liritain ? 1 low are' the: votes to 

be madtj [jroportie>natc: to the importance ? 

What (a) is to be the: relative position of Dependencies 

«)i ili«; early formation of one central ( lovcrnmcnl for Australia. Tlic* <lifferenl climates 
and enormous si/e of the country, nearly as large as Kurr»i)e, must j>rove a dililculty. 
Under hederation (Queensland would not have been allowed lo reintroduce Kanaka or 
alien labour, in oracr profitaldy lo work her sugar fieltls. Much is now' said about inter- 
ctdonial Kree Trade with a hostile tariff against British and f oreign go»)ds. If 1 belonged 
to New’ .South \\ ales I should not care lo throw away my commercial position for tlie 
sake of coming under, say, a Victoria inspired tariff. 'Che postal arrangements may be 
said to be federated, and it would be possible to ax^ply a simdar jK>licy to other matters 
Without undertaking the labour and criticism which must arise’ from the discus-sion of a 
new central constitution by six Parliaments.” 

NKW .SERIES. \()I.. VII. |l 
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as comparted with Colonies ? and how is th(^ voice of the 
former to be heard ? While India is a mere Dependency, 
the proj)osal to restrict Fe.deration to self-j^overning Colonies 
is both absurd, meaningless, and impossible. 

(e) W hat is to be the “ unit ’ for such v'otes ? Compara- 
tive; ]>opulation ? or revenue; ^ or importance; ? or interests 
conc<;rne‘el ? What are to be; the pre>[)ortions ? Can Canaela 
anel India be; put ein a leve;l with, say, r.'ismania anel Hong 
Kong, or lJe;rmuda and .Singapore ? 

I h(;se;, and similar difficultieis, re;nele;r imme.'diate; l‘'e;dcra- 
tion an impe)ssibility : but they an; mere; details, capable of 
adjustme.;nt <.>r e;liminatie)n Ij)' time;, patieTice and stat(;sman- 
ship, as cejmpareel with the main difficulty -the; ignorance; 
anel ap:ithy of the' Mnsse's whie;h hold all i>ower I>oth in the 
Mothe;r-cejuntry and the; Ce)lonie;s. It has b(;e.n, very 
absurdly, tak<;n fejr granted that there; can be and is ne) 
dive;rge;nce e>f oi)inion on the. main anel central point that 
lmpe;rial Fe;de;ration is a most elesirable; thing. Phis is a 
fabse suppe:)sition. both as re;gards Great lirilain and the- 
Colejnic's. Politicians (though ne>t all), ,Statf;smen, k;ade;rs 
of partie:s, the Fre;ss and the; highly educated may, anil 
jjcrhaps do, consider this an a.xiom, — as inel(;e;d it is. But 
the; masst;s do not admit it, or can; for iti or e've;n think 
about it. The;n; is not a colony for the prote;ction e)f the 
rights of which Cire;at Britain would go to war, fe^r instance 
with France; or Russia ; Demeis would not hear ejf it. 
d'he;re are ve;ry few Cedonics (excei)t Canada), where the 
masse;s care a straw, whether or not the connexion with 
Britain were si;yered to-me)rrow. De;mos doe;s not consieler 
the; British Kmpirt; as a whole, or e;ven know its principal 
components : how many per cent, of British .subjects could 
correctly detail the; British possessiems ? Its splenelid 
history and glorious possibilitie;.s, its rich, varied and e.xten- 
sive geography, its actual state and its now uncertain 
future, the composition, greatness and prospects of its com- 
ponents are not matters that trouble the bulk of British or 
colonial electors half so much as the petty interests of their 
respective little Peddlingtons. Hence the mere call for a 
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little self-sacrifice or of a small expencliture b\’ the parts lor 
the biaicfit of the whole is t*vcry wlu rt* rcscnte.cl as an insult 
to dignity' and an infringement of riyju. 

"rill* [)arties lua’thc'r thoniiij^hly knf)\\ nor undcn'staiul 
<.*,ach other : hence each is jealoics o\ and contemns the 
othc'r. It will take timt* to enlighten lla* i^noiMiaa! and tc'» 
stir up the thit:k 1)1o(h1 of llu' masses at liorne and in the 
Colonies, before lmp(M*ial bialc^ration can CA)me into the 
rani^t' of piMCtii:al [>olitics. At j)rc-s(‘ni it is only an idea, to 
be \\'(a*ke<l up to. All th(* ema^eies ol its Irieiids shouKl b(! 
concentiate.d on the task of makini^' it known to and under 
stoo<.l bv th<* mass 's : whalc^ver is s[)<mt on oth<-r lines is. 
at preseiu. simpl\ loss of lime, mirans and ( iierey. 

must teaf.'h tlu‘ tni<* relalitin between ('.nau llrliain 
and h<M' Colonies. d'iK* banpire. includinL*' th(‘ Ca>lonies. 
has been built U|^ 1 )\- lhatain alone, at an imiraaisc* (!xp(Midi 
ture oi bloed and treasure^ : a \'(*r\' conside rable' part of her 
National d(‘])i was incurn*d in this. Sin* beais a continual 
( xpense, in the prol(a:tion of tite iradi'. ja'operty, and 
citi/ens, in their tlealint^s will) other [H)W(*rs ; and shf' has 
to lit^ht tli(*ir l.)attles wh(m necessary. d'he C'cdonit'S oet 
much but five, neulunt; in r<‘turn ; and they boast of be.iniL;' 
fiTH' to ('ome (.)r iL^o as tlie^y ])i(‘ase. Sccv (a iiiL*' their coniu'.xion 
witli Ih'ilain wouiil render thean an cMsy \)niy to other 
powers, none of which would treat them wa’th the Indult>(mce 
of the panmt country. If it is (|uit(* true;, that th(‘ Colonies 
do not nec-.d continual union with I>rilain to secure; <.ani- 
t^rants, or loans or a market, for they can have; all that, 
even as outsi(U;rs, it is etjually true that 15rilain owa^s them 
no j^ratitude, for they do nothint^ for her more, than for any 
other nation. Britain gains nothing from them c:xce])t a 
barren honour and the privilege of much expenditure, while 
they reap great advantagets from the; connexion. Yet 
Britain cannot and will not herself sever willingly from her 
Colonies ; lor besides losing what should be a tower of 
strength, she might cither have to deal with them as rivals, 
or, it is conceivable, perhaps as the willing or unwilling 
instruments of her enemies. The mutual dependence of 
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each on the other should be the chief subject for the in- 
stniction of the masses. The advantages to all of a solid 
and cordial Federation of the whole British Empire, in the 
interc:sts of peace, it is impossible to calculate.* The; 
e.xtent, composition, importance and intere.sts of the com- 
ponent i>arts of the Junpirt; should be made familiar to all. 
'I'he history of its foundation, progress and greatness .should 
b(; j)opularized. Above all, the obligation social, moral 
and religious- -of handing down, with undiminished extent 
and untarnished glory, the gr(;at inheritance bequeathed to 
us should be strenuously inculcated. 

Coming to matters of detail, three; points were promi- 
nently put forward as those on which immediate .steps 
might be takiai for Imperial l‘'edcration. Of these;, the- 
Penny /*os/aye seems the le;ast important and the inejst 
<;asy to .se;ttle; : but Australia is t;\'e;n more; t)bstructive than 
the lirltlsh P<istmast<_'r (ameral. d'he; concession can anel 
ought te) be made, ; but wheiev'cr may make; it (and [j.iy 
for it) Australia will not. 'I'he pre;.sent arrangemetnt must 
last till 1896 : and ev^en the;n the consent evf Australia is 
necessary. As an instance of Australian ways and t.iriffs, 
I may mention that tite Indian tele;graphs have to work 
Australian mes.sages at a dead loss : so that India is 
actually ta.xed for the benefit of Australia, without any 
corre;sponding re;turn. Surely the great advantages of 
|)e;nny Postage be;tween .all parts of the British Fhnpire; 
would be cheaply purchased at the cost of subsidies from 
every component part of the ICmpire. 

'Fhe second point was a Customs’ Union. Here again 
the difficulty li(;s in the Colonies, which arc all Pro- 
tectionists. England will not, of course, go back from 
Free trade, in which she is joined by India, Hence sht; 
cannot grant "preferential duties” to the Colonies. Th(; 
only practical solution would be for the Colonies to try 
Free Trade, or at least reduced tariffs with the British 
Empire, keeping their present scale of duties for outsiders. 

* Is it only a dream to hope for a further Federation of all English speaking countries ? 
If the United States joined the Ikilish Empire in a defensive League and both declared 
their purpose to put down war, what nation would dare to fire a gun in anger ? 
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Canada is earnestly and, we trust, successfully taking the 
initiative in this important work. If [)rotection 1)(^ really 
nece.ssary for the growing industri(*s and products ol the 
Colonies, let each Colon)- help its own with loa/ises : 
pi*rhaps even Croat Hritain could, with advantage, devote 
a |)art of the Imperial revenue for tins purpose. 

'I'ln; third the most important-— point, in wliich consists 
the v(^ry <\ssenc<-‘ of Federation, is tin; Cnion for Imperial 
Detence. In this, too. liritain an<l Indi.'i an; in atlvanct' of 
tin; t.'olonies ; for betwi-en them 1^'ederation is a ri'ality. 
It goes without sa)ing that the Ca^lonies certainly will 
refusi' money to lie us<;d hy Hritain for Imperial [)uri)oses. 
There is nailly no r<;ason why tlu;)- shouKl refusi;, (;.\cepl 
Colonial j)er\-ersit\- and jealous)-. \"« t it is as j>ractical)le 
as it is useful, nay n(;cessary. that each Colony, in propor- 
titin to its means, importanci; and pride, shoulil (.n'ganize. 
and suppfirt nav.-d ami military tones of Its own, not only 
for sell-defema; hut also lor Imperial [)ur[)os(;s. But, 
{‘.';i:(;pt in Canada, Colonial forces are merel) nominal. 
The C’ol<.>ni(;.s are protf Cted l»y t 'lreat Britain : tht;y get lar 
more than the)- pay for, and lar more; than the, jn'oportion 
of the;ir i)racti(-al titility to Britain. 'Tlu;y cannot preU;nd 
to exist apart, without sugh forces of tlu;ir own, umler the 
prete;xt that they have no enemies ; lV)r em;mi(;s would 
arise sp(;edily en<,)UL!h if they were cut off fn>m tin; Tanpire ; 
and they would soon be. swampe.tl in the rush lor extension 
of their limits by either great powers. 

While the Colonial forces remain (;ntln;ly under the 
control of the colony which maintains them, they must be 
subject, in fixed proportion.s, to the call of the Imperial 
Ciov'ernment. This would not often be made. Practicailiy, 
the Empire would need a united effort only in case of a 
war with France or Russia, or both.'"' .Such a war is sure 
not to be provoked by Cireat Britain her.self, but to be 

* It is difficult to imaj^iue aiiy-case betweeu fJrcat Britain on one sitle and the I'nitcil 
States anti Germany on the other, which could not and would not lie sculed by diplomacy 
or arbitration, without a recourse to arm.s. No other war could arise, which would tax 
the resources of even Kngland alone. But France and Rus.sia, which may provoke a war 
any day, would need for their adequate punishment the united forc es of the whole Kmpire 
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forced upon her by the restless enmity of these two 
aggressive j^owers. 1 am convinced, that in such a case, 
(tvery Colony worthy of its origin would gladly send part 
of its forces, under their own officers and at their own 
(expense, to fight for Imperial purposes, under the direction 
of the Imperial Government. Great Britain can scarcely 
have a easus belli, except for protixting sc^me portion of 
thc! l{]m[)ire ; and in that work the whoUi hlmpire should 
naturally takf^ a share. But in this connexion, tireat 
Britain must learn that she can retain th(! Colonies only by 
stnmuoLisly mainiaining all tlu'ar rights and being re.solute 
and ready for war, betimes, in thenr <.lek nee v.vr.n against the 
greatest powers. 'I'Ik' reckless neglect oi this duty during 
many years is a sad dampe^r on Imperial aspirations and 
Impcirial b'(*der.ition. W^hy shc^uld the Colonies tax them- 
s(;lves for a dc^fence, wliich they cannot, alone, carry out, 
and which Circ^at iirilain will neither allow them to uncha'- 
take nor help them to (execute ? 

To write and work up thc!S(.‘ points, and to present them 
perseveringly and [)rominently to the masses, both in («r(.;at 
Britain and (:*S[)exially in the Colonies^ should be the 
immediate and future work (^f th(‘ Impc-rial bed(!ration 
League. In this w(n*k all its members, no matter how 
they differ in details of opinion, can unite ; and it is beater 
that the whole Leagiu! should work together, than divide it- 
self and its energi<‘s. Public meetings, re[>resentative Con- 
ferences, lecturers, newsj)aper articles, books,'* pamphlets, 
leallets, and especially schoed-books prepared for this i)urpose 
are among th*t means for preparing public opinion for the 
great act of the Imperial Federation of the British Lmpire. 

The defunct Central organization would have been very 
useful as a central guide and authority ; and it should be 
re-constituted as soon as practicable. Hoping to hear 
speedily that this has been done, we will not . write on its 
coffin, Feqiiicscat in paec ; but the heart- felt wish, 
Memouusus Rksur('»at Fat is ! 

■" Especially lilted for this purpose would be Novels of local interest, with scenes laid 
in various parts of the lirilish E.inpire, and descriptive of countries and peoples. 
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lion, rrt^lcssor in llu.* ^‘;l( iilty of Lttltt-rs, Rennes, ;uul ( ‘onesiK>iulent 

of the /}istituf^ 


Till. L^ioiipini; toe^ lher of rnyth(jloejeaI hc‘ines in tiiads in aneieni. 
was noted Ion*; .i'.;o hy ( ’Iniin] jollion liiin.sclf. I'lninius I.eiKninanl had 
recognised s(»ine in ain ienl Rahylonia ; llu* reccnl work of Ihof. Sayre 
{//ihf'ift /A\iiin>, iS'S;) lias eonfntned this fael, and has, moreover, l)ronp;lu 
nuo relief llu- (.\isitrnee, or at legist the j nohal )ilily, ut extremely ancient 
relations hia'seen lvj\]a ami tlu disirie t (.»f the Lower Lnphralt s. 

Ma\ we luau e » onehide that this m\ t hoh;L;i('al c oiu i'j)tion was trans 
milted liom one < f ilu'si- (Aiunlnes to the c»lher? The ([uestion is one of 
keen mtetesi, lik(* all 'iiustions hearin*; u|)on aneieni relii^ioiis traditions 
am! the lelaiions, ami eeiUMally tlu* history, of piimitive peoples. Rnl we 
ran <mlv tom h this «juestion |>y first ohlainine; an evai t idea of the nature 
ot the dhiirv nt n ’..ids adoi liI in either ol the two roimtries, of the dot'lrines 
e\pie- >e(l \>\ them, and if possihU-, <if iheli resp(.‘('l i\ <*. aniicjnily. Siirh is 
th ■ olijeet i»t llu; jiiestml paper which I venture to offer to the ('oip^ress. 1 
make no pretension l<i produce new doi umeiils. lint the numberless re- 
sults olil.uiied by lireues< h rv’c,.! riling the religions geogra)»hv, the llieology 
and the m\th >logy of am ient Ivgypl, the ilisroveries of 'Tidloh, interjiretetl 
b) t)i>peil, Sayre’s gnat work on Sumerian and Ilab)lorjian beliefs, render 
llu* umkriaktng possil)!f.*, and,* though less ineritoi ions, still useful, of 
establishing reiationshij)< between kual eiilts, and drawing deductions 
iherefiorn. 

il. 

'The triads most .anciently known, most numerous, and, from this [loiiit 
of view, the easiest to study are those of Isgypl. 

Attention has long sim e been diri’cled to those whirli c.onsist in the 
union of three members of the- same family, the father, the mother and the 
son (tile last being snbslaniiallv identical with his father), d'his form of 
triad is ex[)ressed. at least in the I'iieban triad, by the singular forninla, 
Anion- bull (that is to say, husband), of his mr^lher, Anion being husband 
ot Mont, but being identical with ( !hons, or ( 'honsou, who is begotten 
by her.- 

Although the name of Anion, or rather perhaps the honorary epithet 

’ A ]>apci nad, on the jnl Sepiember, before the Staiiitory IXtli I nternatioiial Congress 
of (.>ncntali^l.s (London, 1891 ) ; tianslated from the French by C. II. E. <. Carmichael, M. A., 
foreign Corresponding Member of tlie Society <»f C'oniparativc Legislation, Lari.s, and of 
the < ieographiral Society, Lisbon. 

See Brugseh, (jt‘Oi;r. fm^ihri/ten alt-Aisiypt. Dntkmatler, }>p. 176-7. 
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which it represents (the mysterious one), is found once or twice on the 
monuments anterior to the Middle lunpirc, neither 'I’heban worship, 
properly so called, nor even the town of 'Thebes, is mentioned before the 
Xlth Dynasty. 

It is possible that the mythological or theological system of which I have 
been speaking belongs to very early times, even perhaps to the primitive 
period of ICgyption history ; but we have no proof of tliis, and it would be 
rash to assert, without further examination, that the same kind of triads 
has belonged to all countries. In fact we shall soon see that there were, 
even in ICgy|)t, very different kinds of triads from this. 

Hut, to keep for the ])iesent to the triad of Amon, Mout, and C'honsu, 
the expressions indicated may, if reciuired, bear two senses ; that which f 
have stated, and that which would make .Mont the mother of Amon him- 
self, united with him for the l)irth of a son. If this is so, Amon and Mout 
are both eternal, and not Mout alone, as we shall see to lie the c ase else- 
where, with another goddess. The unique designation of wc//a/', (Mout), 
horn<.‘ liy the gotldt^ss ot 'i'hebes would favour this inle-rpi elation : but 
nowhere, it apjK'ars to me, is it supported by any primitive text ; nowhere 
do \ve see attiilnUed to the god Amon any other origin than himself, and 
the well-known formiila, .itlribuled to him, <^f “ tlie god who gives t*.\i.stenco 
to himself,” expresses his eternity more naturally than his identity with his 
son. 'J'he idea of an independent eternity is really involved in the afhrma 
lion of the divine unity, expressly applied to Amon Ua in the famotis hymn 
of the XVIlJth Dynasty published by (hebaut, in which wc road iilso the 
epithet : husband of bis mother. 'I'he natural interjiretalion of this myth 
is, therefore, an eternal god, whose spouse is his clouble 
since neither the one nor the other has any beginning, and who liimsclf 
reproduces himself in am.'lher. W’e shall soon hnd a coiinterjiart of this. In 
fact, hard by, in the same Xonios (pixivineu), at ICrmcnfe, whic h theDreeks 
called Hermonthis, and wliich bore in ihe-vulgar Tharaonic get^grapliy the 
name of .////or .//////ex, 77:., the .\!ii of the South, in ('ontradistinction to 
the Northern Afii^ or I leliojx/lis, we find a triad whose analogy with that of 
'Thebes is striking, and amounts almost to identity. I'or here, in fact, the 
triad is composed of first, the god Month or Mentu, the god of the 
nomos, who is also the god of the city, doubtless the metropolis of the 
region liefore the building of 'Thebes, llien of the goddess 'Te AVz/e///,- - 
and, lastly, oi J lor Ra-pc-Chrmfy 

Month is at once a warrior and a solar god, qualities which the 
ancient mythologies readily combine : here he is purely solar, as Amon 
was at 'Thebes, since both arc so described by their denominations even 
in the triads, Amon-Ra, Month -Ra. Hut the name of the goddess of 
Hermonthis does not mean the mother ; it means the /ttninint' suti of the 
world. ^Vc recognise here, therefore, wliat 1 had suggested as probable a 
little above : a goddess, the feminine duplicate of her husband. As for 
their son, his name means Jlor the child suu. Here, then, the funda- 
mental identity of the father with the son is expressed by the name of the 


^ Brugseh, op. r/V., pp. 176, 193-4. 
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hitter instead of by tiie singular c[nthct with which we have met : the two 
triads of this nrovince may, therefore, be ronsidered as making but one. 
Such is the dogma of the 'Tliebaid. 

III. 

A little further south, in the third nomos of I’pper I 'gypt (the Latopolite, 
that of I'.sne), we find tlie triad, C'hnnm, Nebnut, He ka-pe-(^-hrud.* 
( Mmum, or Xiim (the Khnouphis of the (ireeks), was also a solar god; 
but considered sjKcially as the |)rodiu er of life, aiul as a. sovereign I)eing, to 
whom was given the title of maker of gods and men, as tlie Jupiter of the 
l^atin poet is called iKUinmini pijUr ahjue Jeorutn^ he had for attributes the 
potter’s wlieel and the egg, representing a primitive germ in several 
mythologies. 

N(?biuit has numerous synonyms in the Egyi>lian jKintheon : she is 
\it, Menhiit, Pacht, 'I'afnut, Ilatlior; but she is above all, Isis, whose 
symbolic head-dress (tlie cow’s head) slu* wears. She is, therefore, the 
goddess ol fecundity, an attribution which j^lainly coriesjionds with tlie 
title of author o! gods and men borne by her liusbantl. Ileka, little or not 
at all known elscwheie, lieie iicars no e[)itliet but that of tdiild (Pe-(!hrud). 
I’liit as the word licka means to eommand (//cs'/vv’/r ), one may believe tliat 
tile son of (lliTunn am] Xebmit is the syinbolieal e\]>ii*ssion of the laws 
of lluU world of which lus parents arc the aiUlmrs. 

Iler«\ llu’jrloK', we have tho'e groups bt longing to neighbouring 
coimiries, and in which the private relations fif tlie jiersons who form vixch 
api»e:ir also to ;tpi)ro.\imate to each other, as does likewisij the general 
(■« )iK eptiijii. but it we go a few steps luither, if we advance towards the 
Niiliiaii trout ier, if we re-u h or j)ass tlie hirst C’alaract, wa^ find a con- 
< (.‘i)lion of the tiiad very different from this. 

l\ . 

I he triad ot the hit si f’ataraci, or rather of the jirtivinee in wliich it is 
situated, <*.omj)rises still the ])erson of ( linum, but w'itli liim are two 
gofldesses, Sati and Ainj. - The name ol Salt is indeed h!gy[)iian ; slie is, 
like Isis, a sister-wife ; but her name, or the orthography given t(j it, 
signities an arrow', or the at:ti<)u of throwing <iarts, wliich ajj])ears to make 
lier a solar deity. Nevertheless, Hrugsch tliinks that it may be understood 
also of the w'ater which irrigates the earth, or ol the seed wdaich is sown 
therein. The ICgyj)lian texts, he adds, do not jiermit us to (hmbt that 
Saii-t was a surname ot Sothis, ihc goddess wIk.) spreads {rrpiunf) the Nile 
{Sati Uapu)^ that is to say, wdio presides over the inundation which liegan 
at the hcliac rising of this star (Sirius), and Sothis is tlie star of Isis. And 
as the rising of her waters begins at the summer solstice, Sati iiatuiidly 
finds hersell correlated with (!hnuni-Ra. The capital of the nomos, Ilud, 
or 1 esdlor, moreover, has for its protector the god Hor.* It would 
seem to result* from this that (!hnum-Ra, Sothis and llor-IIiid ought to 
form the local triad, a varjant of the solar triad ; but it is not so, or at 

' Hrugsch, op. cit., ])p. 169.173, •-* Or Anuij ; Hnigsch. op. .if., p. 164. 

Hrugsch, op. cit., p. 165. 
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least il luis not always been so. 'The worship of Hor-llud is indeed of 
that nature, and the (ireeks gave to this nomos (the second) the name ot 
Ajiollinopcjlile, the post- Homeric confusion between Apollo and Helios 
having beeJi made hmg before the Macedonian conquest : but Hor does 
noi find a ])la<:e in the triad as ejiigraidiy makes it known to us. 'L'he 
third ])crs(>n in it is not a god, l)ut a second goddess, Amj, whose name, 
moreover, is not I'.gyptian ; -it is surely that of a Xul)ian divinity. Is this 
an alteration of the ancient worship due to foreign immigration? IVrhaps ; 
but at least we recognise the existence of a triad with two goddes..es, on 
JCgyptian territory, at a sliglit distance from I/ilopolis, at a moderate dis- 
tance from Jlerinonthis and even from Thebes. 

'riie same worship existed in the Nubian Province whi('h was (‘omprised 
in the I''.gyi)lian Pmpire, but with a difference. (.!hnum is, in Nubia, 
sometimes retained, sometimes is replaced, or more ( orrectly perhaps, can 
be rej>laced by Amon, tlie two goddesses remaining tlie same.' lOlsewhere, 
nujreover, the triad ot the Nubian mnno.s is c'om]>used of Ka, Schu (Shu), 
and 'J'afnul. ' S( hu is ordinarily the mythologit al e\[)ression of the rising 
sun ; and Wi‘ shall sec elsewhere llial 'Pafniit is his .sister', and not his 
inotlier. It ajipears, therelore, that on lK»th sides of tlie frontier ihtr con- 
r eption of the divine triad did not inelude the notion of maternity. 

If we now lake our way down the Nile below 'Thebes, we shall find (|uite 
a different state of things. Of the eighteen nomf>i which remain to be 
p:isse<l (m iht) way to tlie southern front i('r of Lower l\gyi>t, ten (\. xiv., 
and xviii. xxli.) show no a[)peaicmce of a triad. 

.\t Ooj)t(^s, Men, whom the (Ireeks called Pan, was adored under lire 
characters alike of Osiris and of Horns ; ‘ we have, iheretore, here again the 
case of identity of son and father, inrt we do r'lot see any lemale person. 
Llsewhere (iioinoi vi. and viii.), we iiiid Knneatls in whicli we recognise, 
hut not isolated, triads that we shall find again at Abydos and Heliopolis. 
In another nomos (\ii,) we se*e a < eilain number of goddesses together with 
Ohonsu; but it is not certain that this 'I’heban god forms one single 
group with them.' It is, on the contrary, the male gods, 'Phot, Sa, and 
'Touin, who lorm a triad in nomos xv. (tlie .Southern 1 ItTmojiolite). ‘ We 
find two gods and a godde.ss ((’hnuin, Pachl, and 'Phot) in the sacred 
grotto called A/ccy Arteniidd^ by the (Ireeks, a grotto which belonged to 
nomos xvi.," and liere a 'Theban Famead was adored together with the 
above triad, but in the next nomos (xvii., the (’ynopolite),^ two triads 
divide the wor.shi[) (jf the people : the one composed of three gods (Im-hopt, 
Hor-siFNis, /.c., Homs son of Isis, and Hap, the Nile); the other (Tni- 
hopl, Pachl, and Anubis), more in conformity with the 'Theban model, but 
in which the first god, recognised as son of Puih, cannot be assimilated 

' lirugsch, op. pj). 154, i6i. 

- Two inscrijitioiis at ThiLv (p. 151 ) tlcscribt; as having come from Nubia both Shu 
. fjr.M read Mu), son of Ka, and liis si.slcr, Tafnut, whom we find elsewhere. 

•* Hrugscli, op, iit.i p. 199. * Jhid.., p. 204. 

Jidd.^ p. 22c. Jhid.^ pp. 225-6. ” ////V/., p. 227. 
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either to the 'Theban Ammon t>r lo the i'hnuni of the Cataract, who both 
represent a primordial divinity. 

Even in the cases where* an T!<;\ptian text brinies out the identity of a 
father and son, it never uoes so far as exhibit tlie latter umierliis ])roper 
naiiic as the tt rriyo. 'The ( 'ynopolitan triad, widt h lias just been 

mentioned, may be considered as a triad oftlie second rank. 

\ I. 

We now at last re;u h the triad t.)f Abydos, the most (adebraled of all, 
bet aiise it was known to the ( ireeks and stiulied by riutareh, ami which 
was composed of O-^iris, Isis,- -his sister and wife.*, and their son lloriis. 

1 call this a triad, akhtai^li (.)siris and Jsis aie t'alled the < hiUlrc-n t)f Seb 
and Nut (the c.-arlh i^od and the skv goddess), and althoui;h tlu‘y had for 
brothers and sister Hoi iier, Set ('Tvi>hon) and Xc‘[)i»th\s, at least in the 
complete t>r lajinj )T_ted m\ tholc\uy of lattn- limesJ 

it is Certain that .my one- who t.ikes uj> the study of Plutarch’s treatise 
on Isis and()siiis linds Inmself vny tar from the known tluaay of the 
triads, and all the mi)ri' bci aii'>c! m tins famil) in* linds an oh'^tinate fend 
cxiaine. I’mt c-> this opoodiion between the doetrines as ('<)»nj>Iete or as 
jea] at Ixittoni as ii m appeai-.m/ e ? Is it an oii^inal or a factitious 
01 ’[ ‘osition 'Tliis is uhal we b.ive to e\<imme, disiin;;uishin,i; carefully 
between the \aiions inc-nis ol li^e mylln I et ns l)eL;in with the feature 
wiiic.h is most incompatibU’ with tb.e dv)c'tiine of Thebes or l‘‘li'pbantinc*, 
nainel), with ilie wicio d war of biotiier against biotlicr, ( ontuuied, by way 
deiem. e or revenue, by the* iK|>liew a.:.i;ainst the iintde. 1 will not here 
leopcMi the exarnin.uion into this oiuslion which 1 made in a lenL;lliy 
pajicr piest.‘ntc'd to i})e Stockholm session of llTis ( loiiipa ss, and which 
is now printed hut I must lefer to jhc* (onclusinns at 

whicli I airived, espi t ully as re.i;ai<is ihc^ eariusl period. I believe that 1 
niiO'sfr.at d b)' the lexis «;1 tlial peiiod, llic j^reater pari of \vhu:h liavc only 
been recently j^uidislicsi a.nd tr.nislaled (by Maspeni, in iiis /wWav/), that 
the idea of this lioslilny eloes not go baek to the I'arliest times of the 
Kgyjjtian redigion, .and that, on the conlraiy, I lor and Set were fen a fairly 
long [ieriod t unsideied as two names, in'o dLs/itftl oj (uu- lUid t.hc 

Siiiju’ d!:'l}iiiy : that /h^ Jdiri/h' of /liKdi/ity s/oto/y (Uid piun/idly huid 
t(p ; and lastly, that it never was fully and universally prevalent, e-xceia 
perhaps about the liiiie.* of llie Koman I'hii|jire. The lygyplian religion was 
liti'or really dualislie. Uesides the many and ex[)liciL texts belonging Uj all 
])eriod.s, which establish this result, \ve find indirect priiof of it in a fact 
which the ignorance of the Alexandrians had ohseaired in hairope, but 
which IJrugsch brought enit into relief T- the fact, namely, that Xephthys, 
the wife of Set, is ntrer considered cMhcrwise than as a benehcent divinity. 

* lirugsch, Qtt , p. 207,:inel especially A’t //^w/ //. Mylholos^ic </. alt. ^lyypt.^ pp. 4-7, 
83,612,014,623,631,646, etc.. Ue Rouge, A'otiit' So/uni,^ pp. l >5 9, 14* i. Rcnoiif, 
JlihUrt 1879, ]>p. inj-15.' 

- /vV/. Hud My t hoi. df'r aiit u - pp. 732, 734, 737-S. The (jreek traelilion- 
which made Nephthys the wife of .Set is confirnie'd by a small monuuieiit in the I-.onvre, 
where we see her side by side with that god (Pierrot, Diaionndirt' dWriheoL J.i^ypticnHt., 
P* It IS, moreover, an v -\ce])tional fact : usually she is a eluplicatc of Isis. 
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A goddess wife is nlways more or less the duplicnlc of her husband. 
Here the goddess has kept her anrient character, althoimh it has often been 
taken away from the god Set, probably for causes different from those 
mentioned in my paper referred to above. As to Harocris (Jfor-j/rr, 
Horns the elder), it is very diflicult to look upon him as being essentially 
tin; uncle of lloriis, and to see in his distinct ijcrsonality anything else than 
a relatively recent inythologic al dream. ^ 

but Osiris, considered at first, it would scorn, alone, as exerca'sing the 
divine aiitlujrity in tiu' other worhl, since under the ancient empire 
funeral monuments alone contain his name, I )siris. who has never been 
deprived f)f this attribute, -how comes he to figure in a triad in which 
Hor-Set ])lnys the part of scut, and Isis that of mother, while I lor, whose 
name reyrresents the sky, the u])]H'r region, is manifotly a celestial god ? 

'The substantial identity of father and son. a general principle of the 
theology of tlie Jdiaraoh^;:, and which conKss out mort' e specially in the 
dcvcdf>j)ment of the doctrine of ( )siri.s, will prohahU serve t(j solve this 
[iroblem. f \srr means ///e /ca'c;//// c//c (/•r//* iWiv/ZdJUi ), and /\s Iri signifies 
the seat ol sight or of action : this latter etymology corresyumds exactly 
with the" v'c/v'/Av/ name of this divinity : in other \sords, ( )siris is the inastc'r, 
the intelligi iU direi tor of the world, which leads ns believe that he was 
never otfijifird to the part of god of the dead. Hut sim e tlu' fnliire life is 
the more imjjortanl of the two, the endless reign of iusii( e. and sim'.c iheic^ 
IS no aiK'ient people in wliose mind this dociiiiu* lield a greater place than 
among the l''.gyi)lians, it is there that wo have* been able, alcove all, to con- 
sider the sii]‘reiiie deit)' in its [Kut of equitable arbiter of our future 
destithes, I lor, the ( elestial god, regulating the events of the visible 
world, but not being really distinct from Osiris: which the l\gy})tian 
mythology e\[)ressed, or cmdccl by exy>ressing, by making the one the 
father of the other. * 

Isis ( Mse, Spat e), may at first have hcen a sim]>le abstraction, help- 
ing to make plain the divine action in the several worlds. but when the 
custtnn prevailed of groiif)ing the divine denoniinaiions into families, Isis, 
whose name, since the IX'th Dynasty, was e\t)rc>SL‘(I in writing by one of 
the elements of the name of Osiris, naturally bcaamc: his wife, and sub- 
sequently the mother of his son. 

but when these qiiesiions have been settled, there arises another: Osiris 
and Isis are the children of Seb (or <)eb) and t^f Xut, of the god of the 
earth and the godtless of the sky, which appears to re]>resent a natural- 
istic do< trine wry different from that wliich dominates the part of Osiris. 

Thai is true ; Init here, again, we must mistrust the information of 
Plutarch I^gyptian iidormation, it is true, but e.\[)ressing the tradition of 
the latest ages, ^^’e read in a stc^lc' at the Louvre ( itc^d by Jirugseh, and 
reproduced by Pierret- : “I am Turn’: I made the sky for Ra-Horc:henti, 

* On this personage, see lirugsch, i?/>. pp. 529*41. 

- AV/. AfytAo/.f etc., p. 23S. I have translated directly from the text given by Pierret, 
/\trueil li' /nscriptious inoiites dit Afitsre du /.otn r, ^ 2n<l Part, p. 17), with the help 

«»f the citation hy brugseh. 

•’ [Turn seems to he sometimes identified with Osiris, as in the inscription on the 
Libation vase of Osor-Ur,' translated by Paul Pierret, in A‘ir<?r.A 0/ the Past, xii., p. 77. 
“ Saith the (Osiris . . . for I am Toum,” Translator.] 
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the earth for (Jeh, prodiu ing and developing the beings wh(7 dwell on the 
earth/^ Klsewhere is called son of Seliu : he is hrother-hiishand of 

Nut, and consequently this cou[)le is produced by a solar god.‘ All 
this tloes not in any way answer to the idea <if a heaven and an earth con- 
sidered as primordial, and, as a general tliesis, the action of giving a 
father and mother to Isis does not seem really old. \\’e find it pro- 
pounded under llie Viih Dynasty,’ but we shall see wilh what contra 
dictions. 

In the Pyramid <jf Pej)i 1., <Jeb stretches out one hand towartls heaven, 
and the otlier towards the earth ; other descriptions ('all him great g<jd, 
lord of heaven and earth ; lord of heaven, hjrd of the soil of the earth, 
and principally of the internal region. * 'The triend of the dead who reach 
a new sphere of existence in the east, he restorc*s to them I lie use of their 
jaws, of their eyes, of tlu'.ir hands and leads tliem to the .eates ot heaven.’ 
lie i< called, lastly, the father of him who hath tonned him,' that is to say, 
father of his own father, acc ording to (»tie c»f those stranuely energetic 
(ormula* bs wiiich the l.gyptians loved to express tin irlcntity of divine 
hei!\;;s tlvtt t)elongs to their n.iythologic'al being. 

As for Nnl, the ejjii-rnphy ot the \’Ith Dynasty gives he!’ for husband a 
son of Nit she, also, although ordmaiiiy lepie^^enlial with a woman's 
body, spangled stars, is invoked as goddess of the dead, and 

Ijeaven, t>f whieb she is ilu; goddess, is t!\e oounlry of the gods, and 
the fntnri' dwelliiig pku e oi' li:e tlefum't. We ihns inalLisland that slu: is 
the mother ot King Teii. At this period she is ilescribed as danghier ot 
tjeb and ol 1 alinU,* whit ’n ]>roves once again that the genealogy set 
lortli by IMutarch is not inimitive. 

d'iiere is, iheieliire, no real <;l)sta( le to considering ihctiiad of Abydos, in 
llu; religion (jf the peiii) I ol llic Pliaraoh.-, as a veriialilc Iliad, in the same 
.sense as those of I'liebes and llermonlhis ; .and, moreover, the te.xls 
wiiich admit this liy|»jt]ieMs :irc also lho.se wine li set before u.s in the 
\arua] and sovereign altribuie.s (.if (Jeb and Nut, the exjiression of a 
’power which extends over the wlude wcarid, alike, llial is, over the world 
(if bodies and over that of souls. Here again we find tliat mixture of 
theology with mytlu»logy whi(.h ]>rcvailed <m the banks of the Nile. 

VII. 

We reach at last the local cults of Lower Lgy[)l : the first that we shall 
find there is that (_»f .Memphis, Here the gieai god is Piah, or, if we 
'prefer another way of putting it, bears the name of Ptab. He is born 
again ]^erpelually under the form of the Pui! :\i>is, sc^ineliines called the 

* Hrugseh, op, <//., p. 577. 

■' Pyramid t)f Teti 1 . pp. in- 20, and I'epi I., pp. 160, ivS2, 1S4. A’nv/t//, vol. v^, in>. 56 

jS, t-learly for Nut, and pp. l<^-20, much less cLarly for S».l>. <.’f. l‘i*pi I,, j)j>. 195-107. 

** Hrugsch, /\i‘L it. J/r/Aa/. , ]>p. 577, 579. 

•* //v'./., ]). 5S0. ■ •’ IhiJ.f p. 57(>. “ /w 7 . u. A/y/oo/., p. 603. 

‘ /vVa/cv/, V., ]». if»5. Note thixt-l^ob himself is elsewhere called son «>r .Sehii {AW. it. 
AFylhol.^ p. 577)j and that Schu is, as we .shall sec, hiotlier or 1 rotlicr-luishaiid of 
Tafnut. Tims k>eb must he, according to different texts, father, hi oilier, and hu.shaiid 
.of Nut. 
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“new life of 1‘tnh," and who was the more easily identified with Osiris 
that I*rah hiinsdf pretty frequently bears the name of Ptah-Sokar-Osirls, 
yet another proof of the identity of the great gods. 

JUit in this re birth, I’tah was not brought ff)rt]i Irorn a goddess ; tlie 
mother of Aj>is was a cow — real, not .synibolir;i! -which was believed to 
be impregnated by a celestial lire, and the iVpis was recognised by certain 
divisions in the colour of his hair. He, therefore, docs not fii^urc in a 
divine triad, but l*tah had an exclusively divine son who was called 
Jmliotcjx At Menifdiis, says M. de Rouge, ‘'he fuinilcd part of the 
func:ti<ms which the 'I’hebans attributed to Kh(>ns, son of Amnion but 
1 have never met with any direct idimtification of l*acht, or Sekhet, who 
was rn lied his mother, and \he goddess mother of Rhons, vi/., Miit. The 
name of the latter, as we liave seen, simply means mother, while Sekhet is 
an infernal griddess, witli the head of a lioness, who torments the guilty in 
hell. Rtah, moreover, is called Jh/Z/cr ej //ic htyinninE^ : he is the (Toator 
of the cosmic egg of the sun : his name means /e e/>< /7 and lo : he 

is, therefore, ix-gardi'd as one who rlcvclo]»s ihc- bt ings whose germs were 
in the egg of chaos and who gives them iheir ilelinitt/ shape; lastly, he is 
often represented under the wrappings of a mummy.’ 

"riieie are doubtless inarketl relations between thi‘< <'on(a.'pt ion and that 
of Amon Ra, the author ol the world, hut not an identity : abt^ve all, there is 
not identity in the triad as a whole, the two goddi sses bear no lescmlihiiu'c 
to each other. Ont? and tlie same general idea underlies doctrines of 
the Memjjhitir. s( hool, tirubalily the more ancient b\ several centuries, but 
in Southern Isgypl this idea was not dcvelo]uM.l and formulated as in 
Northern Kgv|3t. 

\ni. 

Not far Irom there, in the town of d'mn (the si ttir-g, or set, Sun), ' in 
the Northern Ani, which the Crteeks called Heliopolis, we.fincl a triad yet 
more markedly <listinc.t ; for the goddess mother is not thcTe, although the 
group is composed of two gods and a goddess. 

'This triad consisted of 'Tiim him.self, his <i>n Schii (formerly Mu) 
the rising sun, and 'I’afiuit, a gtxldess with the head of a lioness /.c., it 
consisted of father, brother and sister.’ All three will be found also in 
the Knnead of 'rentyris [Dendera], where Schii is explicitly called son of 
the Sun-god ; but neillier there, ntir at Heliopolis, is any reference made 
to the mother. 

* |Kt‘nouf, Ilihiwl 1870, U- I7<S, call.'^ I’lali tin* “ upeiicr,'’ or the “ Arl ist,” and 

.^ays that the Kgy]Xian wortl I’lali “ eoml lines the sense of opening, or rather of laying 
open, ^^ith that of artistic \v(nk.” He also points out that “ it was because the Sun was 
the Oponei that he was considered the Artist, especially in Memphis, the seat of the Arts, 
of which lie was the ihief ilivinity.” fn connection with the rendering “sculptor,’' it may 
be noted that Mulpi/C is, acc(*rding to Renouf, tlie only sense which the word retains in 
Cojitic. — Tr<. I 

- Cf. Brugsch, OAj;;'. Insc/ir., I., pp. 235, 23S, and I)c Rouge, A’iV/Vc Somm., pp. 125*7. 

■* The sacred names of this town were Ra-Ka, or I'a-Toum (Palace of the Sun), or 
again, Ks-Ra, Ila-Tuni, Throne of Ka, Dwelling of Tuin, who is described as lord of 
the town or of the nomos. His name is sometimes replacetl by another solar designation, 

I Iiu**em-alvhu (Rrugsch, (Jeoyy. Itischr., ]>p. 254-5) or Harmachis, Horus in the horizons. 

See a passage in the Todtenbiich, .wiii. 4, cite<l by Urugsch, Jhiti. 
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'riic divine sonship, therefore, has hitherto escaped the material condi- 
tions to which it is elsewhere l)roiii;ht hack, in the imagination of the 
Egyptians. 

A strange myth, long known in Eanope since it was mentioned by 
Herodotus, expresses the same idea; and ii|K)n this myth it has been 
p<)ssil)le to e\i)atiate (or divagate) at length, wliik* the l\gyptian lexis did 
not clear it up ; l)Ut now ii is no l^)nger in doubt.* 'This is tiui myth of 
tlie phceiiix, periodically rejiroducing itself without a mother, an emblem 
ot the re birth of man in the future life, but by this very fact an emblem 
also of tlH‘ daily re birth of thi' sun, to which tlic I^Ltyplians Ima'd to liken 
the other : but neitlier presupposes a mother. If the gotidess 'bafnut is 
contained within this triad, it is as a dui>hcation of Scliii. 'The vlivine 
sister may lie a dui)li('aie as well as a wife ; and, in l\gyj>lian mythology, 
these tw»> notions are often fusid. In an inscri[Uion at Edfu, 'Tatmit is 
described as a female S( hn, diflerentiateti tiom the god only by the gram 
matical mark of tlu* t<.‘n)inine gender. Much more is the ide a of a god 
tile husbaiul of his inotlu r enlirel) absent. 

All lliis is ineoiUeslal>Ie as i\ garde ibo great triad of Heliopolis. Ihit 
it dors iKit necessarily tolhuv tlial tliere was not worshippcal at Heliopolis 
a triad i.onsisling (rf father, mother, and .son. 'I’ln re tcallv was such a 
triad th.ete, and even c losely !>ound up with the other, in virtue cd' the con 
sideralion just mentioned, Sehn and 'rafimt are cxpressl)' spoken of 
sometinu s as a < onjugal couple, sometimes as i 1 m‘ twin children of the 
great solar gcxl. 'rum or Ra,‘and the instance ol Osiiis and Isis sulhees 
to show that these lw(,> notions were by no means iruajuipatible. 'rafnul 
is Iierself a solar divinity as well as Schu. 'The* solar <lisk was re])re- 
sented on her lioness-head. 11111 tlu* triad is completed by llieir <'bild, 
//(‘r-sina f-i ///', who has !)een said to rej>rest*nt the new* year sun, * bul 
whose name nu nns Horns reuniting iindi-r bis sway the Iwo <.'oiintrit's, 
die Xorlh ami the South. It is, .therefore, a sun, likewise, l.iul a sun in its 
mighty relations willi the terrestrial world. 

Nevertheless, tiiis tria.d is (juite sec'ondary ; for it holds scant jilac'c in 
the Egyjitian texts. It seems to be almost universally ignored, while the 
other is celebrated everywiierc, aliliougli neither .Sclm nor I'afiiut has given 
a name t(j any towns.* 

On the wall of a tenijilc in the C)asis of Hibis may be read these wonls 
part of a hymn to Amon Ra : 

““ d'he gods issued forth from thee. 'Thy emanation was for Schu, and 
thy begetting for 'rafnul, in order to form the nine gods at tlie beginning 
of the becoming, "rhou art the lord of the twin couple of lions.” * 

'Turn being only a form (condition) of Ra, wc* see here the great triad 
of liclio])olis, luit wc see it under the aspect of a iirimordial groii[) anterior 
even to the gods. Similarly at Xois, we read these w'ords addressed to 
the same god, Amon-Ra ; 

‘ See M. Wiedemann’s Art. in *^ 79 » PP- M- I - H- Martin, Dean 

of the I'aciilty at Kennes, had already cleared the w'ay by Ids JM^ nioirr sitr /a (ht 

iVu'tiLw 

- Brugsch, /iV/. //. Mythol,^ pp. 121. 195, 371, 422, 490, 492. 

Op. a/., p. I2I. ** ('ip. n't., pp. 573-4. ■’ //f/i/ ^ AV/. /r Myth., p. 422. 
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“ 'rhou art the sole god who has been divided into two portions ; thou 
art the ( reator of the egg and the begetter of his pair of twins/'* 

The essence of the myth of the triad is, therefore, the identification of 
the ( hild vvilh its father. 

I;ef(a*e leaving Heliopolis, let us add that a list of gods taken down by 
IJriigsc li in a funeral chapel at 'rhebes, mentions, with many others,- five 
names »)f divinities distinguished as Heliopolitan, viz., Turn, Schu, 
'rafniiL, Seb, and Nut. 15ut a text of I'l Kab expressly identifies 
'rafniit with On the other hand, Osiris is sometimes called 

Prince of Heliopolis, the chief of Heliopolis, and he must, for the authors 
ot those texts, have been the great sun-god.^ 

T\. 

Nowhere else in l.ower Egypt do I find a triad pro])eiiy so called: but 
the myth of Sais deserves close study, for it seems to have been the only 
c lear instance ot a primorclial goddess begetting without a spouse a 
notion which I have already indic'ated as possil>le hut not probable, when 
s|)eaking of the 'rhel)an myth. 

Only we must recognise tliat the be.st known text, and one of the most 
distinct, which has reference to the goddess of Sais, is not earlier than the 
last years of the sixth c entury i:.l. ' 

It lias been ir.ac ed subsecjuently to the coiKiiiest of Cambyses ; it is llie 
great inscrijuion of Ut aTlor Sun, called tlie Inscription of the Naophorous 
statuette of the Vatican, where the goddess Neit is styled ‘Hhe great, the 
mother, she who hath home Ra, Llu‘ first child, not begotten {CN^^cndrl) 
l)ut brought forth {cnfiinti'),'' 

A litth: fiirllu-r denvn, the author calls her “the great, the divine mother 
of the great go'ls of Sais.’’ Now, these must include all the great gods of 
Egypt, for I ■ t’a H(jr Sun adds lluil Sais is the town of aW the gods, and 
tliat Neit is “the divine motlicr of the without making any 

distinction hetueen them. Ihit the strict title of mother of Ra is attributed 
to her at the end of tlie same inscription. 

'I'he character ot ihis strange goddess is brought into relief i^accetitui') a 
long way from Sais, at ICsne,*' where she is called not only “ancient 
mother of the divinity,'’ but “father of fathers, mother of mothers, the 
sc arahanis and the vulture (emblems of paternal and maternal gcneratic:)n), 
which exists fiom the beginning. 

Numerous inscriptions agree in showing her as moulder {forma t?‘ice) of 
the world. Slie is the creator of Atum (Turn), “ who was when nothing 
was, and lias made all that has existed. She is the cow Meht-uer, that 
is to say, the entire fulness which concealed under its powerful volume of 
waters the earth which was to come."" 

In a ]*haraonic inscription at 'J’enlyra | Dendera], she is c:alled also, 

‘ iinigsch, A'rl. a. p. 422. - Jnsc/i., p. 265. 

p. 255. ^ p. 256. 

This text was translated iiit»> French long agci by M, de Rouge; in Afiouii S de Philo- 
wphie ChtiUicititi, anti into (German by Rriigsch, in Ueog, Jnsch.y j)p. 247-S. 

^ Briigsch, At/, ff. \fyth,y p. 114. 7 p, 
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Lady of the two worlds who dwells in 'rhebes, the s^reat mother who was 
at the beginning with the god Xiin (Abyssus), the great mother, who has 
no mother."* 

lUit the varied abundance and the conlrailirtion cf the terms which 
designate her must be t\?llowed into every partit ular, if we wish to have a 
real (1 do not say a clcai) idea of what was the nature of the JVmtheistic 
school aim)ng the h'.gyptians, of the correlation and confusion of the 
diviniiies and groiip'^, especially in that si hof>l. 

Xcii, goildess of Latopolis, has ht*en identifieil with I'afiuit because of 
her marriage with (,dinuin, there ('onsidered as a form of Schn, the brother- 
hird)a]id of tliat goddess and son of \eit-Menbit: this formnlales the 
identity (»f the mother and daughtiT. This NeiiMenliit of I'sni*. great 
lady <^f the land ot ti'e .Soutli, is, moreover, herself the germ of gv)ds 
and men, mother of Ra, sIk* who exalts Atiim, she who was w luat 
nothing was, she who has made v. hat is here, after she had become father 
of fatliers and mother of mothers, she is the laily of the father's housi* 
and of tlic mother’s house.’' - 

At 'I'lielies she lakes the name of Amont (the female -\nion) as mother 
of the sun. She is also moilicr of the sun at I'entua, wheie, moreover, 
she is expressly called huly of Sns.* 

'I'his mi.‘nli<jn of \eii under her or<linary appellation, and without any 
inemori:il of 'I’afniU, is no iso]iite<l fac t in Lpper ]Cgv [>l. In a royal loiul.) 
at Thebes- --tlint of R)ueen 'I’eti she is alsti railed ‘'great Xeit, divine 
nK)ther, huly of heaven." Slu* is ali-o styled “ divine mother " and at the 
same lime lady of Northern Saiiica in an insf‘ri|>tion at Deiidcrah. ’ 

It is, therefore, c'ertain, that for the priesthood and petjple of Sais, the 
goddess Xeit was the one absolutely primitive divine being, a mother 
vvi.thout a husband, mother of all the gods, and specially of the sun god, 
under his name of Ra. lie does ju)l here hear, it is tuic, his 'I'heban 
tit^e of Anu^n Ra, u ruler wln\:h, at h.'asl since the early days of the new 
cm]>ire, he was adored as the only {intii/ur) god. 

Rut eight or nine cetUiirie^ after the great 'riichan kings, the imjircssion 
prodiu cd by that exallati -n of their R i was to 1)C, and for a long time, 
made general. Here, again, we should find it difllcult to mistake this want 
of logic which has fretjuently had to he noticed in ICgxptian mytliology. 

Another Saitic document, a .sarc:o[)hagu.s preserved at 'Turin, de.serihes 
Last, or Hasti, as being “ die chief lady of Sais.” ’ 

I'dscwherc Osiris is called “the chief of Sais,” as we hive lately seen 
him called the prince or chief of Heliopolis ; at Ksne it is Min (or Khem) 
who is called lord of Sais.*' I>ut the contradiction here is not so llagrant 
as that which appears to exist between the dogmas of Sais and of 'Thebes : 
the variety of names may cover and has often covered an identity of 

^ Urugseh, Ac/, n, Myt/i.^ p. 122, cf. ]). 16S. 

- /hid., p. 348. 

• " A/., Ael. a. J/y/A., p. 353. 

^ A/., OVec. ItJst/i.j p. 245. 

'• Id., op. cit., p. 246. 

^ Id.y op. a/., It. f. Cf. Zeituh.^ 1882, p. 39. 

NEW si;rie.s. voi.. vn. i 
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mythological pcrs(jnagcs. 'The identity of ^lin with Osiris is set forth in 
a text in winch the god bears both these names with the e])ilhet Afe/t no/rl\ 
(he who increases good/) a title under which w^e may recognise both the 
meaning of L-nnofre, a characteristic ejathet of Osiris, and that of a 
development, by way of generation, of the nature of beings, presided over 
by Min. 

X. 

If w'e now recapitulate in its entirety all that we have learned, what 
conclusions can we draw therefrom ? It seems to me that these 
are : 

'riie (question of the lOgyptian triads is more comj)licated, or, if the ex 
j^ression he preferred, more varied, tlian had at first been siip])osed. 

If all the nonioi of Pharaonic ICgyi>t had not by any means all of them 
a tutelary triad, if the iMineads are scan7ely less numerous, and if the 
greater jiart of the towns did not possess (at least properly speaking) either 
the one or the other of these collective forms of worship, even all the 
triads ilo not bear anything like a close resemblance to each other. A 
few only are comj)Osed of father, mother, and son. h'Jscwhere the god 
dess is the sister or wife, and not the mother of the third divinity. \'et 
again, clsew'hcrc, the three divinities are male : and we also find a god 
acc ompanied by two goddesses. Nowhere can we indicate, wulh any [)rc 
cision, at what ])eriod <jf history each of these groups was formed. And 
none of them, notwithstanding the substantial identity of father and son, 
recalls in its integrity the idea of the Christian Trinity, 

We do not even understand, in the midst of such a variety, what was the 
general conception beneath the formation of these groups, if any such there 
was. If, then, our study of the subject has fixed our attention on a certain 
number of results at once positive and interesting, the idea which emerges 
from the whole is chiefiy negative. I )oes this necessarily mean that it is 
without interest ? I am far from suggesting this. 'To sto]) or prevent the 
formation of an erroneiAis doctiine is no indifferent matter, whether in 
morals or science. And notwithstanding the immense j)rogress which 
has been made during the last half century in Oriental studies, we cannot 
say that the dangerous temptation to set up hypotheses has been entirely 
overcome. Here, as also sometimes in what concerns prehistoric times, 
my life has been for several years, and will be to the end, devoted in great 
pait If) services of this kind. 

l>ut on the banks of the Euphrates also we have been taught by recent 
discoveries the existence of triads. What arc these in themselves? ('an 
they help to make us understand the Egyptian triads better? Has tlicre 
been an influence of the one set over the other ? These arc difficult and 
perhaps, to a certain extent, premature questions. Nevertheless, as it 
appears to me that if I were not to touch upon them, something would be 
wanting in my present pajjer, 1 will, on that account, a.sk the Congress 
kindly to lend me its attention a little longer, for the remarks which I shall 
have to make upon this question. 

^ Id., p. 213. His identification with Athene may arise either from a metathesis, or 
from the shuttle, which is its phonetic sign. 
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XI. 

'I'he IJibiurt I ccturts of I'rfjf. Sayre may be rom[)arcd, for the abundance 
of I he documents contained in them, willi the j^reat work of Urugsch ; 
moreover, it apjicars to me that these Ltifurts ought to put an end for 
ever, by bringing back the tpicstion to its j^roper limits aftd by setting in 
relief the recijirocal and juolonged inHuence of ll\e Arrado Sumerian and 
Semitic rac'es, to the objections previously formulated by science against 
this dualism, objec tions wliic h, fi^r my own part, 1 was never able to con- 
sider reconcilable with the nature of man's mind, the history of baby Ionian 
writing being what we know it to be. 

Ih'of. Sayce recajgm'ses both Accado Sumerian triads, and babylonian 
triads, ])r(^perly so calhnl. Tlie c:>ld Ac cadians, he says,* a]'>i)ear to have 
had an inclinafit)M to a triad. Among tlie (.'haldean Semites, triads were 
but e\eepiiona], aUln^ugb these exceptions fill a considerable space in their 
mythology, but wlu'n we study these triads in the two races, we only rec'og 
nise that w'o usually c-annot alfiliale them on tliose of 'Thebes, Abydos, and 
Meinplii.s. (jt-nerally speaking, even, we may say that the female members 
of the triads <aj not apjje.ir there. 'I'his does not mean that tliere wc‘re 
r)(; goddesses adorcai ]«y a Sumerian race. Snc li there certainly have been, 
and we can recc^gtiise s'i \c*ral of them in the inscriptions of 'J\‘lloh, the 
most aii<'i<‘nt ktiown but lliere is, in lliese latter, no appearance of 
divinities gr(ni[)ed in triads. 

Thu most anc ient triad known in this region is ihe expression of a sort 
of federation ol c ults ; Ta, the great god ot T>idou, and Mill lil, the great 
god of Xipur, were associated with the grc-ai gcxl of lOreeh, Ana, the 
creative lieaven, cloiibtless the same \v]h.> was adored at 1'elloh ])y 
<iudea. ‘ 'This rec alls to us, though without any idea of a borreawing, the 
brainnanic: triacl formed i>y the combination f)f three mythologies ncjt only 
different but o]i]n>sed, in the case, at least, of two of them, -rvo., the 
'Triad of brahma, X'islimi, and Siva. 'This fact, lielonging to a period 
which ap])ears rt^lalively reca.-nl, ought to suffice to prevent tlie raising of 
any previous (]UCstion arising from a ])robabiHty with regard to the associa 
lion of whii:li Mr. Sayec. speaks. Now in this very combination we see a 
liagrant o])i)osition to all the IsgyjXian triads. I’kich of these is sj>ecial to 
a particular town, although it may eventually have been worshipped in 
different towns : never were they formed by the grouping together of 
divinities special to various notnoi. * 

but what do these three great Chaldean gods reinesent ? 

ICa, the Oannes of the babylonian Semites, w'as lord of the depths of the 
sea.* He became afterwards, he perhaps already was in ancient T>id<ni, 
the revealer of science and of wisdom. Mul-lillah, OpperC tells us, is the 
same god who w'as w’orshipped l>y the Assyrians under the name of bel, 
the mighty, the master pur exccllentr : his attribute, therefore, was that of 

* Ilibhcrt I.ecfuyes^ 1S87, p I lO. 

- See Traasaefions of the berlin Congress [of Orientalists], pp. 242-3, f^]>pcrt ; Leyden 
Congress [do. ], pp. 627-33, OppeVt ; Vienna ('ongress [do.], pp. 250-55, Ilcjinmel. 

Sayce, op. pp. 1S4-93, and cf. p. no. "* .Sayce, op. cii.^ p. in, 

® Trans. ^ Leyden Congress, p. 630. 
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god of war, and wc have seen that Ana is the creator of tlie world, d'hiis 
the formation of the world, the wisdom which enlightens it, the might which 
directs it,- these are the known attributes, in historic times, of the most 
ancient triad which we have found worshipped at TJabylon. Hid this triad 
sooner or later personify the ]/nysical sky, the dei)ths of the sea, the in- 
habited earth ? 1 cannot i>retend to decide this point here ; but I may b(‘ 

permitted to draw attention to a general observation, h’rom the fact that 
a parti(.ular divinity in a particular region has been invested with a physi(*al 
and an intellectual or moral character, it would be very ra^h to conclude, 
without the testimony of an historical chnmology (which is the case now 
before us), that the first attribute prec eded the second. As long as man 
has existed, heen men ; and tlierefore they i)ossess a moral sense, 

intellectual faculties, and ])hysi(‘al organs. If the demonstration of the 
fact of a primitive revelation be acce]>tcd, no on(! will sipipoit the thesis 
that it necessarily had for its sole object that which relates to man 
])hysically ; while for those wlu; do not accc|)l this demonstration, sileiu‘<* 
and uncertainty will be the most logical the only logic il — answer, with 
regartl to the nature of the <'onccption of a divine l)eing by tin* mind of man ' 

lUit if the great attributes, creativt! wisdom and power, just enumc?raled, 
were really the primitive attributes of the great gods of Mreeh, Ih idou, and 
Nipur, another (lucstion arises. ICvidently, all three at liie same lime 
agree in the divinity, the sole divine being. Are wc to l onchide that the 
reason alleged by Ihof. Sayre in oxjilanalion of the formation of this triad, 
— -77^., the fusion of ])rc'existing cults, is inadmissible bec ause, for a good 
'rheodicea, each of the three involves l!\o others? 1 do not think that 
this is a rigfjrously hisforie conclusion. h’acli of the three towns might 
adore the divinity under a special aspect, the one ns creative, the other as 
intelligent, and the third, ar^ain, as mighty. If my jireseiit essay carries us 
back to a very remote iieriod, it rieverthi less does not takt> us ba(.k to the 
origin of the human race. 'Transf >rmations of religious thought had had 
the time to be evolved under the inlliicnce of varying causes. All the great 
races whose [irimitivc history wc know or guess, have, at an early date, in 
their towns or their schools, broken up the divinity which they worsliip[)ed 
by personifying its attributes or its acts. J.ogic look tliis as it best could ; 
for logic is not a jiopiilar idea. (.Contradictions of this kind arc not 
wanting in ancient Kgypt, and at a lime less remote not only than the 
ancient but even than the middle empire of tlie Pharaohs. The Vedic 
Hymns arc addressed to Beings described as distinct, although in the same 
collection their identity is affirmed, notwitlistanding that Brahmanic 
Pantheism was not yet in existence. Why should not a similar plieno- 
menon have been witnessed in ancient Chaldea ? 

xrr. 

We find among the Babylonian Semites a reproduction, or rather a 
counterpart, of the triad, a reproduction naturally brought on by the 

• With the exception, however, of a fact, which I liave pointed out elsewhere, viz.^ 
that te.\ts, ivith the rtlative dates, show us the development of doctrine proceeding generally 
from the more spiritual to the les.s .spiritual. 
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Sumerian influence upon the Semitic civilization of that country.* Ana, 
the god of Krech, is called Ann at Babylon the other two members of 
the 'J'riad are h-a, who sometimes" retains liis ])ropcr name, and sometimes* 
bears that of C)anncs (or at least tlie name which the (ireek text of Berosus 
transcribes as Oannes),aiHl Bel, who w'as identified with MuMil,or iMul-lillah, 
by the Accadians themselves.’’ 'This latter wms considered as the god of 
the infernal world ; but the c.)rrelation between this attribute and that of 
a ])owcr exercised upon the earth is not unacre] )lablc ; it answers to the 
complex attributes of the ( 'lithonic deities in ancient (Ireece. As for the 
solar character of ihi; Semitic and Canaanite Bel or Baal,'* it is in a 
measure inseparable from that of the great divinity ainoiif^ some Aryan 
nati(jns. 

Now if Bel is essentially the master, the Mighty one, he is also called 
the fust one.' ( )annes was, according to the ('haUlean Berosus-'' the 
revealcr of ei\ ili/ation : and the celestial god, Ana-Ami, was, says Sayee, * 
the dominanl member of the triad, from the beginning of the Semitic 
]^eri{nl -thus ( Xpiessing, allhougli in a very imperfect mam^er, die idea of 
a supreme bt nng, (jver the other twa) great gods, which recalls the 
>iiperioiity of /.eus, the (elesiial god, ovi^r l^useidon, a marine god like 
<)annes. ar.d over I’lulo, the ( hthonic god. 

If, then, tile grouj) ot tliree Babylonian gods constitutes a triad, it is 
not at all on the same giounds as those recognised by Sayce for tlic 
Sumerian grt)n]), N evet iheless it is not clear that even lor this giouj), all 
id(‘a of a hierarchy must be rejected. 

./;/ moans properly tlie may not this be ///c god of gods {par 

ca.v/Av/cv), answering to the meaning of 1^1, llou?^- 

But Bel gives occ asion fcjr a transitiem of the triad of the three great 
gods into anoliier which recalls those of '^Thebes, Ilenncmlhis, Abydos, 
and ^^em^^his. 'The Bel, or Baal NFerodacli, ilie great god of Babylon, 
was, for the Semites, llie son of Isa.* • He W'as sometimes called Bel the 
elder,** so susceptible of cemfusion is the order of the divine births in 
Babylon as in I’-gypt ar. I, under the name of Merodach, he had a wife, 
/arpanit, and a son, Nebo.*’ Clcnerally, doubtless, the Semitic' gcjddcsses 
were mere dummies, duijlieates of their husbands."'* Jf there be an 
e.\cei)tion for Istar, it is beeause she is of Ac:cadian, not Semitic, 
origin.'" 

Hut, says Brof. Sayce, the Arcadian goddess connected witli Merodach, 


* Sayce, eA r/V., i)|)- .>5-7, 105. - //vV/., pp. iSG-yo, cf. pp. 192-3, .and 20S. 

^ //vV/., pp. 9S-9, 103. ^ /bid.^ pl>. 133, 139. 

■* //vV/., pp. 103, 145, 147. Set* also the preceding section. 

'■ ScmitJzed (-’anaaniles. Sec Sayce. " Ibid.^ j)p. icx)-ioi. 

('osniogonic Fr.igincnts. 

Jbid., p. 193, anti cf. I.eiiormant, lissai de Catnmetitaijv sur hs rosmo 

dt lu'ro^c^ pp. 65-6. 

Represented together on an Art .Monument, see Lentinnanl, op. cil.^ p. 69. 

Sayce, op. <iL, p. 182. I^enormant, op. cil., p. 63. 

Sayce, op. (it.y pp. 9S-9, icj.4. Jbid.^ p. no. 

Ibid. ^ Jbid., pp. no, 112. 

*" /bid., pi^ 255-6, cf. 252, 260, 265. 
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was mother rather than wife of the primitive Mcrodacli we, therefore, 
fjnd here again, under another form, that confusion of wife and mother 
of which we have had a glimpse in Egypt. She was lady of the depths,- 
as Ka, the father of Merodach, was their lord; she was therefore identified 
wit/i Lakhamun, goddess of the Sumerian town of Dilniun.'^ On the other 
hand, Nebo, who borrowed his name from his ([uality of ])roi)het, pro- 
claimed the w’ill of Merodach, as Merodach ])roclaimed that of h'a, the 
author of the wnsdom which his son enjoyed,^ just as, in a Homeric hymn^ 
it is exi>rcssly said that Zeus is the true author of the oracles given forth 
by Apollo at Delphi. 

\Vc have here, therefore, a triad which is siihorrlinate, and has greater 
analogy than the former \vith the Egyptian conception. 1 ,et us adtl, if we 
will, that the third person of the Babylonian triad, the god Nebo, has 
some analogy with 'Thotli, and that C'hons, tlie third person of the Theban 
triad, has sometimes been confounded with Thoth. But is this confusion 
really ancient ? 

XIII. 

llitherio nothing has pointed to any astronomical myths, and Erof. 
Sayce is right in accusing so-called men of science of the early days of our 
century of a mania for imagining these everywhere. Nevertheless, 
astronomy was certainly not unknown to the Chaldean religioti ; but we 
do not find it taking a very high rank there, at least in the most ancient 
times. 'Inhere can be no ^[uesiion here of following its development and 
history, but only of indicating the part due to it in the study of the 
triads. 

l»elow the llicological and cosmogt)nic triad denoted ' by the numbers 
6o ( Anou), 50 (Bel), and 40 (Nisruk),’' there was worshippc/l a C'elcstial 
triad: Sin (the moon god, son of Bel), Samas (the sun god, son of the 
Semitic god, Nisrukj,* and Bin, the power of the atmosj)here, son of 
Anou, presiding over tlic stars, represented respectively by the numbers 
30, 20, 10,^ which, however, does not prevent Sin from being, in certain 
texts, called the lord of the spirits, the king of the gods ; " and Samas, the 
great motor, the arbiter of heaven and earth. 

As sovereign ruler of the atmospheric world, Bin is at once a beneficent 
god as the author of fertility through rain, and a terrible divinity as the 
author of storms, whirlwinds and inundations." I say terrible rather than 
ill-doing, because Bin is looked upon as exercising justice over the guilty : 
he carries the thunder, and sw’ceps aw\ay rebels. 

Erom all this it results that the attributes of sovereign power are scarcely 
shared by the members of this .secondary triad : eacli is master of the 

' Sayce, c//., p. in. - //y/V. » //,/;/. 

■* p. I13. ^ Hymn to Hermes, etc., 532-8. 

* I.enormant, <?/. r//., p. 65. 

^ p. 7 * • Nisrouk, intelligent guide, lord of knowledge, lord of life and of the visible 

world, master of the 'waters, and governor of the depths (p. 68), is evidently Cannes. 

* //>/(/. * ^ p. 96. /If/d., p. 97. 

Lenormant, op. cit.^ p. 93. 
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world. If, therefore, wc m:\y recognise some in the authors of ibis 

systen:, we must consider tliis class of mythological beings as simple 
mouthpieces of a Superior ilcing. In so far as they are the issue of the pre- 
ceding triad, they may re[)resent an extension or translation rather tlian a 
transformation of the dociiinc. 

l>ut the astronomical inytli of the Chaldeans was not always i<lentical, 
or in all places or all schot^ls. It w’e revert to the Sanierian i)cnod, we 
sl;all find fjuite a different t'(mcci)tion of it, and ll'at due which, if T am 
not mistaken, never disa|)jK‘arcd altogether fr(.>m the mythology of 
1 la by Ion. 

X 1 \^ 

LeiKu inanl had thought that he could recognise in Sin the chief god of the 
Very ancient town ol (^ur (l/r), and conseqiicntlv a personage of the Aeeado- 
Siimerian mythology. We know more about tins now, and Siyee teaehes 
us t«.) recognise difTcrent relations between the moon-god and the sun-god, 
acc(Jiding as they arc looked at from the jioint of vie w of })re Semitic 
tradition, or from that of the Semitic tradition of Ikibylonia. In the 
ollicial religion of (’haldea, says Savee,' the sun god was the issue ('if llie 
rnoon-god ; in Semitic doctrine, the sun was the fatht r and lortl of the 
govls, and the muon was his loi/r i but wherever C'haldcan irilliicnce had 
made itself felt, llie sun is ail inferim' god. At Our the hum.)!! god w'as 
iiuokcd as father of llic gods ;- and, strangely enough, this su])eriority 
^eeni>. to have increased in the latter days of tht^ riahyUuiian empire, ' ru^t- 
willistanding the higher [lart which the sun plays elsewhere in the Semitic 
forms of religion.'^ 

Prof, Sayee also ])oinls (ml that in several towns of primitive antiquity 
line moon-god was, as at Our, the centre of a local worship ; hut that at 
Parsa, at least, and at one of llie Sijiparas, the sun was the s])ecial god of 
the town : he even thinks that it was at Larsa that was originated that 
union of the tw’o worships in wdiich the two astral gods were declared to 
be brothers. 

In any ease, nothing can be less permeated wdtli that alleged dejith of 
astronomical science which some have insisted on attributing to a remote 
antiiiLiity, than tliis idea, according to which it would be necessary to 
consider the light of the sun as having proceeded from that of the 
moon. 

'Phe union of which 1 have just spoken, and by means of which the 
system of triads is applied to the sidereal world, wms, therefore, never 
equally accepted everywhere. Dowm to the last, one Paliylonian doctrine 
persisted in giving to Sin the title father and creator of gods and men ; 
Baliy Ionian Semites consented to recognise his superiority. ' 

This fact has even been noted under a form which permits us to return 
to the theory of the triads, but under new conditions. The godde.ss 
Istar, Accado-Sumcrian by origin, w^e liavc seen, since she is not the 
duplicate of any male divinity — Istar is called by Nahonidus^* the 

- IHii., p. 156. 

^ p|). 166-9. 

•' Ibid., p. 1S4. 


^ Op, ci/., j). 155. 

* /bid., pp. 165-6, 175. 
Ibid., p. 165. 
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daujrhkr of Sin, as she is already in the poem on her descent into hell, 
and she is the sister of Samas ; which shows that tliis filiation is not, in 
the present instance, a copyist's error, as I’iele thought.' And Nabonidus 
also calls her daughter of JJel, whose high place in the Habylonian 
mythology is well known. 

If ltd and Sin bear in the same place the title of father of Istar, it is 
because Sin is identified with ///<’ 15el /nr e'.iu’/km’. Hut we also see that 
there was worshipped in Labylonia a Triad composed, like that of 
Heliopolis, of father, brother, and sister. Klsewherc again- Istar is called 
daughter of Ana and An-la, which produces an altogether new triad, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and daughter. So in the ICjJopee of Habylon, 
she is daughter of Arm and Antu. ■ 

In the seventh century, Istar is called sometimes the daughter of Hel, 
sometimes of Assur,' who is the great Hel of Nineveh ; but she is also 
called sister of Alardouk or Alcrodach, ' who was son of ICa ; whence I’iele 
concludes, not without reason, that Hel, .'\ssnr, Ha, were, at that time, 
different names of one and the same divinity. Here again wc find an 
identity of being under a diversity of iiersons an identity which he reso- 
lutely extends to Anou.*' 

Hy taking one ste]) more, tlic learned Dutchman might have admitted 
that paternity for Sin which we have seen him reject. 

Thus, in Chaldea as in Egypt, the triads differ remarkably amongst 
themselves ; they do not, hy any means, answer to a common conception, 
in Babylonia any more than in India, and under none of their forms do 
they correspond to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It is, moreover, only exceptionally that a Chaldean drjetrine can be con- 
sidered as corres|ionding here to any of the multiform doctrines of Egyjit, 
(except identity of beings under various names,) and e\en this exception 
meets with no sufiicienl explanation in any historic fiict. 

Such is the negative conclusion to whi< h we are led by the studies 
which we here bring to a close ; but here I say again ; to refute an erroneous 
hypothesis, or simply to prevent it, is no unimportant result for science. 
We have, moreover, formulated other conclusions, in the course of this 
our work, in the matter of the identification of various gods, both in 
Babylonia and in ICgypt, the value of which it is for the Congress to 
determine. 

• Iraiis,^ Leyden Congress, p. 49S. Hut see Sayce, op. ciC.y p. 221. 

- 'Enitis.y Lt'ydcn Congress, i\S. ■* IbU.y p. 49S, 

J billy hh\ I'it. '' Ibid., he. at. 


Ibid., loc. l it. 
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JjV L. a. WAPlillL, M.l>. 

Much insight into tlie essentials of Laniaisni — that mystic cull of 'I'ibet 
and Central Asia -may be gained l)y giam'ing at Lamaist Schismatics. 

So well have the Lamas conccaletl their customs that little lias hitherto 
been learned about the several Seels, beyond the niugh disliiu lion into 
‘‘ red ” and “ yellow-raps,” the so called “ ” and fv'r' 

and the scant data often vague an<l confused t ollei tcd by Csoma <le Kbriis, 
Kbppen’^’ and S('hlagintweitf thirty to sixty years ago. lUit liaving for 
several years, in the Society of Libetan Lamas, enjoyed spe<aal facilities 
for jienetrating their reserve, and ])ersonally investigating such (juestions, 

I have elii iti il a good deal ot inh^rmaiion on this subject, some of whh'h 
is of gcmeral iiUeri'st. 

At the (.mlset let us lecall tlic leading facts in the giovvth and geograidiical 
extension of Iliiddhism, to sec llie p(.unls at whieh the chief innovations 
and strange creeds <:re])t in, which resulted in Lamaism. 

IJuddhism is a j)U)du<'t of ])iirely Indian origin and growth. fn India it 
tO(jk its ri‘^e and reached its full dovelopineiit. Arising as an agnostic idealism 
about the 5th ( entiu} r..t . at llenares, then, as now, the religious headquarters 
of the nin(lti‘<, I'.uddhisin soon sprt.'ad <n’cr the ( Jangetic \ alley ; and in the 
,^rd century is.c. was actively ])ro[)agated by tlu! ( Ireat As(.)ka, the Con- 
stantine of lUuldhism, wlio ado[)ting it as his Stale religion, /calously 
pro[)agate(l it ihioughout his own vast empire, and sent numerous 
missionaries into the adj(jining lands to diffuse the lailh. 'riuis wa.s it 
trans[.*r>rted to Ihiriiia, ( k^yloii and Siam on the South, t(^ N'eiial and the 
^'ountries to ilie Nortli of India, Kashmir, liactria, Afghanistan, etc., and 
about 61 \.i>. to (diina, and thjough ('hina to Mongolia, and alxjiit 

the bth century a.i>. t*' Japan, taking strong IujUI on all of these 
[jeoples, though they were very different from tliose among whom it arose, 
and exerting on all the wilder tribes among them a very sensible civilizing 
influence. 

During all this time Tibet remained in isolated darkness, and was in- 
accessible even to the Chinese, and this was still its condition at the 
beginning of the 7th century a.i>. 'Lbc people were ])redatory savages 
without a written language ; and though now' surrounded by Buddhist 
countries tliey yet knew nothing of that religion. ILarly in the 7th cen- 
tury A.T). was born Srong-tsan-gampo, whose ancestors, a generation or so 
before, had established authority river the other wild cions of Central 
Tibet, and latterly had harassed the western borders of China ; so that the, 
(Chinese l-mj)tror was glad to come to terms with the young Prince, and 

* rMniahrlic Tlii'varchie und Kirchc^ Berlin, 1859. 

t Budd/iiun in 'ribet, Leipzig, 1863. Some detachefl notes on seets are given by 
S. C. Dass in the Bcn:>a/ Asiatic Society jeur. and by \V. Kamsav in liis Western Jlbctan 
Dictionary^ Lahore, 1891. 
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gave him in G\\ a.d. according to the Chinese Annals* a Princess of the 
Imperial house in inarringe. 'I'wo years previously Srong-tsan-gampo liad 
married a daughter of the Nejial King. And both of those wives being 
bigoted Piuddhisis they speedily effected the conversion of I heir young 
husband, then only about 24 years of age, who under their advice sent to 
India and (!hina for Buddhist books and tcacliers. J^'rom this e])och dates 
the introduc tion of Buddhism into 'l'il)Ct and some beginnings of civiliza- 
tion among its peoi)le. 

But here it is necessary to refer to the changes in form which Buddhism 
meanwhile had undergone in India. As Buddhism cNlendcd its range 
and influence, there constantly cropped up heresies and disc orcls tending 
to produce schisms, for the SLipj)ression of which it was found necessary 
hold great (\iuncils. Of these Councils the one hehl at Jalandhara in the 
first century a. o. under the auspices of King Kanishka of Northern India 
was epoch-making ; for it established a j^ermanent S( hism into what 
Burnouf has conveniently termed the “Northern” and “Southern” 
vScliools ; -the Southern being now represented by (.!eylon, Burma and 
Siam; and the Northern by 'J’ibct, Sikhim, Bhotan, Nopal, ('hina, Mon- 
golia, "fartnry and Japan. 

d''he point of divergence of the Northern and Southern Si h(.)ols was the 
Mahayima doctrine, or “The Creat Vehicle,” a transcendental philosophy 
which substituted ior the plain i)ractical asceticism and simj>le morality of 
the primitive Buddhists, an extravagantly speculative iheistic. system and 
abstract meditation as a “ Vehicle ” offering speedier and more certain con 
veyance and slu^rler cuts to Nirvana — thus substituting good /rwvA' for 
the good 7 V(>rks of the j)rimilive P>uddhists. 

The reputed leader of this .Mahayana system so O])i)osod in many ways 
to Bllddha^s teac hing, was Nagarjuna, whose School taught in the Prajna* 
i\namita or “ tlie means of arriving at the other side of ^Visdom,*' that 
the ten f^aramita or transcendental virtues were indisiicnsable ; that any 
one who truly tried luiglit speedily and certainly become a Bodhisatwa and 
attain Nirvana; that Nirvana was not extinction; that a blissful state 
with ihcislie Buddhas beyond the circle of rebirths was altainaVde ; and 
these tenets wore su[)i)lemcnted by a mysticism of sophistic nihilism which 
dissolves every [irojiosition into a thesis and its antithesis and denies both. 

Kanishka’s council having affirmed the superiority of this Mahayana 
system, which gained ready jioimlarity by develoj>ing the materialistic side 
of Btiddhism, published in the Sanskrit language inflated versions of the 
Buddhist C^anon, and supported by Kanishka, who almost rivalled Asoka 
in his Buddhist zeal, the Mahayana ultimately triumphed over the more 
puritanical Hinayana, and became a dominant form of Buddhism in India. 

Intense Mysticism was the inevitable outcome of the Mahayana system 
with its severe ritual and objective Buddhism, and it soon declared itself 
in polytheistic forms and fantastic idolatry. Its creation of Celestial Bod- 
hisatwas actively willing and able to save, and its introduction of in- 
numerable deities and demons as objects of prayer and worship were 
doubtless facilitated by the Grecian Art influences then prevalent in 

* Dr. S. W. Biishell in Royni Asiatic Socktys Journal, 1S80, p. 435. 
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Xorthcrn India. 'The worship of lUiddha's image seems to date from this 
time, the first eentiiry of our era, and ahout five rentiiries after Ihiddha’s 
death. And it was followed by images of mythic lUid-Jhas and celestial 
r>(jdhisatwas. And ultimately “the five*’ lUiddhas weie made to appear 
as material rellexes from live iinmoilal nhyiini Huddhas or (.Celestial 
lUuhlhas of Meditation. 

About 500 A.i>. Mah.lyana M>sticism rcceivctl a further develojiment at 
llie hands of Asani;a, a Ihuldhist monk of Ciandhara (Teshawar) in 
Xorthern India. Asahga grafted upon the theistie Mahayana llu! ecstatic 
meditation of \ oga. And this parasite containing within itself the germs 
<.»f r.intrism seized strong hold of its host and soon (K.'veloj)ed its monstrous 
outgrowths which crushed and strangled most of the little Mife yet left of 
piiix ly Ihidilhist sto< k. 

or the doctrine of ecstatic! union of llie individual with the 
I niversal Sjurit had bc\n introduced into Hinduism alioul 150 ii.c. liy 
l*atanj;lli. It taught that by moral consecration of the individual to Ishvara 
01 the Suprt!me Soul, and mental concentration upon one,* ])oiiU with a 
vii’w to annihilate thought (liere resulted the eight grt at Siddhi cjr magical 
pnwiMs, namei)' 1 1 ) “ the ability to make one’s liody ligliler, or (.0 heavier, 
or ( :;) smaller, (.4 1 nr laigcr, than anything in the world, and (5) to reac h any 
jilaee, or { 6 } tn assume any .shape, and (7) c:ontr<>l all natural laws, and 
|S) to make evc’r)ihing de[:end upon oneself, all at pleasuu* cd' will ■ 
IJif/ii or (hi this basis Asanga, impelling Ikitaiijali’s doettine 

into Jhuldhism and abusing it, taught that by means of mystic ioriiiulas--- 
dhiu\niis (extracts from Mahayana sutnu and cHher Seri))lures) and 
jiiaiitra (short prayeis to deities) -as spells, “the recalling of which should 
be accompanied by music and curtain distortion of the fingers a 

slate.* of mental lixity {stuniidhi ) might be readied c;haracleri/ed by neither 
themght nor annihilation of tlujiights, and consisting of .sixfcjld bodily and 
mental happiness whence would result endowment with supernatural 

mirac le working power. ' 'I'liese miraculous powers, it was alleged, are far 
more efficacious than mere moral virtue, and may be used for exorcism 
and sorcery, and for purely secular and selfish objects, d’his system was 
named the AFautniytina or “the vehicle ” and those who mastered 

its j)ractices were called Vogacharya. 

'Fantrism began ahout the Seventh century a.d. to tinge both lUiddhism 
and Hinduism. It is based on the worship) of the Active Troducing 
Piinciple as manifested in the goddess Kfili or Durga, the 

female energy {Sakii) of the primordial male (Purusha or Shfva) a 
gross presentation of 'I’he Supreme Soul of the universe. In this 
cult, the various forces of nature : physical, physiological, moral and intel- 
lectual were deified under separate personalities, and these presiding 
deities were grouped into Afatri (divine mothers), Dakkini and Yoyini 
(goddesses with magical pow;ers), etc. And all were made merely dilTcrcnt 
manifestations of the one great central goddess, Kali, Shiva’s spouse. 
Wives were thus allotted to the several celestial Ilodhisatwas, as well as to 
most of the other gods and demons ; and most of them were given a 
variety of forms mild and terrible according to the supposed moods of 
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each divinity at dirfercnt times. And as goddesses and fiendesses were 
the bestowers (^f natural and supernatural ^powers and were especially 
malignant, they were especially worshipped. 

Hy the middle of the 7th century a.d. India was crowded with images 
of Divine lluddha.s, Bodhisatwas and their Saktis^ and other Buddhist 
gods and demons as we know from Tluicn 'Tsiang’s narrative and the lithic 
remains in India. 

Such was the distorted form of Buddhism introduced into '^ribet by 
Srong-tsan gampo’s wives about 642 a.d., but it iiuule few or no converts 
among tlie people ; so that Srong-tsan-gampo beyo)nd laying the foundation 
for civilizing 'Tibet by reducing the language to writing in the so-called 
“"J'ibetan” cliaraclcr, a modification of the then current Indian letters ; by 
bringing to 'Tibet a few Buddhist monks from India, (Ihiiia and Nepal to 
translate some Sf.riptures into the new language : ami by building a few 
tem[)les to shrine, the images received by him in dower and others made 
by him ; beyond this he did little in tlie way of Buddhist [)ropaganda- 
llc built no monasteries, nor succccdcrl in ftjunding any 'Tibetan order of 
monks. 

Tiliolan history, such as there is, and there is none worthy of the name 
l)ef(ue its Buddhist ejiocli, is f]iiite clear on the ])oint that |)revioLis to 
Srong-tsan-gampo's marriage Buddhism was (juite unknown in 'Tibet. 
.\nd it is also clear on the ]K)int, that Lamaisin was not founded till a 
century later than this epoch, namely till- 747 a.d. iit lhi‘ reign ot King 
'Thi-srong de~tsaii. 'I'his latter King was the son of a (.‘liinese Ihiiuess, 
and inherited from his mother a strong prejudice in favour of lUiddhism. 
He succeeded to the 'Tibetan throne when only thirteen years old, and a 
few years later while his mother seems to have been regent, he sent to 
India for a clever priest of the popular Yogacharya school to cstablisli 
Buddhism in 'I'ibet. 

Now in the <Sih century a.d. Indian Alahayana Buddhism and especially 
its Yogac'harya School had bec(;me more intensely corrupt by the impure 
developments of its 'Tantrik doctrine- - that mixture of Shi'vaic deinonolatry 
and witchcraft. And by this time akso had arisen, I believe, the mono- 
theistic doctrine of Adi Buddha, the primordial Buddlui-dod and Creator. 

The invention of the doctrine of Adi-/hiddha^ is usually placed in the 
loth century a.d. and identified with the Kdla-cdkra doctrine. But, it 
seems to me, that it existed at the beginning of the Sth century a.d. and 
probably arose in the 7th century if not earlier. For it is only a slight 
development of Asanga’s modified Yoga theory, and one of the books of 
the Tibetan Canon (tiic Kah-gyur) translated into 'Tibetan from the 
Sanskrit alxMit 750 a.d.* by the Indian monks Vairocana and Sinhaprabha, 
the contemporaries of Badmasambhava, and the integrity of which book 
seems undoubted, is devoted to this doctrine of “ the Supreme Soul the 
All-Creating Sovereign ’’ “ self-existent from all eternity.” 

While the Kdlacdkra doctrine originating in the loth century in 
Northern India is merely a coarse Tantrik development of the Adi-Buddha 
theory, the Kala-cakra attempts to e.xplain creation and the secret 
* CSOMA Asiaiic /^rst ankr^ XX., 547. 
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powers of Nature by the union of the terrible Kali, not only with the 
Dhyani liuchihas, but even witli Adi-lUidcilui himself. In this way Adi- 
Huddha by meditation evolves a procreative energy by which the awful 
Sambliara Cribetan /h w r/t/ftx) and other dreadful l)akVi!ii tlendesses all of 
the Kali-ty[‘»c obtain spouses as fearful as themselves yet regarded as 
reflexes of A<li lUiddha and the Ohyani Ihiddhas. Ai\d these demoniacal 
‘ Ihiddhas ' under the names of Kfda-cakra, >leiuka, Ach.ila, X'ajra, etc., are 
credited with powers not inferior to those ^f the f!eleslial Ihiddhas them 
selves, and withal hroeituis and bloodthirsty, and only to be coni.ilialed by 
constant worshi]) of themselves and female energies, with offerings of 
magi(' circles, special mantras, t‘tc* 'These liideoiis creations of 'Tantrism 
WiTe eage rly a< t epted In’ the I .amas ii^ the iith c entury and since then 
have fftrux-d a most essential part of Lamaism and tlieir teirible Shivaic 
images* fill the countiy and figure jjrominently in the sectarian di\isions. 

Now let us return to llie Tibetan King’s messengers, sent 10 India at the 
middle of tiie tSl’n century \.i». to bring a piie^'t to haind a Jhiddhisi 
Order in "Tibet ; and at a lime wlien 'J Vmlrism had attained considerable 
develojimcnt, and llie Adi Tiuddha doctrine seems ( urrent. 

"J'lie me^senicis of the Tibetan King arriving in India about 74b .\.i>. 
fuunrl at die (Ireat Ihiddhist ( 'ollege <.»f Nalanda, a luminary of tiie 'Tantrik- 
^^\ea('llal ya ScIumj! in the person of (liirn Padma-Sami>hava, wlio accepted 
their invitation and aia omi'anying them to 'Tibet foumk-d there the (jrder 
<>f the kanias. 

'This great \\j/;ird priest and founder of Lamaism, Tadma Sambhava or 
“the Ia>ltis-burn One" is usually c ailed by the 'Tibetans iiitru 
or “ the I’rec ious Ouru " : or simply Ac /w/ r the 'Tibetan ujuivalent of 
tile Sanskrit '*(/’//;'//” or “ 'Teacher/' lie is also ('.diet! “ Ugyan or 
‘‘ L'rg)an,” as lie was a native of IMyana or L'rgyan, corres^ionding to the 
country about ( Ilia/iii to the north west of Kiishinir, a land famed for the 
jiroth/u'ncy of its ]aiesls in sorcerv, exorcism and inagi<\ Hiuen 'Tsiang, 
writing a century previously, says regarding l.’dyana : -“'The ]>eople are in 
disptisition somewhat sly and ciafty. They practise the art of using 
charms. 'The emjiloymei.. of magical seiitemes is with them an art and a 
stud).”* And in regard to the adjoining country of K.islmiir also intimately 
related to l.amaism, Marco l\do a few centuries later says “ Kesliimur is a 
province inhabited by a people who are idolaters U.c. liuddhists) .... 
'They have an astonishing accpiaintance wdth the devilries of em hantment, 
insomuch as they can mrdve dicir irlols speak. 'J’liey can also by their 
sorceries bring on changes of weather, and produce darkness, and do a 
number of things so extraordinary that no one without seeing them would 
believe them. Indeed, this country is tlic very original source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad.”?; 

The 'Tibetans, beset on every side by malignant devils warmly w'clromed 
the Ciuru, as he brought them deliverance from their terrible tormentors. 
Arriving in 'I'ibet in 747 A.i). the Guru vanejuished ail the chief devils of 
the land, S[)aring many of them on their consenting to become defenders 

They are figured standing. j Spelt ir.oh-ypon, 

t 15i:al's T, 120. S N’ clip’s /V/t?, T. 155, 
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of Ill's religion, while he on his jiart guaranteed that in return for such 
services they would he duly worshipped and fed. Thus, just as the 
liuddhists in India, to secure the support of the senihaborigincs of Bengal 
admitted into their system the bloody Durga and other aboriginal demons ; 
so on extending their doctrines throughout Asia they pandered to the 
popular taste by admitting within the pale of Ihiddhism the Pantheon of 
those new nations they sought to convert. ’^Phe (liiru’s most powerful 
weapons in waning with the demons were the Vajra (d'ibctan dorjc) 
symbolic of Indra’s (Jupiter’s) thunderbolt, and J/iantras ox spells extracted 
from the Mahayana gospels. 

Then under the zealous patronage of King 'Thi-Srong-de-tsan and 
assisted by the Indian monk Santarakshita he founded at Sam-yas in 
749 A. I)., the first "J'ibetan Monastery, and instituted there the order of the 
JTimas, ortlaining Santarakshita, a monk of tlie so-called Sva-tanlia 
Madhhyamika School as the first Lamaist hierarch. 

T.a nui is a 'Tibetan word meaning “ 'The Superior ( )ne/’ and corresponds 
to the Sanskrit Hi tarn. It was restricted to the head of the monastery, 
and still is stric tly apj^licable only tr) Abbots and the higliesi munks ; 
though out of courtesy the title is now given to most Trimaist monks and 
priests. The Lamas have no sjiecial term for their form of Buddhism. 
'They simply call it “ 'The Religion** or “Buddha’s Religion.” And the 
JOuropean term “ Lamaism *’ finds no coiintcrj>art in Tibetan. 

It is not easy now to ascertain the exact details of the creed the 
I’rimitive Lamaisnv -tauglu by the Guru, for all the extant works attributed 
to him were comiiosed several centuries later !)y followers of his twenty-five 
'I'ibctan disci j)les. But judging from the intimate association of his name 
with the essentials of r.amaist sorceries, and the special creeds of the old 
unreformed section of the Lamas the Nying ma-j)a — wlio profess and are 
acknowledged to be his immediate followers and whose older scriptures 
date back to within two centuries of the Guru’s time, it is evident that his 
teaching was of that extremely 'Tantrik and magical type of Mahayana 
Buddhism then prevalent in his native country of Udyan and Kasmir. 
And to this liighiy impure form of Buddhism, already covered by so many 
foreign accretions and saturated with so much demonolatry, was added a 
portion of the ritual and most of the demons of the indigenous Bon-jja 
religion and each of the demons w’as assigned its proper place in tlie 
Lamaist Pantheon. Primitive Lamaism may therefore be defined as a 
priestly mixture of Shivaic mysticism, magic and Indo-Tibetan demonolatry 
overlaid by the thinnest veneer of Mahayana Buddhism. And to the 
present day I.amaism still retains these features. 

In this form, as shaped by the Guru, Buddhism proved more attractive to 
the people, and soon became popular. And this enthusiastic King founded 
other monasteries freely and initiated a period of great literary activity 
by procuring many talented Indian and Kashmiri Pandits for the work of 
translating the Indian Canonical Works and Commentaries into Tibetan. 

Thus established, and lavishly endowed, Lamaism made steady pro- 
gress, and was actively patronized, by the Tibetan Kings until the reign of 
Lang-darma, the Julian of Lamaism, who in 899 a.d. did his utmost to 
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uproot the religion. He destroyed many monasteries, burned their books, 
and treated the l.Jimas witli the grossest indignity, I'oreing numbers to 
become butchers. Although he was prom]^tly murdered by a J.jma within 
the year it took some lime for the Lamas to regain their lost ground. Lut 
in this, as in so many religious liersecutions in niher lands, the ultimate 
effect was a reac tion whit'h imparted fre^h vigour to the movement. And 
from tin’s lime forth the Lamaist Church steadily grew in si/e and innuence 
until it reached its present vast dimensions, c'ulininaling in the Priest- 
Kings at Lhasa. 

No sects appear to have existed j)rior to Lang-darma*s innsecution nor 
till more than a century and a half later. 'The set taiial movement seems 
to date fiom the visit to 'Tibet of the great Imlian Tiiidiliust numk Atislia 
in A.n. Alisha while clinging to \'oga and lantrism at once started 

a reformalitui tm llu: lines of the purer AFahayana system, eufort'ing celibacy, 
and high luoralily, and dei)re<'ating l])c practice of tlur diabtilit: arts. 
Perhaps tlie time was now ri])e for reform as the Linuis tlien liad become 
a large atul influenlial body and possessed a faiily full anti scht)larly transla 
lion of the bulk)' Mahayana (‘anon anti its ( 'ominentarit^s. 

'Die hi si of the reformed st;cls and the oru' with whit li Atish.i most 
intimately identilietl hlmstrlf was called tiu? Kah-tlam pa or “those bonml 
by lilt: t'ltleis (t ominandinents) ; and it ultimately, three and a half 
centuries later, in Tsong Khapa’s hands, becanit‘ K'^s ascelit' and more 
Iiighly ritualistic uiulcr the title of (Je-lug-pa, now the dominant sect in 
'TibeL 

A glant'eat the “ (lenealogical 'IVee of Lamaist Sects ’’ in my in 

Si/Jiim'^ will show that Alisha was the only i)rt)ft)un(l rehirmer of Lamaisin ; 
for the foimition tif the (lelug-pa seel was s(H)n followed by tlie semi 
reformed inovi'inents of Kargyu i^a anti Sakya-pa directly based in large 
measure on AtisluTs leaching. "The hnintiers of those iwtj set ts had bt:cn 
AtisiuTs pupils and their new sects may be reganled as semi-reformations 
atlai)ted ft)r those iiuli vidiials who found Alisha's higii standartl lf)t) 
irksome, anti too fn.-e from their familiar demonolalry. 

'The resitluc wht) remained wholly unrelormed and weakened by the loss 
of their best inembt rs, were now calletl the Xyin^ Jini-pa or “ the old ones,’' 
as they adhereil to the old y)ractices. And now, to legitimi/e many tif 
their unorthodox jjracticcs w'hicFi had crej)! into use, and to admit of 
further laxity, the Nying-ma-y)a resorted to the fiction of Ttr-nin or hidden 
revelations, just as the Indian Monk Nagarjima to secure an orthodox 
reception for his new creed had alleged that the Mahayana doctrine was 
entirely the composition of Sakya Muni who had written it during his 
lifetime and entrusted the volumes to the Naga demigods for preservation 
until men were sufficiently enlightened to rorn])rehend so abstruse a 
system. In the same way several Nying-ina-pa Lama-s, now began to 
discover new gospels, in caves and elsewhere, which they alleged wxre 
hidden gospels of The Guru. And these so called “ I’cr ton Lamas, the 
revealers, that is the composers of these Ter-ma treatises, also alleged as a 
reason for their ability to discover these hidden gospels, that each of them had 
been in a former birth, one or other of the twenty-five disciples of the Guru. 

* Tart II, of the (jazcttccr of Sikhini, Calcutta, 1S9 P 
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'I'hese “ Revelations treat mainly of llon-pa and other demoniacal rites 
which nrc i>crmissible in J^jmaist practice ; and they i)rcscrilied the forms 
for such worsliip. Aijoiit thirty of these revelations have been discovereti ; 
but as the number has been oracularly fixed at lOtS, I'utiirc contingencies 
are well ]>rovi<k:d for. 'J'hese “ Revelations ” relaxing still further the 
laTmaist obligations were eagerly accepted b}' most T,:inias, and they play 
an important ])art in the schisms which subsecpiently oc'cnrred in both old 
and reformed sects. Indeed many of the siibsects differ from their parent 
sects merely in having adojjled a different 'I'er ma-woxV as an ordinary code 
of demoniacal worship. 

In ( onsidcring the sects individualK let us lirst look at the (jC-lug-pa ; as 
it not only is the reprt^icnlative of tlie oldest f)f the sects the Rah dam-] ja, 
but it is the ])iirt\st and the ni( 3 St jiowerfiil of all the sects, having now the 
temj)oral g(3vernment of 'Tibet in its hands. 

'The (le-lug-j)a arose as a regeneration of the Kah dain-]>a by 'Tsong 
Kha-pa (also called Lb-/ang-tak pa or Je Rin-|)o-chbe) at the end of the 
fourteenth century a.d. 'Tsong kha-pa, unlike Alisha, was an ardent 
proselyti/er and s])ent most of his strength in organization. IK? collected 
the scattered members of the Kali-dam ])a from their retreats, and housed 
them in monasteries, together with his new followers, under rigid discipline, 
setting them to kcci> the 2^5 Vinaya rules, and hence obtaining for them 
the title of /'Vz/f/rff -keepers or ^^ />/// 7 eu /- lie also made them 

carry a begging howl, anardha-chuna,"' praycr-car])ett and wear patched 
robes of a yellow <\)lour, after the fashion of the Indian mendicant monks. 
And he attracted followers by instituting a highly riiualislic service, in [jart, 
ap]>aront]y borrowed from the Nestorian Christian mis.sionar.ies who iin 
doubiedly were settled at that time in 'Tsong-Kha the |)rovinc:e of his early 
boyhood in \Vcstern ('hina. lie gave the hat named ])cn-sha-sne ring, or the 
long tailed I’andit cap ; and as it was of a yellow colour like their dress, and 
the old lAmaist body adhered to their red hat, the new sect came to he 
pojnilarly called the Sha-ser or “ Vellow < ap,” in conlradislinclion to the 
Sha-mar or “ Red-caj) ’* and their more aboriginal l>(jn-pa co-religionists 
the Sha-nak or bla<'k-caps.” 

This seems to be the origin of the sect-titles dej)ending on the colour of 
the cap. '] 1 ie Rah-dam-pa arc said to have worn red cai^s, and certainly the 
extant i)ictures of Atishaarid other Kah-dani-pa I .amas give them red-caps. 

'The essential distinctions between the several reformed sects are creedal 
differences entailing different ritualistic and other practices, and expressed 
l3y a difference in dress and symbols. 

The creedal differences are categorically classed under the heads of — 

(1) 'The personality of the primordial deity or Adi-lhiddha ; 

(2) Their speci.al source of divine inspiration ; 

(3) 'The saintly transmitters of this inspiration ; 

(4) Their meditative doctrines or system of mystical insight ; 

(5) Their special 'Tantra-revelation , 

(6) '^I'heir personal 'I'litelary or Yidam — a Tantrik demoniacal Buddha 
(of Shivaic type) ; 

(7) Their religious “ Cluardian ” demon (usually of Tibetan type). 

” The /la -gam or ‘ moon -like symbol.’ f ^aling-wa. 
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Thus the (Ic-liig-pa, as representinir the earlier Kah-ciam pa, have the 
mythical Vajraiihnra as their Adi- Buddha ; and derive their divine insjura- 
tion from Maitreya the coming Buddha, ” through the Indian Saints 
ranging from Asanga down to Alisha (or Jo-wo rje), and tiuough the 
Tibetan Saints from Alisha’s disci[)le Brom ton to Tsong klia-pa (Je-Rin- 
pochhe). The (Ic-hig-pa mystical insight is termed the Lant-rini or ‘‘the 
(Iraded Path,”’ and their d'antra is the /*gya rhhen spyod. 'Their 'Tutelary 
demoniacal Buddha is X'ajra hhairava or Dorje jig je, sii[)poiled by 
Samvara ( Dem-chhog) and (hihyakala (Sang-du). And iheir Religious 
(biardian demons are “ T'hc Six-armed (ron or 1 ,ord ” ;md the Cheat 
horsc-nerked Ilayagriva ('Tam chl\en). 

But, through Alisha, the (ie-lng pa el Tim to have reet-ived the essence ot 
AFanjusii’s doctrine, which is tlie leading light of llu* Sakya pa sect. h'or 
Alisha is liehl to be an incarnalicm of Manjuc.n, the Bodhisalwa of Wisdom ; 
whicdi is merely a wa^’ of stating lliat Atisha was the greatest embodiment 
of Btuldhist Wisdom that ever visited 'Tibet. And in the ]ierson of Atisha 
were also united llie essentials of the Kar g\u pa in.s))iration by his pii|)ilagi‘ 
to the Indian sage Naro. 

'Thus tlie ( le liig pa claim that through Atisha they havt' leceived the 
sj)ecial inspiration of Maitreya ami in addition all that is best in llie sj>e<*ial 
systems })rolesse<.l by tfu* oilier two retormed sects. 

'Tsong Khap;i named his own monasiery ( iah dan or Paradise/' Ulld ll 
is said that his fodowers at first wtail in- the name ol itttfi hig [)a or 
T'ollowers ot the iiiiJi dan fashion but as lliis name was ill sounding it 
was changed to the more t‘iiphoni<' fA -lug-pa (^r f ollowers of the \iriuous 
order.’’ 

'The ]mrer moralitv ])ra('tised by the ( jc-lug-pa monks gained them general 
respect. So despite their iiUeinet ine feuds with the Sak)’a-pa and other 
lival se*’ts its ( Ihurch grew in si/c and inihiencc, and bei aiiu- a powerful 
hierarchy with the succession of its ( hief abbot based ui>on the theory ol 
reincarnation, the spirit of llie dead c.hicf after his death being re-born in 
a child, wlio was forthwith found and installed in the vat ant i liair. 

In 1 O 40 A. 1 ). the ( ie h'g pa leapt into temporal power as the dominant 
sect in 'Tibet. 'Tliis lem[)oral jiower together with the title “ Dalai'^ (or 
“Ocean”) Tama was l>est(jwcd by the ('hine.se Thniieror ipion the crafty 
Ngag-wang l.o-tsang, the 5 th ol the (iranti Lamas of tlu; ( Ic-liig-pa sect. 
'This I )alai-Lama Ic.st no time in con.solidaling and exLeiiding his rule as 
Priest-King by tlie forcible ap])ropriation of many monasteries of the other 
sects, by inventing legends magnifying llic powers of llie Bodhi.satwa 
Avalokita and po.sing liimsclf as the incarnation of this divinity, the pre- 
siding Bodhisatwa of each world of rebirth ami also the Dread Judge of 
the Dead before whose tribunal all mortals must ajipear. Posing in this 
way as (iod-incarnate he liuilt himself the huge palace-temple on tlie hill 
near Lhasa which lie l allcd Potala, after the mythic Indian residence of his 
divine prototy])e Avalokita “ The Lord who looks down from on high, ' 
whose symbols he now invested himself with. He also tampered un- 
scrupulously with 'Tibetan history in order to lend colour to his divine 
pretensions, and he succeede<l ]>erfcctly. The ( ic hig pa Church going on 
e lines he had laid down for it prospered greatly ; and all the other sects 
Ni:\V SKUil'^. \oL. VIL K 
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of Lfimas of every dcncjinination, acknowledged him and his successors to 
be the divine Avnlokita-in-the-flesli. As the Tashi lhiin-po monastery had 
already become the ( hief seat of Cediig-pa learning, its abbot was allowed 
the title of “ ( irand Learned Lama or {Pan-cJihcn Riupn-chhc) \ 

and made an incarnation of the mythic “ Biuldha of Boundless Light'’ 
(Amilapha) the spiritual father of Avalokita. Since then the ( lc-lug-]ja have 
coniiuned the teini)oral with llie spiritual government of I'ibet, and have 
gradually retrograded in their tenets and practice till now with the cx- 
cejition of their dress and symbols, celibacy and greater abstinence, and a 
slightly more restricted devil-worship, they differ little from the other 
L:nnaist sects, which in the pride of their political power they so openly 
despise. 

'I’he Kar-gyii-]^n, the next great reformed sect after the (ic-liig-pa was 
fonndetl in the latte*- half of the eleventh century a.i». by 1 .ama Afarpa 
who had visited India and obtained spetdal inslnictions from the Indian 
Bandits Naro and Alisha. 'J'he name Kar-gyu jia means a “follower of 
the successive orders,” expressive of the fact that llie sefi Ixilieves the 
rulings <^f its later Buddiiist sages to be inspired. Its di^^tint.tive features 
are its licrinit practices, incditati(jn in caves and otlier retired places, and 
the following specialities. Its inspiration was obtained by their saint d'ilo 
directly from the .\di- Buddha Vajra dhara. Its mode of mystic insight is 
named Mafuimmira (Bhyag-rgya chhen) and its 'Fantrra is “ Sum-kar-bsclus- 
sum.” Its 'Tutelary is Sambhara. Its Cluardian “ 'Tlu^ Lord of the Black 
CHoak.'’ Its hat tlic Meditation hat with the cross-knees ” and it bears 
on its front this emblem as a badge like a St. Andrew’s cross X* 
with these technicalities was associated a stricter observance of the 
monastic rules and disci[dine. 

'The hermit-feature of this sect rendered it so unattractive, that stnerai 
sub sects soon arose which dispensed with the necessity for liermilage. 
'I'he sul) sects (jf Kar gyii-pa namely Kar ma-pa, J >i-kung pa, "Tc^ lung-pa and 
Duk pa (the form dominant in Bholan), differ from each other merely by 
having each adopted a different 'Terma-revelation from the Nying ma pa as 
a code of demoniacal worshi]), and so relaxing the purity of their former 
])rai lice. 

A ]m)inincnt image in their temples is that of the founder of the 
particular siibscct to which the temple belongs ; for all the various sects 
have now deified their founders. 'Thus the ( le lug-pa wor.shi[) 'Tsong-kha-jia's 
image. 

'I’he last great reformed sect is the Sakya-pa, taking its name from the 
site of its first monastery in Western 'Tibet founded in 1672 a d. It grew 
into a most powerful liicrarchy and attained for a time the temporal 
sovereignty over the greater ]iart of 'Tibet before it was eclipsed by its 
(le-lug-pa rival. Its source of inspiration is Manjusri through the Indian 
Saints ranging from Nagarjuna to Vasuputra. Its founder mixed the old 
and new Tantras together under the name /ab-mo-hlta. Its mode of 
mystic, insight is called “ 'The Fruitful Bath.” Its 'Tutelary is Vajra-phurpa ; 
and its (Guardians are “ the (luardian of the 'I'enl,” and “ The Face-Lord.” 
Its Hat is sa-zhu. But now e.xcept in a few externals it is practically 
undislinguisliable from the Nying-ma pa. 
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The S:ikya-])a has two refonnetl subsects namely the Ngor-pa and the 
Jonang pa. 'fhesc clilfer iVom one another only in founders, the 

Jonangpa l)eluiiged the illustrious hislorigrapher 1 .ain.i rauinatha ()e 
Isun-dain pa) wltose re incarnations are now installed at Khalka in 
Mongolia and regarded as the (band Lama of the Mongols. 

The whf)lly nnretornied section of th.e l.ainas was, as we have seen, 
named X)ing-ma])a or ‘‘the Olil School and it is more fieely than 
any other tinged with the naliv<' llon-pa or Itiiddhist ]Hacti('es : and 
celibacy and abstinence is rarely ])ractised. lint even it loo has its sub- 
sects, based on the adojjtion (jf different '^rerma Revelations, d'heir cdiief 
.subsects are the Rar tok pa, Nga-dak-pa, IT gyen pa, Lhat-sun-pa, named 
alter their respective loimders or ])arent mona.>.tery. lint thtir differences 
are very trilling. All regaiil Samantabhadia as their ]}iimordial deity or 
A<li-llnddha ; their 'I'ulelaries are “'The fearful \'ajia ‘ ( \'ajra|>htn ba) and 
I )nh'pa kali'g) e ; their (hiaidian riemon is “ i'he Lord (////'.” They wor- 
ship the (hini Ladnia Sambhava the founder (d Lamaism in a variety of 
Ibrms, both divine and (l.*monia< al, e.\j>ressive of bis tlifferiail mt)otis at 
dilterent limes, riu ir [»e<*uhar ie<i eap is named after the (bun “ Lrgycii- 
pen /hn, ' and wiih these chara<'terisli< s they exhibit as a elass greater 
laxity in living than any other scat of Lamas. 'The Sikhim Lamas arc 
mainly N)ing iiia pa of the I Jui-tsim-pa siih.ser t, tlu‘ remainder being of the 
Ivarma ]»a .'.iibsect of the l\ar g\n pa. d'he RlKMan L.imas are not N>ing- 
ma-]''a as is usually ass<*rted, j)iil Kar-gyu pa. 

The /hi je j»a tir “ tlic Passionless .\scetirs, ’ helongpng to no sect, but 
having most aftiiiily with the Kar gyu-pa, arc now almusl e.xlincl. 

A notable feature of l.aiuaism, throughonl all its seels, and one markedly 
un l»u(klhisti(' is that the Lama is a pticsl rather than a monk. lie ]K‘r- 
forins sacerdotal fun< tions on every possible occasion ; and a large ])r<>porlion 
ol the ( )rtler are ahno a entirely engaged in this work. And smJi services 
are in much <lemaiul : for tiie i)eople are in h.opeless lK>nilage to tlie 
demons, and not altogether unwilling slaves to their exacting worship. 

It will thus be seen, that Lamaist sects seem to have arisen in 'Lihet, 
for the lirst time, in the latter part of the eleventh century in what 

may be called the J.aniaist Reformation : alxjut three centuries after the 
foundation of Lamai.sm itself. 

'They arose in revolt against the depraved Lamaism then prevalent, 
which was little else than a prie.stly mixture of demonolalry and witchcraft. 
Abandoning the grosser malpractices the new seels returned to celibacy 
and many of the purer Mahayana rules. 

In the four centuries succeeding the Reformation various siibsects forruetl 
mcistly a.s relapses towards the old familiar deinonolatry. 

And since the fifteenth century a d., the several sects and subse( ts, 
while rigidly jirescrving their identity and exclusiveness, have drifted down 
towards a ctJiniiKjn level where the .sectarian distinctions tend to become 
almost nominal. 

But neither in the essentials of Lamaism itself nor in its sectarian nsj^ects 
do the truly Buddhist doctrines, as taught by S.ikya Muni, play any leading 
part. 

K 2 
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Noi K. 77/e tfcutks //ok* reoi^^jiizcd as of a/ifhonfy in i'hinn ore 

i'omf^rchcuiied u/idey f/ir denn/f/inadon of '‘'‘the Jive Chi/iy^' (or dDioniei/l 
Classics') and "''the four Sh/C' (or hoohs). Chi uy'' signifies the loarf 

threads of a U'ch and used with reference to hooks, indicates their authority, 

Shi)^^ simply means ICritinys the Pencil speakiny;. -Kxtratn from Fcug<‘'s 

“ (!niNKSK ( 'I.ASSK s.’’ 

II. 'Eknis or Taoism. 

rOA.. AW V/ V. lllE I'EXIS DF yjO/SU, /Viyv’y- /. 

1<R-. . . AV.. /7/F IhXJS OF TAOISM^ PA FT If, 

1. 'Thkis or ( >)Ni i:ci wisM. 

'The Shu Kint(, Shili Rinic, King - the l/i Ki the King. (See 

above. ) 

If the word sacred" is only suited to describe religions, then it may 
be questioned whether the term is really applic'able to tlu: Systems of 
“ ProjM’iety " and Negations of belief which exist in (diina under the names 
of ( ’onfucianism, 'Taoism and nuddliisin. 

As we are paying special alttM^lion elscNNherc in this issue to 'I'ibetan 
r>iiddhism, M'hich has mainly affected that of China and which is as different 

from the buddhism of Ihofs. Rhys 1 )avids and 01denl.)erg, as it is from 

that which Alme. blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett have developed from their own 
subjectivity, we will conliiK^ ourselves to an account of the main \vorks that 
arc re\ered as embodying the ]"ahical State ('raft of (.'hina, wliich is named 
from (!onfiicius who lived in the 5 th and 6 th century n.c . ^\'c will leave 

.NTr. beanies to deal with 'Taoism, merely remarking that this distinguisluxl 
official and philologist is not the (killio whom we found in a Chinese 
Mandarin. Asked whether he considered the “'Texts of 'Taoism" important, 
he replied : “ not imjiortant- - only religious," and when further pressed to 
explain why, if unimportant, they had been translated, he explained : 
‘‘because the missionarit‘s must have some religion front which to convert 
the Chinese." Tiu! (»bjection, therefore, of ('hina to Christianity is not 

l-'or an exhaustive analysis of the “ Talilavi Texts" sec last .7. A’. -I*'!). 
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that it is a hostile faith, but that it is a faith at all in what it considers to 
be ‘‘the unknowable.’’ 

I he stroni; eoinmon-scnse ot the MnuL^olians, whilst athnittiiiL; all cere 
inonials, or even mythologies that can have a jJiac'iical effec't in inouKiing 
the conduct ot a pco[>le, hns left untouched wlial we should call kevela 
lion. Historians aiul |)f)eis might refer to (lod anti Heaven to emphasize 
their stateinenls, but “live and let live " is iheir gicat iiU)llo and as lt)nL! 
as t)ne su[)erstition docs not inu.rfere with another, all explanations of the 
Divine are eciually welcome, or dcs|)ised. If, theri*loic, the followers of 
( hrist had mainly emphasized His moral teaching, the Cdiinesc would have 
gladly placetl Him along.-atlc of ( lonfueius and Ihuhlha, lea\ing it to the 
masses to niaka.* a I )eity ot Him as in the case* of Ihiddha, but when our 
tnissionaries put forward the new system, as one of IJelief rather than 
])ractice, they invited the supereiliousiu-ss of the philosopher and the indig- 
nation of the otticial against foreign intruders in the pi aci ful t1ow of (.‘.hinese 
life. Nor has the inlluen< e ol Chinese st:holarship been lost on some of 
oui most eminent C'ontmental Sinologists. C)ne of tlaan wln» has 
had the “ l exis of i'anisin ” for a whole year did not, like our (diincse 
iiallio, think it “ worth his while to examine such iin[)osiiire and atldcil, 
“ </// religions, without e\«\‘plion, are hateful and I detest, if possible, 
phil<jsoi)hers e\c‘n more. both leach jninciples f(> facts and have 

<.)Jily brought unhappiness into the worhl. I*'or the last .jo years, I have 
bet n waging war oii ( lergies ot ever)' kind, but, in all my wcjrks, I have 
ignored ircry ix-ligion without exception, l>eeaust‘ it is a liUistr <»/ with 

which I must be zec/zeAV/.v// as my own hour-glass is running short aral as 1 
ha\<‘ still got a great deal ol necessary x\ork to do.” 

In s])eaking, therc'fore, ol ‘ the sae.rcd bo(jks ot‘ (.'hina," one really refers 
to historical and ethical docimumts, or to whatever may come “witliin the 
range of practical ])olitics,” e\en, if these have only the conjeeuiral value 
of the calculations of astrology aiul magic of “d’ni: W Kinc. ” wliic h is in 
other respects the foundation c)f an “ atheo politic al ” system. .'\l ,an)' 
late, so great is the veneiatKui of the utility ot the \ i King, “the book of 
changes,” that tlui irigr.ims and hexagr.tms in arithmetical or geometrical 
piogression of this work wct\‘ considered l(j be conne('te<l with inlcr[)reta- 
lions that my C Chinese informant ( onsidered iu be absolutely be)()nd thi* 
eomj>rehension of any Knropean Sinologist. l\.*rhaps, how'ever, (jur Man 
darin has not consulted brolessor (h Scltlogc*!, whose ojiinion on the 
interpretation of this tangmalie.al work would indeed lie valuable, were he 
not adopting a waiting atiiUide till the dist'ussion on the subject has been 
fought out lielween the eminent translator of the W King. IVolessor Kegge, 
and .Monsieur d'errien de Kacouiierie. “Who shall decide when Doctors 
disagree ?” Prof. Sehlegel seems to agree with neither side and considers 
the book as “a very [)riiuilive and tentative iiitcr[)retation ol natural 
phenomena.’’ Jie writes to us that “this book \vould nr 7 rr liave risen to 
such cstet-Mii among scholars^ and in (.!hina, if Confucius had not so much 
occu[)ied himself with it. A correct interpretation of this hook will naf 
appear for the next hundred vear.s, for people arc still too much poisoned 
with the sophistries of C'onlucius, and this book musfbc explained without 
Confucius, if it, indeed, deserves explanation, which I doubt.” 
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Let us hear wliat JVof. Legge says on the subject : 

“ Ojnfuciiis himself SL‘t a liigh value on it, as being fitteil to correct ancl perfect the 
character of I lie learner and it is often spoken of by foreigners as the most ancient of 
Chinese (Uas.sics, hut it is not .so. . There were and are, indeetl, in it eight trigrarns 
ascril)e<l to I’ u-li.si, \vh(j is generally considered as the founder of the Cliinese nation, and 
wliose iilacc in chronology should, probably, he assigne<l in the thirty-fourth century n.c. 
The eight trigram.s arc again increased to sixty-four hexagrams. To form these figures, 

two lines, one of them whole f ) and the other <livii!cd ( - • ). are assumed as 

l)a.ses. Hut what ideas hWhsi attached to his primary line'-;, -the whole and the divided; 
what signific.ince he gave to liis trigrams ; wliat to the sixty-four hexagrams, — if indeed 
he himself formed so many figures ; an<l why the multiplication of the figures was stayed 
at sixty-four : — of none of these points have we any knowledge from him.” 

'This literary and mechanical “puzzle ’ “tht* W " i.s one of llie five 
canonical wtjrks of China which contain the higlicsl truth and are ix law 
for all generations. Another is the Sni' or book of hist(.)ry, regarding 
which Ih'ofessor Legge remarks that its documents comnienc'e with the 
reign of Vao in the j.ph century u.c. and (‘oiiie down to that of King 
Hsiang of the ( hau dynasty, ice. 651 619. lit* tlien says : 

“ Secotul and nearly as important as the S/t/t, there is the or the Hook of Hoeiry. 

It contains in all J05 jiicces, live of which are of the lime of the Shang dynasty (called 
also the Yin), iia . i/Oh-i i2j. The others belong lu the ilyna.'jly t)l C hau, from the time 
of its founder, king Wan, horn 12.^1, to the reign of king I'ing, !:.»•. 606-5.S6. 'I'hc 
whole is <livided into f<.*ur parts, the last of w'hieh is iiecupied with ‘ ( )des of llie 'femple 
and the Altar.’ Many pieces in tlie other Harts also partake of a religious character, but 
the greater number are simply descriptive of the. manni*rs, cisloms, and events of the 
times to which they iK'hjngand have no claim to he included in the rt)ll i>f Saered 'foxt.s. 
In this volume will he found all the pieces that illu'>lrai(^ the religious views of their 
authors, and the religious j^racticis of their times.” 

A fourth of the 5 great Chincbc Classics brought out by tlie Oxford 
Clarendon Press is the “Li Kl,” or Record of Riles. It consists of “ 'Three 
Kituals,’^ one the official book of the Chau dynast), the secojul “the Ruk‘s 
of Demeanour,” and the ihinl a collection of some 2\ .\ books containing 
in many passages “nuireof the mind of (.’onfucius hiitiself on llu‘ sacrilic ial 
worshii) of his country, and the ideas underlying it, than we find elsewhere.’’ 

“'The last of the five canonical books is tin; C/i'ttn C/i'itf or ‘Spring and 
Autumn,’ a chronicle of events, extending fnjin 722 to 4S1 i..c. 'I'he 
Ch’un Ch’iu is the only one of the * five great (Jlassics ’ which can, with an 
approximation to correctness, be described as of ( 'onfiK'ius’ 

'I'he following (piolation from Prof. l.egge’s Piad'ace to “the Shi\ King 
etc.,” will better than any w'urds of ours conc lude his explanation of the 5 
canoniccal works, as also of “the SiiC,” or books of the fiuir philosophers 
which latter art; more within the reach of ordinary aspirants for public 
employment at the compclilive examinations in ("hina anti of which “ 'Phe 
Doctrine of the Mean” seems to Icatdi them the practical applications of 
our “ in medio iutissimus ilnsy 

“There is another short treatise altrihuted to (Confucius, — the HsiAoKiitrr^ or “Classic 
of Filial Piety.” Though not like one of the five gre.it works that have been described, 
it was the first to receive the denomination of a — and that from the lips of the sage 

himself. . This little work does not come to us like the Kluiri Khiu, as directly from the 
pencil of Confucius, but in the shape of conversations between him and his discijile 
Zang-ze. . No portion of lhe ancient literature ha.s more exercised the minds and engaged 
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the attention (-if many of the l'aTi]K*ror'; of sureessive ilynasties. . The Hsiao seems tti me 
an attempt to construct a religion on the basis of the ear<iii\al virtue of I’ilial l'iel\, aiul 
is o])en to criticism in many respi‘Cts. . 

“The classical books are often s]>nken of as bein,t ‘ the livi* Kin.: ’ ‘ • 

('['lie latter) is an ablirevialioii f(jr ill!’, Snf or lio.iks nt the four I’ltilosophei s. The lir.st 
i.sihe Lim \’u, or * I)i>^com.ses aiul ( kinveisaiions ’ oft onfiuiu'^ with many ol his cbsciple.^^. 
The -second is tlu.* Works of Menciu.-', perhaps the i^reatest thinker anil writei t>t tlie C on- 
fucian school alter the Master . . Tlu* iliinl of the Shh is ti e 'I'.i 1 Uio, m t’.reat 
laatniii}^,’ aseiibeil, like tlie llsiao tv> /anj: /e. 'biu* fourth is the Kune N'une. or 
* Ikjctrinc of the Mean,' the production of /e-s/e, the '^aj^eK ei.iiulsou. Ikuli of ilu'se 
tri al ises, hi>wever, are taken from the Li Ki.’’ 

\\ c liilvc* been htvored wiili the followinj^ rt inaiks on llie I i Ki and ^ t 
Kint; by bung Ilou W’on*;, tlio scholatly Altai lio of tbc C'hirie^'i* 1. elation 
in I'hiL^land : 

‘'Many I'nglish translations of ( 'hinese lilorary works b:ne biaii iiiib 
Jislic'd, but none of them is so salisfat:Ujrv as llu‘ iranslation ol the ‘ l our 
Hooks’ a.nd ‘ b'i\e ( 'lassit's ' by l)r. 'riu: lalloruorks, which :itc not 

easy tf) imdcrsland, <'an never l)e so Inutslatcd as to salisly r veryboily. 
Most of i)ur native scholars, e\t n^ do ntjl undiuslaiul them lhoioui;hly, so, 
of ('ourse, liow inurh incne must their dilfitrully bi* to W'eslein Si'hol.ns ! 
Cliincsc J^t'.hokiLS study bard fnuii )oulh lo (;!d iv^c in starchint^ Ini ilic 
j)r()])er meam’ne.s of many terms in Mite b’i\e ('lassies.' AllhouL;h our 
Seholats might he sti]»pos(al to understand the ‘hive < 'las'^ios thoroughly, 
some of them (ail in doing so. According to oiir sy-dem ol examinations, 
if a Scholar ]>asses the fust degree, aiU r being lirst i xaminetl by llu* Magis 
tratti four or live litju‘s, he is again t‘xamined for the sieond degree by the 
Prelect just as niaiiv tunes. Alter tliesr* examinations are suet esslully 
passed, the (kmdidalt^ is again exaininetl by tlie Lileiary ( haneellor who is 
sj)e<:ially appointed by our bhuperor. If anyboily, whose essay has been 
j)assed l)y liim, has got the lirst degree, be must Uiarn the ‘ bive ( lassies’ 
from which the subjects are .set in subscf|uent examinations. During the 
hrst t^xaminalion the sul>jects are always selected from ‘ die boiir Hooks,’ 
and, during the seeond, they are selected from Mhe bi\e ( lassif s.' 

‘‘.\s the Candidate ootains his third, or still higher degree, it is im|)os^ 
sible for !iim lo ])ass without keeping u]> his knowledge ol the ‘ bive( lassies. 

“ On this account, evtay Scliolar must understand them very well indet.-d ; 
but none, excejit a few, who are really of surjiassing genius ami learning, 
can iJwrouf/flily know' the above mentioned books ; most Scholars thus owe 
muc:h to c hance, even when they have got the higher degree.-^. 

“I have read the two volumes of lranslati<in from the Hi Ki, and tin. 
one volume of \ i King, which you sent me, and liave <a.>mpared the 
with the Chinese text. 'The general translation is all right, hut the ‘ I . Ki ’ 
is not so difficult as ‘the \ i King,’ which T <lo not think, even as rendered 
by Dr. Heggc, can satisfy everybody. Why?, because it you translate the 
words into their ordinary meaning, as Dr. Hegge has done, it is not really 
corre('t, since they contain l onccaled and dcoj) meanings which no one 
(even a Chinese) \vould even dare lo express, thougn he may understand 
them in his mind. 

“Confucius himself said : ‘ If you lend me a few; years, each e([ual to a 
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long life, to learn llu; W King, it will take fifty years V)ef()re 1 shall he able 
to avoid the grosser mistakes in its interpretation.’ 

“'riic translation of ‘the hour Hooks’ has been admirably done by 
Dr. J.egge, but 1 have not yet had time to read his rendering of the ‘ h'ive 
(Massirs.’ 1 have, however, no doul>t that Dr. Degge and Mr. W(jng Tao 
(his assistant), have certainly shown the greatest care in translating these 
works. It is rather a ])ity that the names are given without their eciuiva- 
lents in C’hinese characters, for different peopU: [mmoiince differtaitly, and 
although this may not matter mmh to luiglishinen, the presence of 
Chinese letters ( annot fail to be of use ()r interest to them, even were it 
only a curiosity.* 

“'J’he whole Li Hooks have not yet been trarislated. T believe that there 
are more volumes of it : some chapters seem certainly to have been omitted, 
such as the ‘ Pan Sang’ and ‘ Wan Sang,’ etc. ; such ( hapters even (Miinese 
students do not alwa\s read, as they an' not int(?resting.” 

II. "J'kxis oj 'rAr)isM ('rkANSLAiKD \\\ Jwiiv^ Liaa.i.). 

\)\ JOHN HKAMK.S, R(\S. (Rkiikki.). 

'Phese two \'olurnes of the well known series contain translations of the 
three jirineipal seriptun s of the 'Pao, one of th(‘ three great religions of 
( 'hina. 'Phese are the 'Pao 1\ h ("hing, tlic writings of (Jhwang-t/e, and 
ihi: ''Phai shang tractate of actions and their retributions. The first of the 
three, “the 'Pao and its characteristics” is the work of Lao-tze “the old 
[)liiIoso[)her ” and the rej)uted founder of the 'Pao religion who was born in 
i'..c. 604 about fifty years before Confucius. Jn his lucid and interesting 
introduction to this work the learned translator adduces reasons for 
believing that Lao t/e did not create but merely n,*duccd to some sort of 
system an earlier form of religious thought if such a term can be np])lied to 
so mysterious a matter as the 'Pao. 'Phe word 'Pao simply means “path, 
way” resembling in its use the term 'II odoc “'Phe Way ” a[)[)lie(l to (.‘hristi- 
anity in the Ads of the Ap()stles. Hut to this sim[)le i)rimary sense an 
esoteric meaning is attached which is supremely difficult to seize. “In the 
Crand Heginning of all things out of the primal nothingness the Tao some- 
how appeared and there was dewloped through its operation the w'orld of 
things.” Tao we arc further told is not a creation, but an evolution. It is 
not a positive being but a modt: of being. Vrom it was evolved even God 
himself, if there be a God in 'I’aoism, for Lao-tze hardly seems to recognize 
a God, or if he does, assigns him no very prominent place or functions in 
his system. His follower Chwang-tze however, the author of the second 
work in these volumes, writes of Pao that “ from It came the mysterious 
e.\istences of sj)irits, from It the mysterious existeiiee of God.” It is 
claimed for this religion of negations that it tends to promote longevity 
and it is probably to this idea that it owes its hold uj)on the popular mind. 
Marvcllous are the legends of the extreme age attained in times of yore by 
the votaries of Tao, but these undying patriarchs only succeeded in i)ro- 

* A Chinese gentleman .spent a day in looking for “ Lichan gardens ” which was his 
guUle-book's rendering for “ Regent's Park.” At/. 
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longing existence by giving up all that made life worth living. It wa^ truly 
Juvenars ‘‘t>ro|)ler vilaiu, vivendi perdcre causas.” It is said that '‘doing 
nothing is the essential eonditi<’>n of the 'IVio " aiul again \’aeanev, still- 
ness, {)laridity, tastelessness, (juieliuk’*, silenei*. non-ac'tion : this is the [^er- 
f.‘('tion e)f tlio dVio and its chara<'teristies. 

Chwang tze kjves to teach by example. He tells wliat siK'h and sucli a 
great man ot okl time did, and though it is hinleii that many of his great 
men never existed, the illustrations they afford ari* none the less amusii’ig 
ku' that. We read ot tile early days (^f \irlue‘' in which the 

jieoplc of two neighbouring villages cxnild see each other across the fields 
and could hear their ('«jc'ks crowing and their dogs barking and yet never 
went to sec (‘ach other! It is added that in those tinu^s jierfeit gooil onk^r 
jirevailed, whii^h is perhajis liardly surprising. It was the object <if the 
rulers in thosi^ hajipy da^s to keej) the ptMple in ignorance. Nothing was 
so inimitMl loathe ] )aradi.sia(\il state as knowledge. 'riierefore ” says 
Lao t/e “the* sage in the exercise of government emjities their minds, lllls 
their bodies, wa'akeiis their wills and strengthens their bones. Me eon 
stantly trii's to kct.|) them witlujul knowledgt^ and without (kvsire, auci 
wlicro tliere arc tiiose who have knowledge to keep them from presuming 
to act on it. Where theix* is tin's abstinence from action, good order is 
universal/’ 

Iwcn ill this dead alixe creed howt‘ver there arc not wanting good 
points, and lessons of inacliial utility. Lao-t/.e teat'hes humility, gentle- 
nt'ss, rendering good lor e\il, and ec(momy. IJi* de[)re('ati s war and 
conquest, princijialls pi'iliaj^s Ijccaiisc action of any sort is ojijioscd to his 
system. It does not ap[)eiir however that his (aninsels of ])crf(‘etion liort^ 
fruit in the minds of his countrymen, and tlie importation of buddhism in 
the first century of our eia threw' 'Taoism into the shade, wliere it has re- 
maineil ever sin< c. f rom tlu; cTced of biiddha with whic h it had nuii'h in 
eomnion, and for tlie re(’e|>ti(»n of w'hieh l)y tin- ('hinesc; its owm teac hing 
had to scjtnc extent paved the way, it has bcjrrowcd some features which 
distinguish its |.)rcsenl, from its earlier, [iraclica*. It has a jiatn.nc h 
descended from 'IVio-ling the first patriarch of the religion, whose* soul, like 
that of liic Dalai Lama transmigrates from one hokk r (if the title to 
another, each successive holder !)eing siipcrnatiirally indicated. It has 
now monasteries and nunneries, iinage.s, liturgic:s, and mock.s of dress. It 
has made of the three buddhist “ brecious ones,” buddha, the Law' and the- 
C/’ongregation three idols called the “three Tiire ones,” re|)rescailing C.’haos, 
Lao-tze and someone else, it is not certain whcmi. 'The 'Taoists also wc^rship 
a deified mortal c:)ne \'ii Hwang 'Ti, they have* the doctrine c>f purgatory 
and an everlasting hell, and in recent times celibac'y of the riumks and 
nuns is being insisted on. A system howc^ver so c)[>[)C)secl to all knowledge 
and to all human progress c:anncjt long survive, indeed it seems firobable 
that it has endured so long c;nly by borrowing the outward garb o1 another 
religion. It will remain qnly on paper as a striking example of the 
tendencies c^f the Mongolian mind, so apathetic, unemotional, and yet 
strangely practkxal. It will oc'casiorially attract the notice of the student 
of (’omparative Psychology, and to his studies these’ excellent translations 
with their learned notes will be a most material help. 
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NOTICES OF RUSSIA ANO 'ITIE RUSSIANS 
IN ORIENTAL LITI-RATURE. 

Uv Major-Gicni'.kai. F. U. Tvkkkli,, Madras Armv. 

RrssiA, like Entjland, is a j^rcat Oriental as well as a threat 
European Tower; and looks with a Janus-face on both the 
Western and the Eastern world. To the former she may 
S(;em the embodiment of Oriental despotism : to the latter 
she appears as the Apostle of Western Civilization. From 
the Straits of the. Bosphorus to the Basses of the; Pamirs, 
the expectant eyes of the Sultan.s, Shahs, and Peoples of 
th<; East arc turned to a new Kibla, to St. Petetrsburg, as 
well as to Mecca, to the throne of the Ak Pfidishah, the 
Great White Czar, awaiting their destiny in his smile or 
his frown. 

In my intercourse with Orientals of diffc:r(;nt nations, 
creeds and clas.ses, I was struck with the fact of how 
largely Russia looms on the horizon of their hoixts and 
fears : and 1 thought it might be of some interest to the 
readers of the Qnarlcrly to put on record some 

ideas and ojjinions of Russia and the Russians, as expressed 
in the literature of the Arabs, Turks, and Persians. 

Such notices are not at all so numerous as might be 
imagined from our experience of European literature. In 
the; Reading Room Library of the Britisli Museum one 
huge volume of the Catalogue is entirely devoted to a 
mere list of titles of works relating to Russia. But among 
them is not a single work in an Oriental language. 

To the Moslem, Islam is the world and anything beyond 
its pale is unworthy of his attention. The science, juris- 
prudence, and religion of Europe are of no more concern 
to him than the customs of Zulus or Maoris are to the 
average Englishman. The chronology of tlie Musalnian 
begins with the Mission of Muhammad : his history records 
only the reigns of the Khalifs and Sultans of the Countries 
of the Islam ; his geography embraces only the lands lying 
between Morocco, to the west and Kashgar to the east. 
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;\11 the a^es beiore tlu; coiniuy^ of Muhammad are lumped 
together as the Ahd-i-Jahalat ‘‘ the Tiim^ of Ignorance ” 
and all the Powers of l-.ur(.)pe are ctmveniently classilkd as 
“ the Seven Inhdel Kingdoms t)f thi: J'aiang.” 1 suppose 
that during the four hundred years that the l urks havi'. 
ruled in P-gypt, no lurk has Ih-imi tairioiis (.“nough to pay a 
visit to the Pj ramids : and the Musalmans attribute the 
excavations of Layard and Schliemann to a search for 
hidden hoards ol l)uried tre asure. 

Our h(;ld of reseairch is therelore a limiteil one, and the. 
writers in whose works we find other than the most casual 
allusions to Russia and tlu; Isussians are (s\ce[)tions t<.> a 

general rule. I he first Oriental writer in wlu>in 1 lind a 
referemce to them is the Arabic geogra[)her and historio- 
grapher y\] Mas’iidi wIkj compiled his learncxl and voluminous 
cosmographical cjclopedia entitled “ Miiadows of Oold and 
Mines of Oeans” (Muni) ad 1 )hahab wa M.iVulin al Janhar) 
towards the latter end ol tin; tenth century of our <M'a. 
He describes all the known kingdoms and countries of his 
time from the i.sk^s of llritannia to C.'hina whither the .Arab 
traders used tf) n-pair in their shi|)s, as relatetl in the 
voyages of Siiulbad the Sailor in the 'riiousaiul Nights 
(Alif Laila). Il<; is describing tlie t;mpire of tin- King 
(Khak.'in) of the Kha/ars, the. Avars of (iibbon, who 
reigned in the. city ol Itil on the \ r)lga, and mack; peace 
and war on casual t(;rms with the Kaisar of Kiim (the 
Emperor of the h'.astern Roman Empire). Al Mas’iidi 
says, 

“One of the various I’agan nations who live in his country are the 
Sakaliba (Sclavonians) and another the Kiis (Russians). 'I'liey live in one 
of the two sides of this town : they burn the dead with their cattle, utensils, 
arms and ornaments. When a man dies, his wife is burnt alive with him : 
but when the wife dies her husband is not burnt. If :i bachelor dies, he 
is married after his death. t\ omen are glad to be burnt ; for tlv.-y cannot 
enter into Paradise by themselves. This usage al.so iirevails among the 
Hindus, .as we have said. Rut the Hindus never burn a woman with her 

husband, unless it is her own wish. ” 

* * 

“ In accordance with the constitution of the kingdom of the Khazar there 
are nine suiireme judges in the country : two of -them for the Muslims ; 
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two for the Kha/.irs, who follow the laws of the Pentateuch in passing 
sentence ; two for the ('hristians, who follow the laws of the Gospel in 
their decisions ; and one for the Sclavonians, Russians, and the Other 
Pagan po|)iilation. The Pagan judge decides after tht; heathen laws; that 
is to say, the dictates of reast)n, not revelation. If any important case 
K'omes before him, he refers to the Muslim judges, and lets them decide 
after the law of the Islam. 

“ Where is no other King in these jrarts who has [’aid troops except the 
King of the Kha/.ar. P'very Muslim has there the name Larisian (although 
he may not he of this nation), and it is even e.Mended to such Russians 
and Sclavonians as serve in the army or household of the King ; although 
they are ])agans as we have said.” 

The Larlsijins of Al Mas’udi are the. Alares ot Cjibbon, 
ti nation which has lotig since disa})]>eared, like the Khazar.s 
themseivtts, and like the ilortas mentionttd in the following 
passage; all swatnpttd in the Mogul deluge rd' the thirtettnth 
century, overllowing the whole of Western Asia and Eastern 
b'urope in an irresistible torrent. Tht*. once great name of 
the Khazar.s still survives in an insigtiificant tribe now 
subject to Ru.ssia and inhabiting the .shores of th(; Caspian, 
which the Persians to this day call the; Bahr al Khazaratt 
or sea of the K bazars. 

The term “ Rps ” used by Al Ma’s’iidi is it ai)pears the 
original form of our words Russia and Russians. Mr. 
Morfill, in his history of Russia, says, ” d'he old name of 
the country is Riis, the form Russia not having arisen 
earlier than the close of the seventeenth century when it 
was artificially framed on the analogy of such classical 
names as Grecia, etc." 

I'he Russians appear to have first become known to the 
Moslem nations by the piratical raids which they made 
upon the dwidlers on the southern shores of the Black Sea 
(called the Pontus by Al Mas’udi, after the Greek) and of 
the Caspian. Their attacks on the Byzantine capital are 
well known to us through history ; and Al Mas’udi gives 
the following account of a great raid made by them on the 
countries of the Islam. 

“ From the upper course of the river of the Rhazar (the \’olga) an arm 
branches olf (the Don) that falls into a narrow gulf of the sea Pontus, 
which is the sea of the Russians ; for no nation, excepting the Russians, 
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navigates this sea. I hey nre a great nation, living on one of the coasts ot 
this sea. I l>ey neither liavc a king, nor do they acknowledge a divine 
revelation. Many of them are merchants, and trade with the kingdom of 
the J arghiz (Bulgarians). 'I'he Russians are in i)ossessi()n of great silver 
mines which may he comi)ared with those in ihe mounlain of hahjir in 
Khorasdn. 

*X- H, -K- 

“ Ihe Russians (Ar Riis) consist of several different nations and distinct 
hordes ; one is called A 1 Jaida’iya ( I^ithuanians ?). 'Thev go o?i their mei*' 
cantile business as far as Spain, Rome, ( 'onstantinople and the Kliazar. 
Alter the year 300 (circa A.n. <)2o) lliey had hve Inimlred shijis, eva!ry oru: 
of which had one hundred men on board : they passed up the estuary (of 
the Don) which opcris into the I'ontus and is in communication with tin* 
river of the Klia/ar (the \’olga). 'The King of the Kha/.ir ki. eps a garrison 
on this side the e.stuary with clficient warlike ccpiiiunenl*' to e\cludi- any 
otlier power Iroui lliis passage, atid to ])revent them oi i:upying by land that 
branch of the river of the Kha/ar whic li stands in connection with rlu* 
I'ontus: for tin* nomadic 'rurks, who .arc tlie Clhu/, try fretjuenlly to winter 
there. Soiueliiues tin* water (the: I >011 ) whic h connect-^ the ri\iM <if llie 
Kha/ar (the \’olga) with the above-mentioned estuary is fio/eu, and tlu* 
Ghu/ ('ross it with tlieir horses, for although it is a gieat water, the ice 
docs not break under llu-m. 'The King of the Kln/ar himself freqiienlly 
takes the field against l])cm, if his garrison is loo weak to drive them ba(*k, 
and he prevents them going over the ice, thus delending his dominions. 
It is impossible for the 'J'lirks to cross the liver in summer. 

“ W^'hen the Russian vessels came to the garrison, on the i‘ntrancc oi’ the 
estuary, they sent to the King of the Kha/ar to ask his permission to jiass 
through his dominions, to go down his river, and enter into the sea of the* 
Kha/ar whicli is the sea of Jorjan, 'i aberislfm, and ol other phu'es of the 
Barbarians (al ’Aajim) as wc have slateil, promi-.ing him half the ])limder 
which they should take from the nations who live on tlie c(Xist of the sea. 
lie gave them leave. 'I'hcy ('utered the estuary, and (ontinuing their 
voyage up the ri\'er as lar as the river of the Kha/ar (\ olga) they 

went dow’u this river-, jiassed the town of I til, and entered through its 
mouth into the sea of the Kha/ar*. 1 ’his is a very large and deep river. 
By these means tiie Russians came into this sea, and sj)!ead their jiredn 
tory excursions over ( diilan, Dailam, 'rabaristan, and Al.oskiiii wiiich is 
the name of the coast of Jorjan the Nai>hlha ('ountry, and towards Ader- 
baijjin, the lo\vn of Ardebil which is in Aderbaij;in, and about three days’ 
journey from this sea. 'They shed blood, lihindcred property, made 
children piisoner.s, and sent out predatory and incendiary companies in all 
directions. 'J’he inhabitants of the coasts of this sea were filled with con 
sternation, for they had never had to contend with an enemy from the.se 
<iuarteis: for the sea had only been fre(|uenteil by ])eaf erul trader^ and 
fishing boats.* d'hey had been at war with el |il ((ihilan), ad Dailam ; and 
the leader of the forces af Ibn Abi-s Saj, but with no other nation. I’he 
Russians landed on the coast of the Naphtha (ountiy which is called 
Babika (Hakii) and belongs to the kingdom of Shir,\:in .Shah. On their 
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return from the coast, the Russians landed in the islands which are near 
the Naphtha country, being only a few miles distant from it. The King 
of Shirwan was then *Ali l>in al IFaitham. As the merchants sailed in 
boats and vessels in pursuit of their commercial business to those islands, 
the Russians attacked them ; thousands of AFiislims perished, being j>artly 
put to the sword, partly drowned. 'The Russians remained several months 
in this sea, as we have before said. The nations on the coast had no 
means of re[)elling them, although they made warlike ])reparations and put 
themselves in a state of defence, for the inhabitants of the coasts on this 
sea are well civilized. When they had made booty and captives, they 
sailed to the mouths of the river of the Kha/ar (Volga) and sent mes- 
sengers with money and booty to the King, in ( onformity with the stipula- 
tions which they had made. 'I'hc King of the Khazar has no ships on 
this Sea, for the Kria/ar are no sailors. If they were, they would be of 
the greatest danger to the Muslims, 'i'hc Al Larisia (Alares) and other 
Muslims in the country of the Khazar heaid of the conduct of th«2 Russians, 
and they said to their king : * The Russians have invaflcd the country of 
our Muslim brothers; they have shed their blood and made their wives 
and children cai)tives, as tht‘y were unable to resist ; permit us to oppose 
them,’ As the King was not able to keep them (]uiel he sent messengers 
to the Russians, informing them that the Muslims intended to attack them. 
'I'hc Muslims took the field and marched against them, going down the 
banks of the river. When both iiarties saw each other, the Russians left 
their vessels and formed their battle array op|)Osite the Muslims. Jn the 
ranks of the latter were many Christians of Itil. 'riie number of the 
Muslim army was about fifteen thousand men provided with horses and 
equipments. They hmght three days, and (iod gave the victory to the 
Muslims : they put the Russians to the sword, some of them were drowned, 
and only five thousand escajied ; who sailed first along the bank of the 
river on which IJortas is situated ; then they left their vessels and pro 
cceded by land. Some of them were slain by the inhabitants of Borlas, 
and others came into the country of Targhiz (Bulgaria) where they fell 
under the sword of the Muslims, '['here were about thirty thousand dead 
counted on the banks of the river of tlu* Kha/ar. The Russians did not 
make a similar attempt after that year.’' 

Al Ma’sMdi says “ \Vc have related tliis fact in proof of our statement that 
the Ifiack Sea and Ckaspian are separated, against those who maintain that 
the sea of the Kliazar is connected with the sea Mayotis and tlic strait of 
Constantinople, through the Mayotis or Pontus : for if this was the case, 
the Russians would have made their voyage by this way, being the masters 
of the JUack Sea as we have said. Besides, the merchants of all the 
nations who live near this sea state unanimously, that the sea of the Bar- 
barians has no strait by which it is connected with any other sea ; and as 
this sea is but small, it can be known in its whole extent. 'Fhe history of 
the Russian ships, which we have related, is generally known amongst all 
nations who live there. 1 have forgotten the exact date of their expedi 
tion but it happened after 300 a. 11. Perhajis those who maintain that the 
sea of the Khazar is connected with the strait of (’onstantinople, mean by 
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the sea of the Khazar the sea Mayotis and I’ontos, which is the sea of the 
'I’arghi/, and Russians; (’.od knows how this is.” 

I hi.s raid ol tlic Ru.s.sians on the northern provinces of 
Persia, though it had no lasting political conset|uenccs. has 
contrihutetl more to their fame and rtaiown among the 
Oriental nations than all their later (exploits and comjucsts ; 
f(}r it has supplied the theme for a ceh'hrated <;pisode in 
the great epic of the Pm'sian poet !S.'i/:imi called the 
Sikan».lar Nama (Ale.\andriai1) ; ont: of iIk* most widt'ly 
read and Ix'sl known of thos<; ht'roic and mythical works 
which throughout tin; Itast fill tin; place of authentic ancimit 
history. 

Hut before considering Ki/ami’s poetical account of the 
Russians, it may bi; :is well to conclude our extracts from 
al Mas’iidi with thi^ following curious fragment, n lating to 
tht; first a|)[iearanc.e, of th(' I )anish and Norse. Vikings on 
the, coast of Si)ain, then it Mo.slem country uiidttr the rule 
ot an Arab Khalifa. .\1 Mas’iidi’s idcmlification of the new- 
comers with the; Russians w;is c(;rtainly an ingenious, and 
in)t an unr(;asonabl(; gut;ss. 

“ A short tiniv ])ruvious to iIk: bcgiruhii^ of tlie fourth rt:ntuiv of the 
Hijr;,, )s lauded in Sj)ain wliic h had thousands men oi^ hoard who 
made iiu'uisions on the coast, I'he Muslims of Spain believed lliai the)' 
were a Mai^ian nation (iMumat Min al Majlis) who were in the hahil of 
visitini; this roinUry every two eenUirics. "Idicy c ame from a j^ulf of tlie 
ocean, and not from the strait on which the pillars f)f ropiier (I'olumns of 
Hercules) stand. 1 suj.pose this gulf is ('onnccted with the sea of Mayotis 
and of l^iuitus, through a ntutliern passage, and that the invading nation 
were the Russians of whom we have spoken ; for no other nation sails in 
the seas whic h stand in ccjiinection with tlic Ocean.” 

It may surprise: a We^stern rcadm- to find the Russians 
specified by nanu: as opponents of Ale.\andt:r the (^reat. 
but the pocitlc license assumed by Pcirslan writers is a wide 
one. rirdusi and Ni/aimi and their imitators supply their 
want of antitpiarian knowledge by assuming the. ancient 
world of their mythical heroes to be the same in all respects 
as the world of their.own time. Thus I^'irdusi In the Shah 
Niima or Rook of Kings mak(*s Alexander the (Sreat 
conquer the land of al Andaliis or Andalusia, the Arab 
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name for Spain. And to Nizami, who dwelt at Ganja 
(now Hli.sabetpol) in Armenia, the Russian raid on his 
birthplace no doubt appeared to be a salient fact in history 
and worthy of bein^ commemorated by the inclusion of a 
similar incident in his great historical epic. 'I't) the Moslem 
writers ( ireeks and Romans are the same nations, becaus<i 
the Roman ICmpire (Ar Riim) had its capital at Constanti- 
nople at the tinui of the Prophet Muhammad ; and their 
principal idea of Sikandar ar Rurni or Alexander the Great 
is connected with th<-, reference t(^ him in the Koran by the 
name of Dhu’l Karnain, the Lord of the two Horns. In- 
stead of being to them “ the youth who all things but 
himself subdued,” he Is a Prophet-King like; David or 
Suliman, an adorer of the One True God, a special favourite, 
of Providence, a.s evinced by hi.s miracuIou.s career of con- 
quest. Lhxccpt for his being labelled with all th(; vdrtues, 
there is nothing to distinguish him from his rival Djini 
(Darius) King of Inin who.se overthrow is attributed to hi.s 
injustice and tyrann}'. Poth of the.se monarchs preside 
over courts like that of Harun ar Rashitl or Salih ud Din, 
command armies of jnyriads of bow-bearing and sabre- 
wielding horsemen, and take counsel with long-robed sages 
like the ’Ulama of Naishapur and Isfahan. 

In Nizami’s pages .Sikandar is the son of P'ilikiis King 
of Makdunya ( Mactxlonia), a tributary of Diin'i the .Shahin 
shah of Inin ; and when he succeculs to hi.s father’s throne 
he refuses the. tribute on the ground of Diira’s injustice and 
infidelity. The Persi.an envoy sent to threaten him empties 
a bag of inillet-.seecl on the ground before him as a vaunt 
of the multitude of his master’s host.s, and Ale.xander pro- 
duces a fowl which picks up the seed, as his answer. 'Idj 
make a long story short, he takes the field against I.)ara, 
conquers Persia, makes the pilgrimage to Makka and 
founds Alexandria (Iskandariya). He finds among the 
tributary kingdoms of Inin, that t>f Perda’a on the Caspian 
Sea, ruled ovt;r by a lK;autiful Oueen called Naushiiba, who 
has a court and camp of women as fair as herself, a story 
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[jcrhaps to Xi/iinii l»y some* reMninisex'iice* of tlio 

(ii'cciaii ir.yth ot tho Ama/oiis. Ali*xaiulor alte/rwarils 
invadtxs India, wherr h(‘ defeats and kills k\n* (Poms) tin* 
Ivin< 4 ‘ of ihaL eonniry. 

In the words of \i/aini 

“ /a S a r t » \ I ] 1 1 N e t * / A S \ I K \ } k I ^ 

1 ’'a ki )M m - i ' \ j \ M 1 III ■ K jiw \\ I A k 1 

‘‘ IK* tIk' wt)rUK liki* :i hiiL^lu hsiil.il tln-'-s, 

I’lnm ImlinA lUn k, and Kii'-sia’s \ clh >u 

“ Sauda and “ S.ifi-a " hesidrs sif^nilyiiiL; “l>I;irk ’' an«l 
“ ytdlow also siaial l(>r the mi'kincliolu. and hilunis icm 
ja'ranirnts in tin- .\klil:ii i .\rha or hour l ianperaimaits of 
the liuman race, aerordin;^ to ihcAiret'k iihysioliv^x adopu-d 
l>y th(‘ Aral)S. 

yMexander next i^<k‘s to C/hina when* tla* K!iak:in or 
kanpercM* acknow I« 'd;;( s his SnzcraintNX and a^riH-s to pav' 
him tribute. As he is n‘iurnine' thence 1 )aw:il (lie Satrap 
of Anj;l/ comi's to report to him that lh<* Russians ha\’e 
raid(‘i.l llerda’a and the nei;^hhounnL; (ountries, and have 
e',arri(‘d away (jui/en \auslnil)a and her ladies into captivity. 
Alexande.r eiujuires about lla* Ric^sians, .ind 1 )aw;d replitfs 
that thcA' are, a wild and l)arbarons nation wdio continualK 
harr\- the l)ordi*rs of Riim ami Annan (('inM:ce and 
yXnnmha ) : 

‘‘ Ki. Kli.imjii i kliah[ and, o diin.ln-i l)alii •" 

“ d'lu')' air iiid'^sl of Xatiens, and \\W'>{ ef Mrn.” 

Alcxanclt-r accordiiii^ly chann'C'^ tin; ro/f/r of his .irniy and 
inarches lo th»; Daslit-i khufehak, or the Kipchiik |))ains, 
on his way to invatle Russia, and avi-nj^a.; his wouniled 
honour. When the Kint^- oi the Haft Rus (Seven Russias; 
hears of the apjjroacli of the hosts of Riitn, he summons all 
his warriors to meet them, and calls on his maghhours, 
vassals, and allies, the Sakhib, the Rartiis, the iVliin and 
the Khazar to join his standard. The King is called “ the 
Kintal” by Niziimi, a title for which I can suggest no ex- 
planation unless it is intended tf) r<;])resent the Sclavonic 
Karstl. 

NKW SERIKS. VOL. VII. L 
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The “ Seven Kussias ” probably means the countries of 
Great Russia, Red Russia, Malo- Russia, etc., seven being 
used only as a convenient geographical expression, like the 
Seven Climates, the .Seven Seas, the seven infidel king- 
doms of hiurope and so on. 

Nine hundred thou.sand warriors answer to the call, 
hungry lions clad in the skins of wild beasts and in armour 
of steel. The Kintal spurs his horse on to an eminence, 
from whence he surveys the api>roach of Alexander’s 
army : and he harangues his Russians, expatiating on th<^ 
effeminacy of the men of Riim and Inin and Chin, and on 
the splendour of their equipment which will afford a rich 
booty to his hardy and skin-clad warriors. 

Nizitmi then contrasts the api)earance of the two mighty 
armies drawn up in battle array opposite to each other 

“/a dicak iakak siJkKii KCYAx 1 Kus, 

I' AKO/I.NDA CllL'X KlltCA CAM 1 Ma.h's ” 

“ Opposed, the red faced Russian’s line 
Shines like the flame on Majiian shrine.” 

Seven chapti^rs of the epic recount the doubtful fate of as 
many battles, fought on seven successive days, in much tht; 
.same way as the (ireek and Trojan battles in the Iliad, and 
described with all tht; extra vaganct; of Persian hyperbole : 
mountains of .slain ; rivers of blood ; cloven limbs, and 
heads rolling in the dust ; thundering of horsehoofs, light- 
ning of scimitars, neighing of war-hor.ses and shouting of 
heroes. While the hosts on each side slaughter each other 
indiscriminately, the main interest centres in the deeds of 
cho.sen champions, who successively' encounter each other 
in single combat. The Russian heroes bear such uncouth 
names as Afranj, Tartiis, Jaram, and Jaudara. The 
Russians nearly gain the victory by bringing into the field 
a man-monster, a kind of Caliban, who even seizes a war- 
elephant by the trunk and dashes it to the ground. He is 
one of a giant race of wild men of the woods, who inhabit 
a country to the North of Russia. The Russians catch 
them roosting in trees, and take them with strong nets and 
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chains with dirficulty for it takes hfty <)i\!inary men to hoKl 
them ; and then they tame them and utilise their strenoth 
in labour and their coiiraoe in war. 1 can discover no 
ibundation tor tliis curious li*oend of Xi/;imi\s : perhaps 
some experience of the ! lerscu'kcTs suee(‘sted the tale. 
Alexander at leiu^th c;i}>tures th(‘ man-monsttu* w'ith a lasso 
and drags him to his camp, where by his kindiu^ss he so 
overcomt^s him that Ik* servers the King against liis former 
master : but I ha\e not spac(^ to dwell on tlKr romantic 
(*pMsod(^s with which Ni/.ami (‘ml)(‘llislu*s liis tal(\ 'I'o mak(! 
a long story sltort, on the eighth day of battle Al<!xand(‘r 
v'anf[iiisht?s th(i Kint;il in single (‘oinbat and so concludes 
the. war. I'he Kussians submit ; Xaushaba and her ladies 
an^ r(!stort!d ; and th(^ Kintal rt‘gains his liberty on con- 
dition of acknt)\vh‘dging tht! su/atrainty' ol AIt*xantU*r and 
j.iaying tribute to him like the r(‘st of the wtjrld. 'I'his 
tribut(i is paid in furs, lor the Kussians have* no mon(*y, but 
use tht; skins ot animals for curremeye 

Nizjimi calls the Russians “(iurba chashm,’’ blu<;-t;yed, 
literally cat-ey'c;d, bt'causi; Ktu'sian cats have commonly blue 
ey(‘s. Blue e\'(;s and fair hair are not atlminal by the 
PtM'sians and Turks who use; the t;i)ithet “ Kara ’’ (lilack) 
to destaalx* tlK;ir favouritt; type of inanly^ l)(*auty^ : as Kara 
( )sma.n, Kara. Mustahi - IMack ()sni;ln. Black Mustafii. So 
IJyTt^n says in his poem, the ( d'aour 

I>l:irk llassan from tiu: liarcm ilies, 

Nor Ijcnds on woman's form his eyes.” 

After his triiimiih over the Russians, Alexander jjoes to 
the Zuirnat or Darkness, the land of eternal Nig^ht, as the 
Moslems call the land of the midnight sun ; in quest of the 
fountain of the water of life which is fountl there : and he 
builds the Sad-i Sikandar or Barrier of Alexander, a brazen 
wall between two mountains, which according to Musalman 
idea exisft at this day, and prevents Gog and Magog 
(Yajuj and Majuj-) from invading and subjugating our 
world. The ground for this belief is the strarnge story of 
l.)hul Karnain’s building of this barrier contained in the 
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Konin, p('rhaps siig<^c.‘st(!cl to Muhammad by some travel- 
ler’s tale (jf th(! Great Wall of China. 

This story of the wars of Alexander the Great with the 
Russians is acce{)ted as authentic history amonj^ Musalmans: 
and as Nizami’s epic is well known and used as a classic 
wherever Persian literature lias made its way, the Russians 
owe their fame and frcs/ii^c in the l^ast quite as mucli to 
this bibulous story as to th<Mr pn^scmt power and position. 
Muhammadans may be h( ard saj inq Riim and Rus are 
old nations and ancient kini^doms ; but who ever heard of 
luii^land or Germany until to-tlay 

d'htt Kitab Nuzhat ul Mushtak fi akhlonik a 1 AlVik (IjOok 
ior the Solac(i of the l^n(]uirc*rs into the K nowhaioc' of the 
Universe) was compiled hy the Aral) L^cai^rajdic.r Sharif 
al Idrisi alvait the yixir i 150 \.o. i'or his jiatron Rogca* the 
Norman Kin^ of Sicily. Alter describing (German)', 
Hungary, and l^)land lu^ go<'s on to say : 

“ As to Russia (Ar/ nr Kiisiya) it is a vast country with few towns, and 
villa<;es so scattered that to from one ])rovin(:e to another one nuisi 
travLTse immense distances through uninhabited tracts. . U'ht- Russians 
are (‘ontiniially at war and in strife either among ihemselves or willi their 
neighbours. In the number of the towns (jf Russia (*om prised in tlie 
present section we must enumerate Sarmali, Zana, I'armriniya and (lhalisia 
((ralici.i ?). The tirsl <)f tlicse towns is situateci on tlie river Dnicsl 
(Dneisler) to tile north of tlie stream, which (lows eastwards towards Zana 
distant twelve days’ journey. 1‘Yom Zana on its banks to liarmuniya nine 
days’ journey : and from liarmuniyn to (ihaiisiya two liundred miles.” 

Ill his description of the nations dwelling on the \"olga, 
tht! ] 3 artas (the Partas of Nizami) the liulghar, etc., lu^ 
again refers to the Russians 

“ Kokiana is inhabited by "^rartars called Russians (Riisa). Tlu- Russians 
are divided into three hordes, one of which is called ]^>arawas : its king 
lives at Rokiana. The second is called Sh-lwia, and its king lives at Slawa, 
a town on the toj) of a mountain. The third is Arthania ; its king resides 
at Artlulna, a pretty town, built on a steep mountain between Slawa and 
Kokiiina, and four days’ journey from each of these towns. 

“ Musalinan merchants visit Kokiana. 

“As to Arthania Ibn Haukal says that no stranger may enter there: for 
the people there put to death without mercy any stranger who visits their 
country. They bring thence the skins of black tigers (babr), and black 
foxes, and lead. The merchants of Kokiana traffic in these things. 
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‘'The Russians burn their dLatl and do not bury them : some of llu.'ni 
shave their beards ; others irini and lairl their l»eards after the fasliion ol 
the Arabs of Dawjib. d'lieir clothes are short skilled of the kind called 
Kurtak while the Kha/ars, the Ihilj^hais, and the Hajiniks wear tlie long 
Kiirtak of silk, cotton, linen or wool. 

“ 'rite language of the Russians dillers tauiivly Iroin that of tiu.* Klia/ars 
an«l the Hartas. 

‘‘ In Russia and in Ihilgatia the length of the day is not more.* than three 
aitd a half hours in winter. Ihn llankil assutes us that lu* has witnessed 
this fact, and he adds that in this e.iunlry tIu- length «)f the day in winter 
is baixly snlh( ient to allow of the four td)ligatory prayers being gone 
through in .succession willu)ut interval, t.'\».'n nniking as frw ]irostrati\)ns as 
jK^ssil )le. 

-h f X -X- 

“'f'here are tus) kinds of Russians : those of wluun W(.‘ have tuMle<l in the 
prc'a nl sei li<ui ; and the oilie’s who dwell lusar ilungaiyand (Ijaulia. At 
this pieseni time they have subjugal».-d the Rarlirs, the JJulghais, and the 
lvh:i'.iis; have eh’ised tluan liom their lands asul ix ciipieil their posses 
sions, so that tlieu- n inains of tiu* iuiri.is. liulghus. ami Kha/ar.s abso 
hiK'ly notliing l.-iil tin* name/’ 

I !«‘ g;oos (»n i< ) <lera/ril H‘ the Ibislikii's ;is neiighl^otirs ol 
the Rttssiaii.s ; ami tln n the (iiiu/ ( K irg;hi/. .^) who itilialiii 
the d< .sei'ts tui the rJiores <»l lh(‘ C"asj)i 111 Sea. lie. al.so 
im iuioiio se\’eral places to thi* iiorih ol Russia as “ hin 
ttiark, " “ Le^;llaIKia ( ( )siland “ i\ahn ir '^ etc*. I he 

ilark ocean, \\<i sa\s, waslies lh(‘ norLhe.rn t oasts of Russia 
iVoni Rasl to W'est. \o [xirt ol it can ho iiavijgateAl, owiiiLj 
to tilt: h'.Lfs and tht: coKl. 

A 1 Idrisi also g;ives a lon;g‘ aritl circLiinstantial story o( 
iin Aral) (‘xplorta wlio was sent 1 ))^ iho Khalila A 1 Vjithik 
t(> verify tht: <*xist‘.MU:e of the brazen wall of Altsxaiuler ; 
and who returned with a full and ])articijlar notice of it : 
but the Moorish histt^rian and o(.:ooa-a|)her Abu Zeid Aljdur 
Rahman Ibn Khalidun who follows al Idrisi in most 
particulars naively sa\ s tliat “ the only authentic notice of 
this work” (Alexanders wail) “is that contained in the 
Koran.” 

Ibn Khalidun composed his monumental work about the 
year 1350 a.d. He follows al Idrisi in most ihini^s rclatin;^ 
to the Russians and the neighbourini^ nations. He says 
that they and all the Sclavonic tribes use skins and furs 
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instead of money ; and he compares the Russians in the 
Northern Hemisphere to the Zangis (Negroes) in the 
Southern, when speaking of the effect of climate on the 
human race, ami the variation of type. Kxtreme heat and 
extremt; cold show, he argues, the same effects in making 
men brutal and savage, physically strong and intellectually 
weak as are the Russians to the extre.mc North and the 
Zangi to the far south. 

Muhammad I bn Hatiita was a contemporary of I bn 
Khalidun and spent twenty y(;ars in travelling, visiting 
(ivery place of note almost in all Islam from rirnbuctoo to 
the cities of China. In his time. Russia was subject to the 
Khiin of tin; Kizil Urdu or (iolden Honle r)f thf; Mogul 
Fartars, who had established their standing camp :it Snnii 
(the d abern.acle) on the banks of lh(; \'olga. I he lather 
of hbiglish ].>oetry, Chaucer, writing in a.d. rgoo .says in his 
*■ Story of Cambuscan bold ” : 

“ At Sara in the londo of Taruuic 
There dwelled a King who werreyed Russie,” 

which seems to disprove; Mr. Moriill’s assertion, that the 
word Russia was only invented towards the; (;nd of the 
seventeenth century. 

Abdulla 11)11 Fazlulla, surnamed V^issaf. a w'ell known 
Persian historian, has a chapter in his erudite work headed 
“ Yurish-i Maghiil ba Mulk-i Rus " or “Invasion of tht; 
land of Russia by the Mogul.s.” In it ht; says that jiiji 
Khan son of Changhiz Kh.an left seven sons, who were 
.seven planets of the h'irmament of Dominion, and seven 
limbs of the Body Politic ; that Batu Khan who was dis- 
tinguished among the seven brothers for courage, justice;, 
and generosity, succeeded to his father’s throne ; and that 
he built the city of Sarai on the banks of the river I til 
(Volga) and made it the seat of his government. In his 
second Parliam(;nt (cjun'Itai) opinions were unanimously 
given in favour of an attack upon the chiefs of Russia 
(Sarwaran-i Rii.s) who dwelt in convenient contiguity : and 
the Princes' Mangil, Kayuk. Kadrlkdn, Kurkdn, Biiri 
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(Nuri ?), Jiaidiir, and Ilardii were aj)[>oinUHl to ](;ad tho 
expedition. In the sprinj; of tin* year they assembled 
their armies on the frontiers of Ihilohar, and marched into 
Kussia. 1 hc^y captured a cil) impcM*\'ioiis evem U) the air, 
and filled with soldiers numerons as leaves and thick as 
swarms of llic^s. 'The MolJuIs ])hinder(Hl ev(‘r\ thiniL4‘ and 
slew all agreeably to custom and accord to order's, and 
c\it off th(; ears of all the slain : on whi-ch circiimstanct* 
Vassaf jests after tin* Persian fashion about the* obstinate 
Russians having their (^ars twisl(*d for ih(‘ir contumacy. 
The tale ot cropped (*ars wlnm counted amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousainh 'TIk' historian then jiroceetls 
to narrate the subsec [^‘lit invasion and coiu^uest of tin: 
countricss ol Kahir and Mcishc^har by tin* victorious Mol;u1s 
lt.‘d b)' Ikitu Khan in person. 

I he author of tlie. Shajrat al Atra'k (( ienealoL^ical I'rei* 
ol the l urks) id\’(‘s a very similar ace‘ount of tin* Tartar 
CannjiKsst of Russia. 1 l<* says that jilji Khan subdiual 
Russia, and that alter his dc^ath the Russians alontr with 
olln-r subject nations, r(‘\'oIted : and that an army was 
mustered to (ju(‘ll tin* revolt uin]<'r the 'Tartar Princess 
Ka\-uk l\h;in, Manj^ii tin.! son of d'uli Klntn, P>ulki, Niiri, 
and Haidfir. [ I<! thus descrilies lint con([U(!st and ca[)tnr<* 
r)l Mc^scow. 

“As tlic city of Mii.L^us ( Moscow) was surronTnlial by a foicsl so thick 
that the wind < ould si ar<’i*ly pcaetr:it<* it, the ptinces cut it (lown .iiul made 
a road round tlie city that would admit of lour ( arria.qes abreast. 'Flury 
then closely besiejicd the ( ily, and taking it, massacred the wliole ot the 
inhabitants, 'the right eats of the slain, amounting to seventy-two thou- 
.sand, were cut off, and sent lo Oktai KTian. 

“On the arrival of the spring, when tlie princes had finished their warfare 
with the people of Rus, Kipchak, and ^\lan, they proceeded to the ron 
quest of Kulah and Bashkar, the ]ieoj)le of these countries from their 
vicinity to the cities of l‘’arangistan, being all (Christians. 

By Kulah or Kalfir and Bashkar perhaps Ptdand and 
Hungary may be meant, which were raided by the Moguls 
under Batii Khan- after their conejuest of Russia. After 
encountering and defeating the chivalry ot l^urope on the 
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plains n<*ar 1 in Silesia the victors filled nine sacks 

with the right ears of th(‘ slain Christians. 

Muhammad I bn Batiita visited Sanii in his travels, and 
went northwards thence to Bulgliar, the original seat of the 
Bulgarian Nation before it migrated to thc! banks of the 
I )anubt.‘. "Fhe pious Miisalmanwas much puzzled by the 
shortnciss of the nights in that north(!rn land. says: 

“ WHien theref<jrc I was saying thu prayer of sunset in that place, which 
happened in the month of Rama/a'n, I hasted, nevertheless the time for 
evening prayer came on, which I went li.islily through. 1 tlien said that 
of midniglit, as well as ihat termed Al Whir ; iuit was overlaken by llie 
dawn. In the same manner also the day is s]iorlenie<l in this ])lace in the 
opposite season of the year. 

“In r.ulgar, I was told of the land of daikness, and certainly had a 
great desire to go to it from that place. The distance however was that 
of forty days. 1 was diverted therch^re front the undertaking, l)oth on 
account of its gieat danger, and the little good to be derived from it. 1 
was told that there was no travelling thither t^v:('ej»t nj)on littU? sledges, 
which are drawn by large dogs ; and that, (luring the whole of the journey, 
the roads are C(jvered with ic e, uiton which neither the feel of man, nor 
the hoofs of beast can lake any hold, h'hese dt)gs, however, liave claws 
by which ihcir feet take brm liold on the ict'. 

“ No one enters these [tans ex<a.‘j>t powerful meia liants, each of whom 
has jterliaps a hundreel of such sledges as the.se, which they load with pro- 
visions, drinks, and w(jod ; for there we have neither trees, stones, nor 
houses, 'riie guiile in this ('oiintry is the dog which hLis‘g(.)ne the journey 
scveial limes, and the price of suc h a dog will amount to aln/ut a thousand 
dinars. 

“ 'The sledge is harnessed to his neck, and with lum three other dogs are 
joined, of which he is die leader. 'I'he olliers then follow him witli the 
sledge, and when lie stops they slop. 

“ 'The master never strikes or rejirimands tJiis dog ; and ivhcn he proceeds 
to a meal, the dogs are fed first ; for if this were not done, they would 
becDine enraged, and perhaps run away and leave their master to perish. 
When the travellers havt^ com])leted their forty days or stages through this 
desert, they arrive at the land of darkness ; and each man, leaving what 
he has brought w'ith him, goes back to his appointed station. On the 
morrow tliey return to look for their gejods, and find instead of them sable, 
ermine, and the fur of the suija/f. If then the merchant likes what he 
finds, he takes it away : if not, he leaves it, and more i.s added to it : upon 
some occasions, however, these people will take back their own goods, 
and leave those of the merchants. In tliis way is their buying and selling 
("arried on ; for the merchants do not know whether it is with mankind 
or demons that they have to do ; no one being seen during the transac- 
tion. It is one of the projjerties of these furs, that no vermin ever enters 
them/' 
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I bn BaliUa yocs on to tU.'Scribc his travels to otlu;r places 
in the land of the Tartars. 

“In this manner." ho says, “we arrived at I kak oi Tkal, which is a 
iiiid<lling-.si/o(l town, but oxcessivoly ouKl. IJelwoon tins iilaeo and .Ai 
.Sanii which belongs to the .Sultan, llu-rc is a dist.inci- ol ton days' journey. 
.\t the distance of one day lri)iu tltis |i!.u'e an- tb.e moiinlains of tl'c 
Russians, who are (‘hrisli.ins with red hair, ami blue eve-', an ugly and 
pcrlhlious ]ieople. They have silver mines : and fioin their country i.-. 
‘ as siim, /./■.. the |<ie<'es of siKcr bullion, broiighl. With these they bin' 
and sell, I'ach piece wiaghiug five ouni'is. ’ 

As the Moo;iil ])0\v(?r decay<'d the (iolden 1 lonle split tip 
into tlie thri;e I\ It.utati -s ol Kazan, I laji I arklnin \^.\strachan‘) 
and Kiin'in (iln; Crimea). I'his la.st lont^ survived iind< r 
the pn.'tectiol) o| the ()ltoin.in .Siili.ins, and only tell a [irey 
to the arms ot llu: LM'cal Minja'css C alhcrinc ; l)iiL lIu! two 
lonncr werr mntjucri'd and annexed l>y lIk' kiissians in tla* 
reij^n <>l the ( /ar l\an llu* Id rribK*. 

ddlr s()i];,^.s oi ihr I'arlar nomad hmdsmen uf i.hi‘ strppcs 
!))■ \(»li;a sl.ill bewail in pathotic strains tin* fall ol “ the 

stroi\;^p walk'd ciiw the cily Kazan, ' and llu* untimely talc 
ol tin* l>ra\'<* \<>un_; Prin.a- ol the (.'rime a, liat) r or l>ah;ldur 
d ora who pc-ri.slind in ailcmptinr;' to roliovi^ it. lb* ilionL;lit 
to (:\adc tin.! viL;iIaiu:<' ol llu: I »c.si<a;('rs by IradiiiL;’ Ins army 
l.)y [)aths :u ross tlu- marslu-s into Kazan ; but boinr; dis- 
ccA’crod am.l attacked by tlu^ l\ns:^iaiis under (dinski and 
Shereineioll' tlu: rcvriars were ditic.-ated, and Iac. thfiiisand 
of them killc'd or drow ned in the marslu:s ; amonr; t!ie latKT 
bein'* Hatvr 1 (jra himseh. ills late is a!liidc'.d to in the 
following' d'arlar sung translated by tlie lk)I(‘ Alexaiukn* 
Chod/ko. 

“ The town of Ka/.;in beloiiLiud to us. We started as .soon as we heard 
that the enemy liad htsie^ed it. W'e sliall he under its walls before they 
lake it. We will make tnir way to llie gates of the l''ort, to the ihresliold 
of its door. Like an iron bar, we will ( Ut our w’ay to the walls. Thm* 
are black swamps before Kazan : their stagnant w'alers smell of blood. It 
is shallow ; iliought £ in my heart, I will swim across it ; anti giving the 
spur to my horse I llircw myself into it. Numerous warriors were behind 
me, thought I ; but wl>en I looked behind, there was not one left out of 
that gallant troop. Not knowing that accursed bog, I fell into deej) 
water. 1 wash thou wert lost lor ever, thou muddy abyss I Where are 
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now our shallow fords ? AVhere is our power over Kazan with its four 
^ates ? 

* * Tt- * 

‘"'rhe innumerable Russian troops hurrah’d, hearing that d'ora was ap- 
proiiching Kazan : but we did not know that many warriors were to fall 
there, and that the black day was coming upon Ka/.in. ” 

In aunthcT Tartar sontj on the same event the Tartars 
llviiiLf before the Russians, are likitnetl to a friohtened doe 
llying over the morasses 

“ When a startled doc runs away with her fawns, it leaves a track on the 
swampy morasses : 

“ (hi the mountains of Kavka'z, the falcon 'rerlau will raise his voice : 

“ A solitary while-beaked vulture, pen bed on the lo[> cjf a rock, screamed 
and spr. ad terror on the vast lake : 

“Two eagles are shedding their feathers on the lianks •»!' Till (the river 
Volga) ant^ fi.Mr arises in the hearts of llu> enemy/* 

It is .supposed that the “ y\k minkiir or white-beaked 
vulture in the above song refers to Kussia, the falcon of 
the Cauea-sus to the. famous Circassian chief Gh:izi Ucg, 
and the two eagle.s shc;dding their feathers to tlie Khans of 
Kazan and Astrachan. 

In the celebrated Pttrsian history callt;d tlie Jaluin Kushai 
Nadiri or World Con([uests of Nadir Sh;ih, by his minister 
Mirza Mahdi Khan there is a passag(J d(?.scribing the; .st;izurc 
of the j)rovincesof Ghilan ami Mazendanin by the; Russians 
under pretence of assisting the feeble .Shah l amasp against 
his numerous enemies. It says that tin; Persian Shah 
having .sent an embassy to ask aid from the Russians, a 
Russian force under the command of a Russian officer 
came accordingly in boats, and cast anchor in the harbour 
of Resht. The Vazir of R(;sht attempting to oppose them 
was defeated, and the Russians established a station in the 
neighbourhood of Resht, and unloaded tht;ir baggage ; and 
represented that the Ambassador of Shah Tamasp had 
ceded the country to them from Niiizabi'id as far as the 
frontier of Astarabad, on condition of their helping him 
against his enemies : and that they had undertaken this 
long and arduous journey out of friendship for the Persians : 
and on this'pretext they assumed the administration of the 
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country, iiml collected the revenues. .Soon afterwaril.s their 
cliief commander arrived with ten thousantl m(;n, and 
claimed that the country had been ceded to him by the 
Shah. Shah I'anuisp sent troops to e,\[)i;l th(“m, but the 
Kizill)ii.shes were beaten and pul to lli^ht by the Russians, 
who took possession of the whole counlr) rouiul, and ad- 
ministered it pt'aceably enciui^h ; and took ailvantae(‘ of the 
civil wars goino on around to exteiul thtu’r authority into 
the neighbouring districts ; and sliorlly afterwards l’«'ter 
the Padislaih of the Russians came by laiul by way of lh<^ 
casik- of Kizlar with a Iarg<; aimy to Derix iul : ami tlie 
pe.ojaie of that place lliroiigh the li*ar thc\ were in of tlu‘ 
Resghis anti their alliics liu- Turks wlu> were mortal (oes 
to the Persian nation, sul)niitted to him ; and In- onlered 
them tv) evacuate tlu' t».)rt of I ferbend, and platreil in it as 
a garrison thret; lliousaiul muskelis rs, whom the isiissians 
call “ soldat ’ : and in the same way hi- look possession of 
Ihidkiiba and .Salifm, and liaving assi sseil the revenue and 
settled tht! governmiatt of thesi; places, he relurneil to his 
own country. 

Atterwartls he rel.ites how a Russian named Kaunas 
was si:nt as .ui amha.ssador to the. Court of N.idir .Shah, 
and wais a ctimiianion of the. Imperial stirrup when that 
monarch marched to the northwanls : ami lu>w the Sun- 
crowned banperor of Russia feeling that del.iy and jiro- 
crastination woulu be irseltiss, and resistanc:e calamitous, 
coiisenttul to the evacuatimi of the Persian provinces, and 
the rclea.se of all prisoners ; while Nadir Shah giiarante.ed 
that the Ru.ssian garri.sons should return unnuilested to 
their own country. 

'The epithet used here Pfidishah Khurshul Kulah, “ Sun- 
capjted or Sun-crowmed Kmperor." for the Czar is one 
commonly applied to him by the I’ersian.s, They sjieak of 
the great Empress Catherine the Secoml as Khurshid 
Kulah, as if it was her proper name ; and it has been 
suggested that it originated from the fame of her conquests 
and victories : but its use by Mirza Mahdi Rht'in proves 
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that it cxisUid before her time. I’ersians have ap^jlied to 
me for an e.\planation of it, imagining it to be in use in 
Kuro[je also. 

Among the Tartars and Asiatic I'tirks the Czar is 
commonly spoken of as the Ak- Padishah or White 
l!im[>eror. d'he Ottoman Turks diil not give the title of 
Ikidishah or ICmperor to the Sovere.igns of Russia until 
[740 A.i). liefore that time th(;y were styled Kanil, a 
.Sclavonic word for King. 

d'h<i T urkish Chronicler .\uliya Kfle.ndi tells a story of 
bow the. Sultan Alim. id the I'irst said to his eldest .son and 
heir, Osman : 

My Osman, wilt thou conejuer Creta for me ?” 

“ What have I to do with Creta ?” ntplied the boy ; “ I 
will conquer the land of tin; white Russian girls, and shed 
blood there. ” 

Wbit<‘ Russian girls were an article in great demanil 
among the 'I'urk.s, and there was a con.stant supply in th(i 
slave-markets at Constantinople, procured by the raids ot 
the Tartars of the Crimea, (files b'b'lchta', Ambassador 
from bdizabeth to the Czar Ivan tlie d'errible, says 

these Partars come into Russia “ to get store ol cajjtives 
both boys and girls whom they .sell to the l urkes and 
other their neighbours.” 

d'he favourite wife of Sultan .Sulimfin the Magnilicent 
was a Russian captive named Khurram (Pleasant) whom 
lujropixin writers call Ro.xolana. The great Sultan, like 
his great namesake, was susceptible to leniinine inlluence, 
and Khumm instigated him to put lo death his eldest son, 
the princely Mustafa, in order to secure the succession of 
her own unworthy son Selim the Sot, from whose reign the 
decline of the Ottoman F.mpire may be said to date. 

Prince Cantemir, who lived much among the Turks, 
.says in his history that they preferred Russian and Polish 
slaves to tho.se from the Western nations, thinking the 
women of those nations prettier and more pleasing. Thej’ 
seem to have looked on the Saklab (Sclaves) and the 
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Majur ( Hungarians) as Oriental nations, and they did not 
class them among the hated “ I'ar.ing.” Anliya I-dVendi 
says in his l^ook of J raxcls that I ransylvania is inhabited 
liy Saxons and hy Saklav : the latter arc wi-ll aClecteil to 
tl^(^ Sultans ( rox'ernmciU. hut the lormcr are most sluhhorn 
infidels. 

Princ(^ Cantemir tells ns that th<‘ d'lirks. who used nick 
names much among thems(!lves, used to a])|)l\- them also tr) 
denote, their estimate of the characters of the diffenml 
I'airo|H-an nati<ms : ihu'> tlu-y used to call tlu.-. ( iermaU'^ the 
'• (Ihuriir K.itir" or I’routI Infidels; the Poles wife tin- 
“ h uziil (liaur or Poa.slmg (a’litiles; the Italians w<‘r<' 
th(' I'arang lla.^.ir Ratig or tricky Puroiie.ins ; I'lausawi 
• Xinaji was tlie I teceitful P'rciichmau : Ispanioli d'amhal 
was the r.a/\' .^i>mianl : the I tiitchman was a Panirji or 
( 'heeseinonger : tlie \ laieiian was a Palikji, or P'lsherman ; 
and the PnoIishm:in was a t’hokaji or Cloth uvrchanl. 
'I’h r l\n:>;si,in Kiis M ank iTis or ])<‘rvrrs»* RiiSsian^^. 
In an I ’laln of lh(* ( >ll()inan J\inj>irc calk**! llir 

Kaisar N;iina \\hic*h I saw in hulia, cilluT t raaislalo.d iVoin 
riirkisls (>v lak< n from Tiia^'kish sources thf* word 
Maskiil) (Musc:o\in‘) was a1wa)'s usotl inst(‘ad of kus.'^ian, 
aiH.l 1 IjoI’h^no it. is in romnion use ain.onc; tin* d'urks lo tins 
day. 

"Pho I urks and Arabs call iko Russians Ik-ni ul Aslar 
lht‘. “ Sons of Volknvncss/’ and iJyron has alluded lo this 
('])ilhc!t in ih(‘ lines 

‘‘ J)aik Mnklil.lr Jiis son t(^ iho Danube lias s[)ud, 

Let the yellow haired Giaours view his horsetails with dread ; 

When his Delis come dashin.*; in blood o’er the hanks 
Mow few shall esc.a])e from tile Muscovite ranks I” 

When Mr. Donovan llie Daily Ac'ics Corr(*sj;ond«*nt 
visited Me.rv in i8Si he found the T urkmans always spokt. 
of the Y(;llow Russians.’* And we have setai Nizfnni 
using the same epith(‘t six hundred years ago. 

There is very littki except the most meagre n^cord of 
events to be found conettrning the wars waged by the 
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Russians against Turks and Persians in the pages of 
Oriental histories. “ Instead of history,” says Von Mokke, 
“ the 'Furks write only inflated bombast ” ; and their account 
of their numerous wars with the Russians are quite value- 
less for military or historical purposes. “ Five thousand of 
the warriors of Islam became martyrs, and ten thousand of 
the accursed inlidels were made fuel for hell fire ” is a 
sam[)le of their style of recording the results of an engage- 
ment. 

A bridge as fine as a hair and as sharp as a sword is the 
Moslem expression for the strait gate and the narrow way I 
and a 'I’urkish Saraskier, reporting a victory over the 
Russictus t(j his master Sultan Malimrid the P'irsi. writes, 
'• 'Fhousantis of the infidels [rassing over the arch of the 
bridge formed by the sparkling sabre of the true believers 
wen; precipitated into the infernal gulf.” In Turkish 
histories tin; most striking literary feature is what Mrs. 
Malaprop would hav'e called- a nice derangement of 
epitaphs : the Russians and other Christian soldiers being 
foxes, vultures, and hyaenas : while the; Osinanlis are lions, 
leopards, eagles and the like. 

Many Russian words are to be met with nowadays in 
ordinary u.se in the; Persian language ; such as Samavar for 
a tea-urn, Istiksin for a gla.ss tumbler, Kaliskj'i for a carriage, 
etc. The words “ Musik;inchi ” for a military fiandsman, 
and Kashakchi ” fijr a military Sentinel also appear to be 
adopted f rom Russian military terms. 'The use of the word 

Imi)er)itor ” for P'm[)eror which is now common in the 
Persian language, has probably been derived through the 
Russians. 

'These, straws on the current are trifling indications of 
the rapid growth and wide e.xtent of the influence of 
Russia on the national language of Persia, which in its 
turn e.xercises a widespread influence throughout the 
Muhammadan world. 

I have always heard natives of Persia and of Central 
Asia, when they have spoken unreservedly, express strongly 
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ihcir sens(; of tho justice and rectitude of th(‘ Russian 
Government in Asia, and contrast it with th(', rule of their 
(^wn countrymen, greatly to the disadvantajye of the latter : 
and this in spite ol thc*ir avowed prejudice a!L;ainst tht^ 
Russians on account of their religion. 

The Oriental mind adores forc(‘ : and the irresistible 
e.videnci^ of the pow(a‘ of Russia, and ot lua* military 
might, ai>pi*als st»ong]y in ihv I^asKa'u imagination and 
l(!atls it to acce])l iht', supremacy of Russia in llu‘ h'ast as 
decreed b)' an inscrutabU'. lVovid<‘nc<\ 
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CONCI.IJSIONS OF “'niF l^lU.AS(;i AND 
I HIOR MODKRN ALHANIAN DESCICN DANTS.” 

(|;^ (UK !,A'1'K SIR W (:()I.(^>rilOL*\ AM» 1(1^ Kxr. TIIK I.ATR 

P. WASSA PASIfA.) 

(AVi,'//// 7 k>///i tfic Jainiary tmnilh r iSc)i a/zi/ nyyf/ijr/y ctt/i/if/iicJ fo the 
Jitiiuaty niiniher 1*^94.) 

W'nii \ Nd'nr, j:v juk I^dnor axd a p \ral!,i:r pAssAcii*: in ijm. 

Odvsskv in (.fRi-:i:k, Alp.anjax am> Jvnctjsji— PjA.Asr.ir sj(;nii'!- 

CA'riONS Oi' (iRI'.l'.K \\()KI>S -l‘i:f.AS4iU PJk\»A, I ,A N< il TACl-. 

- H(‘».\n-:Kic iM)]Ais in )*i:l vsciir- Pmlnk ian i kaiii:. 

^\'HRN the roiii^li iiianuscripl, ol whicli we now i^ive the last portion, was 
|)]a<:cd in tnir liands for j>uhli^.ation in tin* Asiatic Qaarlcrly Revieia^ hotli 
llie learned authors of “'The I’elasi^i and their Modern J )eseendanls ’’ 
seemed, to all human a])pearanees, to have* a fairly loui^ life before them : 
and we ho])cd that the work would not only have the advantage of their 
personal levi^ion while being published in instalments by us, hut also that 
they would give it a fonnal com lusion and sum up with re[)lies to suc h rriti- 
risniJ? as its ])llt)llCalion might raise. 'Those e\l)eelations were dc‘stmy«.-d, 
wuthin a year, by the death first of the erudite Sir Pm’rk.k (Jouuj iu ir n 
and then of the learned Albanian, Pascuai. \\ assa !V\su\. Since then 
w'c have .sim|)ly ('ontiiuied to edit the manuscript as it was left in oui- 
hands. 'Pliat it was the intention of the authors to add rnneh more to ii, 
in order to ('om]dete their work, it is (juite easy to percauve ; but no 
subsecjiient jxipers have reaehial us troin the pen of eillu-r author, nor vva>> 
any indication left to us as a guide to their intended eonrhision. 

It is evident that, among other matter, it had been originally intended 
to give, |)erhaps long, specintens ot translations fn^in 1 Ionic r into modern 
Albanian, side by side with the (Ireek texts, so as to emphasi/e tire con- 
tentions in various jilacos of the work.* On W’assa Paslia w'oiild natmally 
devolve the task of making such translations ; but w'e are unable to say 
how muc.h he may have actually c.xecutcd ; for though we wrote to encpiire, 
we failed to elicat any precise statement. Sir J'atrick had, however, left 
us a small fragment of such a translation ; and with this w'c conclude ius 
inaniiscrii)t, giving an lOnglish version opposite to the Albanian, with the 
( ireek text of the passage underneath. 

'The w-ork, as it now stands, is in two unecpial jiarts. d’hc first - the larger 
one- -gives a close and erudite study of Asia Minor, (Greece and Albania, 
in both ancient and modern times, whence the conclusion is drawn that 
the lineal descendants of the ancient Pelasgians, wherever else they may 
have been eliminated or absorbed, have held their owm continuously in the 
Ancient Kjieiros — the modern Albania. From philological proofs, the 
authors deduce that the modern Albanian is essentially the older Pelasgic 

See, t-.i,-., pages 92, 95, 113, e( sctj. 
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language. The I’clasgii: races, tlie aiva they occupied, the language tliey 
used, the territories they invaded an<i <‘()in|iiered are ilealt with ; and 
among other roncliisions, it is maintained lliat at 'I'roy, both the besiegers 
and the besieged were Telasgic Tribes. Interesting too is the contention, 
that after the Telasgi li.ul occupied Asia .Minor and the islands in the 
. Mgean Sea, lliey conijuered (Ireece, became gradually grecici/ed, and 
then, from ( Ireei e, re ( onquered their original settlements, whicli in the 
meanwhile Iiad themselves become grecici/tnl. 

In the sec'ond i)ait, the Ilomeric poems are irat'ed up to Telasgic 
effusions, originally sung by the bards attached to various chiefs : their 
poems surviving as popular ballads were raibscquenily collected, collateil 
and Iransl.iled into (Ireek. 

How far the autlu)rs have succeeded in jiroving their conclusions, it is 
not for us alone to judge. But whether specialists aglet: willi them or 
not, no one can fail to find in these jiages a vast amount of erudite in- 
formation i'tw art h:enlog\ , etlmoh^gy. philnh^gw history and the Honu'ric 
literature, which will repay close study. I a't us ho]>e that this work ma}' 
indiK'e oiht.r scholars to uufstigate and elncidati^ fnrilier the ptunls which 
the aiitliors have tout hed, but whit li their lamented death ilid not allow 
tliem ti> ])ring to a completi: demonstration. 

I»esith:s its ap]>earan<'e in the pagi's of the .tsidt/r Qimrferlv AVrvVrc, 
^riie IVla-^gi and tlu:ir .Modern I >csr emlants ’ is also issued in l>ook 
form, by the J ’iil ilisliing I tineiit «>f the (>riental University liestiliile, 

\Voking. as a ])t;sthmnous “ hf nicnuiritim piiblicatit)n to record the 
services reitdered l)y Sik bAiuuk ( 't>i.<.uMn >r\ to the Statiilf)ry IXlh 
International C'oiigress of Orientalists ( 1 ,ondon, iS<)i ), which was organized 
by Dr. ( 1 . . I .eilner, the Tiincipal of the Institute, and of the ( )rgani/ang 

( lommittee of whieh Sir I\atrick was President till his ileath. - -Jm >. 


Tin-: i’i<:lasgi and 'rmui'i modicrn 

Di'lSCIvNDAXTS. 

{Conclnded /ro>n paji^e 44.4 oj 1 ol. Vf. {Second Series), 
/nly- ( ycfolu r, i ■S93. ) 


Omkns i\ Ci'.i..\s(;k nrviXAiioxs. 

The importance attached to the flight of the Kagle in 
the divinations of the Pelasgi is often insisted on. Tele- 
machiis searching for Odysseus visits Menelaus, and rejoices 
on seeing an eagle flying to the right, with a* tame white 
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goose in its talons caught in his courtyard ; whence Helen 
predicts the destruction of Penelope’s suitors. Penelope 
also dreams that an eagle kills twenty geese fec*.ding in 
her palace, which lie about here and there. Telemachus 
secis, not an eagle which was sacred to Zeus, but an 
analogous bird of prey, a hawk, sacred to Hermes, on his 
right, tearing a dove ; and .\mphinomos concludes that they 
would not entrap 'relemachus. (Od. O, 172; T, 535; 
(), j6o; (), 182-52.1.) Halithe.rses seeing two eagles 

tearing each other above the. assembled suitors, prt;- 
dicts their slaughter by Odysseus. (Od. ft, i57-) I he 
dishearten(id besi(;gers of Troy, .seeing an eagk; carrying :i 
fawn by the feet and dropping it on tin; alt.ir of Zmis 
Panomphaios, take courage and defc;at the Trojans. 
( 11 . M. 200.) Hector attempting to burn the besiegers’ 
lleet, sees an eagU; bearing in its talons a live writhing 
.serpent, the .struggles of which oblige him to drop it ; this 
Polydamas declares to foretell the failure of Ibictor’s 
purpose. Priam be.sc'eches Zeus to send him an eagle, 
on the right, when about to set out to redeem Hector’s 
body. (II. il, 295.) 'Po constitute a good omen, the bird 
must lly from right to left. Lastly, not to needlessly 
multiply instances, .Aristander prc*.dict.s that Alc^.xander, who 
was of the .Shkypetar ract;, would be victorious, becau.se 
he had .seen an eagle lly from the Macedonian to the 
enemy’s camp. (Pint, in Ale.x., Plin. 17. 25.) It has beam 
before remarked that the national name; of the Pelas<>i is 
Shkypetar = .sons of the Eagle. The national or generic 
name it would appear was 

PlKKNUa.XN 'Fr.XDK PlU.VC.V OR TllK PF.LASca. 

Passing to another subject, it docs not appear that at 
the period of the I'rojan war any other than the Phoenicians 
carried on trading operations; and even in ■ the age of 
Solomon they certainly had the monopoly of the Mediter- 
ranean commerce, according to the mode it was then 
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carried - on. Having taken a cargo on board, the vessel 
sailed for the port where the. best inarkt^t was judged to bi'. 
Having disposed of as much as he could, the captain filhal 
uj) with what profitable merchandise he fouml at that place, 
and went to another port : and so on, as long as he 
fountl a market. His vi-sst:l was a (loating warehoust;, 
and his trade a coiniiicric d'cchcllc as practised in the 
present day and rt^cognised bv trt’aty in ihi; Levant. Llur 
Ikdasgi, on the other hand, were only s<!a-roI)bei s and 
pirates, laiuling and stealing whalina r they could l.iy their 
hands f^n, wliether moveable propm'ty or sla\es, or free 
])(!rsons whom llu'y afterwards sold as slaves. 

A Lh.oaiician \'essel having toiuhiul in the way ol 
business at .Syra then; found a I’luenician woman who hatl 
been stolen bv 1 ajihian j)irales fiaim .Sidon, famous for its 
brass. (()d. ( >. \\ <• know from the l>il)le th.il 

d'vrian and Sidonian ariifiirers wen: brou<‘ht .is brass 
founders and workers for biiikling .and furnishing tlu; temple, 
of .Solomon, who had I'ntereil into a treat)’ with Hir.im 
for the supply of artificers of lill sorts, carpenters, stone 
ipiarriers aiul masons, as well as metal workers. 

'Tin; fajihians inhaliited islands between Achai.i and 
Lenkas, called tin; d'el(;lioies now Kaslos and K.ilamos ; 
and they had .sold this Lhoaiici.in woman as a sl.ave to 
Ktesias son of Ormenus, Ruler of .Syra ami 1 )elo.s, w'here she 
;icted as the nurse of his son whom sh<; propo.ses to delivirr 
to these I’lnvnicians, :is the prici; lor taking her hom<;. 
Diana slays her and she is throwm overboard ; and tlu; 
child Kumaios is sold to Laertes by tlu; IMuenicians, and 
becomes his swineherd. Hence it appears that tlu; d'aphians, 
by their position and occupation, were pirates, and tlu; 
Phcjenicians, traders and slave deal<;rs. d'hi; former by their 
loci'ility must have been a Pelasgic and the latter a Shemitic 
race. At the age of the Trojan war, therefore, the trade 
was generally in the hands of the Shemites, and piracy in 
that of the Pelasgi, though the Phcenicians also kidnapped. 
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No Greek Tra[)Kr.s i,ooo h.c. 

Tr;ick:rs of the Grcek-speakinjj race are not referred to 
in the Homeric poems, nor in contemporary histories; but 
Phcenicians are mentioned as having had many trading 
stations in the Mediterranean. They were finally ex- 
tinguished by the Romans under Scipio Africanus 147 is.c. 
Their territory extended from the river b'leutherus on the 
north to Pelusium on the south, and Syria on the east — 
Tyre and Sidon being their principal cities. (Od. A, i.Si, 
410; O, 426. They were otherwise called 'feleboies ; 
Plin. 4, 12. Virg. Aen. VII, 715. Apollod.Ml, 4. Plin. II. 
47; V, 12. At Temesa in Calabria, there was probably a 
Phfenician station.) 

Pki.asoic Derivation oe Homkru: N.v.mes. 

An insuperable difficulty has generally been acknowledg(;d 
by scholars to e.xist in explaining by the Circek language 
the proper and local names in the Homeric poems. Many 
attempts have been made, but the result . has been so 
strained and improbable, as not to commend itself to any 
important investigation. This tlifficulty at once disappears 
if the Pelasgic language, in the form iri which it has 
descended to us, be invoked in aid. Until recently no 
attention has been bestowed on the Pelasgic category of 
speech. The first who seriously and systematically investi- 
gated it was Dr. Von Hahn, some time Russian Consul 
General at Janina, who.se book contains most interesting 
information more especially applicable to the Tosk division. 
But since that time, some forty years ago, several learned 
Albanians have taken up the study of their own tongue. 
Indeed until lately ethnographers were at a loss to what 
division the Albanian race was to be assigned : they have, 
among other surmises, supposed them to be P'inns. All 
these speculations have now been dispelled ; and it has 
been settled beyond doubt, that they are the descendants 
of the second oldest known settlers in Europe — the Pelasgl 
or Palesta. 
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Ini' PoKMS KOkMKKLV KXIsrKD IN' AN 

I'oKM AND l.\\(;rAt;r. 

1 he proof of that assuin|.)tion. curiously enoutjh, conics 
throutrh a tonntj’n, and, in sonic rcs])ccts, a dead laivna'^c- ~ 
ihiit of the Homeric poems; and allhoLi^li tlie allegation 
that the i)oems «.“\ist in their original form can hv no means 
he supported, yet sufficiimt indication of tlndr origin is 
contained in the poems themsc'lves, to prove conclusively 
thc.-ir previous (‘xislenci^ in an okler form and lanj^uai:j<-“,--- 
at least oldc-r in that locality whence the; (.'jiaa.'k rata; came. 
It is im[)ossible tt) ascertain, or to do moia than conjecture ; 
but two th(;ories are jjossil)le. If there bt; a third, the 
distinguishctl statesman who has made llomer his spt'cial 
study will |>roi)al)ly add it. bather the .so-calle.d (Ireek 
race was anterii.)r or jxxsterior to the lN;la.sgic immigration, 
Philologically speaking, tlie antitiuity of the two languages 
is pnjbably .about the saim;, taking into account that no 
remnant of archaic Clreect; exists. Now if the (ire.ek race 
arrived first in the west, settled ther<;, and was concju<;red 
and subjugatt;(.l liy the Pela.sgians the mort' warlike race', -- 
and remained in a subordinate positi(tn, it must be su])pose.d 
that their culture, sup».;rior to that of their coiKpierors, 
pierced through the barbarisni of the. dominant class. It 
must be borne in mind, that this must have liappened long 
before the invent'on of writing."^ d his theory, therefore, 
would not account for Cireek becoming the written language 
in preference to Pelasgian. The Oree.k historians, how- 
ever, do not even hint at such a theory. (.)n the contrary 
they-imply that wh(;resoever the Greeks came from, it was 
subsequent to the arrival of the Pela.sgic immigrants ; and 
they never call in question the diffcrt;nce, bf)th in race 
and language, between themselves and the. I’ela.sgi. The 
information of Herodotus is, however, meagre, .scanty and 
confused. He evidently knew no language but his own ; 

* Probably Pocock, had he been alive, would have taken this view. 
His India in Greece is well worth consulting. 
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nor was he able to appreciate the Pelasgian further than to 
relate that it was “ a barbarous lanj^^uage,” — although it is 
sufficiently clear that Pelasgian must have been commonly 
spoken at his time even in the Athenian streets. 

Paicaixel ok Gatclfc, Eksk am> Kvmk.vec. 

An analogy may be drawn from Gaelic, Erse and 
Kymraeg ; for although the two former are spoken by a 
large bilingual population, not only in the countries to 
which they belong but also in both Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, — nay even in London, — and Kymraeg in many 
border towns in Wales, yet the general population only 
know them as “ barbarous languagt'.s, ” with which they 
have no acquaintance whatever. Even the: great novelist, 
Sir Waller Scott, who first invested highland Scottish 
history with poetry, never attempts a Gaelic word or 
sentence without some gross and ridiculous blunder, though 
assistance was at hand, Albanian at present occupi(;s the 
same position in Athens : and though widely spoken among 
Albanian residents, not a single non-Albanian will be found, 
who knows a word of that tongue. English has swamped 
Gaelic, Erse and Kymraeg, as Greek has swamped 
Shkypetar. 

Till-: Pi:i,A.S(;i not Suitki-.ssko without .\ Convulsion. 

The se.cond possible theory is that the Greek race and 
their language arrived after the Pelasgi. If this be so, it 
could not have been a warlike irruption, or what is termed 
an “invasion in force.” History furnishes no trace of it; 
and a warlike and wide-spread people could not have been 
suppressed without a considerable convulsion ; for they 
have not been suppressed to the present day, and every 
attempt to do so has caused a convulsion. The only pos- 
sible theory would, therefore, be that the Greeks succeeded 
the Phoenicians as traders, were few in number, arrived at 
a comparatively late epoch, and disseminated through trade 
their speech, which for its superiorit)^ in all respects was 
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adopted as the literary lanjjuage, anti so became general. 
Hut this view is by no means tenable. That the (Ursigna- 
lions of the Ilomeric Heroes are significant in nn>dern 
Pelasgic affords an overwhelming virgiinua'it in favour ot 
those poems having been first sung by IV.'lasgic bards in 
thta'r own tongue. 

I’la.A'XlU SlCMl'li ATION 01 ('iRi rk WoKUS. 

I commeiH'.e with the wry word which furnished sub- 
•seijuent historians the o[>[)ortunity of jiersonifying lli>mer ; 

I-n/ir in modern Pelasgic signifies "the good"; it is 
appliixl to anything t)f «. xcelleiu:e, ami lirst <.)f a.11 t<) tlu; 
Deity. Ih ii.s /-Diir- (os) would, in its ( iiT c^k ionn, signiiy 

th(.* ('ic.)(;d INx iu ’ ; and those* ballads, worthy of that 
desiijnalion, n ccivod It t(.> distiiij^uisli tlioin from olhurs of 
inf(.‘rior f[tia!ily. 

' .XyoninrtiH’- I lu: wliu thinks or Ljivc^s atUm- 
tion, 

’.\irir tlu: bloodthirsty tlio bloodspillor. 

'k/v7o»/> /hk-chr, he who strikes with tlu* hand, 
“ rassoniincur. ' 

scjii of tlie earth, autochthon. 

\\y^i\\tiir~- I Jvhr^als- (oV) the lieavtiuly, tlie celetstial, 
one s[)runt; fiaan heaven. 

\)cv(7miu: ((»V)-~the traveller, the man of the 

way ; thus he. telN the Kyklops his name 

OjTiii € ;jJf\ y' uvhfjjr/.' oJr/i-' hi*/,' y.i?'/Pr,try.nUfrn’ 

Mr,rr,o 7, hi 7,0 Tr/pres,' irr/Jf^oi. 

In Ionic (irtiek, this is converted into a pun, for when Odys- 
■seus reviles the Kyklop, he replies it had bei'.n pn;dicted that 
Out is should destroy him. This in Pelasgic means that 
a " traveller,’’- - in Greek, that "nobody” - should be the 
ruin of him. The attempt to explain it by (jreek is 
strained, ridiculous and inapplicable ; for " wrathful ” is 
never applied to Odysseus ; on the contrary, his epithets 
are prudent, cool * to a fault, cunning, versed in wiles, 
crafty, designing, all of which qualiiic.s he .shows when 
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insulted and assaulted by the suitors, rcservin^^ his courage 
to a fitting opportunity. 

’\^aKri, — I-thak- the rugged, arid ; and such is Ithaka 
still, and such, from its rocky nature, it must always have 
been. 

Xf^uTor f-nerit- moist, humid. 

I foAiVrwp — Balhar the muddy. 

T^wiAoc — Droi-li- (oc)- the coward who fears. 

I Icit^kV-Aoc — Per-Droi U- (oc) -he who feareth not. 

Otpamiij — Dcr-i-rJ- (rjc) the black [)ig. In this, as in 
other cases, the adjectives joined with the denomination 
explain the character of the individual or place. 

\\a\i^U\ii; -Pa-ndouk~ (A»c) — one wearing his hair and 
beard ; one who has never been shavcm, — a Samson — a 
Nazarenc. 

Wuynu)\> ■ -Makon-yon our friend. 

’'iTTfKTffoc — I-pds- (oc) — whoso possesses, who is rich. 

KdfWTToc — Ka-rop- (oc) — who holds slaves. 

\vK<twv — Li-kii-oun — who is born to me or of me. 

— f-Jisit-on — of our race. 

MoAioj'fc — Malc-on — our mountain. 

Miyj/a'Soi'Hj — Mir-mc-dhen- («;) — rich in cattle. 

WipTiq-i-lartc — the high re.splendent. 

— Phase -n dor— rays in his hands. 

rioi'Toi'ooc — Poun-l-on- (or) — our business or work: 
= labourer, two “o” suffixed often signify a 
vocative in Shkypetar bir-oo-oson mot-oo, a sister. 

Kw/cAw’l — Ki-ka-/ope - who has cows. 
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A IldMr.Kit' I’AN^AUK i iiMi>ARi;i> IN i.-ii ANP Ai.isaman anh 

IHK OKMIXAI. Wini Cikl nc Vl kSlOX. 


r . U'-aiurii/ /\\ //,ii / r//^'. 

I'liK / .mli me il iliii-. 

I't- (|i V{\ ilraiultii'eHnet 

li/iii ^ l\ 

I'i 'kiL’.«>iii nil* kiilliiA 11 Ii\A»ilK' t'j'usiiia 
'^muil ti mieliri me /!ii/li '.li 

I’n i eyni-,luil slmm. hi\ -sin i tii le 'iMie 

'I' /mh' tyr.e, lixllum i!!iim.i-li \\hui, 

Ne It; .la'iim, 1« immlf -liij liii::! »l« '.tioe 

i I'i-mi-n'l (ji lNi<-, iiiiIa u kuilvie 
<Vi lu ll ki.ilmtir I'mlMiiiii-m me h *li 
I’^hin lulimn e-ml.t Jw : :.’jilli • kckle-i 
n.i'-.iii i|i m'l .iil< mii«‘ «!iu 1 ma I mi.’n* 

I '-.e i - i V i.iiwliu- I iiA 1 !•_ ^li i t \ I l I mt I<1, 

n-kii:tui-M'li nil.- k.i<| h ik-l; iiiii 
K-ii\ia!i ik'Ma'mn I'o'.ikiKi, e i-lk.i 

< > i la-hl 'Uii ila'->ls 


ki km h iiiiaj a 

< '111* PK.tIm till I'tliim. tali'- liia iMc t 
Km \ii-li' n me l;'al!\ut iiilel e i-ma 

'''n - limli i» Ilf li\a !h(‘ , j.n s?iia 

Ta hiT n-> l»r<e tf him r, it m.i i j>aii 
Kc Viiiluii m.L i par ii' miaim* ki' 

l\l!»\e ik \alli lainif me 'I'l nu r t iiu!« i/uii 

]■', taiif ii-haiK- nivi i kralal-limit i'jlih'K* 

r iMIiimfi, ii«l(i,-hta s\iii /«;!( t yl 

l-.h miia"! f«liu nu'vrn mlilun .'- 1 - 1 *k -k.*- vt-r 

"I Vfili * !i)i men, n|i iiui ijj 


(’.;i .A. /. 455- 

^.1 iu* tkiiiejiu i of lij;hi l‘fi;-ii\ 1“ 

Aui*>i.i \si>.» ha*‘. tin;.’;.*! - ol ii»sv eolnr 

'riu- ('\ iiii'. i!ii.\f I 111- '-hff[i ul 111-* flork 
'l\» *Heiiil till 111 t.t 111 ki nil t!if pastuu's 

'riu' 'A\- I p u hii li \seif im.ihli' In «l>ap, llu’ir 

liiliiei -Wi ilfii 

\W ilif li'i.ii.lani'i- nl tlif milk lileauxl in 

then -aal). 

'Difii Ml i-lei lAKi. iime l.v hilti r paitls 
Caif-n'd, .1 • 1 In y \N .'lit iiu! llii* haclv- m 1 tiif 
I am- 

ihii |iu«] ilia! Ilf wa- la- knl iinl jifii'i'ivf 
il «su ilialfi llii'ii ! ■! f av.1 . t I ivf 1 11 ! \vi! Il wnnl 
w .■!i* Imun-l am! fi.mcali'l all m\ li llnw-, 
'liif la.m uliifli i‘.iin*'(l iiu wiiil i>nt l.i'-l 
k'nl ill \\ : - Ufi;.',l!f 1 li'iWM l‘\ hi-. n\\ 11 Wi'ol 

ami Mff 

W lm Ihoiifhl with ain ii Mil»!lf piu«lfiu-f. 
'>lMpp.'il him p/'ini* m;! I 'ulyj ila imm and 

< ) lit- ■! hi I t W lif If I'M f ill 1-1 I ll. >11 ;,M I nut -n 
1 Ilf 

' 1*0 il.iN ii»m thi faNfiii'' -mil \v is imt lliy 
W I ‘lit 

Ti « ! I I .la i !( alw t \ - ! n t hf la -I : I Imu al w ays 
Wf n' ' a • 'lil ills! 

W'alkma wiili pii-lf I'm* In-1 nl mv slai ji 
\\'h« Il li.i \ NSfUt nut In Iffii ^^\\ I hf Iflulfr 
fit »w .*1 •- 

Wlm il -pimi'; iijt ami iitVfifl tlif 

]ia - lull s. 

Alwa\‘. ilif In -I nn llu* hanlf nl the iiveis 
All ilmu u'Mif, ami llu* fvemiip, liif Im'-l 
A lt iftmii *1 tn til) -tail willi tliy lii-ail 
iiitiam. (i : 

Ihit iinw tlmii art hi.'fiimi' tlif -Inw'f-I nf all. 
1 )n-l ill. ai 1' f ! the pa 111 h -i lliy m:i--|t'i 's rye 
Win 111 alifi 'lia'iim' liii ii imah* 'liiiiik with 
wiiif ami ai'ifi i >y liis Iflinw 
A man flf iinNfii a m.m -iiiijci t in flealli. 
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' Hf.ia; o’ //pi'jtVria <jKU'rj /mOuOui. rf'\oi Ili.jv. 

hui Tur i'lTiLTO l^Ofu’n^ o’ Ct.tfTiTVTO dfintyu 

th'}\nai Of’ ^Ji(^-qKov dprjfJifSKTOi Trrfd m/i-o/k' 

ui'Oara '‘/(ift <T»/;a/ia'y* fJ'ro. UpoLt- o oovinjoL hahf'fiTLP 

Tt tfi'in* pd'i nuvnev oiojp eirr fjLaif.TO p^ra 

ofiOdiv ftTTaorwP ' rh ptjttios ovh 

10 ^ ni f/r’ fi/jorroMj*' oiojp trri ffPOLeri otd*.PTo. 

iarraTos df)Ptuj!i /xf/AioK ^(Ttux^ Ovpol* 

\dxPLp OTf LPij/JLfPOS Kai t/ZOt TTVhlPd €fjpOPf OPTl. 

TOP o' tTTifJt-acrrrdfiepos Kparfpds J lo\ff/>i7/zo5 * 

Kplf TTCTTOP^ TL fJLOi wSf did tTTT^OS {(TCrt'O JJ.il\'ji?P 

I'crraros ; on rt irdpos y( oiu)P, 

d\Xa TToXf TTfiCiros p^fieai rip^p' &pOta ttoo/s 
uuKpd (ii^ids^ npCcTos 5c pods worapCiP dtpiKapt iSy 
TTpiuTos di <7Taf>/z.6i/56 XiXaUat dwoptffjOai 
icTTr^pLCi ’ pvp avTc TrauvcTTaTos. 'q (tv y duaKTos 
dpOaXfJLov TTO^tci?, rbp ap^p Kahus €^,a\du}crtp 
ai'ip Xoypois erdpoiai 8afxa<r<rd/JL€Pos <f>p€Pas otpip^ 
(^rriSj dp oif TTUf tffqfJiC Tr€<f>vyfi^pop fipai dXiOpop. 



GR/l<:CO-BlJI)I)IIISTIC SCULPTURE. I. 

'I’nK lamented death of the Veteran of Indian arch:\.*ologists, General Sir 
.Alexander Cunningham, has called forth an exhaustive obituary in the 
'I'iwcs of the rst December 1*^93, which, however, omits to state his 
l)rerisc relation to tl.e ciuestion of the ** Grir.co-lnidd/iistic'' scuf/ytures^ 
which I first so named, as will api)ear from the following account (in the 
Indian I^i/idiL Opinion of the i ith h'ebruary rSyi) of my discoveries 
during the ( ’hristmas vacation of 1S70 on, and beyond, the Panjab hVontier. 
Xothing could have been more emphatic than the support given to tnat 
apparently incongruous appellation by General Chmningham in the bitter 
< ontroversy which tlie term, now accepted as a matter of course, then 
evoked among hajrf)pean Orientalists."^ Mr. f?hildcrs was foremost among 
those who denietl the Greek innuence on tlicse s(:uljjturc.s, and ascribed 
them to an indigenous native development m the obsc are recesses of the 
Himalayas ; other Scholars, especially in Germany, found IJy/antine 
eclujes in these specimens (jf Indian An, forgetting that tlu.‘ intluences of 
inaritine coinmerce hid not historically extended so far North, whereas 
Greek and other authors had narrated the successes of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great in promoting (ireek art, religion and institutions. 
Professor Max M filler admitted its possibility in bis “Chips from a 
Gorman W'orkshoj) Professor Weber found Greek intluen(*es in his 
'‘Indian Piterature,” but only those who combimal Greek with OriiTital 
Scholarshij), in a more than usual degree, were ready to admit that the word 
“ Graico buddJiistic ’’ designated a ]>criod not only in the History of Art, 
but also in that of Religion and in General History. 'Phe inlhience of 
Greek Art on Indian Archilccinrc had bteu conjectured before, more 
or less plainly, by General (Ainningham, Mr. W illiam Si4n[json, I )r. W. H. 
Bellew and oiheis, but the point at issue was not one mainly of art, and 
not at all of its aichitectural .sub-division, but of what liistorical or mytho- 
logical personages or events these scn/p/urcs rei>resented and when or how 
it was that the lliuldlhsm of the North of India had received these 
CJassical inspirations? Mr. A, Smith, of the Indian CMvil Service, has 
admitted them in an ac count of the history and results of the “ Gneco- 
buddhistic research, which is, by far, the most accurate and scholarly on 
the subject, though 1 regret his use of the term “ Indo-Roman.’* Dr. 
L. A. W’addell has shown that even modern l.amaism cannot be thoroughly 
understood without some reference to a Greek infiucnce, and, indeed. 
Buddhism, as a whole, must not be confounded wiili the one-sided interpre- 
tations of those who are mainly ac<iuainted with its Ceylon School and has 
to be studied on the broader basis of Universal History, in which the first 
attempt, — through the Greeks — of the W'est to carry its I.aw and civiliza- 
tion to the East from which it had received its Eight, forms an important 
epoch. In my note on “Classical Allusions to the Dards and to Greek 
inlluenco in India,” rei)ublished in the Asiaiic Quarterly A'erieio of July 

Cieneral Cunniiigh.'im, in his Archaeological Report for 1S72-73, speaking of these 
Uiulilhist sculptures, says : “ Dr. Leitner has not only excited much attention, but has 
causcQl some controversy both as to the age when the sculptures were executed, and as to 
the alleged traces of GreciaYi art which Dr. Leitner believes them to possess. On the 
latter point, I must say that I agree entirely with Dr. Leitner.*' 
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1893, and in my recent work on *• D.irdislan in iSo ;/’ tlic subject is dealt 
with in general outline. I j>roju)se to go into fuilhcr detail in a future 
number of this Review, and to show the (ireek (huls and events in 
Alexander’s career by the iO])ro(lu( tion of seul[>tures that are supiK)sed to 
represent incidents in the lile and leaching (-f liudilha. 1 tind, for instance, 
in what even our great Master, the deceased C ainningliain, accepted as 
lUiddha's dream or temptation by the illusions of Maya, a meie sober 
representation of a reference in Arrian to the ilisciwit« in of the Mace- 
donians in having to take ])art in Indian processions. Why, indeed, 
should Maya tempt lluddlta willi pageantry that U'ok place '^00 vears after 
liis death ? lor, on the sculpture in t|iie>tion, llie \’ices and \ irtues of the 
procession are a<C(unpanied by sohlicrs with (iteek fi<es, chess and 
weaj>nns and arc* masked iii prci i^ely tlu‘ same maimer as thes are to this 
tiay in the pantomimic proc:c*ssi(His 01 j)la>s in d'ibelan M t)nast(. l ies that I 
first saw and <les< iibtai m 180=,. when, we)<,onied as a follower in tlu‘ 
focUstej'S t)f tlie Pelingi 1 >a*'a ” or Iv.iropean dis< ij>lc‘, the lluiigaiiaii 
( 'soma de K''i*>s, at I'ugdal in /ansk ir, I 1‘oiind a comlition of Ihicldhist 
traditioiis and d«>« \eiy dilh leni, imivaai, (lom llu‘ < onj<;clmcs of Pali 

Sclhjlais and of tleiman j>liilos(j])hei o, even as u‘g,nds i 1 h‘ pr.iclical view ol 
“ Nirv.ina ’’ and of an eventual I )cily, loncedefl in aflinnativencgalive 
propejsi lions. In i S;:) ( arne I he (lisco\ ii y of “ ( Iraa'o biidilhism,” which has 
now ('(ic.ipu red a S( liool, but Ij.ss few Sc lmlais. 'Phis Pnnldhism has to be 
interpreted b\ i oiiis, ins( ais and :>« uiptina's, with llie light ot bist»)iians, 

tluit aie admiied l)iit not lead, ami even of tlu; lUuldbisin of 'Pibta, as it 
still survives and is, rC last, dealt with, not in my own general snggc‘siions 
in but in the maslerly manner in which 1 )r. \\’arUlell is bringing it. 

Inihae the jiuhlic'. In tliis issue I < on fine myself to the /lis/orit/i/r" of 
the dis<oV‘.ry and ajipellaiion of Ciraa o buddhisti<' sculpture, " ami I (jnly 
add one illustraiitm this lime in order to siiow how obvious and “near and 
yet bow far *' lias hei*n the (".reck inlerpi etaiion of that s( ul|Uure, wlien 
compared witli Citlier Indian carvings. (1 . W. I.kiim k. 

I )is( nvia- V ol Sr rij- . n-j i..'^ .\ I "Fakh I J J 5 \Hi o.n riii-: I‘.\nj.\I 5 I’'konmjo<. 

In spite of tlie succe'^s c^f I )r. Ilellew at Sahr i-lJalo] and othe r plac es in 
\ usul/ai a success attested by bis ri*markable colh’clion at llu* Lahore 
Museum the neighbouring 'l aklu i Jiaiii (m:ar Ilcjti .Murdan) Iiad never 
been properly exjihired. Dr. i.cilner, during a short visit of two days 
during llu: last Cliiistmas vacation (in 1870;, had the singular gocjd Ibrtiine 
to bit upon a mine of sculptures, which has since proved a vi:ry rich one, 
and fi'om wiiicli some really go(.>d things have been excavated ; be, henv 
ever, was unable to benefit by bis liit:k, as he had to burry back to Jaihorc. 

The C Government, we are glad to hear, have since despatched a jiarty ol 
sappers, who are digging all over the; place. 'Phis Government emght to 
have done loijg ago, and we trust tliat the exploration will l)e carried on in 
a systematic manner. The following is the account of the discovery placed 
at our dis|)osal by P)r. Leitner, which may perhaps interest some of our 
readers : “ 1 had often thought of a visit to these ruins, although told 

of the fiiilure of previous visitors, I derived some hope from Dr. Bellcw’s 
remarks (page 131 of his ‘ Yusuf/ai ’), and from his suc:c:ess in the cxcava 
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tions whic'.h he had rarric^l on in Ihc ncii^hboiiring Sahr-i Balol. W here 
‘ frn^mcnls oF scenes sc:iil[)liired on tablets’ could be Found, it was not 
im|>robabIc lliat entire statues would be ol)tainable, whilst even an examina- 
tion of ‘ Fragments ’ might alone yield important results. I availed myself, 
theref(jre, of the last C'hrislmas vacation to proceed to Hoti-Murdan, within 
a few miles of which is d’akht-i-liahi, with its hitherto mysterious rows of 
walls, that look like the ruins of an ancient fortified city. In the early 
morning I crossed the spur bearing the same name to its northern side 
being accom[)anied by Samundar Khan, Havildar, and Kale Khan, Sipahi 
of the 2nd Company of the Cuides, whom Major Jenkins of Hoti-Murdan 
had kindly j)]aced at my dispersal. Four coolies, headed by Nia/. Beg and 
lla/ret Shah, calling themselves Mohmand /amindars oF Sahr i llalol, were 
also present on the occasion. Starting at once for the 'Bakht i Patlishah, - 
the ruins on the extreme west whic h overlook the dtrad c'ity I gradually 
worked my way back to the <'c;ntre of the town, ascending and descending, 
as the case might be, every one of the intervening ridges, and cNamining, as 
far as possible, every cnie of the structures on our way. ICven this pre- 
liminary search was sufficiently rtanimerative. By 12 o’clock we had found 
25 fragments, chi<‘lly of slate, rciiresenting portions of the human body, 
religious and other processions, architectural carvings, etc., whilst in a 

sjiiol where Dr. Bellew had left a heap of fragments, was dist'overed, close 
to the surface, the htxidless trunk of a very large statue with most artistic 
drapery. 'I'lic most prolific jiarts of the city were? at the bottom of the 
hollows between the ridges, for to it, in i!oursti of lime, any detached por 
tion of a building was, of course, likely to be drifted. 'These hollows, 
therefore, received our first attention. On taking, howtivcr, .i general view 
of the city with priiiei[)al reference to its eastern side, and rellecting on the 
probable cause of the comparative failure of previous t^xiihuntions, it 
occairrcd to me that. SN[)icu'nt anouniHce had not been made far the Jaliin^ in 
(if foo/s and 0/ ihc hipi^hcst portions of the ivalls. These woulrl naturally fill 
the roads. They were unlikely to have much carving liestowed on them, 
and idols were unlikely to be placed, almost out of reach and sight, at the 
tops of houses. Any amount of search by visitors among the deljris of 
roofs or in streets was, therefore, unlikely to yieltl muc.h. Disregarding, 
therefore for the present — what I conjecture to liave been the main 
thoroughfare and the ‘pia/za,’ we devoted ourselves to what was clearly the 
inside of houses, and presuming the most inaccessible edifice to be the 
temple, we began to after removing the slates obstructing the way, at 
the third house in the second row on the extreme east of the city. Half a 
foot below the surface we came to a circular slab, under which a female 
statue was found. Another slab, with broad linos, concealed the figure of 
a warrior, whilst a third with numerous and narrow lines covered a carved 
group of boys. 'I'hcn, as we dug on, we found more and more. At last, 
the approaching darkness of the ev^ening put an end to our search, which 
was resumed next day with equally satisfactory results. 1 was, however, 
obliged to return on the third day to Lahore, but I made arrangements for 
continuing the search in the above row. Major Jenkins has also very 
kindly promised to send me a sketch of the Takht-i-Bahi ruins, on which 
I propose to mark the places which should, in my humble opinion, be dug 
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up, for the <H)nsi\lcration of ( iovL-rnnieiu. fu is, wliirh you luiisi laht- 

for whiil ihcy are worth, seem to me to ileserve a little iioli('e, as tlu'v 
establish a (a)iiieiilen« e, with certain ‘ hanlu dist'ovc'ries.' "I'lu' Kini; ol 
1 akhl-i- bahi, an idulait)!', laul a lieantiful tl.iiiL;htoi , Mahmiul (t>f Ciha/nit 
had established his seat at Kani^att, and wnh hiiii llu* piiiu\*ss fell in h»\e. 
He availed himseil ol this attaelnmait to induee her to betray her father. 
'This led to ihi.' eoin|iiest of 'Taklit i Halu aiul the al^olitii'ii ot idolatry, but 
.Mahmud, learine that the fair traitor miehl provt: ei'ualb false to him, 
t*\posed her on the highest rock it Rani^att, where, so luns tlu* h*L;end, 
the rays (jt the suti melted her tleliiMte bodv. In(Iili;it, A/ru, the >ounaest 
ol thitv lairy biollu rs, becomes a human bein^ by ( iiu arnaf i()n), 

atul kills tile tyrant of that re-ion by throwm- brands of lire* up(m him, 
iindiT wliieh lie mi lls, as his soul is made of snow. 'This tyrant, railed 
Sliiribadalt, had a dan-hter who fell m lt»\e with A/ni, and was tlie nu*ans 
of betr*i)in- her lather ( wljo oei'upied an impre-nable easi !•* ) into her lovei's 
hands. A/ru, on as•'enllin^ the throne, also seems to have established a 
new reli-ion, for he abolisheil the human saerifiee whieh had been offered 
to the ifanon Shinbai.iatt and substituted for it the aiuuial saerifiei^ i>fa 
sheej) Irom each ol the ( iilLiit inliabitant'A. I'hi; sii oiid fact leftas to llu‘ 
('onsi riK 1 ion of llie luuises, whieji is similar to that adojUed, in main 
instani'ts. in (lilL'it. .\s I )r. Reliew' says (pa:.,e i j.| of his ‘ N'lisiil/ai ’) 
‘most ot the lioiise^ eousisi of only two rooms, one abovi* the other,' ‘the 
hem- leached lojin tlu* outsidr by a lli:.;ht ot sioni* steps built up 
with ihi- wall.' Othci-' an* ' in the lorm of quadraUL^lcs vsith looms alon- 
i*a« h side into a ( l Utral ( ourlyaid.' I neeii s< aria ly add that I draw no 

inferenee from these laaniadences at ])resenl. W'ith reyard to tlie stalui-s, 

they apjiear to me to be ( iras'o- ] miian and lUiddhistie. ShouUl 1 find the 
necessary leisure to compare them with others of a similar chaiaeter, 1 
mav venlmi to re .s an opinion rei;ardinL; them. In the nuanwhile, it 
is satisfa( toi'v that ihe (iovernment have sent out a party of sappe-rs, and it 
is, in the interests of siaVaici', to be hojied th.at the amiomu'ement, made in 
the following; e\lrart from a letter reci ived fn.un Hr. Ilellew, may prove 
eorrecl : ‘ 1 liear lliat the mine you discovered on raklu i JJahi has proved 
:t very ric h oiw, anil that some really ,^ooil sculptures have iieen exe.avated 
from it. 1 shoultl be {;lad to hear that \ou meant to earry on the ('xjilora- 
lion. 1 am ])ersuaded llait there are many other [ilaces in tin- Yusuf/ai 
district cMpially rich in these remains.”’ q trust that tlu? last sentcaice 
will induce the Archa;ologi('al Survi^y ’ lo rlev'ote themselves to the 
Yusiif/ui district early next winter, when, it is said, llieir o[)erations will 
begin.- Indian Of^inioN, Lahore, / ith k'eliruary, 1S71. 

My servants continued the search with execllenl results. Subse([uently 
I exchangi.'d the Lahore Principalship for the Insiiectorship of Schools of 
the Kawulpindi Cin'le, and on my toui along the frrmtier T found, or pur 
chased, a number of seulptures. T also desfiatched my Swati retainer to 
his native village, wHere he dug uj) and brought into the Punjab, not with 
out danger, the first specimens of sculptures ever jirocured from that inhos 
])itahlc region. They are a proof of the former ascendancy of Buddhism 
in that country, and of Greek art in the Himlukush — Daniisfan, 1872. 
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'To me the W'orlcr.s Fair ]^resented a spectacle that exceeded all my 
cx|>ectations of grandeur. The majestic White City where poverty has no 
])lare to live, exercises over the mind such a charm, that its defects, like the 
dark spots of the sun, are invisible to the naked eye, owing to the great 
halo of lustre that ])ervades ihoiighoiit. I.ook from the lake, from the 
tower, or from the Hying trains, its attractiveness is the same. Poets 
evolve creations from their imagination, which can be enjoyed by the 
imagination alone. But here, the great poets of science and ait have 
created things which can be perceived by the senses and then dwelt upon 
by the imagination. 

When I entered the 'Transportation Building by the golden gate 1 felt as 
if I were in a world of unmixed bliss. Of the multitude that meets the? 
gaze on all sides, no one is sullen or sad. 

Here we have all the imiHcments of minimising distance. 'The history 
oi' the progress of the art of locomotion is depicted by examples of carriages, 
ships, cycles, steam-engines etc., etc., of different periods. 'The camifort and 
s|)eed of the present conveyances, when compared with the slow motion 
and repulsive form of the wooden carts of more ])rimitive ages, exi'ites 
wonder at human skill and ingenuity. 'The “ Director (icneral” l^ngine is 
reported to be capable of running nearly a hundred miles ]^er hour. The 
magnificent saloon cars and the state rooms of the standard lihips exceed 
in splendour the royal hall of an Oriental prince. But the objects which 
lend to increase the material ha[)piness of human beings- are not imac('om 
jianicd by others calculated to destroy human beings iheix'selves and all 
their works in a twinkling. Steel armour plates and breech-loading guns 
of enormous sizes and powers stare at you wnth their ominous looks, and 
inform you that the present civilization has not been successful in abolisii- 
ing the profession of freebooters, because instead of small associations we 
have large ones each of which consists of one nation or more. 'The 
innocent Siamese or the ignorant African, the red Indian or the passive 
Hindu, is driven to accept one of the two alternatives, cither to give up the 
fruits of his labour or to end his existence, whenever lawless Might finds 
it pleasant to civilize its victims, under the shelter of the law that : “ they 
have no rights who cannot successfully maintain them.” 

Next comes the Building devoted to the subjects of Mining and Minerals ; 
various useful and curious mineral products are exhibited in large quantities, 
as also machines and models. There is, in the gallery, an assay office 
where useful information is given to those interested in metallurgy. 'J'he 
Klectiic Building is a building of wonders. Here Edison, the great 
magician, produces sunlight at night with a slight turn of his \vand ; brings 
to you the voice of your friend several thousand miles away ; conveys your 
autograph instantaneously to any distance ; records speeches, songs and 
musical notes t6 reproduce them at will ; puls the air in motion ; and 
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supplies force, as well, t«) heavy ninchines. I'.lectricitv ( ures headache,- 
carves ^lass, c'xlrac ts iron as well as refines s^old, sii^nals the apjuoach of 
a railway train, and does other manifold scrvii cs to man. 

'rhe Tiuildini^ dcvotc<l !o Manufacture is the Lireatest huildiivj; in tlie 
World and draws you irresisiihly to itself. I leu* f ranee has the most heauti- 
tul collection ot goods oi silk, wool and lauton, ami fiuniluu.*. riiose who 
are familiar >vilh Russia ihrijiigh such s<'anty u i>oiis as imly ajipear in 
newspri])ers and Ixjoks, arc led to helieve, when they find themselves 
surrounded by samples of her art and manufacturing imlu'^try, that she is 
by no means inferior to other «'ountries. (lerrr.ans have >hown their 
lo\e of music by tlie great variety of musiial inNiniuunis. (’iiina, the 
I Vam e c»f Asia, has a ]>a\ i!ion s]»lemlidiy decorated with lu r aitisli'.* goods 
of which almost all have bi'en sold, unlike llie talc- ot iUher t-vhihits. lav 
ihnibtedly, the “pigtails ’ surpass the pig c'atcas in handii lafts. Thai Imlia 
has Ix-en im])ovensiied is manifest Iroiii the small yet nic i‘ exhibit in llu* 
gloomy \erandali fioiii wliicii an Indian \ isiior cannot buiavcii the ga/t* 
in shame and dismay. AVhere, where is Ikm' am ic rit gioiv ! We au* 
“proud (d* tin; pa'^t. and la/v amidst ruins/* tliough not “a worn out 
stock.” iJy tins inourniul miniature she repioachrs her sons lor their 
narrow mindedness, di'>union and iiupoteiv' e. S1 k‘ laments i(^ see that, 
though under the rult' of her cmlighlemd. h(>nest. just ami fut' sister, 
instead of lespc'clirg^ Ik i* ('oiumon Iximl itei stms slaughter one another 
at the instigation, direct or imliiecr, of some* lilood lliirslv K^iksli.asas. 

In the .\usirian j>avilion lh<re ,are ({laruung glass-wares made in 
lUihcMuia. Accoiding to the nai ration ot a llohemian genileinan the 
jiresent hauptaor of .\usiria has not the loyal homage ol the r>c»heniians 
who would pre fer to place themselves under KusNia if ilu y cs)uld do so. 

bwiss woodwork is sec ond U; mine but that ot ('hina. 

'The L'niled Slates oec upy a large portion ol this building. 

W hile our (.\es are enjoying the sight of skilful works iu gold, silvei, 
cajjiper, brass, iron, ivory, wooii, silk, c'otton, ami wool, c‘lc'. ; :ind the mind 
is absorbecl in the; liapj^y rellexion that man ran prodm c; such m.arvc'ls out 
of rude inalenals, our atlenticjii is suddenly drawn towards a butclier’s den 
by the shocking smell of the hides, carexas'^es, tails, featiiers, c t('., designated 
by I’nc name of “furs.'* 'J’he barban.ius trilies of Anurif a iiserl to kill 
their fellow beings to adorn themscvlves with liuman sc'alf.s. 'J'hc mcjie 
humane tribes (3f the world desist from killing man for the; sake of ulili/ing 
any portion of his body. So also, amongst the flesh caters less ciiltiired 
societies “murder” lower animals fc3r the sake of making ornaments ami 
garments : and the better c nltiircd, only for food. 'I'his desire of dceo 
rating themselves with skins and dead birds is a remnant of the barbarism 
of the ancient times : a remnant of which even tlie mc^s*. barbarous com- 
munities ought to be ashamed in this era of science and art. Hentharn 
and Spencer agree that “that depravity, which, after fleshing itself upon 
animals, presently demands human suffering to satiate its ajjpetite” should 
be prevented by “ making criminal gratuitous cruelties.” /Rhe aborigines 
of America have no reason to give up their liking for ornaments of teeth 
of sharks, skins of animals, and of feathers, so long as their civilized 
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confiuerors do not show their superiority in this themselves. The most 
lamentable circumstance about this barbarism is that it is cherished by the 
fair sex which should be the source of gentleness, purity and kindness. 

To mention the various educational exhibits would take up too much 
s]:)ace- Americans deserve great credit for their institutions for the educa- 
tion of the American Indians, d’he members of the wild tribes, not only 
receive free education but are supported entirely at the expense of the 
States, liowever l)lameworthy their past conduct towards the Indians 
may have been, the settlers evince a keen sym])athy and compassion 
towards the dey)arting race. When the secretary of the Institute was 
pointing out to me the change effected by education in Indian boys and 
girls, her eyes were beaming with internal j<jy. d'heir training, before 
extinction, includes prac'tical lessons of sclbgovernmcnt ! 

In America the Kindergarten system is ] prevalent in many elementary 
schools. (’hildren are not forced to learn a fact, l>ut their curiosity is 
artificially encouraged atul satisfied by a sensible governess. America 
provides for the masses ample means of ac(|uiring knowledge. In free and 
liberal education alone lies the safety of a real republic:. It can never die 
or deteriorate so huig as the citizens are kepi alive to tlicir duties. 'rhe> 
will have no danger from within and none from without. What potentate 
would be so foolish as to conceive the idea of sacrific ing money and time 
for the concyuest of a people whose spirit recognises no sujK-rior except the 
Almighty ? '^The govc*rninent that either ]>ositively or negatively inc-liides 
any class of Its subjects from sharrng in the benefits of education must be 
tyrannical, because it not only refuses to its subjects their “ birth-right/' 
but also reduces them to the level of beasts of burden and inanimate 
machines ; lest they might cease to sacrifice men, women and children on 
the altar of its greed, formerly, it is said, light came from the JOast ; but 
now, as far as material civilization is concerned, the American beagle has 
soared so high that both Kast and West may, with advantage, look up to 
it as the greatest propounder of the ccyuality of man, and as the wisest 
distributer of pleasure and pain. I'he Agricultural Building is slocked with 
the many products of the surface of this earth which supjdy the necessities 
of human existence ; together with these arc exhibited agricultural imjjle 
ments and machinery. Here it is made evident that, with the aid of 
science, we can produce any sort of cereal, plant or vegetable on the 
poorest soil by em])loying the appropriate means. 

The Machinery Hall gives uniform pleasure to all its visitors; for the 
giants that save lime and labour are appreciated even by the dullest 
intellects. One pump there can raise ten million gallons of water per hour. 

The “ Leather” Building did not interest me much, although the riding- 
boots of the immortal soldier Napoleon Bonaparte were there. 

The ‘‘ Forestry ” Building possesses a vast collection of different varieties 
of wood. A tree 875 years old, of fourteen feet in diameter, has been 
brought from California. The Axe used by the “Grand Old Man” of 
Mid-Lothian in felling trees is more agreeable to view in this forest, than 
are the trophies from ravished Hind in the Towner of London. 

To show the history of man and beast there is the Anthropological 
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lUlilding. 'The c\hihit<jrs of folklc^ro verify the <*on< lusit.)iis of the linguisLs 
ns to tlie rcbtionsliip of different fannHes of tlie Human kn<'e. 'That Iho 
l*ersians, Oreeks, Romans, Hindus and other liram hes (»f the Aryan 
family, playi'd the same gauges, worshii^peil similar iRiiies aiul had similar 
soeial cu.ston^s is pr<^ved most i onviueinulx . Net tl^e oiigin of man is left 
in (»hst:iirity . Tfere Ikirwin’s thei>ry is siippoited otily l-y the skeletoits 
of tailless monkevs. 

I'hc ijuaint luensils, dooi juists with eniblem-> ol animals rej)resenling 
the families of i}»e owtier aiul his wife, otnameiUs, arms, tools and tlresses 
of Atneric'.an liulians are tin.' nu^st intiaesting articles on ilu- main lUuir. 
Near the Anthropoh)gicaI Iliiililing are tht‘ ruitts of \ ukatan, from tlu* 
structure ol wim h, soim* ha\i* c oiut* to the t oncliisiou that llu? inha hiiant.-^ 
of Am<.riea, prior to the .^etf it.'meiu of the iiihes that greeietl ( 'ohimhiis on 
his landing, were n'.ore advam e<i in civili/atioti than llu- trilu s that are now 
lH <'oming exliitcL 

riu‘ rejjiodiK tioii of file ( 't»n\(.ait <Ie la Rahida wh.ere ('ohinihns found 
his best friends, ami pa-'S^.d most of his youth, is full t)l assoi iai ions ot the 
great navigator. Ili^ li'lle lU ct that woiketl wcJinleJs lies at am hor before 
the m the siarrow inlet of the lake. 

Kiupp s t iim l'.\hi!)il well repays llx' fioiible of a \ 

In the I lilted St. lies (lovianinent lhiildn\i; we sec ilu* Postal l)ep:iit 
llient \\hii.h is uol nnwoilh) ol ihi: l*air. It the gi-nmal [losf olfiee of 
ihe ilile f llv. Ibae ao.- < sldbil* d \a>i<»us moths ol < onveyliva mails ; 
the oid time Ibx ky Mountain mail <'oa< li ; the horsmnan ; the cyclist ; the 
slediL'c drawn by i.logs ; etc. riieix' arc kept innuiuerairle stamps ami < oms 

dillcrenl years ami ililferem value. ‘riicre are sauijile’; of lam}»s ami 
models of light ^ am.1 marine signalling apparatus. 

'I he Patent Office is reph tewilh imxlcls tif mimcroiis inventions. In 
thi* War Heparlim-nt, yt)u are sliown how guns ami cartridges are manii- 
fhetnred. 'Pin Ti- Is tlr^* br<^n/e <*anm)n ol Oreiil Ibilain with insr iiption.s, 
■‘Made in 175*; ’and “ ( 'ajatulalion at \hjrklown irgh Ocioocr i7.Sid’ 

To ilu; east of the (ioverninent Jiuil lir>g is the i cpr I 'u iit.ajon of a batllc 
siiijg in whiclj yon s j the storage of ammunition, the hfi; of tlx; crew, iljc 
manner of turning the big gnus, and ilic re.^t of the e'juipage. Vhyu 
woiukr lioNv a big shi[) '^' like that r oiild )u; bnjiight in that lake wliich lias 
no navigable < oinnrunic;ui<jn with the .s<. a ! 

'The name <if “ Idsheries Piuil<]ing ” explains itself. 

St iilpuire, painting, drawing, carving, engravirpg, are ail collected in the 
Art (ialleries to bewilder with wihl admiration the hasty visitor whtj passes 
frtmi scenes of the land to view’s of the sea ; from rock to ruin ; from woe 
to weal ; mourning to music ; morn to eve ; sun to shade ; spring to 
winter ; 3'oiuh to age ; birth to death ; from earth to heaven : and from 
many com [ilex scenes to their opposite ones, \vhit:h turn and twist the 
untutored ti^iveller, till, “ tired with all these, from these would he be 
gone to find himself the same lonely man. 

* This i.s the wai>hip “"Illinui'i ’’ really not a warsliij> at all, for it was built up from 
the bottom of the lake and is fa.st aground. It is c.onstriicle<l of wo^hI an<l canvas, the 
canvas guns and smoke stacks are so cunningly contrived an<l mounted, as to he indis 
tinguishable fiom real man-o’-w'ar appliances. ICd. 

NKW SKKIPS. YOU Vll. N 
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In ihe “ W^jinan’s Ijuildinj^ we do not see women of different sizes, 
colours, and form, like fishes in the I'ishcries Ihiilclinii; ; but we see how 
far woman < oinpetes with man in manufactures and fine arts. In India 
woman generally shares with man the trouble and reward of any occupation 
con.sistent with her natural constitution : and in many cases the husband 
feels it (le^radin;^ to his manliness to allow the wife to work out of 
doors. We look upon woman as part of man ; bec ause the wife is calle<l 
ttn//ta7rc;aNit (half bodied) of the hiislKind and every j^irl of ai^e is a wife. 
'I’hc union of man and wife is not l.>rokcn before the death of eitlier. 
Woman’s interests art? so closely interwoven with man’s, that the rise or 
fall of one is riecessarilv that ol the? other. Man must procure subsistence 
and provide ajj;ainst d inner : atid woman's dut)' is to manairc Uie home. 
If anythin^jf is done by the husband it is done mostly for th(‘ welfare 
of the wife. llo\\t:ver iniieji luisband iind wife may be straiiLcers to 
each (U)ier before mairia^a', they soon manage to make a world of ilu?ir 
mystic alfeclions in whit li every one else becomes an intruder. 'I'hoiieh 
out women arc alnuj.st illiterate, our htmie ]iaj)piness is mon' enduring.;, 
more elevaitirig and inota; sincere, tiian what is found in lsni;land. In 
India woman rules man not by the ihrt'al of leariuL; asunder ilit‘ ties wliic/h 
are sacred spiritually and benc.'ficial materially : but slu* rnk‘S man with her 
tender tonL(iie, apjrealing eye and loving h(*art. It is easier for an Indian 
to oppose the armed legions of a tyrant, than to oppose the tyrant will of 
the wife who is cla.ssed among slaves l>y foreigner.^ — who judec Indian life 
by their own limited e\j>eiicncx s which at best, art? always sLi]>erfirial and 
confined to a few monstrosities sue h as ma\ be found in an\ civili/ecj 
(■(immunity. I an\ sure that if Mahejmedan and Miiulii t;irls are well 
educated they can t'xevcise a grc:itt?r ('hcc:k un civil ecanmotiems, such as 
recently dislnrl)ed ll.t? pt'ace of many towns, than mounted artillery, d'his 
being the status of woman in India, the ‘‘ ^Voman’s liuilding seemed to 
me a great curiosity. 'I'iien naturally the cjiiesiion arises, Why is woman 
totally separated from man, in this K\j)casiti()n ?” In KurojH? and .Americ a 
there are thousands of women who riv// 7/f)/ marry and many meue w’lio 
citjun>l. C!omj)etitic)n for husbands is as keen amongst haiglislnvomen, as 
for civil ap|)oinlments amongst the educated Indians. In the ]K)ort?r 
classes the wife marries dress and the Itusband “home’' ; in the welbto dca 
classes llie husband marries Nveallh or infiuenee or botli, and the wife 
marries the [irefix “ Mrs.” to show to her sisters tliat .she has made a 
successful haul, of c'oursc walh due regard to her position in “ Society.” 
It may be one in a hundred where hc,*arl marries heart. Marriage is a 
contract of sale of goods which are to be delivered by instalments for a 
valuable consideration to be paid from date to date. If there appears any 
“ force, fraud, duress or undue influence," at any moment, law makes the 
contract void on proof of such defect and compensates the injured party 
so far as is ])racticablc. The principle that “sending a defamatory letter 
to a wdfe about her husband is a pubiication ” serves to show the separation 
of husband and wife cpiite clearly. In such societies, it is, of course, 
necessary that woman should be able to support herself and to provide for 
decrepitude which steals upon an old maid sooner than upon an old 
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bachelor. Here are, in this biiiUiing, exhibits of her yelf-hclj). lUit these 
articles do not lend to i)rovc that civilized woman can uiulerLikc works 
requiring great physical or mental force. Woman is an ext'cllent nurse, 
lively painter, effective [jreicher, sweet musician, meUidious singer, in- 
genious needle woman, and, above all, a ( harming com]vinion of man. 

How natural it is to turn from the '•‘Woman’s UniUling” to the “(Miil 
dren’s building 1 ” They have very wisely ])la«:ed the child in the care of 
woman. Here the child learns in small school ; plays in the gymnasium ; 
aTmis<.*s itself witli jiretty l())-s and enjoys the society c»f his ('omr.ides. 

besides tlie aliove mentioned buildings, theie are buildings of the 
several states ot Anuau'a, e:ii:h ot a different siyli* : of these (‘alitornia 
and Illinois are the most important. buildings of I'lance, (Icumany, 
Hindustan, ( !eylun, Siam, japan, (hvat briiain, (’anada am idso interest- 
ing features of the (livat Mx] lositioii . A ICnrnpe;in is in eliarge of tlie 
Indian building. II- is leveled l)\ the Mahomedan anil Hindu attendants 
with greater awe than ih.-y would revere their .\llah anil Isiiwa'ra. In this 
builfling a large numb'-r of tliing.s aic- piled up, one upon another, like so 
manv Indian passengers in an unsanitary shij) ]>lying between two 
Indian ports. 

At nigiU the l'\iir\' \ eni< e presents a marvellous spei ta< le, more espeei 
ally near the (lolunduan fountain. If you Nlami midway between ilie 
fountain and llie Adniiid.-^tratiiiii buihiing, yi.)u sul- towards the east 
showers of ])earls, d.iamoiids, rubies, and i-meralds, ot light, dark and 
mixed colours, gushing forth (roni the two electric fountains; the search 
liglits dancing here and there ; gondolas and electric boats gliding slowly 
and silently over the dimpling w, iters of the canal whose bank^ are al)laze 
with light ; tenvards the we^i, you see the dome of the Administration 
huilding wliereon bright stais hold tlieir conferema* in set row's. 'I'heband 
pla)s merry tunes. 'Turn your eyes to whatever building you please, )<ai 
see hosts of suns, im.xmsainl satellites illuminating this model of an earthly 
hcaveii- 

Tlie exhibitors, guards, j)orters and American visitors are wry |)olite 
and obliging. In India when two persons meet, lliey generally talk about 
the health of themselves and their relatives; about rain and cr()i)s ; and 
about tirivate matters indiscriminately. but the favouiite topic of an 
American is his constituticm. He is iiroud of it and almost worships its 
founders. It is a constitution “to which,” according to Mr. bryce, “as 
by a law' of fate, the rest of civilized mankind are forced to move, sfime 
with swifter others with slower, but all with unre.sting feet.” May the 
American never be deinived of a single atom of Jiis present constituliun ! 
In America national feeling is so much cultivated that many other sensi 
bilitics have been paralyzed- If you tell an American that Maiman Sing 
was cruelly insulted by a magistrate, or that a guird outraged a woman 
and esca]>ed almost scot-free, he will pity neither the fcjrmer victim nor 
the latter. But if you .tell him that the Viceroy deprived a large po()i!- 
lation of the right of trial by jury ; that “ the Salt-tax, now aljoiit 2000 
per cent, on the cost of production, operates as an oppressive Poll-tax ; 
or that nearly three hundred millions of the british subjects have no rejue- 
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scntatiori in I’arliaincnt, local or Supreme, he will, first, distrust the state 
ment : next, wonder liow living and sentient beings can bear such a stale 
of things: and lastly, “glare like a lordly lion.” Kven boys of ten and 
twelve know that “ taxation without reiiresentation is the greatest mis- 
fortune of a nation (or country). In the Post Oflice department at Wash- 
ington 1 saw tears in the eyes of a lady of about fifty, when she said “ 1 
grieve to hear of an injustice to a (Oiintry.” If a government educates 
its subjects, secures the safety ol their ]>ersons and profierty, builds roads 
and public institutions for their welfare, it perforins, in an z\mcrican’s 
opinion, nothing more than part of its duty towards the governed. He 
tiiinks that a government ought to give the greatest possible happiness to 
the community, and that a good government deserves no gratitude but 
praise for having done its duty. 

'riie World’s hair is a gre‘at achievcim-ut of modern ci\ili/ation. It is 
the mart of tlie world : and the congress of all congresses, h'roni the 
peaceful and contented beiiaviour of the various nations and States that 
have made, on the hair grounds, their common abode lor a lime, one is 
led to hope tliat a da)' may come when civilized communities will enlist 
themselves as membeas of an Universal ( 'onfederacy with an interna- 
tional tribunal like the Supreme Uoiirt of Api)cal of tlie United State's 
of America ; and that nations will vie with each other, not in inventing 
uieuns of wholesale murder and desiruetion, but, in inventing and improv- 
ing means of promoting the prosperity, health, wealth and advaiu'emcnt 
of Man. 'This hope seems Utopian, ihit, if we take inti.) consideration 
the generally law^-abiding disposition of civilized communities ; tlie rapid 
modes of transmitting messages, men and goods : the ease with which 
good sentiments sup|)lant bad ; the vast increase: of resources of human 
hapjiiness that have been opened within the last lew years by tlie increase 
and spread of knowledge : the real extension of the principles of luimaniiy 
under one form of religion or another ; and the willing obedience ol inde 
pendent nations to the dec isions of impartial arbitrators as shown in the 
Behring Sea dis[)Utc; the fulfilment of such a hojie is by no means an 
absolute imt)c)ssibility. Certainly it will be long before the traits of existing 
barbarism are extinct anti wlien all the conditions will be favourable for 
the formation of the (irand Union. 'rill such time arrives the more 
World’s b'airs we have the better. Before 1 conclude I beg to (juote a 
few lines winch will not be unsuitable with my general remarks. 

“'I'hus she (Rome) did illustrate the truism, often repeated and nearly 
always forgotten, that the empire of the intellect is higher than the empire 
of the strong hand. Thus did she show, as she fell, what is not less worth 
remembering, that the actiuisilions made in the course of human progress 
are alw’ays in jeoi)ardy so long as there is any section of humanity cut off 
from the enjoyment of them ” (History of Crime in ICngland, Oven Tyke). 

Muiji Dkvji Vkd.xnt. 
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Blginiana. 

I'HK THKEK iM.EDClES AND 'I'lIE I’llUEE EIXDNS. 

Ai tkk our last number liad already been bound, a communication reached 
us from a truslworihy source to the effect tliat “ the difficulty and delay 
in .ippoinlinjf a Vic eroy for India arc aftrihufed to no nominee, hitherto, 
plcdginijj Inmself to the suppression of the opium monopoly, the reduction 
of the military exjjenditnrc and the suj)porl of the Xational (Congress.’' 
Without in the least endorsing this report, we felt that we could not with 
hold it from our readers. Scjine of our Indian conlem j)oraries by omitting 
the words ‘‘are attributed ’’ made us responsible for a statement wliich wc 
avowcdl)' had (jnly inserted as ii rc/uad. At the same time, we are ju*e 
j)aie(l to deffuid its substantial accuracy as regards the general character of 
the itegol in titans with the nominees in ijueslion. Indeed, we may add 
that two of them, at any rate, avoided an uneasy on what seem to 

i)C excuses to ('onc'cal llieir ccaisc ientious objections. Sir llenry Norman 
was in ]>erlect hc'alth wlien tlie offer first reached him, but wlien it was 
understood tluil lie would not lireak the continuity of the I'ronlier polic y, 
whatever might have been years ago his own views, he received a broad 
hint, some say a lelegrain, tliat liis withdrawal was desired. Lord (,'romcr, 
whose iM’Onlier policy is also //cZ “lorward;” Ihonglu thm lu: tould not 
aflord the e\pen.‘‘C cjf Keeping up the state and circannsianc'c* of Vice- 
royalty, but, altliougli his own liospitality may have given him an ex- 
aggeiated opinion ot his duties as Su|)ienu: liost, we c an scarcely l)elieve 
iliat, as a matter (jf lac t, lavish entertainments have ruined any Vicaauy 
since the c.lays of Lc^rd I .awrence. As regards I.c^rd hdgin, who says little 
l.)ecause lie has little to say, he is not likely to tell us the condilicins, if any, 
cjf his ajipointment, but lie may “try not to bt: lound out like Lord Ripon’’ 
m promoting any Radical programme that may make.- an Anglo-Indian 
( >lficial’s hair stand c.m end. 'Llie loyalty of the Services will, [irubably, not 
interfere with their p»-omolion and Lord Ripon found many ready to his 
hand in carrying out a jiolicy of good intentions fioni which India will nen 
easily recover. 

Now as to tlie three alleged pledges. .\s no new taxation can safely 
be imjiosed, I'lii-: Oj-ium Monocoi.v is almost a .sine r/aa )ion c:ondition of 
the present scale of the salaries of Indian ollicials and its abolition must 
entail the advent of those halcyon days when the mem tiers of the 
National Congress will take their posts on half or third their pay. Messrs. 
Naoroji and Wedderburn have not been with Mr. Cladstone for nothing 
and they all agree that “the English, above all, stand in need of discipline ” 
w^hich a willing Viceroy will not withhold. 'Lhe KxtMCNon crk may 

now' be reduced in conse([uence of the lilow that “ the I^’orvvard l^olicy ” 
has, fortunately, received and nobody who know.s the doctrinaire Radicals 
now in pow'er will contc.st that many demands of the Na j ion.m. Conorkss 
are likely to be complied with. One of these Radic.il.s lately rejoiced at 
the debauches of certain Indians in ICngland “as inspiring them with 
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( fjiitcnipt for oiir c:ivili/aiion and encouraji;ing them to strike lor their 
freedom.” W ith a Secretary of State hostile to, because unacaiuainlcd 
with, C'aste- the basis of Indian society and j^cace — with cow-killing riots 
ciire(.:ted ag.iinst Muhammadans but really meant as a protest to our 
slaughter of kine ; with Indiait f inances and C'urreney in confusion, with 
if.sidious attempts made to lower the status of Indian 1 ‘rinces, with a state 
of things tliat requires troojjs to fire into riotous crowds witliout iiuich pre- 
vi(ni.^ notice (to judge by a recent (lovermnent Resolution), it seems to us 
lliai respect for, and justit'c to, India required the a{)pointmcnt of a man 
of great and special (lualifications, not a pis who has accepted what 

Sir II. Xorinan felt hound, in conscience, to refuse. Lord IClgin has in 
his favour the prestige of heredity that is so j)i)weifiil in India, but 
even his father was, in no se.nse, a s/rojij^ man, and allhough a servile semi- 
official press now dis(X)vers him to have been “the real Saviour cjf India,’ 
it i-. notorious that the officials who had t(» do with him ihouglu little of 
him and that it was tjnl\' on I iOrtl ('anning's ar>.'^aiming all rusjxmsibilily 
that Lord I dgin diverteil the f *hina expedition to India to hel|.) ti> ('rush 
the Mutiny. In Hunter’s “ Indian lun])ire there are only the two follow- 
ing lines abuui him : His ( I .ord Canning's) siu c essor, I .ord l^lgin only lived 
till November He expired at the Himahiyan v^talion of Dharmsaln. 

'There lie is liuried ” ([lage 496). T''ven this sentence might liave been re- 
duced to “ Lord Idgin died and was buried at 1 )harmsala in Nov. 1864.” 

Mr. Keene, however, records the late Lord IClgin's spee('h at Agra, liis just 
Ire.itment of Kabul, his aversion to abnormal taxation, liis regard tor native 
cliiefs and other matters whi<'h are mu('h to his credit, and >1 his son will 
act on these lines, as ho seems inc lined to do from his utleranees and 
domestic.: sympathies, he will show that even in a Radic:al Leer “ ?iol'/cssc 
All this, liowever, is no reason for .'<sUi)pcising that • Lord Llgin was 
not offered, or lias not ac cx'pted, the; tliree c'cmdir.ons of the. X'ieeroyally 
which were atli iliiited ” to the (ilaclstcmian negolialions, and if we had 
done no more than put tlie Indian Pi css and ( )ffici.il world on the alert 
hy our comiminicalion of the report, wo should iiave been justified in 
publishing what, on the fac e of it, was only loo likely U) he true, as borne 
out l)y other cireuinstaiices within c.>iir knowledge and tiie authority of our 
informant, though, at the time, the re[fort did not refer to Lord 1 ^'dgin at all. 

r».‘gards Lord Llgin’s grandfather whose memory lives, if not in 
maible, at all events in the “marbles ” that he sold to the l^ritish Museum 
for must 1 e distinctly remembered that it was mainly owing 

to his position as Ambassador in 'Turkey, that he got the T'irman to take 
away what referred only to any loose (carved) ‘LvAv/c.v' ’’ there might be lying 
about in ihc Acroiiolis (as for other relic hunters) but not to break away, or 
tear, the Metopes, as did liis Prussian employe, and so “rive what Cioth 
and 'Turk and 'Time had spared,” as to cause the Disdar attendant to weep. 
On this “vandalism” the following lines of Lord llyron will ever be quoted: 

“ Hut w'ho, of all the j>lun(lerers of yon fane 
On high, where P.allas linger’d, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he ? 
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lilusl), Caledonia ! sudi thy son could be ! 
luii^land I I joy no child ho was of thine : 

Thy free-born incu should spare whal once was free ; 

\ ot they ct)ijld violate each sa<ldeiiinj.; shrine. 

And bear those altars o’er the long; reluctant brine.'’'^ 

Vft it was this “vandalism’’ which gave models of ( Ireck art throughout 
hAirope from easily accessible <heek originals and thus again : 

“ t'tf/'/ii /t riim : ’it rfarfts 


\.o\<\) iM.dix’s “Last” vt I IrNKKKMi.iNi:. 

W’c have leci.ived the following act onnt of the new \'i(T:roy s “ Last ” or 
rather J irsl ” pm ritn siia by one of his jaafervid I liinfermlinc 

fedlow-tTlizens : “ Speaking at a Meeting at l)nnfennlinc on Saturday tblh 
Derr. iS^^, when he was ])resentcd with the freedom ol tiie C'iiy amidst 
the heartiest wishes of his neighbours for his sucfxss in India, the h'arl 
of Llgin said that lie had not been “So Mrcii At(.b>ioMij> i.> mi. 
i*Ak\i»r (.k(n‘xi) \s i*ikM\i*s r<» ifu*: skcmoiKD rAriiS(fi' n iiut DinA.” 
Xotliing could jiossibly be written whi<-li would give a belti. r idea oi his 
Lordship s aims since he lelt Jlalliol than this Diinleriidine (‘ontession. 

I luring the j)nst Iwaml)* wiriltTs the hounds have sc'oiired the county and 
the file Light Iloi>>e have had iheir displays; but never has oiir Lord 
fdeuten.mt Ix.en obsi.a ved to mount a horse or follow the hounds or to join 
ihe Regimi ul to wliii h our (’cainty (itaillemen asj-ire, though if his Lord- 
ship has had little connection with the Light lloiseorwith the Loxhoiinils, 
he has not been indillerent lo the iin}>orlance of these institutions. 

Having, however, de.cided early lo select “the setduded jiatlis of ])ublie. 
dut\,” tie left the rejircsenlatives of other County families lo the juirade 
ground, ’ ]irefcrring lo work in some deparlinent or other of National or 
Local (hivernment. before he had completed his studies at Ilalliol he was 
returneil as one of the Meml;ers()f the Dunfermliru: rarisii School Ibjard in 
i<S 7 ^p This may be said to have been his entrance into public life. He then 
naturally turned bis allenlion to edui ation, and became an authority on 
llial subject in Scotland. As a boy, he had already ap[>carcd before the 
Corporation of the (aty of London in rSOo. His father was then [irescnted 
with the treedom of the City of London anti as he received the g(^ld 
casket containing the burgess Cerdficate, he turned round and placed the 
<: cskct in the hands (jf his son, then J.ord Ilruce, who (jccu])ie‘d a seat on 
his right, with a view to imjiress the event on the youthtul mind. At 
the ceremony of Saturday last Lord Llgin referred to this incident 
in his early life and electrified his audience by lifting the Dunfermline 
Casket and i)lacing4it in the hands of his own Son wh(j supt>orted him on 
his right. If there is anything which modest Lord Klgin hates it is striving 
after effect, but the repetition at Dunfermline of the London incident was 
intended, to* quote the words of I.ord Elgin, to “firmly impress the event 
on his son’s heart, so.tlTit he will ever hear in mind the kindness of the 
Citizens of Dunfermline and feel it to be his duty to treasure and reciprocate 

'Phe vessel that first bore these relics was wrecked. 
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the good feeling exhibited. ’ It also was on a Deer. i6th, 47 years ago, 
that the late Ivirl of Klgin was j>rcsentcd with the freedom of Dunfermline 
on his dej)arture U) ( 'anada as Ciovcrnor-fieneral a striking eoinridence ! 

“ I have never met a better business man than the ICarl of Klgin/’ said 
the oiher day one who had been associated with him on many public 
boards and who is entirely devoid of sentiment. 'Fhe writer of this note 
lias als<) had many opporumities for studying Lord lOlgin’s character and 
knows that tlie above coniplin^ent is in every resj)ect deserved. 1-ord 
Klgin tlioroughly believes in “ I>e diligent in business.” Amidst his 
nuiltifaricjus duties he has imt been km^wn to apj)ear late at a meeting, 
d'horoughness has been a feature of his life and -whatevi'r the j)uhlic 
sul)jei:t before hitn — he makes it a point to gel up every detail of it. 
'There is mj man his Kordshi]> has crossed swords more frequently with at 
the Fife Hoards than a worthy old Dunfetmline Magistrate who has the 
faculty of cx[)rc.ssing himself ratlier forcibly : yet at the Meeting r>n the 16th 
December tliis magistrate characterised his Lordship as being “one of 
(lod’s ni»bilil)’.” The chief pastime of his l.ordshij) in his earlier days was 
cricket and more recently an occasional game of golf. While at ( a.)lleg(‘ 
he was regarded as one of the smartest tieldc.as (cover j)oint) in I'.ngland ; 
at the rejo. rings at Hroomhall when he came of age ciit keL ligured largely 
in the events of tin* day. lie had played freciiieiitly for the Dunfermline 
( Vicket ( .’liib («jf wliich he is patron) and his lordship’s feelings maybe 
imagined when he one morning <»pened a Scottish daily to find a big black 
heading “Dunfermline with the haul of Klgin” X’ersus So and So, giving 
the name of the professional, lie has for many years taken a greil 
interest in the I )iintennline and M'e.st Fife Agrit iillural Socie ty and here 
again his inodtsly and dislike t(^ the “ ])arade ground” was ever ap])arent. 
At the annual exliibitions of live slock, his lordshij) was nevx'r to be found 
in the ]>rocession of carriages or amongst the horsemen wluj'weie Hying 
at intervals round the ring. Lord Tdgin was ever early on the ground 
travelling from Jlroomhall a distance of miles on fool with book and 
j^cncii III hand jotting down il\e prize winners as the judges gave their 
awards and when the “ j)aiade” lime came he was always in the crowd 
round the ring, t )ne of tlic most eflecliva- j>olilical speec hes Iiis lordship 
e ver made was in iSSp, and in view of his ajqiointmeni as Viceroy of 
India it may be worth giving a sentence from that speech on Lord Salis- 
bury’s “ black Man ’’ ; 

Lord Eiajin on Homk Rulk and ihk Hlack Man. 

“ It is .said our policy of Home Rule sentimental. Do you suppose that you should 
ask u.s to accept a policy which <lepends upon the assumption that you can hy any legisla- 
tive change make the relalions of the Irish jicoplc to ourselves friendly? I am afraid I 
mu.st confess I am prepared to make that assumption. It tleiiends a gootl deal upon what 
the sentiment is. Let me lake an illustration from what has hecn .said lately not far from 
here by the Prime Minister. Lord Sali.sbury is a great sj)eaker -so great that he can 
brush away without effort any rhetorical flies like ourselve.s. It appears to me that in his 
speeches you will always find admissions or slips which would be inconvenient to smaller 
men. You have all heard of the “black man ” epitrodc. 1 would only .say that it has been 
interesting to observfc how many apologies have been started upt)n the celebrated jihrase. 
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I'/ic Ptutf Diiliiic Press on Lord li/^in. 

It amused me much lo hnd what the Timt\< tlioiight worthy of heinj; ]>rintcd on thi'< 
j>}ira«ic. Tlie most amusin*; of all the comments xvns the arj^ument of a «:jcntlemnn who 
said that Lord Salisbury could not ]>ossibly have meant any disrespect to the natives of 
India. This j^entleman had found in his travels in certain railw.iy stations in India that 
tlu; native words mt'anini^ ‘ black man ’ w'ere |>osted up with the sanur sii^nificance as the 
u<»rd “ i^^entlenian " is used in this country. 'J'his gentleman tiid m>t seem to see tliat the 
particular colour was a matter uf sliglit moment. Wh.it really was uf imjM)rlanco was 
Ilia! the expression w,’as a feeling of contempt and race-antipathy : and that constituted an 
ofrence. Theie was another passage in the speech of Lord Salisiniry which had not 
attracted so much .at tent ion as the ‘black man’ refeicnce, but which i^ more applicable 
to my present purpose. Lni«l Salisbury was arguing the impn-.sibility of mnintaining the 
[riiperial conliid aiul I Ionic Ride ( iovernment in Ireland. He said : “ I.ook at the ease of 
Riiumania. Roumania got Iloine Rule ( iovcrmiicnl on con<liiion of lemaining under 
tile Su/.eraiiity i>r d'urkey, but so soon as the l\usst»-d’urki''li War bif>kt: tuit, Roumania 
took the side of the enemy,” In the first place, gentlemen, T wi^uhl observe that we, tin- 
inhabitants of (irtxit Ihitain, are compaied with the unsiieakable d’lnk. It is a sort of 
t lack-handeil coin[)limt nt whieli I ho[.e v\ ill be appr«*ciaioil, evem alilunigb it comes Imtn 
the hands of a wouKl-be (Itand \d/,ier.’’ 

One of ihe most trying ilnties whifdi hi.s loidship bus luid to perform 
was in eonnexion with tlie resignation hy his l>r()ther, the lion. R. I*reslf:)n 
Lrnce, (wliose death lias rtN enlly bei ii annoimecni) of his seat in i S.S(; as 
M.P. for W est l-'ite. Inollua's health had broken down and the task 

of placing the lni>l in tlie liands of tht* ele< tors was so iiainfijl lo his lord- 
sliip that he more than onee aimosi eomplelely broke down. 'This displa) 
of affeelion is eharaeteri.slic of f.ord hdgin. 1 le lias a large family five 
sons anti five tlaughleis and nothing gives liiin greater pleasure tlian to 
b[)en(l an hour will) the children in the nursery. 'I'liesc lew rougli notes 
on llie new Viteroy for India might, suggest that Lord IClgin is too retiring 
for the indispensabb.: jKimp of that higVi offic e. At the I )unferinrme 
Meeting lie indit aied that he would do all he could to uphold the dignity 
of the Vit t royalty and despite his lordship's alisence hitlieilo from the 
“ parade ground ” 1 have no doubt that the tact wliich he brings to bear 
on whatever lie does, ^vlll make him as great a sucf ess in Indian deinon- 
st!ati<ins as he is suie to be in Uie “ secluded jialhs of public duty.” 

A colliery whi< h was founded by liis grandfather is still known as the 
‘‘ Elgin Colliery.'’ A story is told of the miners going to him to ask for an 
advance of wages. On pressing tlieii demands liis lordship, pointing to a 
w’hite hat which lie wore, sai<l that the miners had more off the colliery 
than himself, for he liad not as yet made a white hat off the coals. T'he 
tradition of James Sixth and Sir Oeorge Hruce- one of Lord h'Jgin’s 
ancestors — -is well known. Sir Oeorge Bruce took the King down one of 
his mines near Culross. 'I’hc King was taken through the walkings which 
extended a considerable distance below^ the shallow waters of the I'irth of 
forth and was drawn up a shaft on to a small island. 'Die King was 
seized with panic on finding himself surrounded by water and shouted 
“ treason.” 

VVe also quote the following passage, from a proof sent to us, which 
sums up “the situation” in “the Dumferniline Bress,” which is publish- 
ing an interesting account of “ the Elgin Family.” 

“ Viewing Lord Elgin’s appointment under a national a.spect, we cir<r of opinion tha» 
no better choice could have been made, and this may be .said to ].»e the general opinion of 
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the country inn<le known throu^^h tlic press. Though this nobleman has ha<l comparii- 
tivcly Icst t-xperience than lu* might and perhaps shouhl have hail, it does not follow that 
because of ihi', lie not an able man. l^ack of experience, such as being welded to 

certain idea>. lunning m steieolypctl grooves, tloes not by any means unlit a man from 
lieing an abh> .ifliuinistiatt>r wlion placed in a posiiinn where he can exercise his gifts. A 
man out.uMu of exj lericnce of this kind, and having an open mind, is tnore likely to prove 
tin.* besi (hivfinor. \Vi^ may by way of illnstrnlion, j>oini to the late Lonl .Mayo, as the 
S' new->[i:ipcr has justly dotie, and ask w lial e\pcrienf*i* lunl he? What experience 
had bold Koselicry when ])Iaced in one of thi* nlu‘^l rcspon’^ible posiiitms in the < lovern- 
iiicnt ol till.'. Country What about I.oid'. Ifopctoni:, Abeidecn, ami many other.', ■ all 
nnirie«.I men 


COK k IkSPONDKNClk, 


NO I KS, ETC. 


LORD SAI.lsnURV AND SL\M .\ RLTL'i lA •A)N 1 -: WHO 

KNOWS.’* 

Wrni every dfftrunce to Loid Salishiir) 's evident <lei kiration in the bis.l 
** .V.siatir (Quarterly kevit.*w that “no iindei^landing fjt any kind was 
arrived at u[)mi tlie question of Siam during the tenure of ollicc of the late 
( hjvernnienl ' 1 regret, a.s a ( 'oiiservative, to he okiliged to .state from 
[Mcrson.d knowhulge that the statement of the />’e///A(r {Itr.i'lti' was well 
ivit/iitt die mark in attril.miing negotiations with I rame on the subject of 
Siam to the ( 'onservatiN'c ( iovcrimient. I can, therefore, only assume, 
Uiiless )'ou receive an explanaiivin of the following points, that you have 
erred in at:ee[)tiijg his Loixlship’.s rt‘|»udiatiijti in its ordinary sense and that 
it i.s only in a sjiecial sense th.il n(» under.slanding of any kind w.js 
arrived at U[»(jn die <|iiestion of Siam during the tenure of uifice of the late 
( lovermneni,-’ namely in regard to a inuiiy ftj as asserted by the 

“ S[)ectator.‘’ 'I'tie juiinis on whi<.h Anglo Indians in general ami (..Con- 
servatives in paiiieular would be ha]>py, if they eould pos.sibly be reassured, 
are : (a) that there were no negoiialit^ns with the hreneh (.h)vcrnment in 
1890 re Siamese houiidai ies, (b) that no result wiiaiever was arrived at, 
(e) that Lortl Rosehery had a tiihula nisa in the matter when he came into 
odicc and stated in liiiu'/ie that (heat llritain would n(.>t (uiicern herself in 
the dispute lietween l-'ra nee and Siam, re the Alekdng frontier. 

Onj-: who KNoWis. 

'FHb: (‘OLONll.S .\M) XAVAJ. Dh'J’KNCK : ^rHK LARI. OL 

IMAIRROKK 

“ Sitoif/d t/ie C(do flies proi'ide iiieir oik^i Astral De/e net's T (.See last 
A, (^). R., page 362.) 

'rhe ([uestion that you open up i.s a most import.itu one. Before long 
it will probably become one of the problems of practical politics : indeed 
1 think, that as regards sharing in the cost of naval defences, some of the 
Australian (.Jolonies have already done or contributed something towards 
protecting themselves against aggression. 'Twenty years ago there was a 
strong feeling in the Colonies that they ought not to be called upon to pay 
anything, as their only danger of attack lay in their connexion wiih 
England, and as matters then appeared there was much force in the 
argument. 
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Now all this has been changed by the scramble amongst the l^uropean 
powers for all desirable lands in the hands of uncivili/cd races ; French 
and (iCrman aggressions have become mailers in which our ( olonists feel 
serious inlercsi and they would j)robably be much more willing to con- 
tribute towards their own and Imperial defences generally than they were 
then. 

but if they do contribute they would probably also desire to liave a 
voice in the distribution of Hie Navy so that the absoluU; and coin[)lcte 
control over the movements of (jur shij)s, tliat we ought to have, would 
\'ery likely be lost. 

'The siildect is one that reijuires much consideration. 

Pi .MU K* OKI-:. 

'rm-. 1 mi'i:rial Ixs i i rr i K .\ni» i in-. C'ni on 1 1 

\V\; have received tiie following pi-rtinent suggest i(.>n fioin an anonymous 
corres])()ndcnl at llahiKjral with regard t(» a ])roj)»)sil made b) a writer in 
the last ‘‘Asiatic (juaricrl)- l\eview,’* that : ‘-'rhe Imperial Institute slu^iild 
be tile agi ■n<.v tor promoting the political union between the Mother 
( !ounlry and the seU governing ( 'olonies.” W'un No t riii: IloCsK or 

.I.O)M)S V.'JIO W.WI SO.M I'l II I NO !’( ) | »o ?*’ 

\Ve have also na eiveil a number of c'ominenis on iht? sulijecl of ‘‘ Im 
perial I'edi'iat ion/ whicli we liave (‘onsistently advex Litcd since tlu' eslahlish- 
inent of tiiis RevicM', though we did not share th(‘ hope tliat the tjolonics 
would be as entluisiastie, as are peo]>le in this country, ot spending their 
money on hnjieiial obj.cts. ^Vo have, indeed, lound a greater reailiiU’-^s 
in the (‘olonies to raise loans in the mother caiuntry and to .^])end ihem on 
speculalions under terms iiuonectly applied from the lloine Financial 
Vocabulary. 'I'liey also are not devoid of “ im])erial ’ insliiu Is in tlu* sense 
ot wishing 10 govern others, or being most fully ii:|)reS(Mired in tins cajuntry 
on suitable salaiies and by the creation ot innunn rable oflu es in Anti 
podeari lliitain ; the same time, tht?y arc leasouablv aveise to making 
over the ( onliol of tlieir finances to any fiovernmenl that may subordinate 
their interests to those )f pariy^exigencies at iionse. We, ilieiefore, lio not 
l)elieve that “the Imperial l''e(lc*r:ition I .eagne ’ has di-d fioni an\ want 
of proijosals in carrying their e\('eUenl prim iples into piau tice, but rather 
tliat, in tlie conflict lietween its labcral and ( .’onservativa: members, it fell 
a victim to liberal lukewarmness on the subject. 

At the ])resenl stage, even, the most practic al })rof)osals must, of course, 
be ot a general character, tcj be hereafter adjusted in detail, but the articles 
that we have already [iiiblished show that there is nc; dearth of suggestive 
])rop(jsals and no insujierablc difference, much less contlict, between 
Colonial and Imperial interests, but, on the contrary, every advantage to 
both, as also to India, by their judicious and generous co ojieration. We, 
therefore, in spite of the, hitherto, really ime.vplained, bec ause perhaps 
unavowable, failure of “the Imperial Federation League,’ intend to main- 
tain the good cause on Mines that will commend themselves alike to the 
independence of the Colonies, their duty to defend themselves and their 
claims to a due share in Imperial attention and government, so fiir as can 
be done without trenching on what belongs to India, which, though still 
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without ;i voice in Imperial Administration, is perhaps even more im- 
portant to our I'.inpirc than any, if not all, of the Colonies. 

I'flK DANGKR OF COW-KI FLING IN 1NM)1A. 

'I'lic celehrnted Abbe Dubois, Missionary in Mysore, in his Descrip- 
tion of the rt'opic of India, written in iSob and published by the 
List India (!tunjjany on the recoinmendatioii of Lord W'llliain Ilcntinck 
anil Sir James Mackintosh for the purpose of aiding; the .servants of llie 
(iovornment in conducting themselves more in unison with the customs 
and jaejudif.es of the natives,’ deals in Fart ii. Chap. iv. willi “the ])ar 
licular horror of the Hindus for the ilesh of the cow. ’ 

kill a low,’’ he wrote, “is considered by the Hindus as an in- 
expiable crime, and to eat her flesh as a taint that can never be effaced.’' 
'rhongh this horror is baseil at present on religion, he considers that its 
origin was the need of keeping u]) a stock of milk giving animals, as ihe 
vegetarian diet demands “ the rich and wholesome liourishmeni derived 
from th«..‘ teals of flic r:ow.'’ A second reason is that beef is too heavy and 
unhealthy a meat for die iiol c'limate of India. “ To kill a cow i.S a crime 
wliich the Hindu laws punish with death.'’ , . . “What has contrif)iited 
to render the l airopean name hateful to the I fitulus, and indeed to sink 
it in their j)ri\.ite llioughts beneath the Pariahs themselves, is the use 
whicli they luulisguisedly make of the flesh of llie cow to satiate their 
gluttony. I am not at all surprised that the first Furojiean invaders who 
penetrated into India should have shown so little regard for the most 
sac-.red and most universally eslanlished prejudii es of that people, bei'ause 
they weie not then aware of their origin and motive. Put 1 am really 
astonished that the behaviour of the Luropeans, when tij)i 3 n first setting 
their feet on the boundary of India, they began to slaughter -the oxen and 
cows did nut excite an universal insurrection, or that one single man of 
the sacrilegious invaders escajicd the indignation whii h must have burned 
in the breasts of the Hindus, on the murder of these sacred creatures, 
whom they rank in the number of their [irincipal divinities.” . . . “The 
forbearance and patience of the Hindus, wlu) have seen for ujjwarils of 
300 years, a handful of Luropeans established among tliem, sacrificing 
every day to their voracious appetites the divinities whom they adore, will 
paint the gentle, the soft, tlie lenient character of these people more 
vividly than the pencil of tlie most eloquent historian." ... “ 'I’he feeble 

Hindus content them.selves with silently weeping over this sacrilegious 
abuse and horrible violation of their most sacred customs : the trampling 
down of which they most bitterly deplore in secret. In those parts where 
idolatrous princes still reign with absolute sway, the murder of a cow 
would on no juetext whatever be j)ardoncd. An act so foul and execrable 
in the eyes of the Hindus could never be tolerated or endured but in the 
provinces where Europeans or Mahometans are the rulers.” 

In Part iii. C’h. vi.. On I\iriahs and Jti/erior Castes^ the Abbe explains 
that none but the vilest outcasts among the Hindus will take domestic 
service with the Europeans “ because the latter make no secret of violating 
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the prejudices of the peo])le among whom they live, by commanding beef 
to be prei)ared for their tal)les.'* 

It ajjpears in C’ampbelVs lloinbay (hizettevr, \ Ol. 15, Part 2, ]). 274, 
that 18 Englishmen were in 1670 killed by \hc peoole of llhatkal in 
Kanara because a bull-dog of theirs had killed a tow. In 1816 the Cl)ief 
of Hhavnagar in Kattywar had some cow slayers, his own subjec ts, executed : 
in conseciucnce of which that State was partially dc])rived of jurisdiction 
until the year i.Sd6. 1 1 isjt » ki an. 

Cii:ni'.r \ i. A. ^\^ K- Huiviunson c>n Cen^ k 11.1.1 nc;. 

1 liave read with much interest your paper in tlu‘ ‘‘Asiatic (^>uarteiiy ” on 
The (.'ow-killing Riots in India, and venture to give my views on the? cjues- 
tion in the hope that you may be induced to furthe?' ventilate so impv)rtant 
a subject. 

Amongst your rcfeienccs to authorities for the sacrifu'e at the I’d, I 
don't sec Sale. In In's discourse on the Koran, and with relerence to the 
sacrifice, he says, ‘‘'These victims must lie either slu'ej), goal"^, kim* or 
camels; males, ifeitln'rof the Iwo former kinds, and females if of either 
of the latter. 

During my service in India, I never heard at the sacrilire of a cotv at 

tiic T>akr Pd ; perhaps tliis was owing to my cm[)Ioyment ( Tolilical 
de])ai tinent ), in tiie Slates of (Avalior, Indore, llhopal and Me\war. .\l 
llhopal a ('aincl used to he sacrilh'cd. 

AUta- tlie Mutiny, of c.-onrsc it was necessary iliat our soldiers should 
have l.»ec'f, though the killing of cows was a siibjLc I lliat greatly affected 
the ( 'hiefs and every pre<’auti<»n had to be taken to avoid giving offence ; 
atler our (.K'cipjaticm of (Iwalior in iScjSScindia begged that cows might be 
s])ared, and offered to [)rc.)vide gck'Us and shee]). 'This was done until bis 
resources broke down and then there was ac:(|uiescen('c cjii his part. 

Tlnae used to l.>e frequent disliirbanees caused by the [)assage through 
(b.ralior territory c^f ( ’omniissariat ('attic ; these I invariably t‘n<|iiircd into 
and foun«l that in most cases (he ( 'ominissariat agents were in the wiong; 
cattle belonging lo viT.jgers joined tfu; herd but were not driven back 
until the villagers demanded restoration. 

The “ Jvuka ” rebellion of 1872 was a note of warning of the danger 
to our hold on the Sikh nation, and surely we cannot afford to give it 
offence by the continuance of a practice that is held in abhorrence. 

1 have always considered that the slaughter of oxen would not create 
the same indignation as that caused by killing the cow : dining the Mutiny 
I j)rocured beef for the Europeans at Mhow by a siiiqile notification that 
bullocks were reajuired for Government purposes and that full price would 
be paid for the same. 

Another point in the iiuestion is the fad that cow-beef forms the staple 
food of the British soldier ; if returns were called for from the CJornmissariat 
showing the num!)ers, male ami female, I think it would be found that the 
ox was a rara avis ! 

* This statement is matJe by Sale on the authority of Kelancl t/r J/u/r, page 117, 

which is based on a “ weak ” tradition. — Kr>. 
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With icL;anl tf) the action of the Mahomcdan leaders in these disturb 
anccs, the diit\ of ( iovernincnt is clear. An incjuiry should be instituted as 
to the procedure throughout India in the matter of the sacrifice at the date 
of Mcr Most (iracious Majesty’s proclamation in i<S 5 S, and legislation 
passed acc< )rdingly. 

A. W. i:. HurcHiNsoN, 

J.ate Resident at (jwaiior. 

'j'nr: s^^^liC)L OK iviv: sacricd cow. 

Dr. Leilner’s article on tlie rcligous riots in India has done very valuable 
service : sliewing, t'learly and ( (inclusively, that the sacrifice of cows by 
Indian Miissalmans is juslilied neither by the example of Mahomed nor 
l.)y the j)riu;!i<.e of Mussahnans in other lands ; so tliat, in abandoning this 
sacrifice, s(.> dangerous l(i the jiciu e of India the Mussahnans will (.>nly act 
in conformity ^^ith the [)urer traditions of their religion and the general 
|>ractie.c in Muhammadan countries. 

It only remains to shew, frtjin the Sanskrit Scriptures, the real meaning 
of tJic Sacavd (’ow; and the cause of the Hindus* fanatical (.levotion to 
this symbol. 

'Idle cause of religious fanaticism is, almost invariably, the crystallisation 
of faith into d<;»gma. 'Khe tirsl reverent intuition of religion, the first 
gleam of truth from the unseen world, are embodied in synibcds, because 
they are inexjircssilile in common speech. As tlie religion grows older, 
as the original intuitions grow more dim, the deep veneration attached at 
first to truths is transferred to their symbols, their garments. 

'The untathomabU* wells of religious awe and dcvolicjn spring up around 
the symbols, and clothe them with the reverciii e whicli jiroperly Vielonged 
to tlie truths. 'I'heii a fiiither stage is reached, d'he symbols find their 
expression in outward tangible objects ; and to these exKnnal objec is, in 
the last stage of religious develojiment, the dcv<Aion and adoration of the 
masses is attached. 

'Khis dcveloj iinent, or det ay, of religion is illustrated by the symliol 
of the Sacred Clow, d'heie was first, in the Vedas and 1) jianishads, the 
suoreme spiritual intuition of the divine jiowers of the Universe, and the 
divine powers of the soul. 'The active and passive energies of the original 
formative I’c^wer wert- represented by symbols. I'he identity of this 
original Power with the inmost spirit of man was intuilionally perceived. 

'rims we have, in one U]ianishad : — ‘ flie first born of brooding Sjjirit, 
born befc^rc the waters, standing hid in secret, made manifest through the 
elements,” ( IJrahina the Evolvcr.) “And the great Mother of divinity, 
born of I afe, standing hid in secret, made visible through the elements, 
(Vach, the formative word or ‘ are tlie same as the Self.” 

In the X'cdas, the formative ^Vord, the Logos, is symbolised as the 
“Melodious Clow,” from whom the riches of the worlds, and the suste- 
nance of souls w'ere milked. The Word, the Logos, is again the Cloddcss 
“ Speech.^" giver of wisdom and inspiration, mother of the Vedas, teacher 
of mankind. * 

x\s ages passed, and the intuition of India grew dim, the reverent 
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adoration paid to Brahma the l^volvcr, was transferred first by anlhropo- 
iiior|)hisni to the represented ,eod, then by idolatry, — tlie worshij) of an 
“ eidolon or symbol -to the sacred lingam, the typo of generation and 
evolution. And the reverence j)aid to Varh, the divine Word, was trans- 
ferred hrst to the Cioddess Wisdom, under such names as Savitri and 
Sarasvali, and then to the symbol of the Sacred (!ovv, the living giver of 
sustenance and rmather of wealth. 

'The reverent adoration of Brahma the ICvtalv^tr, ttie necessary tend 
ency to devtdo])mcnt,'’ and of \\‘«eh, the Word, “the power within tliat 
makes for rightemisness,” - — was the highest ex])rcssiv)n of ]»hilosophic 
intuition or “ the wi.sdom of the divine/' 

'flic wr)rship of tlic god lhahma and the goddess \'.ich, was th<; se<'ond 
step,— -formal religion. 

"The reverence paid to their symbols, or eideda,” the lingam and the 
Sac'red f 'ow, is the fanaticism whi< h, as (he last remove Horn the jaitv 
intuition i.)f Irememlous truths, forms the religion of the imisses of 
M indus. 

As a deeply reverential and dexotional ]>cople, the Ilindcs, who ha\e 
little love for the jaesent life, and little of lliis world's goods to tie tliein to 
it, have gathered around tlust* symbols anil oth.eis laf like meaning, all 
the wealth of tlu'ir r-digious nalnris, ;dl the passionati.‘ fanaticism of a. 
peo])le whose tli oughts are in llii' unst'iai world. 

d'his, llien, is the senliiiicnt, so pure and lolly in its inc'e]»{ion, so Inll of 
devotion and self forgigfulness e\'en in its last and darkest phase, which 
lias led to the j^assionato outbursts of fanaticism in tlu; religious iii.)ts 
of to-day. 

(diiAUi I'.s (1>.(AS. (ret.) ; M.R..\.S. ) 

Till*: liOMIbW RTO'i’S AND VWW (iU/lCRA'fl SOC'ALMB) 
sf:i)n'i(>i;s bampiilk r/’ 

Some of the translations of an alleged seditions [)am])hlet in (lu/erati 
are so glaringly false /lat one c'annot but regaril them as delibt^rate. 
^\'hethe^ any expressions in it are “seditious” i^r not is not within my 
sphere to decide ; be<*aiisc, as Bentham says, sut'li laws as relate to 
treason or sedition are enacted to create offences. 

'The author has indeed been guilty of telling the truth, d'lie (/ovv is 
revered and loved by us Hindus as a mother. How, then, can we bear 
to see her dragged away, nuuilaicd and murdered, sometimes in a most 
barbarous and ostetUations manner, more esj)ecially, on our sacred days 
and near our sacred [)laces ? Hut these Jlombay riots had anoilier imme 
diate cause. It was, as admitted by the Mahomedans themselves, l>eraiise 
they first attacked the Hindoos. It was the inability of the (lolic e to cope 
with Alahomcdan fanaticism that drove the docile Hindoos into rcsislania, 
in self-defence when they saw no other means of protecting their property, 
honour, and lives. Whoi^ver, therefore, whetlier Hindoos or the I'olire, 
took a part in putting down rioters, deserves ])raise, and thejiuUtor of the 
pamphlet accordingly ])raises both, as those but for who.se efforts, the 
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Jfindo(i c:uiiiniiinity, liinid as it is, would have been annihilated by the 
infuriated Musulmans. Suppose the I jl;erals, becoming all Radicals and 
growing into Socialists and Anarchists, were to transfer their battles in 
Parliament to the streets, plundering and killing ( 'onservatives, would the 
latter (piietly sit down like so many sages of old without deicnding them 
selves, their property and wives ? 

'The police had been previously warned of a serious affray and, in con- 
se«[uen('e, they were actually present, though not in suriicient number, when 
an unusually large multitude of Mahometlans, numbering 5 or 6 thousand, 
and armed, in many cases with sticks, liad gatheied, on the eventful day, 
for prayer in the Juma Masjid. 

They had been infuriated by “ inllammalory accounts from their co- 
religionists ill Prabhas l*atan,*’ where the Miisalman jiroccssionisis had 
<iesecrated a Hindoo tempie and killerl iis ])riests. 

d’he lirisouers made during the l>(»mbay riots were punished, it has been 
said, without any jxiiiiality to their respective religions. 

Piut it is proveil by tlu' statistics of the punishments that the percentage 
of the Hindoos ai cused, that were fined or imprisoned is greater than that 
of the Mahomedans. Nhjw these statistics reveal a signifK anl fact, namely, 
that thns(‘ cliargcd with murder are exclusively Hiudoos ; ihoii\!^ti anuni^sl 
the r/i'/////s the luajoriiy wctc Hindoos. On the other Iiand, no ^Tahorne- 
dan is charged with murder. 'The editor of a (iii/erati paper accordingly 
not unnaturally asks whether the murders of Hituloos were committed by 
the Hindoos themselves or by Parsees or (Ihristians, as no Mahoinedan 
is implicattal in them ? 

riioiigh the riot was commenced l>y the Mahomedans, liiough the 
Mahomedans were the first tocfunmit robbery, though the Mahomedans so 
enraged the Hindoos as to make them light, yet the (ujveinmeiit lays all 
the blame upon the Hindoos and their leading members.* 

'The material I'ur riots exists in the dissalisfae.iion ol the people, owing to 
poverty. As the kaiglish, as a rule, make no secret of their contempt for 
what they consider as a prejudice of the Hindoos, some Mahomedans are 
em ouraged to kill cows in such a manner as to exasperate the Hindoos. 
'Pile (..)fiicers, however do not undeistand the Hindoo feeling in the matter, 
and they authorise killing of <'ows on the I^iakr ‘Id festival in contravention 
of the long established custom of not doing .so. ^Phe Muhorncdari rulers, 
on the other hand, were more ( arefnl and used to ])ass strict orders not to 
ofifeiid Hindoo sentiment. 

It is regrettable that under the superior civilization of iMigland, officers 
should not study the sympathies and even supposed ])rejiidices of the 
people committed to their chaige at least as much as Mahoinedan 
<'hiefs consider the feelings of their Hindoo subjects and 77Vc 7*ersi7. 

Hindoo. 

A SHIAH MUHAMMADAN VIEW. 

.‘\ correspondent writes : “ In Persia the name of Bakri'‘ld is unknown. 
The ‘Id-i-Kurban, or sacrifice festival, is kept up througl.out the land, and 
the Persians think that the Indian name is derived from the animals sacri- 
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ficed — a very improper appellation. As for the Khojas, they never kept 
this festival till the arrival of II.H. the Aga and, as you say, even now 
many Millais do not observe it. His Highness sacrifices sheep on that 
day, though in Persia camels are offered up, nuT rinvs nkvkr. I hear 
that in Hyderabad, Deccan, cows are sometimes sacriiiced, but tiic offering 
is generally a goat, except where a person wishes to feed a great many and 
perhaps also indulge in a little ‘aside’ of ill-feeling against the Hindus.” 

S 1 1 1 A M . 

HAIRY SAVAHKS IN TIHK'I'. 

Lender the above heading Mr. Mac Ritchie writes in the October number 
of tlie A. Q. KcriiK\ page 473, rejecting the opinion recorded by Mr. 
Roekhill and other Tibetan travellers that the 'J’ibctan belief in hairy 
wild men of the mountains is only a sniierstitioiis fiction founded on bears. 
As Mr. AFac Ritchie asks for further information on the subject, I send you 
this note of my own experientxr. 

When T visited the Donkya La, i«S, 100 feet above the .sea level and one 
of the highest passes /rom Sikliim into I'ibet, the 'J’ibetans [lointed out to 
me in the snow the tracks of these “ Ivairy wild men ” who though fearfully 
fierce and strong yet shun the 'Libelans and lead mysterious lives among 
the snows. 'I'lie footprints were of human size, and intersected the path 
and leil away towards the peaks where no human habitations existed or 
were possible. 

Of the few other Indian oflicers who have cro.ssed into the lerritoiy of 
d’lie Orand Lama from the Sikliim side nujre than one have also seen these 
marks and been told the same story. 

'^rhere is not the slightest doubt however but that these footprints are 
merely iho.se of the great N'ellow man-eating Rear. I have i[uestioncd 
some hundreds of Tibetans about these “ hairy wild men of the moun- 
tains and although the men 1 interrogated w'cre mostly great travellers 
and therefore tlie likeliest to have encountered such monsters none except 
one or two would admit having ever seen them, and only believed in their 
existence from hearsay reports and traditions. The one or two who 
alleged that they had seen them, on being closely (juestioned confessed 
that they had only seen or fancied they had once seen away up in the dim 
distance amongst the snows an object w^hich might have been one of lhc.se 
mysteiious wild men of the footprints. 

'This myth indeed is very suggestive of the three black crows of the 
fable ; yet it has one advantage over some of the other alleged myths 
foisted on Tibet as for example the so-called “ Esoteric Buddhism ” ; for 
the peojile themselves know of the myth of the hairy wild men and 
believe in it. Hut no one who knows the absurd credulity of the 'J'ibetans 
would be surprised at finding that though the Tibetans arc fairly acciuaintcd 
with the appearance of bears — at a distance — they yet believe that their 
human-like footprints se.en in such uncanny places are those of fabulous 
wild men. 'The poor 'J'ibetan is everywhere beset by the vexatious s])irits 
and demons which his rude fancy pictures in all his surroundings. And 
his belief that these stray bears are hairy wild men of the mountains is 
Ni:W SLKILS. VOL. VII. O 
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even more reasonable than the o/nally common 'I'ilielan belief that White 
Lions and White Elephants inhabit the inaccessible snowy peaks of the 
Ifimalayas and the mountains of (kintral 'I’ibet, and for whose existence 
e<iiial evidence (I) is forthcoming. The white 1 .ions have green manes and 
roar iniisirally like bells. I have often jntzzled bin never disabused the 
owners of these beliefs by asking them on what food the white lions and 
elej»hants and hairy men subsisted in their solitudes among the everlasting 
snows at elevations where animal life is scarcely ])Ossible. 

This 'I'ibctan myth of hairy wild men seems to me to owe its origin to a 
superstitious cemfusion of homonyms. 'I'lie oulinary 'Tibetan name for 
this great bear is tire ” (the female being called /Z/r /y/c, which is evidently 
the name intended by the “ dre-mon of the (Tinese story <iuoted). And 
exactly the same word, only spelt with a prefixed // whii h i^> silent and not 
even as]>iraled, is the ordinary name iar a gnome or vorac.ious devil. With 
bears and voracious devils named alike, the creatiiui of a mixture of llie 
two as “hairy savage devils” is very easy to a sn])erstitioiis ])eople whose 
devils are generally anthropomorphic and who regard even their fellow 
<Toatures (Uitside their f)wn faith as “foreign i/cT'i/s." 

I. A. Waddkli, M.Il. 

( HOLI.KA IN ANCIJCN'T INDIA. 

W'ilh referen<:e to Air. SewelTs p.iper on “'The ICarly History of 
dholera” in the October number of the /w r/t (P- ‘1-45). remarkable 
that because (diolera is not exj^ressly named in the accounts of anc ient 
Indian historians and travellers, modern medical wi iters generally assume 
that the disease did /lof exist in ancrient India. T>iit even m>wadays in its 
home -the sO'Callcd “ endemic area of (diolera ” in 1 .ower liengal it is 
merely known as ‘‘the Vomiting and Eurging ” {liUti-ntha') \ and if to 
this title be added “('ramps” you could have no better definition of the 
symptoms of this disease. Now, under this very title, I find it mentioned 
in an old Tibetan translation of Indian ('harms probably \'cdic vestiges 
the 'Tibetan translation of which, dating apparently to about the 5 th or 
6 th century a.d., is entitled /yl.a ma-c/gong.s-/Kliijr or “the Assembly of 
Superiors’ (priests') hearts,” and an ICnglish translation of which 1 have 
just made for the Anthropological Institute, as all the charms are based on 
Sympathetic magic.* 

This particular charm is entitled “ Chartns for the disease of VoMn ino, 
l*UK<;iN<’. AMI C'rami's” and states, “with the dung of a black horse and 
black sulphur and musk-water write the monogram (? Z A -- in Nagari 
characters of about the 5 th century) and fold ii|) in a piece of snake-skin 
and wear around neck or on an exposed part of the breast immediately 
next the skin and never remove it.” 

Here the horse seems to represent the galloping course, the dung the 
purging, the black colour the deadly character, and the snake-skin the 
virulence of the disease. 

.. L. A. Waddkli., M.B. 

* Cdftf also BkroaIi ink’s La Vediijue, 
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Mr. R. Casement of ll.M.’s Niger C^oast Protectorate, West Africa, 
writes to us regarding the Malahele, depleting that their “defence in this 
country is weaker even than that their spears and naked bodies afford 
them in resisting the invaders of their native land ” and he urges an im 
partial examination of the whole (jiiesiion in the “Cause of 'Truth ami 
Tair play “ I'.vei y voice lifted iij) now in that cause may yet save 

us from still deeper shame inasmuch as, though Lobengnla's power has 
been destroyed and his country searrcrl with tlie tire of Alaxim guns, the 
treatment hi* himself is to receive at our hands in the final settlement must 
be laigely inlluenced by the o]>ipions now to be expressed im both sides- 
Whether greater wrong sliall yet be done will rest with how Public opinion in 
T'.ngland is inlluencetl. I'o aid it to a right decision is a glorious task. . . 

We hoi)e to publish in mir next nundicr an historical sketch of the 
relations L'ctwcen Lobengiila and the rcpres(*ntativcs of the IJritish n.ation 
in South Africa, from the pen of Mr. (aiscmcnt whose knowledge of the 
subject is only eijualled by his love of justice and fair play. 

Mr. Saligram X’yasji, ilic Secretary of llis Higlmess Maharaja ( loverilhaii 
f-alji, the Chief of the State of Nathilwara in Udaipur territory an<J s[)ititiial 
Head ol the im])(.)rtant and numerous V'aishnava community all over India, 
numbering some fifty millions, has sent us an account ot the shrine of 
Natlidwara and of the Vaishnava. religion, which we hope to publish in oiir 
next issue in connexion with an aci'onnt of the case which has recently 
been decideci on ap|)eal in favor of liis Chief by the Privy C’oumril. Mr. 
Saligram is a high-caste Prahmiu and a good Isnglish and \ ernacular 
Scholar, He has earned golden oj)inions wherever he went in this 
country owing to his well bred and unassuming manneis and the intelligent 
interest which he took in the institutions of llie country. His visit to the 
House of Parliament created much altenlion, whilst his ability in assisting 
the eiiiinera lawyers whe^ were conducting the case deserves every praise. 
He has just leit Brindisi by the “Jlallarat’' under arrangements with the 
P. iV O. (xnnpany, which will ensure the preservation cjf (.'aste on hoard ; 
and it is to be hoj)ed that the siktccss of the measures that have been 
adopted will encourage other high-caste men to come to this country with 
out fear of losing what Indian respectability pri/.es beyond everything. 

As we are going to Press, the decisic^n of the Cenernment regarding 
Uganda and the Ka.st Africa Company generally, already so unduly post- 
poned, is still pending, though the Ministry have been receiving, and will 
still more receive, the attention of M.Ps. and of the watchful Anti-Slavery 
Society. We shall, doubtless, hear more regarding the recent statements 
of Sir JC. (iray regarding the Slave 'Trade and Slavery. Our readers will 
observe in the following abstracts from the olhcial Aanzihar Gazette of the 
22nd Nov. 1893, the business of slave-running is apparently lloiKishing 
under the IJritish Protectorate, as suggested in Sir (!. Dilke's enijuiry 
regarding the increase of the Slave-trade in Zanzibar since the latter became 
a British Protectorate : 

I. A capture of a Dhow and its cargo of slaves at the south end of ihc Island. 43 
male and 20 female .slaves landed near Ki/iitikazi by a Dhow whicli li.'ij tlien proccedetl 
to Zanzibar. These slaves came from various parts, 32 slaves were condemned. 2. The 
Blanche^ during a commission of one year and eight months, had seized 6 Dhows freeing 
about 80 slaves. 

1 > 2 
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T, //is/itry (»f India j hy //. G. Keency C.I.IJ., 2 vols. (London : W. H. 
Allen and Co., ; 16s.) Mr. Keene has utilized deep study, wide 

exj)ciien(:c and great knowledge to produce a comparatively short history 
of India “for the use of students and colleges,’* as previous works were 
either too ]>roli\ or too compendious for that purpose ; and we give him 
only his due in saying that he gives us a very good history indeed, as far 
as it goes. His treatment of the British ]:)criod is all that can be desired, 
but his chief defect, to our mind, consists in his having com])ressed the 
previous Hindu and Muhammadan [)eriods into too small a compass. The 
former is treated in 25 j)agcs and the latter in 150 ; but though we (]uite 
agree wdth Mr. Keene that there is much of the mythical in the former and 
more of the uninteresting and unimportant in the latter of these periods, 
which need not burden the ])ages of a history written for students, yet 
events occurred during those ])criods and works were composed wdiich 
have left their mark on India ; and these, though they may not have much 
interest for the general European reader, are still matters of importance to 
the sc'holar and the student. 'Fhey reciuire, therefore, due notice : as 
instances, we think that the 4 lines at ]>p. 37 and 3S do not suffice for the 
important controversy on the Samvat Era, nor the other 4 lines at iS, for 
the age of the Vedas. Several slitis in grammar, all the more noticeable 
from Mr. Keene’s well-known correct style of writing,, show, signs of hasty 
production, and occasionally a mistake, slight in itself yet still a defect, 
croj)s up. ( )c.hlerlony’s Indianized name was “ Akhtar Lony ’’ the star 
of Lony, by the same process which changes ./Hayiizi/ic to JMekh-zin and 
iMacintosh to Alukkhundos : it has no reference to the abundance of flour 
and butter in his days. W'^e note with pleasure Mr. Keene’s good use of 
materials but recently made accessible (as A[)pendix I.) ; his fair hand 
holding an ecjuitablc balance between various actors, and his free i)en 
giving blame where blame is due. W hen he has purged his book, as we 
have no doubt he will in the next edition, of its slight incidental defects, 
his history, amended by the aid of friendly criticism, will reflect on him 
the greatest credit as an author who undertook and successfully accom- 
plished a difficult and useful task, 

2. 'r/ic Auto-Biography of a Spifiy hy JMay ILdwood, (C^alcutta and 
London: Thacker and Co., 1893; 4s. 6d.) W'e have met many a Spin» 
in India, but never so outrageous a flirt as the one sketched in this well 
got uj) book. It is not a portrait, but a caricature of Indian society, while 
the style is ultra cynical, satiric and slangy. The Spin’s adventures are 
certainly lively work ; and among other mischief, she gets one poor fellow 
to commit suicide for her. She returns home, to settle inf a prosy county 
towm ; but the end of the book suggests that she may not remain a Spin 
much longer : so mote it be ! 

3. The Bear/ of Asia, hy Jacob 2 \ Childs (Chicago; Donohue Henne- 

berry and Co. ; I.ondon : Kegan Paul and Co., 1893.) Pearl of Asia 
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is Siam- why, wc can’t find out. Child’s book is an extremely 

pleasant but by no means a deep account of the country and people. 
There arc several inaccuracies, showing that the author had not personally 
visited some of the places he descril^cs and illustrates, probably at second- 
hand. l:>ut, on the whole, the book is not only readable but veiy inter- 
esting, especially in the author’s details of (knirt life. 'There is the usual 
amount of Americ.m “ high-falutin ” style and tall talk ; words are some- 
times used without any definite idea of their meaning : inuch- 

ahused “emblazon,” which Mr. Child seems to consider e<iuivaient to 
“ shine” ; to “ corriiscate ” in his hands becomes a very active verl). His 
Siatnc.se snakes, some killing with their tails and even L>y their touch, are 
excellent ; his 'Tuctoos cry “'Tokay”; and /enocrales “finislies liis labours 
at l^ombay.” Sentences like the following abound : “ d'hougli the king 
docs not speak iMiglish, he understands it perfectly, and <-ould (hi so 
duently if he so desired, but prefers to express himself in his own tongue 
which is then interpreted by one of the jtrinccs or the C'ourt interjtreter.” 
(p. SS.) Ajtarl fr<im these peculiarities of style and diction (\vhi( h may be, 
jXM'linps, grac(‘fiil in American eyes) wc may say that he lias well used 
both eyes and ears during five years in Siam ; and tlial his book, whicli is 
-ilso well illustrated, c(jntains most entertaining dcscrij^tions of tlie country 
and its peculiarities, the (!ourt aud its ceremonials, the people and their 
manners. 

4. VVic /'irr/v S/fjrcfii of Rrh'^^ioas Ideas i'sfHcial/y in f/ic lutr A'asI 

josefh D.J). (London: 'The Religious 'I'ract Society, 3s.) 

I'his is a little hook forming \'ul. xix. (^f the Series entitled “ Hy pai its of 
IHo/ira/ Knojo/t'dgey In it the learned author, whose dee]/ studie.s and 
long residence in the Last have ])arlicularly fitted him for the task, 
examines the development of religious ideas in Babylonia, Persia, and 
India, and, in nu^re detail, in ('hina. I'hc facts and aiuhorities he collects 
show clearly that the most ancient religion know’n in all tlie countries of 
Asia \vas a pure monotheism, which, in tiling became overlaid with 
diiali.sm, mythology and finally jiolytheism. 'I’his the author rightly attri- 
butes to an early reveladon made to man before the Deluge, retained down 
to that c.atastrophe, and after it, universally jiropagated witli the gradual 
spread of the human race, till time, forgetfulness, neglect and c,orruj)tion 
gradually degraded thi.s older religion into the various systems against 
w^hich revelation has been continually w'aging w'ar, to our owm limes. 'Lhe 
theory is as old as it is correct ; but many of Dr. Ldkins’ proofs are new, 
-striking and conclusive. He brings to bear on his contention a diversity 
and wealth of illustration most interesting to study ; and even those who 
do not accept his theory will peruse with pleasure the varied descri})tions 
and acute remarks of the erudite author. 

5 . The Old Tesla meat and its Contents^ by fames I^oberfson, J).D. 
{London: A. .andCk Black, 1893 ; 6d.) In a convenient and well got 
up little volume, forming one of the “ Guild and Bible Class Text Books ” 
the learned Professor of Oriental Languages at the Olasgow’ University 
gives a very useful handbook for the general reader, of whigh the first part 
deals with the Old 'Pestament as a whole and its Qanon, w’hile the second 
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and larger portion treats in detail of each book. Here the author gives, 
briefly yet fully, the history, composition and characteristics of each book, 
indit:ates the results and difticiilties of modern critic ism, and shows the 
l)rc.scnt ijosition of believers and unbelievers regarding the style, authen- 
ticity and iiuthorshij) of the Old Testament. While differing from his 
ideas and conclusions on several ]Joints c;f the numerous (jiiestions which 
lie treats, we recommend his work as a good text book for the study of the 
ib[)le. It is a distinc t gain for the t'ausc of Christianity and Hiblical study 
to bring within reach of all many facts concerning the Holy Scriptures 
whicli arc unknown to most readers of the Sacred Book. The more 
clearly its eclectic nature and gradual transformations are brought home to 
them, the less danger will there be (}f that deification of the mere book, 
which, by a natural rec.oil, lias pushed so many tc.) unbelief by grossly 
exaggerating the scope, mode and extent of inspiration. Prof. Robertson's 
effort will, we doubt not, tend to rectify in many minds the ])rejudices con- 
ceived, whether by ex< essive credulity on the one side, or on the other, by 
exaggerated misstateincnts cjf the results of the higher criticism. 

6 . //h/tfry of f/ic J^'raic/i in Jndui^ l>y Coi. (/. //. iMalleson^ C.Sd. 
(London: W. 11 . Allen and Co., 1S93; j6s.) We welcome this new 
edition of a “work which is an estalilished authority for this ]>articular 
episode of Indian History. Originally executed with great care and exact- 
ness, the learned author, in the present edition, has had none but mere 
verbal corrections to make. He has added an appendix, giving the ])roofs 
of his former conclusion that La lloiirdonnais tlid accept a ]>riviite bribe of 
Rs. 400,000 in addition to the public ransom of Rs. t,.|oo,ooo for the 
restitution of Madras. Col. IMalleson's thorough knowledge of Indian 
history, his exhaustive researches into original sources, and his fair and 
honourable treatment of gallant though unfortunate foes combine with his 
clear and vigorous style to make his work worthy the attentii>n of both the 
general reader and the sjiceial student, while the romantic vicissitudes of 
the contest between ILngland and I Vance in India, the varied character 
and the high abilities of the leaders on both sides unite in giving to solid, 
exact and clear history all the brilliancy and interest of a novel. 

7. T/iy Story of Africa and i/s A\\/^/orc/'s, by Robert Rra7Vfi, F.R.C.S. 
(l.ondon : Cassell and Co. 1S93 : 7s. 6d.) 'Phis — the 2nd Vol. of an 
excellent publication — fully maintains the high level reached by the first,, 
which we reviewed in our January 1893 issue. It deals, in its first 
8 chapteis, with Lgypt, the Nile and the great African Lakes, from 
Herodotus to Baker. J'he k^ditor liolds a very just balance between the 
contending claims of various explorers, -claims even now not divested of 
the unseemly bickerings which arose a generation ago. Chapters ix — xi 
are devoted to the great missionary traveller, Javingsionc, and are jiartly 
from tlie j)en of JV E. Harman, ('hap. xii. continues the story of Livings 
stone on the Zambesi and Shire. The expedition of Mr. Stanley, his 
meeting with Livingstone and the latter’s death are told in chap, xiii, by 
Captn. C'ameron, R.N. ; and Dr. Felkin, in the last chapter gives Stanley’s 
journey through the Dark Continent. The whole work is well edited, and 
beautifully illustrated and got up by the publishers, and is in every 
respect deserving of a place in all geographical libraries : a pleasure to read. 
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S. Adventures in J\Iasho?ialand^ by two Hospital Nurses, (I.ondon: 
Macmillan and Co. 1893; 8s. 6d.). This book, one of the most charming 
to read of its kind that we have seen for a long while, details the brave 
undertaking of two ladies to do nursing work in the newly founded 
Mashonaland Anglican Mission, their plucky and persevering execution of 
their engagement for 1 years, and their experiences of men, manners,, 
beasts and places, 'i’he style is as easy and familiar as it is lively and 
correct. Much depth was not to be expected, nor a thorough knowledge 
(if the country and its j)rt)spccts : but the ladies give a splendid sketch of 
the dilhculties (jf travel and life in a })lace where bolii are now com- 
paratively easy, d'heir courage, — left practically to shift for themselves by 
tlie sudden departure and continued absence of their employer, Jiishop 
Knight llrure,- is above all jiraise, as are their good-natured iletermina- 
tion to make the best of every o('currence and their i)ersevering attention 
to their work. 'The slate of Kuropean society and the nature of the 
Mashonas are both well drawn ; and there is [denty of both adventure and 
incident, grave, gay and ludit roiis, to make the book of great interest to 
lllC general reader. When they left Africa, as Lite as July 1893, the 
mission was still nowhere. 

i). The /Aini/h'\.i lui si ft and Nyassaiand^ by David Ranhin^ J\R.(],S, 
(hdinbiirgh and London: Dlackwood and Suns; 1893; Jos, 6d.). In a 
]deasant and lively ])ook the author conveys a great deal of information 
regarding Zamhesia, its past, present, and hilurc. It is a narrative of 
]jersonal travel and e.\})loration, carried on at intervals during several 
years ; and the .sense of humour with which it abounds makes it pleasant 
lo read. Ji is hardly a connected work. From the Shire we pass to the 
Zambesi, thence to Mombasa and Mo/ambifiue, anil back again lo the 
Zambesi. l Aerything is well treated ; but nothing is exhausted, and but 
little is concluded- 'Die autlior's chief aim seems to be lo recommend the 
use and development of the great water-way, which, with a few breaks, 
extends from the moutlis of the Z.ainbesi and Shire, through Lakes Nyassa, 
J'anganyika and X’ictoria Nyun/.a, and by the Nile, to Alexandria; — to 
show the great work e vailing the numerous African companies in the 
future, and to give an idea of tlie capabilities of C'entral Africa, both for 
colonization and for agricnllural and mincralogical developments : — and to 
advocate tlic union of all concerned in a great International Association. 
'The author is sanguine on all these points ; but he seems to ignore the many 
difficulties of African rivers for navigation (such as cataracts, rapids, etc.), 
and tile inextinguishable jealousies and conflicting interests of many nations 
and companies. The book deserves every attention from those concerned 
in the opening out of ( Central Africa and its trade. 

I o. HstoppcI by matter of record in Civil Suits in Indio ^ by L. RrougJi- 
ton. (London: 11. Lrowdc, 1893; 7/6d.). This is a purely technical 
work, suitable for lawyers and judicial officers in India. It treats of tlie 
cases and circumstances in which the previous decision of a court docs or 
does not bar another or a* further suit ; and the author, with niiich erudite 
citation of cases in point and by sound reasoning thereon, shows the actual 
slate of law and procedure in this matter. 
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IT. jlfoderN Indian Architeciure^ by Isfnvar, (Bombay: JOdiication 
Society's Press; 1S92 ; Rs. 15). This important architectural treatise, 
in small Folio, is the work of I.ala Teekaram of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway Office. After a general dissertation on the merits of the Science 
of Architecture, in which we es[)erially note the arguments used to show 
h(j\v it influences, aids and developcs other arts, many of which would 
seem at finjt sight to have little connexion with it, J.ala "J'eekaram treats 
of the general rc(iiiirements of architectural science, and gives practical 
instructions rt'garding it. He has next a letter-press descrijition of 32 full- 
sized plates specimens of Indian Architecture, Hindu and iVInhammadan. 
'Phese plates, forming the better half of the Tvork, are excellent in design 
and execution. Some are reproductions of well known forms of com- 
paratively ancient art, as the minarets of the 'I’aj, and the corner tower of 
the Delhi Jama Miisjid ; others are of recent date, like the beautiful HI war 
Railway Station : all are good specimens of their kind, elegant, graceful 
and niajestic. >Vll who have lived in India will be delighted to see again 
these beautiful s})e<:imens <»f native art, and those who have not travelled 
in India will be charmed with having their representation in linear draw- 
ing. '^riie author must permit us to correct a slip al p. 23. He says “ In 
fact archwoik of any kind is not found in India before tlie Mahomedan 
F])Och.” (Jeneral Cunningham has shown in liis “ Mahabodhi ” (Allen 
and Co.) that this very fre(]ucntly made assertion is not c orrect. He dis- 
covered a real arch in that great temple, long anterior in date to the 
Muhammadan conquest in India. I /ala '^IVekaram's bocjk can be [)ro- 
CLired in I'ngland at the Oriental University Institute, ^\'uking. 

ra. Anstra/ian ConinionwaHhy by Clrciuile Tr-ti^arfbcn. (Uondon : 
h'isher Unwin ; t<S 93 : 5s.) forms the latest (35th) vol. of the S/ary of 
the Xations Serie.s. It is written with a full command o>f the subject, gives 
a g.»od general view of the history of Australia, and (we can give no 
better jiraise) is worthy of a place in this series. 'Die earlier history cjf 
Sydney is given with full detail. At pp. r2r ef siy. a very close parallel is 
given to the late financial crisis — the great artilicial inllalion of the thirties 
being followed by the great smash of 1840. It is to be hv)ped tliat the 
next half century will not renew this twice-tried ex[)eriment. At p. 138 a 
glimmer of Australian Federation, as to 'Tariffs, ajipears as e:irly as 1848, 
only to fade away into nothing. 'The other colonies of the group arc also 
fairly well treated, though they do not receive quite the attention they merit. 
At pp. 2(^2 et set/, a great deal of needless pity is bestowed on Western 
Australia ; and the author hardly seems conscious of the fact that this is 
the only Australian Colony (excluding New Zealand) that successfully 
weathered the late financial storm and can boast of a surplus instead of a 
chronic deficit. New Zealand is included in the “ Australian Common- 
wealth,*' though she persistently refuses to have anything to do with 
Federation with the other colonies ; but altliough she is doubtless prudent 
in this determination, still the book would hardly have been complete 
without New Zealand. The history of each colony is brought down to the 
year 1893; and the last chapter details the Federation movement from its 
first proposal by Earl Grey in 1847 ^be present, when its realization is 
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just as far off as ever. The book will be found most useful for reference,, 
thoiii'h it fails to supply every need. 

j^. British East Africa or Jhca^ by J\ L. McDermott. (T.ondon : 
Cba])mnn and Hall, 1893 ; 6s.) Late events in I'ganda have drawn so 
much attention to the Ihiti.sh ICast Africa (’o. tliat its assistant secretary 
doe.s public service in iru'Cting the demand for reliable informatiem regard- 
ing its doings by compiling this book which we recommend to our re.ulers. 
With access to authentic documents, and writing with the knowledge com- 
manded by his ofiice, Mr. McDermott tells the History of the JbeaC'o. 
minutely, clearly and j)leasantly. It goes without saying that he naturally 
holds a brief for the Con)])any ; yet he by no means exaggerates the efforts 
made, the results obtained and the obstacles overcome. 'The apathetic 
neglect of successive Ilritish governments and the unworthy treatment that 
has led to the pre.seiit state of affairs, are jdainly told- — a pitiable tale. 

J /Ord Salisbury’s action towards the company is no model in statescraft ; 
and I.ord Rosebery has been no better than his predecessor. The 
h'orcign ( )ffire attitude towards the ibea ('ompany is but one more lament- 
able instnn<'eof the fart that no ministry dare go to tlie Hou.se of ( lommons 
for money for even tiie evitlc nl advantage of the Jlritish lhnj)ire abroad ; 
and that the exigencies of party strife prevent equally the devclo])ment and 
defeiif'e of the J'hnpire and the strenuous i:[>holding of its interests and 
horujur.s. Many ])n)ors are given of this fact ; but though this ])art of this 
book is ]iot pleasant reading for a British subject, it should be studied by 
all who desire to form a fair opinion of what the Ibea C!o. have done, how 
tliey stand, and liow the (lovernment have treated them. Fresh proofs 
are lurnishcd of |)olitlcal intriguing on the part of the French missionaries 
in Dganda and of* the importation of arms by lliem. More details should 
perhaps liavc been given of this unhaiipy intcr-Clliristian war, as well as of 
some other incidents treated with regrettable brevity ; but Mr. Mcl )ermott’s 
book provi<les a vast store of information regarding the Company, its 
actions and its ofticers. -~ 

i.j. Portat;acsc Discot'crics^ Dependencies and Missi<>ns in Asia and ylfrica, 
iy the i\ev. yl. D. /TOrsey, B.D. (London: AV. II. Allen and ('o. 
1893 : 7s. 6d.) 'rhis ratlier pretentious title, which would need a small 
Encyt'lopaedia to <lo it justice, is not borne out by the contents of this 
book. Of Portuguese Discoveries wc are given but the most meagre 
sketch ; of Depcndencie.s we get barely a glimpse ; and of African Mi.ssions 
there is nothing at all. Instead we have uncalled for chapters on the 
totally irrelevant points of tiie Roman supremacy, and the origin of the 
Jesuits. Nor can we say much for the Author’s competency for this work. 
His history is so far astray that he makes Loyola (p. 94) “ almost a tool in 
the hands of Aqua Viva” (ivV), though A([uaviva was not even a novice when 
Ix)yola died. On Indian Ethnology he quotes 'rhorntonls antiquated 
Gazetteer and Duncan’s Geography of India (1868), supremely unconscious 
of later works, even of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer. So in (luoting Marco 
Polo, he takes Wright’s edition of 1S53, and seems to know nothing of 
Col. Yule. Several slips in Portuguese, F'rcnch, Spanish and even 
Latin cannot all be printers’ errors. His interpretation of '‘The poor have 
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the Gospel preached to them ” is that it was a great error in the I’ortuguese 
to associate with the J*ariahs. Ardent Protestants of the ultra Anti* Roman 
persuasion will hnd’JMr. DT)rsey’s book an excellent and well stored 
arsenal of abuse and accusation against the Portuguese as a people and 
Catholicity as a religion. ''I’he amount of underlining of passage might be 
envied by many a young miss fresh from school. — 

15. l'r(tveL<\ in India a Hundred years ago^ by T/tonias Tivining. 
(London: ( )sgooil, Mcllvaine and Co.; 1H93; lOs.) 'This stout volume 
deserves a longer review than the [)ressure on our space allows. A hundred 
years are (jnly a short time in tlie life of a nation ; but the last century has 
witnessed changes in India, whi<'h render this hook of ancient travels as 
interesting to all and as new to most readers, as would be a work on some 
freshly <liscovered ctuinlry, if any yet remained unknown. 'The author's 
long voyage r /d the ( 'ape is a thing of the past, as is the India in which he 
travelled, from Calcutta to Delhi, and back through part of Oudh. I’he 
blind Shah Alum filled the Mogul throne ; ATadhoji Scindhia, in the 
zenith of his jiower, was yet unable to suppress Cujar and Mewatti robbers ; 
and De Moigne still lesided at Aligarh, d’he book lakes U]) the period 
from W arren Hastings to L(;rd W ellesley ; and it is brought down yet later 
by IOC i>ages on a visit to the rising Republic of the A\\:st and its great 
President Washington. The route then slowly traversed in India in a 
palamjuin, where now loconioliv'es shriek past sevenal limes a day,’- the 
cities visited, -the (hand Mogul, Agra, — h’atehpur Sikri, Delhi are all 
graphically ami correctly desciibed, as they were then, with touclies of 
Indian life, manners and character, now, like many other things in India, 
cluinged, not for the better. 'These descrijnions (occasionally marred by 
such easily remedied errors as Kuitul minar for Kultub, wliich are not due 
to Twining ITimscH) are fasc inating to those who have known the country 
and the scenes in later times, 'I’o the gcneril reader they convey a lively 
picture of the India of those days, with its numerous tyrants, its want of 
set'urily fur life and property, its continued turbulence, and underlying all, 
the easy cc)nterUedness if not apathy of the people. Henirc these Notes 
and Reminiscences edited by th»3 Traveller's descendant, will be read with 
j)leasure by all. The volume closes with a few detached ])ai)ers, among 
which we note one on llie inevitable snake, with an apjiarently sure cure for 
snakebite, as cheap as it is declared to be efhcacioiis, and a description of 
a Suttee, at which the author was present. 

16. In t/ie Shadoii* of the Pagoda^ by P. P, Cuming, (London : VV. II. 
Allen and Co. l^ 5 y 3 ; 6s.) Mr. Cuming is one of the managers of a rice 
mill in Burma and deals little with politics and the 'ologies. He does 
better. He gives us, as he professes to do, sketches of Burman life and 
character ; and capital sketches they are, true to nature. Written in a free, 
flowing style, full of fun and humour, they reproduce vividly the careless, 
easy-going Burman, and introduce us to his manner of living, acting and 
thinking. Both his good and his bad points arc shown, but with a friendly 
feeling and indulgence showing that the author has lived in touch with the 
races among wdiom his lines were cast. The chapter on “ Some compulsory 
acquaintances’' deals with the mustjuito, the crow and the I'ucktoo, in a 
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light and airy style, prettily exhibiting all the annoyances occasioned by 
these pests, 'fhe doings of the i)acoits arc gruesome reading ; but the 
dacoits described are genuine dacoits -men who luid taken to ]>illage and 
robbery ns an easy means of livelihood,- - not lUirmese soldiers carrying 
on an irregular warfare and miscalled Dacoits for defemiing their country 
in their own simple way. 'I'here is not a dull page in IvTr. C^.lming*s book, 
which we recommend to our readers, as a pleasant mode of making the 
acquaintance of a line country and of a ])eople who have a charm of their 
own for those who meet them in a friendly way. 

17. C/iificse Efikrfaitnnents^ hy AJcIc J/. (New \’ork and 

London: (i. 1*. Piilnam’s Sons, 1 S93 ; 7s. 6d.) is a beaulifiilly got up 
book, illu^lmled from drawings by C'hinesc artists, and <‘ontaining 45 
('hinese tales, strung together, as on a thread, f)n a story called the Strayed 
Arrow. Mrs. I'lelde is mistaken wdicn she tells us at the outset that these 
talcs “ have not been rendered into a kAirojjcan tongue.” d'he Strayed 
Arran* is beautifully told in Prof. 1 )ouglas’ Chinese dales, published early 
in bv Messrs, fllackwood and reviewed by us in April ; and some of 

the minew tales are also well known. 'This notwithstanding, .Mrs. k'ielde 
gives us a jdeasant and readable volume, written in a correct and (lowing 
style, and ( ontaining much matter whicli wc h(^[)e may lend to place the 
(’hinese in a more favoiimhle light than her fellow-coiinlrymcn are accus- 
tomed to see them, and to remove some of the prejudices which now render 
them so odious in the L’nited States, that sj)ecial laws are made against 
their ei\terii\g or residing in that “Land of the Lree.”- - 

iS. Clii/ia and her A’riyhhaf/rs, hy /\\ S. Gii}idr\\ with maps. (London: 
(diapmnn and Mall, qs.) Vov a country anxious only to be let 

alone, C.’hma has the misfortune of lying between the “ ileep sea” on its 
cast, and the “ foreign devils” on its north, west and south. 'I'o her 
Southwest, lies iiritish India, with whic'h, luckily, (..'hina not only has no 
cause of i[tiarrel but is on friendly terms, with all tliat self-interest can 
dictate to develoj:) into a mutual alliance. I>ut on her South Last lies the 
restless I’reiu.hnuin, always eager to raise trouble for advancing his own 
purposes ; and along all her north and west, the colossal [)owcr of Russia 
hems her in, while her insatialilc hunger continually makes her nibble out 
slices from Chinese territory, as she is trying now to do in the Pamirs. Jly 
a comprehensive historical statement of their past acts, our author shows 
that the continual encroachments of Russia and k' ranee arc the results of 
a definite and settled policy on their side, the two mainsj)rings of which 
are sclf-aggrandizemcnt and an open enmity against the Ihitish ICmpiro. 
In each case the history is brought down to date ; and one cannot fail to 
realize, in reading it, that before long I'Lngland (with India) and China 
must band together and fight the two restless powers, — Russia and 
France, in order to crush once for all the execution of their ill-concc.alcd 
designs and^ their unreasoning hatred. This book, excellent in style, tone 
and matter, deserves the attention of all who are interested in the main- 
tenance of tlie British Empire, and especially of the jK)liticians and officials 
W'ho arc called to take an active part in its governmenr. 

19. Inans^ Fairies and Piets, by JJavid Mae Ritchie, 7 c*ith illustrations. 
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(London : Ket^nn l*aiil and Co. 1S93 : 5s.) Willi a wealth of erudition, 
our learned foik-lorist demonstrates that these were all one and the same 
people, under different names, — a small-sized, cave dwelling and stone- 
using race, — which, seen through the haze of tradition, liecaine the terrible 
IMcis wlu) fought the Romans, and the dear little elves and fairies whose 
existence was to us as an article of faith, in the days of our youth. Mr. 
.\racRii(:hie with the aid of numerous plates proves not only the actual 
existence of many of the under-ground bee-hive shaped dwellings of these 
am ieiit dwarfs, some of them so recently occupietl, that a man is still 
alive who was born in one of them. Mr. MacRitchie's proofs are so con- 
clusive, that wc must reluctantly bid good-bye to the ho[ )e we had still 
stealthily cherished, of some day seizing a Lejirechaun, whth his little red 
cap iind reiUheeled shoes, ami cf)mpclling him to make over to us his 
“ crock of gold ’’ as the price of his liberty ! I’lius docs our utilitarian 
age reduce to dull reality a once splendid and beautiful fiction, whic h has 
<[uite an imj)erishable literature of its own. 

20 . YVitrft t'Ji years f/it^ ff-V/J Beasts t>/ /N-Jia, /y G. J^. Siinderson. 

(London : 11 . .Vilen and Co. 189:; ; 12s.) 'This -the 5th h'ditiou of a 

work as charming to read as it is instructive —will ije welcomed etjually by 
lovers of s[K.)rt, and of Natural fiistory. 'Thougli he met with and shot 
many other kinds of w’ild IJcasls, the bulk of the volume, w'cll written, 
well illustrated, and generally well got up, deals cliiclly with the ele[)hant, 
the tiger, the bison, the leo])ard, and the bear. Mr. Sandeison, with 
exceptional powers of observation, cultivated friendly intercourse with the 
natives ; and he was conse(iiu*ntly able to utilize to the utmost the singularly 
fav(nirablo opportunities enjoyed by him as Director of lvlei)hant ca])turing 
operations in Mysore, and Chittagong. The result is a book which to 
graphic details of sporting adventures far surpassitig tlie common, ailds a 
correct natural History of the animal.s clneily dealt with, and [)articularly 
the hde[)hant. h'rom this real king of beasts, Mr. Sanderson raiefully 
removes every exaggeration made both A)r or against him, which had been 
repeated^ without any good foundation, by one writer after another; he 
substitutes for fables a description of elei)hantine anatomy, size, habits, 
and character which may be said to sum up all that wc know for certain 
about the animal, and nearly all that one can wish to know. W^e should 
have wished to see this edition ))rought up to dale. It is queer decidedly 
to find (p. 6) the census of 1871 ({noted as the last, and the Maharaja of 
Mysore still spoken of as a minor. Jhit the book itself is more fascinating 
than a romance ; and wc have read it, now the third time, with as great a 
zest as when we revelled over the perusal of the first edition. — 

21. IVic Sto?y of an African Chief hy J\frs, Jlf Kni'C^ht Brnce, 'luith a 
fnface by Bdna Lyatl (London: Kegan J’aul and Co., 189;^; 2.s.) is a 
desultory short life of Khama, in which he is held u{) as a model Christian 
Chief, with some details collected from various j^ublicaiions^ by one who 
knows little of him personally ; and it is j)receded by a very useless preface 
by another who knows as little as, perhaps even less than the Biographer 
of Khama. It is written evidently in the interest of the Anglican Mission, 
regarding which we recommend for perusal the book noticed in our Revieivs 
and Notices^ No. 8, page 215. 
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2 2. nictiomiry of Quotations, hy the Rev, James JJuwd (London and’ 
New York; 1 \ Warnc and Co., 1893; 7 ;^ 0 - l^ouble columns of small 
print, exlcndini^ over 570 pages, give a vast collection of quotations, 
mottoes, ])roverl)s and aphorisms, from ancient and modern authors of all 
nationalities, arranged in alphabetical order ; and SS more pages form an 
index of subjects. It is diflicult to fix whal may and what may not find a 
place in such a book ; and we cannot more fairly state the case for and 
against this work, than by saying, that while instances abound like rn o/.ov, 
pari ratione, and coup de pied, other trite things (like ]>ars inagna fui) are 
absent. AVe see a few slijis in the translation and spelling of foreign 
words. W hile the names of authors are given, (luolalions are not precisely 
localized : it is little use to say Gort/ie, Mi /ton or St. without further 

indication of the ]»art of their works wheiu e the (piotation is taken. So 
far as it goes, however, this book is the best collection of its kind that we 
have ye t seen. 

23. /w/wV (Ui Sifuitarv Jlleasures lu l/tdia in 1891-92 (London: I'lyre 
and SpoLLiswoodc ; 1*^93 j i/d) is the annual Pluo Look on thTs inter 
esling subject. 'Th.is issue, besides the usual statistics, has special com- 
ments on th(.* course of vaccination in India and mentions that further 
investigations on cholera by Dr. Chinningham liave furnished additional 
pr(jof against the Ivocii theory. "I’he remarks on leprosy are fewer and 
less interesting than we cxjiectcd. There is the usual mass of information 
in thcsi' 1S4 pages, whic h can be worked up into statistics, by well-known 
methods, for jiroving or disproving any given theory. 

24. The /empire of the Tsars and the Russians, hy Anatole J.crov 
Jieau/ieu (London and New York: CL l\ Putnam’s Sons, 1S93 ; 12/6). 
M. /.euaidc A. Ragosin here gives us an excellent ICnglish translation, 
from the 3rd I Vench edition, of an exhaustive work : two more volumes 
are to follow. 'Phis volume deals with 1. the ('oiintry, 2. the inhabitants, 
3. the national character, 4. their History and civilization, 3. the towns 
and urban ( lasses, 6. the Nobility and Tchinovniks, 7. the peasantry, tS. 
the Mir and family and village communities. The bc^ok teems wuth in- 
formation, -much or it new 3 and going thoroughly into each of its many 
subdivisions, it enables the reader to correct many an erroneous view 
founded on previous authors. It gives sometimes a better and sometimes 
a worse conception than the common, of the real state of matteis in 
Russia. C’hap. iv. of P»ook HI. is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Nihilism. Most readers will be surprised to learn the small number of the 
true Russian nobility and of the strange composition of the greater [)art of 
the present Russian upper ten thousand. The author enriches his de- 
scriptions with philosophical reflections ; and the translator too has im- 
proved on these by numerous important and erudite notes. 'J'he village 
communities and il/ir form a subject of great interest to the student of 
similar groops in East and West, lersely true statements arc often 
made among the philosophical remarks of both author and translator, 
which show the nature of Rus.sia as by a lightning flash : ey\, “ Russians 
are continually engaged so much in looking to and (j\;er their frontiers, 
that they do not at all sec Russia itself.” AVe lo.ok forward to seeing the 
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remainder of the work pul)lished speedily, and much recommend this 
jiart. 

25. Thi Sculhse.it Islanders and the Queens/and Lahour Trade, by W, 7 \ 
IPaicn (London: Swan Sonnenschein and C'o., iScjv) Tlie Kanaka 
l.abc)iir ijiicsiion has been so nuirh discussed and sides have been 
taken regardini^ it with so much violence, that a book like this — written 
by a ship's captain and recording his ]>ersonal ex])cricnccs during many 
voyages, in procuring Kanaka labourers is both a novel and a welcome 
addition to our sources of information. I'hc author in ]dain terms states 
the occurrences in each voyage, where and how he got labourers, how he 
fared in sr) doing, and was j^ersecuted for it. d'he tale is graphic, siin]ile, 
pleasant and interesting. A cyclone is clcscril)ed at p. T30, an<l an earth 
ciLiake at ]>. 274. As we read page after page of C‘a})tn. W'awn’s very 
interesting book, we can easily see many points both for and against the 
system of hiring Kanakas for labour in Australia ; but at the same time it 
becomes evident that while abuses undoubtedly occurred at times, a great 
<ieal of the outcry against the thing itself was botli interested aiul exag- 
gerated. llcsides its bearing on this })oint, Mr. \V"awn’s book, which is 
well illustrated, contains vakialdc information regarding the manners 
and customs of the many islands which he visited : It will well repay 
perusal. 

26. 77 ie j\fe/tiofrs and TraiwJs uf Co tint de Bcnyoicshy, edited by Captain 

Pasfieid O/iver, R.X. (London; '[\ h’isher Unwin, ; 5s.) is a volume 

of the . idventure scries, and as such is a good continuation. iJenyowsky 
was a born romancer, and be romanced well. II is adventures — whatever 
they may have been in reality, and probably even in naked truth they 
would have been worthy of being read -are, as here toiil, a romance ns 
brilliant as false: his was an age of both adventure and lying. An 
Hungarian j)risoncr to the Russians, he was sent to exile in .Siberia, 
reached Karncliatka, escaped tlicnce and returned to iOurojie, went 
out to ^ladagascar, and was there shot down as a Pirate - such were 
P>enyowskys vicissitudes. 'Phe ])resent book, rt‘printe<l from the trans- 
lation of W. Nic holson, F. R.S., in 1790, contains the details which 
the accomplished story-teller gave, in his MS., of his travels in Siberia, 
Kamc hatka, Ja|)an, the T.iii Kill Isles, Formosa and Uhina. It forms 
a very entertaining book, though one cannot now sci>arate the facts from 
the fables which Henyowsky mingled together in hoi>eless but pleasant 
confusion. (.!apt. Oliver’s Introduction points out several pa.ssages known 
to be fiilse : and they arc so numerous as to leave it quite problematical 
what is the ])roportion of the kernel of truth to the husk of romancing. 

27. From the Five Rivers^ by F, A, Steei. (I^ondon : \V. Heinemann, 
1893 ; 6s.) Mrs. Steel, whose kindly symjmthetic interest in the people 
among whom she lived enabled her to know their thoughts and to under- 
stand their ways, gives us a pleasant little volume, with eight Indian 
sketches, true to life, concluding her book with four popular songs translated 
into English verse. 'I'herc is still a great need for books like this one, to 
make people in Europe understand the millions of India, who are generally 
a sealed book for Westerns. "J'he tales are all excellent, each in its own 
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way. If wc give the preference to the sad, sad story entitled “ Shah 
Sujah's Mouse,” it is not because the others are not as good ; but because 
we wouhl call attention, more prominently than Mrs. Steel does, to tlu; 
systematic distortion of the head which produces such creatures, and which 
tlie authorities certainly should stop. In recommending her ])rcsent volume, 
we hope ff)r further works from Mrs. Steers facile and graceful pen. 

28. A W/ ylsia Orienla/e : I.in/uvico A otmtitii, (h’iren/e: 1 .0 Monnior, 
i8o3-) 'I'liis is a [)retty, flowing, gossiping descri])tion of a journey from 
Naples (through the Suez ("anal, louclung at Aden, (Jeylon, Singapore, 
Saigon and Hongkong) to Shanghai. 'Thence the author did China, 
making excursions and visiting Peking. Port HamilUui and Japan having 
been duly inspected, the (..'ominendatore Nocentini returned liomc, safe 
and sound, to issue tliis very pleasant little book, a perfect model of a 
globe trotter’s narrative. 

29. T/u' I/oifk oj Counst'l’i, /y S/r A\ W/y/r/d, K.C,f.E. (London : 

AV. II. Allen and ( V). 1 S93 ; ys. fxl.) W'e welcome this new' edition, 
prettily got up and well ilhist rated, of Sir I'hl win’s beautiful translation of a 
great many animal stories from the Sanskrit of the Il/iopadcsa, The elegance 
of Sir TaLvin s style unites w'itli the charm of these beaiitilul didac:tic stories 
to form a (.)o«)k whit h it is a real jileasure to read. 

T/ic Sl())y oj Mas/ionalaiid^ /y ///<• AVr*. IW Macdonald. (London: 
'The \\’esU\an Mission House; 189^^; odj, a sim])ly written and well 
illustrated jramphlei, describes the country aiul people, and details the 
beginning of the Wesleyan Mission in 1891, al the inslancai of Mr. (Ta il 
Khode.s, who gave laud and [>roinised X J a year in its aiil. 'I'he story 
is w'ell edited fn^m the accounts (d* the nii‘:>sionaries. Six mission f.arms 
have been established, some (hurches have been built, and a group of 
native lAangelists has been collected. 'The pamphlet is vmy interesting ; 
but there is an absence of detailed statistics of the converts secured, which 
is a chronic defect in all missionary statements. -- 

I/aidar Ali and Tipu Snllan., ly L. />. laavring^ C.S./. (Oxford: 
The (darendorj Press; 189:;; 2s. Od. ) 'I'he Indian proverb justly says 
that all die fingers of a hand are not equal ; ami all the volumes of a 
Scries like d'/ic Rulers of India cannot be t:xpei:ted to attain uniform 
excellence. Short as is the jieriod covered by Mr. JJowring’s book, he 
rather sketches than depicts the career of Haidar and Tipu : as much and 
more regarding father and son may be found in almost any of the larger 
histories of India — in Mr. Keene’s which w^e have just reviewed. At 
p. 49, we suddenly find Haidar fighting the Pmglish, without a word as to 
the cause of the war or the date of its declaration, much less as to w’here 
the blame lay for the collision. 'The camfiaigns are told in a desultory and 
fragmentary form, aggravated by a subdivision into ridiculously short 
chapters : — some of these have barely two pages, wliilc the average of 16 
chapters is 7! Haidar’s statesmanship and perseverance, his projects and 
his success are all left, vague. Mr. Bowring's vagiienc.ss extends to other 
matters. At p. 73 “the Maratha host . . . comprised 60,000 horse wath 
a due proportion of infantry and guns.” What a tliie proi>ortion may be in 
any army varies very considerably : a due proportion for 60,000 Maratha 
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horse is vagueness itself. Our troops repeatedly suffer “ trifling losses/' 
even when figures are available in other histories, not to mention the India 
Office records. We are thankful for several tables of pedigrees ; but the 
dates of some are given in the Hejira and others in A.D. on the same 
page. The two concluding chapters, one in each part, which review the 
characters of Haidar and ^fipu, are a<lmirable, and will doubtless be read 
with ]deasure. 'They are more favourable to the chiefs than those draw’n 
hy our earlier writers. 

3 ^;. and JxWa/lt'c/ians a/ an Indian OJiicia/, />y Sir IT, Jl. SL cmany 

(Westminster: A. Constable and O). 1893; 2 vols. 12s.) This 
new edition of Slecman's well known book forms vol. v. of Consfaldds 
Oricnial Misiti/affy, and is uniforn> in size and a])pearance with the 
previous numbers. It is edited by Mr. V. A. Smith, Irid.C'.S, who has 
enriched it with numerous valuable notes. T'hcre is an occasional fault ; 
as, (vol. 2, }). 113) Mr. vSmith finds the Ihi/t'cniar 7 aard unintelligible, 
but it is only the Bllii niiir nio/ia/ut or cat killer’s ward ; at p. 267, Slee 
man's M. Keglioni becomes Regholini, but should be Ccneral Righellmi. 
At p. 313, Mr. Smith's strictures on Slecman's confidence in the native 
army read badly witli tlie evidence in Korrest'.s Mutiny documents, which 
tend to jjrove tliat this army was driven into rebellion by our own stupid 
action. 'I'he editor has wisely omitted several chapters which liealt only 
with the historical narrative of the contest between Shah jehan’s sons. 
Sleeinan's lieaiitiful work was long in demand, and as now issued it is sure 
to be popular — and so it deserves to be. — 

34. IVic Bmra/nrrs of America^ ity John Ksi/uemelini^. (London : Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. i<S93; 15s.) It is hard to realize, at the present 
day, when the ocean is everywhere traversed by fast steamers, what was 
the state of affairs in the 1 7th century on the American Seas when jealousy, 
avarice and revenge had armed large numbers of outlaws from many 
countries, against the Spaniards, and pirates flourished as an institution » 
with the tacit ajjproval if not the occasional active aid of the governments 
inimical to Spain. Messrs. Sonnenschein in one goodly volume give us 
the exploits of some of these infamous 7 vortiiics^ with 7 illustrations and a 
map, reprinted from the edition of 1684. I’hc translation is faithful rather 
than good : the Spanish Plata is simply silver ; and it sounds strange to 
hear of uncoined ])late ” being distributed among the pirates. 'Fhe 
author, who had been a pirate himself, is simple, credulous, graphic, and 
(juaint in his descriptions of places and things, of men and deeds. He has 
caymans 70 feet long, and describes some wonderful tricks of their young. 
He has noted some curious customs and superstitions of the Indians. The 
description of the buccaneers, spread over the whole book, gives a vivid 
picture of the men, and their times and deeds, which is only too horribly 
interesting for cruelty and rapacity. Here is one of their amusements : 
“My master would buy, on like occasions, a whole pipe* of wine, and 
placing it in the street would force everyone that passed by to drink with 
him : threatening also to pistol them if they would not do so.” The book 
is very interesting, especially the fourth and last part, comprising the 
voyage of Bartholomew Sharp, an adventurous one even in those days of 
bold navigation and reckless exposure. 
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■:;5. //otigrie ccojiomi(/U€ : i'tuilhiumc Van tier. (Paris and Nancy: 
P»t*rger-I.X‘vrault ct ( ’ic. ; -o frrs.). ^^'c have here a detailed tic 

scrij)tioii of the Kingdom of Hungary. 'I'hc first jiart gives its j)hysiral 
geography, peoi)V, government, ronnnen ial j.’olicy, means of coinmiinic a- 
tion, finances, economic legislation and pnlilic insirmtum. Regarding the 
last, we learn that 2,027 eommiines out of 12,684 (nearly have no 
schools : anil that 466,757 children rtanained inu-diicated, out of a total of 
2,534,5()() of s<'lu)ol>going age. The sect>ntl ]>aU ch als with the agriculture, 
forests, and minerals, the indu.. tries, arts ami comnu'rce of Fhmgary, and 
its commercial relation to the nations of both ^^a^l and West. On the whole, 
ihere is ahimdant proof of p?<;gri:s> : and the hook dt serves (dose stud)'. 

56. '/iii .Anny luiok fttr f/ie /ijifis/t /',n!/in\ />v (ienf. If. If. (ieod 
tnii/ ('of. /. ( / >ii/tf>n. (London * II. M.'s Slatii>nery Offa e, 

5 ■) ^Vhere tlie cons( rij 4 ion reigns. evc‘r\ (me makes himsell 
eonvi-rsant with whatever <’on('erns the armv. in which he himself and 
his male relations must j)iit in a term ; hnt witli u«, as our army is 
volimtar5\ who tries to learn its hislorv and ('onijiosition ? lOven nu-inhers 
of its own many component parts know liltK* ol the constitution and duties 
of <ghcr parts than their own. 'This I-uT of knowledge went so far that we 
had not even the means of remedying it, without the sp(‘< ial ‘-liidy of s])ec*ial 
hcxjks fur each branch. 'The mcatis < 4 ' accjuiring a complete, if nc;t tx- 
haiisiive, knowledge of the \imies of tin* Ihitish l anjhre* are now sii]»])lied 
by this much tuedc<l work, whied), with tlic aid many fiicnds, the tuo 
gtdiant anthens have compiled with great diligem't'. digested with mm h 
( are, and arranged with ran. order and Imddity. l Aeiylliing- caniruM ted 
witli the army is treate<l ( arelnll)' : its locnticm and administratiun, its 
c om])Osition and duties in [joace and war, its reserves and mol /ili/alioii are 
ail given ; apid vnluabh* information is furnished on tlie history of caidi 
arm, and on ('ollateral milit.iry sitlijec ts, in c omiKirison willi the < oires]iond- 
iiig armngenieiUs in various other iMiropean armies, ddie aimy in India 
is wxll dealt with. Jhil it is erroneous to say (p. 456) that till a receml 
rilling sc'arcely a smgh* regiment of tdlher c'avaliy or infantry is eonijjosed 
ol one ( lass of nu.m,” The 25rd Punjab Pioneers weri* all Mii/bies, and 
the 40th N. 1 . all Pathans. At p. 270, the Pasi.* Ilos])ital is said li» be 
‘‘formed usually at or near the port of embaikation for l^aigland, and is 
called the ^rd line oi assistance d but in reality, that is the fourth and last 
line. 'The true third line — the Rase Hosjiilal is just within our envn 
frontier.s, and n(;l tex^ far from the field of operations : die base iiospital of 
the Pilack Mountain campaign was at ("ainpbelliiore, not Rombay. No 
mention, loo, is made of idepbants or oxen as moti\a‘ [lowers in connexion 
with artillery in India. There is an important dissertation on tin.* c(;lonial 
forces, which almost everywhere except C'anada form a case of ///e/fs a //n/; 
Incethfo. We regret to fmrl the authors oppose<l to a local l•un•o[)can 
army for India : it must eventually he formed, and will, we hojjc, renew 
the gkirics of* the olden one- instam e tlie Rengal Horse Artilkry. ^^’e 
congratulate the gallant, authors on the prodm tion of an excellent and 
much needed book, which is not only sure of becoming a favourite in the 
Service itself, but which appeals to all readers and wliich we^recomnieiid to 
Ni:W .SKRIKS. VOL. VO. * i’ 
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ours, as a work of peculiar and deep interest to all who glory in being 
British subjects. 

^^7. llie Curroiciis of the. Hindu States of Rajputana^ by /F. Webl\ 
M.B., Jnd. Med, Staff. (Westminster : A. Constable and C'o., 1893.) In 
the fCast, the right of coining money has always been generally considered 
as one of the ])rivileges of sovereignty ; but though theoretically every in- 
dependent chief in India may claim the riglit to coin, the praclical incon- 
venience to the people, caused by the multiplication of currencies, renders 
it not only exi)cdient but even necessary that India, in its present circum- 
stances, should have a coinage, uniform in size, shape, weight and purity. 
In this sense, Dr. Webb gives us an exhaustive account of the various 
coins current in Hindu Kajjnilana. 'I'hey are very numerous, and their 
variety must seriously hamper inland trade. hAr ept Udaipur, coining 
by Rajput princes began only in the last quarter of the iSlli century, 
\sdien the Mogul I'anpire was all but dead, N'ct, nearly all the earlier coins 
of these mints btxir the names of the Mogul Fanjicrors. Dr. Webb, who 
has studied the sui)ject dee])iy, gives good historical details regarding the 
coinage of 21 States, with valuable notes and well executed illustrations of 
the chief coins t urrent. 

3cS. Helen 'J'/Yirrya//, by SirAfortimer Purand^ K.C.I.E. (Fondoii and 
New York: Macmillan and Co., 1893: 3. 0) is a pretty novel, with well 
drawn and interesting characters, descriptive of the Fairopean race in 
India. It gives a true acccauU of both the g<.)od and the evil, instead of 
the grossly e.xaggeratcd libels that pass for portraits of Indian life. The 
incidents are well grouped and the story is diversified and well designed. 
ITom snipe-shouting to a tiger hunt, --from an inane dinner party to a war 
in Afghanistan, we have all the variety or scene and occupation, of incident 
and character peculiar to India. Sir Henry tells his tale well ; and the first 
climax is reached witli rare artistic suddenness. lie is txa'asionally jirolix. 
Col. Russell is very prosy ; l.idy Langley very strangely continues “ I.ady 
Mary ” all tlirough the book • we have “ blazing mince pies and tliough 
a cricket-siumi) is “grazed,” yet tlie batter goes on scoring threes and fours 
by liits to leg. Still the novel is an excellent one, in which Anglo Indians 
will delight to meet the men and women they have known, and the general 
reader will enjoy a true insight into Imlian life and manners. 

39. Throui^h the Sikh irtu\ by G. ./. Jfenfy. (London : Black ie and 
Son; 1894; 6s.) Mr Henty is Hvourably known for a long scries of 
historical stories, most of them illustrating episodes of British valour and 
patriotism ; this volume gives the story of the comiuest of the Ihinjab. It 
has 12 good illustrations; it is full of adveuture ; and it is all the more 
interesting for bringing prominently before our young men tlie great 
advantages for those who contemplate an Indian career, of learning, betimes 
and thoroughly, some of the Indian languages. 

40. Alatabe/elandt by A. R, Coh/uhoun. (London : 'Fhc Leadcnhall 
Press ; 1893.) A preliminary history of South Africa is' follow’od by 
descriptions of various - ’lands : Malabcle — , Bechuana — , Manika- -, 
Mashona — . The British South Africa C'ompany, the present war and its 
origin, the progress in the output of.gold and diamonds in S. Africa are all 
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well lold ; and five important documents are given as appendices. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the imijortance of this small book, written by one 
who has a thorough knowledge of the country, and full of information not 
easily accessible elsewhere in compact form. 

41- Chinese Central Asia., by II. JAinsIell, /).I).^ 2 to/s. (l.ondon : 
Sampson Low and Co., 1893 ; 36s.) 'Fhe author — no new hand at 
(^entral Asian imvel -tioes here for (’hinese Central Asia what he had 
already down for other portions of those immense tracts and for Siberia, 
lie travelled via Russia: Moscow to the (.'aspian, Merv, llokhara, 
Samarkand, 'Fashkend, Issik-Kul, Vierny, to the C'hinese frontier. C!hapter 
\ii. duals with Manchuria, Alongolia and Snngaiia. Ruldja, Aksu and 
Kashgar were visited, with an cxrur.sion to Khotan. 'riien through the 
Karakoram Pass, tlie author, who was brav’ely accompanied by his wife, 
went to Kell and through Srinagar into Inrlia. After being at Khatmandu 
he wandered bac k home, seemingly at random, going to more ])laces than 
we have si)a<::e if) specify. Dr. Kansdell, who tells ns in his dedication to 
the (Chines'* haiiperor, that the main object of his journey was religion, 
naturally has much tf) say on this im[)orlant subject. As a matter of 
course, he is not fair to religions other than his own ; and his historical 
skel( hes of them aie by no means unerring. Still on this, as on other 
matters political, geogra])hical, scientific' ---he pleasantly gives us j)lentifLil 
informalicjn. The book is w(‘l! ilhislraled and has three g«)od ina[)s. Hut, 
\i) ( cMiNuit nations, a great de.d more is rucpiired than such indiscriminate 
sale or donati«m of [)ortions c^f Scripture, ns Dr. Kansdell indulged in; for 
with a lallnr unreasoning lil)eiality he distributed them impartially to 
('.itholie ndssit >nari<‘s who have at least as good versions c^f their own, and 
to Xepalese (.!oolu:s jierfeclly innocent <^f reading or writing. While the 
bulk cjf his book is not only interesting bnl excellent reading, his conclud- 
ing chaj'tt:r, in wide h his missionary zeal fairly boils over in uncalled-for 
condemnation ol others, rccpiirc^s a harder ra]> than the mild advice witli 
wliic'h we conelucJe : Don^t interfere with other missionaries ; Kcave other 
(‘hristians alone; and Kook at home first and propagate there the kingdom 
of Ciod. 

42. The Pamirs., /y /he Par/ 0/ Dun more, I\ /< .C.S., 2 vo/s. (Kondon : 
J. Murray; i‘S93 ; -4s.) W'iscely eschewing politics and j^olitical prognosti- 
cations, Korcl Dunmore simidy gives us the Diary of his long travels from 
Rawul Hindi to Yarkand, thence through the Hainir.s to Russian 'furkes 
tan, and back to England, 7'/</ Lonstanlinople. As a diary it is excellent ; 
giving in a simple and pleasant style, the incidents of his long and remark- 
able journey, and interesting details of the country and people that he 
went through. He does not fail to give us historic^.al notices of the chief 
places ; his compendium of the doings of Russia in Central Asia is valu- 
able. As a rule, one does not expect <leep and learned research in a 
traveller who traverses remote countries and converses through an interpreter. 
J5ut our author gives excellent descriptions of the country with its difiiculiies, 
of the scenery with its glories and desolation, of the peo[)le with their 
manners and custom^, and of animals and their ways. 'fhcTe are sporting 
adventures of course, but nothing “ loud/' He is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the Russian officers he met, and they deserve it for their kindly hospi- 
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tality ; and lu* sharp in his condemnation of ('hincse officials of inferior 
rank, who st-ein to merit well the occasional raj)s he deals out. Of the 
Kirghiz he speaks with kindly feeling, and tells us much of tlieir honesty, 
hosj)itaiity and general goodness. His suggestion that the Oxus source 
is ihe .\ksn river, is deserving of consideration, and as we write is being 
(liseussed. In ret'ording his long journey, Ia>r<l Dnninore has made a 
distinct contrii)ution t<j our knowledge of tlu! country he traversed and the 
peoi)le he met ; he gives iis good maps and ex<a.‘llent ilhislratii'iis ; and he 
writes always in good taste and pleasantly. \Wi recommend the l)0(>k to 
our readers. 

4 :;. ^7 fd fyV/c/c, /wV/i,'* 0/ I)a/i<ynit’\\ f>y Ca/^fain Sir Richard 

/iarfaft^ K.C.A/.iJ., c/c. (Lon<lon : 'I'ylston and I'alwarcls ; 1 So.; ; a vols. : 
i2s.). 'This work torms the .;rd and ph v'ols. of the ‘'Memorial halilion '' 
of this great traveller’s writings, edited by his widow, I.ady liurton. It con- 
tains a detailed actajiint of a very remarkable country and its court, and 
describes, with perha]js too great minuteness, llie rituals of I )ahomeyan 
“customs,” of which, before C^ai)tn. liiirton’s \ isit. talcs had beers s[)rerid 
mixed with wild exaggerations. Written in lhirton'> lively style, ii shows 
his jjowers of (jbservation and desraiption, as well as his <‘)rncal dis^ar^i 
tion and loo trecjiient indclirary of exj)re.ssit)n. 'I'lie ellniolwgy and 
philology of the country are carefully treated, and their is an imj)f>rtanl 
chapter on the “ W'giar's real [ilact! in nature, in w]ii( li liurton d(.>es not 
go into er stasies on tlie lulure of the true* African j-a< e. An A])})endi.\ 
gives iht‘ catalogue of the Daliomevan Kings since itc’5, with a con- 
densed hisloiy of their deed.s. < ’apln. ihirton r leaiU forelokl tlie gradual 
but sun* detiaioration of l)aliomey. consequent (.n the “ custt)m ” 01 
periodical slaugliter and of an .Vina/onian soldicu)'. wliicli by limiting re- 
I'rodiiclimi caused both weakness in the country and degeneracy in its 
inhabitants. I he carnlinuanc e of these causes, during the .;o yeais sim e 
liurton visited Haliomey, has led icj tlie easy breaking uj) <.»i the Kingdom 
by the Krench. liurton s work was well done ; anti the ])iil)]ishers ot this 
edition have reiiroduc'ed it in excellent style. The editing leaves some- 
thing to be desired : for instance, one might reasonably have ex}>ected at 
least that the brief history of i )ahomey would have been brouglu down to 
date, and King lielian/m- mentioned ; but it ends precisely wlieic liurton 
left it — at i5lh March, j 864. 

44. 77 /c J/r.wvv 6V//j.v/.r e/ iSc;i , iy /'. jVa/'asi//////(y(//^i^ar. ( banga- 

lore : riie Ciovt. ('cnlral Press, 18^3). In a volume sliglilly larger than 
that of the Imperial ( 'ensus Report, we have here the special Report 
of the ]M)sore official who suiierintended the census operations in this, 
which we may call, we ho[)e without invidious heartburnings, the model 
native state of India. The general results are given also in tlie Imj)erial 
Census report ; but here are the special details, elaborated witi) the greatest 
care ; and tlic w^ork rellects the highest credit on the Mysore (iovernment 
and on Mr. Narasimmeyengar, the Superintendent of its census operations. 

45. Report 0/ the i^t/i huiian National Con^^rcss (1892) (Allahabad: 
Phe Indian IVcss, iSc^3) gives verbatim reports of the speeches and 
describes the 625 men- who profc.s.scd to represent Indian public opinion, 
which they neither represent nor even know, l^^diicatcd on the European 
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model and elected ( all wlio know India know what that means ) at 
special town-meetine^s, they represent only a ]^art of the town populniion 
of various parts of India. The Indian i)eeple are mostly rural — nearly 
»;o per cent. This congress, ilierefore, re[»resi nts only a microscopical 
fraction, a section by no means the most loyal, the best, the most warlike 
or the most imj)Oitaiil. 'Their self appointed task is to j>i( k holes in all 
that is, 'They clamour for Representative ( 'lovernment. whic ii is at present 
an impossibility in India ; and for an increast' in the nnml)er of native 
t'/fipAnis : jnacticaliy for their own noininalitm in both < ases. Such how- 
ever as it is, the body met at Allaliabad, on llu^ jSth, j^tli, and .^oih 
I)ecfmber, 1 89 j, and passed j.t resolutions. 'These inr hided lh<.‘ reform 
of the I A gislativi,‘ ( cjimcils (the last ac t regnrdmg wliich. dr)t. s not, of 
eoiirse, eonlc iu du in tlie reconstitution of tile Indian (’ivil Service 
(about whic'h a ]K‘lilion is to be pres,..-ntod to IViriiauKau) tin* separation 
c:)f the judic ial Irom tiu' evecoilive administration Ti most desirable thing, 
(•(Mild tlie fina.uces of India bear it), —the currency <[njstion (on wlTich 
they ( ouusc'l inaction ’), the ) ury < juestion, the expenditure on militar)' 
and ediK adoiial pur])oses, grievous dislrcess (in ii I ):id:il 'haian sense) 
among, the Imlian peojOe, —tlie T'orest laws, —a Le;;isl:jlive ( 'onncil for 
the Punjab, Ml tin- resolutions \v(‘re “eanied unanimously,*’ wliic h 
with (')J5 members p’-< sent, speaks volumes fur indepcmdenc'e ol thought 
and speei h. Kaipulaua was nnrej>n;-,ented, and only .) ol the i o who 
liaih cl iKMu tile Punjab were' Punjabis. 'The Punjab I .eaislative ( 'cMincil 
was pn>posed ami secomlc'd by two jilciiders neither of whom bad mueli 
tc; say lor it i>v was himself a Ihinjabi. 'The se('onder .said ^p. ioi>) : ‘‘If 
1 had dared to give ulu ram e to siieh feelings in regaid to honourable 
member^, ami it’ I iiad been a native from some native Stale isA'), then 
pcM'haps ycni would havc^ fnmd my head off my slioulders.” Just so: it is 
a great t>ity that most of the members and faulors of this pretended 
National Caangress are not “natives of some native.' State,' Justic'e fcjr 
India and llie ulmcjsi consideration for the real voice and feelings of its 
j)Ooi>le, we always advocate; but this ( 'congress is ([iiile .anc’ither thing. 
Noisy, turbulent, diss. .isl'ied and self-seeking, it certainh' is not a re})re 
sentative of India and li.ts no claim to speak in the name of India : we 
hope its loud t.ilk will be treated witli the conU;mj>t it deserves, (lovern 
India with justiec*, lie kind to the [)eoi)le, redress every wrong, and »‘dm:ale 
tliein t'j govern themselves diat is all that India really wants just now. 1a > 
ns not mistake this sham Nalicjnal (/ongress for the Indian ])Oo])le. — V. 

46. ./ Yitfr the hy fu^KUinl O. JU'on'nr. (London: 

A. and ( black ; iSc; ^; 21s.) Air, browne, Lecturer in Persian at 
C^irnbridge, is well known by his writings on the Ilabi movement, and any 
thing concerning l*cr.sia, that issues from his [len, is \velcome. 'The main 
interest of this book lies in its portraiture of Persian society chiefly of the 
bohemian iyj)e.. Mis jiersonal adventures on the journey are cjf no special 
interest tt^ any except those conicmj)lating a like undertaking. Indeed, 
as the volume is somewhat bulky, we wish that these lengthy notes of 
travel might have been curtailed- Not so his wonderfully vivid repro- 
ductions of discussions with Persians on metaphysics and religion. 'These 
conversational portions of his work form, as it were, a liand-hook to 
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advanc ed modern Persian tliouglU. What renders this work additionally 
attractive are tlie clelightlul quotations from the I^crsian poets, which it 
contains. It was at Kirman that while suffering from an attack of 
0])htha]iiiia, he was induced to try the soothing effects of (^piurii ; and it 
is the dest:riplion of the levees he held while under the inlhience of the 
P^PPy» cheerful gatherings with other Ifyunis (or opium smokers) that 
form the most entertaining portion of the book. In his garden he used to 
meet men of every sect ; and subjects of every variety, from the Indivisible 
Atom to Winc-bibbing, came under discussion. The book alscj contains 
amusing stories and exciting adventures, related to the author by his 
Persian acciuaintaiu es. Slieykh Ibrahim s narrative of how lie narrowly 
escaped being strangled, while in prison with otliers of “ the sec t,” is 
admirably rc|)roduced. Of a ligliter cliaiacier is the story loltl of the mad 
Dervish, who with wirious acc usations destroyed in siic'ccssic;n tour out of 
five little clay figures, c.alliiig them respectively '^Oinar, Abii Pekr, All, 
Mohammed and .Allah, and was about to destroy tliis last when a iioor 
man who had hidden himself in the tree under the shade of which all this 
had taken |jla(:c% being c^vercomc at tliis l)las|jhemy, called out to the 
Dervish to desist, and this latter, thun<lerstruc:k at hearing tiiis voic e appa 
renlly from the clouds, fell (h)wn dead, .\lniost inc rediule is the story of 
the Babi courier who was detained in prison, prior t(.) his evamination, and 
finding no means of destroying or hiding tlie letters he was bearing, ate 
them in order to escajie detection. What Mr. P»rowne tells us concerning 
the /oroastrians is most interesting : and we are shown how liable to mis- 
apiirchensioii is the term jhr ‘:K*orshipper. 'Phough these ])eople are not 
subject to ns much persecution as lormerly, certain very ignominious duties 
with regard to Mohammedans arc still incumbent upon ibcni. 'J'hey must, 
Ibr example, always dismount, wlieii they meet a Mohammedan of what- 
ever rank or age, on the road : and all are (’c.:)mpellecl to wear the distinctive 
dull yellow outer garment. For the first few months of his year in Persia 
Mr. Urowne met with nej success in his searcli for l?;lbis. He unexpectedly 
met with the first genuine one, in the person of a pedlar, and from that 
time on he seems to have had but little difficulty in finding adherents to 
the new doctrine. What Mr. Browne tells us in this volume concerning 
the Bab and his Followers he has fcjr the most jiarl already given to the 
world in other works ; still many will read this “ book of travel,'* and be 
interested to learn about the movement, who will perhaps never have heard 
of Mr. Browne’s other more professedly learned and specialist books. A 
book which introduces us to the inner life of a highly imaginative nation is 
no mean contribution to literature and we heartily congratulate Mr. Browne 
on the admirable manner in whicii he has fulfilled his task. 

47. A Journey throuy^/t t/ic Yemen, iy lYa/ter B, Harris, KK.G.S, 
(Edinburgh and London; W. Blackwood and Sons; 1893; lOs.) Much 
of the matter contained in this book has already appeared, •together with 
many of the excellent illustrations, in the Illustrated I,ondon News. Mr. 
Harris set out with the intention of learning more than had hitherto been 
known about the Yemen in general and its ancient capital, Sanaa, in par- 
ticular. He was, however, prevented from carrying out his task by one of 
the periodical revolts of the Arabs against their Turkish masters. From 
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Ills account of the Yemen rebellion we learn that though the Arabs of that 
province still retain a strong feeling of national iiuiependence, they are but 
little prepared to offer serious oi)y>osilion to the high handed l\irk, who 
seems skilled in the art of crushing sedition. Mr. Harris's descriptions of 
the country are from a geographical j>oint of view, exceedingly interesting. 
He shows us that the Vtunen is composed of two distinct systems of 
country ; the one waste desert plains where hut little rain fills during the 
y'car, and the other a country of hills, valleys an<l plateaux, well watered 
and “enjoying a climatic that f<^r saluhrity may he said to equal any in 
the tropics. ’ 'The time of rebellion is not the most suitable for travelling 
in a country, and it is surprising that the autlior contrived to gather so 
muc:h information as he did. For in spite of his jnissports some of his 
time was spent in jirison as a siqiposed s|)y. His ultimate releasi.^ was diur 
to attacks of fever whicli led the (Ii>vernor to fear that he might possibly 
s(jon have to acc<nint for a iMiropean corpse. 

4S. ])carls). ^This is a new cciition of 

the AralnC' Frctich \'ocalniiary issued by the well-known C!atholie jiress at 
IJeyroiit and rcjiujiiled by I'allier J. If Uelot S.J. (^Fiiee lolriincs.) 'J'he 
volume contains a mass of information, consisting as it does, of 99.! pages 
royal 8vo in small ])rint. As the work is intended for the constant, prac 
lical use uf students of Arabic, it is diflieiilt to .see why .so little atiention 
should ha\e been jiaid to a [irojicr arrangeiiienl of roots and ilerivalions by 
whieli reference inighl be ra])id and easy, and, se(‘ondly, why the Arabic 
t>])e chosen shviuld, willi l!ie excot)tit)n of that used on the title |)age, be 
so very hideous ami small. In studying such a very difficult language as 
Arabic the object surely is to gain ac.c:ess to the vast ocean of Arabic 
literature. 'Tluit literature is intimately connected with the Muhammadan 
religion anrl Muhammadan tlioiight and civilization ; in fact, true classical 
Arabic -the only .\rabic worth studying -may almost be calletl a y)roduci 
of Islam. Vet, in sjaie of this iricontrovertililu circumstance, the learned 
Jesuit father loaves out as much as ])Ossible the Moslem ingredient of the 
language, thus deprivin his work of most of its value. .\s an instance of 
what wc mean, we may cite the words (Sheiii) and . ^ (Sayyad) the 

correct or usual meaning of which is nut even indicated ; on the other 
(Sayyadal) a term a]iplicablc to the Virgin Mary, figures con- 
st)icuoiisly — but c/// i)Ono to the real student ? 

49. 77 ie A/os/cm Fresenf (boinbay : ’Abdul ’.Mi Fai/.ullahhai Moochala 
and C(;. ; London ; Williams and Norgale). Under this heading it is, we 
gather, intended to issue as a scries an Anthology of Arabic JV^tuus 
bearing on the faith of Islam. Fart 1 . which is before us is the cele 
braied “ 'Fhe Poem of the Scarf” by Sfiarfuddin Ahu Whdul/iFi 

Aiuhammad bin Sn eed al Misrec^ more usually knt^wn l)y his surname of 
Htisarce, Thu text is edited by Shaikh Faizidla/i Bhai and to it is added a 
very good translation into ICnglish, as well as a commentary of some merit. 
A few of the explanations in the latter, how'ever, do not increase the 
reader’s knowledge of the text in the least and nothing .warrants their 
having been printed. Thus, on the first page, the note to the line “ Or is 
it because the wind has blown from the direction of Ka/imah,” points out 
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that Knzhfitth is the “ name of a place,” and in the line ‘‘Or is it because 
lightning has Hashed . . . from tlie mount of l/.ain,” Tzam is explained to 
be llie “ name of a mountain ” I Absurdities siicli as these tend to detract 
from a work which, otherwise, all Arabists must hail with ])lcasurc. 

50. .-/// TT.ov/r <>H f/h' /^rt-/s/tt)tiifii A/ahii Poetry is by the learned editor 
and translator of the pre< eding work and is issued by the same [)ublishcrs. 
'There is much of interest in the aiithor^s skc'lcli es])et:ially in the })orlion 
flevoled to the considerntiem the famous “Suspended Poems.’' 

51. PllnnctifiUy A ratnr 7 't\\i oiut iAos:sary by h\ 1 >ii Pie Thornton. 

( London : \\'. II. Allen and Oo. ) This is a useful book for beginners 

of Arabic, -not by itself, but in conjunction with other works of a 
more com])rehens!ve and s\stemntic st oi^e. It reminds us of the notes a 
diligent student might make for himself, during one term’s study of Arabic ; 
such notes are no doubt helpiul, but they are rarely ])ublished. Mr. 

'Tlu^rnton is to be congraiulatc-d k)r his correct ap]a'ec:iation of llie value of 
classic:al Arabic. MiigeTs “ ( ’oncordaiUiae ” are \ ery well known to 
scholars, ami as the woi k was not issued yeslertlay by some promising 
young (leimnn Arabist, it is silly to refei ti> the author as “ Hmr (lustav 
1^'liiga].” Mr. 'I'hornloii w'ould excUitle the greater })orlion r)l \aliiable 
Arab literature, by re< ognising that penlion only as e lassical, tlial antedates 
the downfall of the llemi '( )mayya. 'The great literary life, of the Arabs 
may, v)n the ranttiar}-, be said to have only ( ommenf'ed w'itb the last years 
of the ’Omayyides and llie :ieressu»n to ]H)\ver of llio desceiulant of 'Abbas. 

5J. A book bearing a s«iperli('ial rcseiiilHame to Mr. 'J’liornton’s 

“ Llernentary Arabi<' Tt‘\t ” but, unlike the former, capable (d’ being 
])laced by itself, into the hands of beginners oJ' Arabic and thoroughly 
adapted to the re([uirei items of a systenialic elementary (ourse, is M, /. 
t lorjoacli s '‘A.kz Premier Livie de rAtat)is:LUL ’’ issued by the Imprimerie 

f 'alholiiiuc of ileyrout. Some of the transliterations aie startling to 

ICnglibh eyes ; thus .SV////, a l<.JOlh, is given (in the nominative*) as Sin non. 

53. Pit^lioy^raf^Iiit tits Arolus^ by Ihof. \'if'tor (’liauvin (l.iege: 

n. V'aillant Carmamie). \ carefully <a.>m[aled and scholarly bibliography 
of Arabic works, or works beating on the Arabs, published in hairope during 
the j^eriod 1S10 to JSS5. 

54. CAia:.eh Jro 7 n t/ie J)i<uin 0/ ILiJi.. done into Knglish by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy (David Null ; 7s. 6d. ). It is difficult to criticise this book; its 
exterior appearance and contents are alike charming and as tlie author 
does not pretend to have either given a literal translation or to liave made 
any contribution to < )riental scholarship, it is idle to dwell on verbal 
mistranslations or on occasional constructions that are only very loosely 
connected with the original Persian text. The author inclines neither to 
a mystical nor to an esseiilially materialistic translation of llafiz, but he 
takes the verses as he finds them and interprets them according to the- 
ordinary Persian v^ocabulary, as best he can. P'or the general reader, alive 
to the charms of Oriental thought and mental imagery, this will prove a 
delightful volume and there is no doubt that, a])art from isolated passages, 
the author certainly conveys the general meaning of the poet dcducible 
from the Persian text in its exoteric garb. 

55. We have to record with much gratification the issue of two works 
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from i.\jfnbriil;d.d i fiii crsity I*rcj>s tliai will be welcome to f )rienUilisls - 
in widely difTorent fields ol study, (.)rie i:s the Tarikh i-Jiid'id^ “ 'I'he New 
History referring to the Hah and the llabi movement from the stand- 
point of the ]J;'ibi sect of Hehais. It is translated Irom the rer^iaii by 
Mr. fb (b Jlrowne of C’ambridge, well known for his great attainments as 
a Persian sclnjiar and as an auihority on llu: ri.\l)is witness his “ 'Traveller’s 
Narrative of the iJab " published about a year ago. Another excellent 
work by this same author on Ibnsia is discussi'd in our i>resent issue. 
The J'arikJi i- fadid is introduced by a pt^rtrail of *S'ul )4 I -IC/el llie dc jitrt 
successor of the ll.ih, round whom, however, only a lew ol the tailhlul still 
gather, by f.ir the greater niunher having l)i‘en carried away by the more 
practical genius of ileiuiullah. Mr. IhowiTs Inli odiiction is by no moans 
the least interesting or instructive part ol the hook, which lo some extent 
covcM's die sanur gn>mid as du‘ ‘‘ 'Tiaveller’s Narrative, with die dilference 
ih.'il it is more condensed, and also ‘'edited/’ widi llie view ol ghirilying 
JJeija at the expense ol the bale 

A laaily im[)arlial and lnj'>iwoithy iiist<MT \\< uM be a desideratum, aud 
it is singular !)■ unJot tiiruiic* dial tluaiugh ilu: force (^1 lareuiiistaiu es the 
genuine original hisioiy sliouUi still be. untranslated, whilst its two later 
ilcvelolunenis have I'eceived publicity in Taiglish. 

W'liilst c'jnljdciUiy predif ling', llieri-loi i.*, a still furdier coiUrilmiion to tlie 
Hal) 'lUCMioii, on similar hm.s, iiom die pen ol‘ Mr. T>ro\sne, wi: can in the 
meanwhik' recommend da. i /iidii/ the peiusal ol those who arc 

either inleresUal in die mailer iiself, or in Persian literal ure, or in philos*)- 
phical crujuiiics and <pK.'*ntjns <it‘ religious <level(»])ment aud ideals. 

I’iic odier voliune < ii tlic ( ’amliridge Press, entitled “The Mummy,’’ 
i.s by Mr. Th A. \\ . llmlge, the A'-'.islaiU Keeper of lvg)pdan ami 
Assyrian Antii|uit ic.s ai the Ihili.sh Museum, It is a work showing con- 
sider.'ible eiiulilion; around the Mummy and Ivgyptian J'umaal Archmo 
logy a mass of informadon is grouped, embracing almost all the main 
re.^ulis (U iygy pK.jlogy and ».)ur knowledge of that marvellous ]>eople oi long 
past ages. 'The history aud methods <.)( lire tle( ipherment of Hiero- 
glyphics are very ably <lealt with, the merits of .Vkerhlad, Young and 
( biampollion, as original discoverers, are rliscussed, and evc*n the failures ol 
other investigators are m^te l; above all, siu li a large collection of c.ai 
louclics and hieroglyphic inscripiion.s witli tlieir transliterations and remder 
ings is given, that the work, in spite of its somewhat unsystematic arrange- 
ment, is (piite indisjiensable alike to learncr.s and liie learned in Thgyptology. 
A\*e regret that the space, at our disposal has only allowed us to refer to the 
main features of Mr. Pudge’s excellent and most interesting volume. 

57. /\ofnatur of the IfiSi'ct Ifor/dyhy 1 ,. N. Padenoch, with iilusiralions 
hy Margaret Badenoch (London: .Macmillan and (do., os.;. 'Tiiis 

is a charming volume pri)fusely and artistically illuslraled, written in an easy 
and entertaining manner and at the same time, scientifically accurate. It 
gives the reader a glimi)se into the my.stcries of the insect world and 
will fa.scinatc both )oung and old and interest alike the unscieulitic and 
specialist. The hook concludes with a very full aud a(T:uralc glossary of 
St ientific terms atul a carefully compiled inde.x. * 
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58. 'r/ic Poivcrs i PI Ccpptp\il Asia^ by Josef Popowski. 'Translated 

by A. n. IJrabanl and edited by C. E. I). Hlack. (London: Archibald 
('onstabic and ( 'o., Westminster, 1893, Svo.) This is a very remarkable 
work wliit'h should be in the hands of every statesman and politician 
inierestcd, as who is not, in “ ihe l^asterri Question” in the wide sense 
wliich be^dns with 'J'urkey and ends vvith India and China. 'The author 
rather disentangles than dissects that (Jordian knot, but his conclusions, 
like the various endings of a game of chess, all result in the “checkmate” 
of iOngland unless she joins the 'Triple Alliance. Stej) by step, this un- 
iin[)assioned Austrian, who regrets what he foresees but cannot avoid, 
shows a number (»f possible combinations which all end in the common 
disaster, unless Russia is attacked in the Caucasus and what is now 
Circassia, without the (.'ircassians, is wrenched from her. 'I’his book 
should be read, so far as the invasion of India by Russia is ( oncerned, 
side by side with Sir Charles MeCnegor's Defence of India” which it 
confirms or corrects in many jiarticulars. d’he Ma]> wliich accompanies 
the work showing the Pamir region and pan of Afghanistan in connection 
with the N.^\^ Frontier of India, is simply invaluable at the present con- 
juncture of affairs, and shows tlie importance of Mr. JC. 1 ). lilack’s 
co-operation, though we do not agree in all of his comdiisions and consider 
his s[»e]ling of Oriental names, siu h as Miyari for Miyfin, incorrect as also 
a jiart of his version of (lilgitd diitnil affairs which atijiears to he based on 
oificial documents. Amidst ihe mass of a('counts of ('(uitral Asia and of 
Russian designs, this book stands out as ///r one prr iwyMy/rr which 
combines accurate knowledge with the calmest of judgments. 

59 ' hear that Messrs. W*. H. .Allen, whose revived energies, as atlcste<i 
by many recent publications, are worthy of tlie great traditions of that Firm, 
intend to bring out, among other works on Oriental Literature, a second 
TMiti(.)n of the mor^t valuable ‘‘ Din ionakv ok Islam ” by the Rev 'I\ P. 
Hughes, TJ.D., for many years a C.'hurch Missionary at Peshawar, without 
which no Student of Muhammadanism should he. If we, however, miglit 
venture “ to jiaint the lily, ’ we would suggest the omission of the Chapter 
on the “Sikiis’- who are, in no sense, adherents of that faith, and whose 
p-aisopi d\'tp\\ on the contrary, is ojipositiiin to its fiillowers and special 
tenets. I’his (diapter lias been contributed by one who was never in India. 
It may be liyiicrcriticism to object to an addition to tlic Mussulman treasury 
to which Mr. Hughes’ Dictionary is the key; but it is, ncvertlieless, an 
incongruity which disfigures an authoritative work of reference. VVe w'ould 
also suggest some modifications under the head of what sacrifices are 
rc(]uircd at the Fd festival, although Mr. Hughes’ view supports the con- 
tention of this Review on the “ cow-killing " ciuestion. Finally, we would 
recommend an alteration in the treatment of the i|uestion of the Khalifa, 
as the legitimate successor of the Prophet in Sunni acceiitance. It is a 
Shiah ” notion to require him to be of Koreish descent; the Sunnis reject 
the hereditary principle and elect their Chief, though they accept the Sultan 
of Turkey as Khalifa by the consepit ip/ the faithful. If he also had not the 
power to enforce his orders by an army, he could not remain the Khalifa, 
for the Grand Sherif of Mecca is of the purest Koreish descent and yet 
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is not the Khalifa. To sum iij) -there arc two kinds t)f Rbalitas as 
“Defenders of the I^aith : “the perfect ’’ and “the impeifect.” 'The 
former unites all the quLilifications of descent, intellect and inorai conduct, 
which a Khalifa shoNld have ; tlic latter is what a Defender of the Kaiih ” 
may happen to be as a matter of fact, the mere st'cular Head, lending his 
power to the sui)pori of his faith, hut ceasing to he “ a I )efeTider,’’ should 
he cease to be a Monarch, I. el Mr. Hughes, therefore, modify his state 
men! as to what constitutes a legitimate Khalifa. 
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In pursuance of the intention announced in our last issue of reviewing, 
or specially noticing, all available publications, so far as we can ascertain 
them, in Oriental Languages and Tjteralure, whether new or old, we have 
much pleasure in drawing attention to the last Catalogue of the eminent 
Antiquarian and Publisher, Mr. llernard (J'liariich, of 15, Piccadilly, which 
is inserted at the end of this Review, and in which Scholars and Students 
of various Oriental specialities will find treasures within their reach. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

\Vk have just received W. and A. Keith Johnston's Allas 0 / India (7.S. hd.), 
containing 15 maps with letter-pre.ss explanations and an Index : on a 
preliminary examination we find it excellent. AVe have received also, too 
late for review in this number, i. IVords on Existing Eellglons^ hy the 
/Ion. A. S. G. Canning, (London : W. H. .Mien and (a). 1893 ; 3s. hd.) 
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j. 'IVif ALf/idwii/iit/tm /.h' lifts />y Sfaiilt-y / it // l- ( Wt.'Stininslcr : A. 
Constable and ( i«S94A 3. 77 u' SacreJ Bvo/is of f/ie Jinst^ Vol. XLI. ; 
'rite Safari tint Ihalunitiiit^ hy J, /'y;yelin:e:. {Oxford : The ( 'larcntlon Press ; 

'J'lir I'icat ijiussurc (jn our s[>a(;e compels iis to [)ostpone notices of 
.4. . l/t'Affi/.i/yitii (i/ni Cff/'t/nry/iint// J Iteo/f'y^y liOitra.stcd, hy the ReiK /. B. 
i fettl'd ( i‘'.dinl)ur;^h : 'i'. and T. (Mark, and 5. Chn\iittnity mid the 

/deaf tj f/iniKtiiity, hy f^rof Blackie. (Kilinburgii ; I). Douglas; 1S93.) 
(). f/ie Ca neat It re of ileriiniii in hliiylish Srhfu>l^, hy Curt ^Ihel-iM iisy^rave. 
{[.Oiuloii: W'. Rit'j), a |)ain|)blet sliowini^ ilu: defects of tUe ( 'leriuau 
grammars in use in l-'nglish srhouK. /w/»e/'/e// the Boiiihay /*restde/ii v 

/.oettl fhiards^ Jttr ; the annua! PiUie btjok on tiiis subject, full ot 

stalisli(;al ami (jiher iiiftu mat ion. S. , ! J/tn*/ / /'>ietiiH.'arv^ hy /yishef^ ll . 
ly/fiiitiits., (Auckland : I’plon and ( *0., Pomh.jn : W illiams and 

Norgatc ; iSg.?. ) n. fl/e /atmiati fiiii/diw hv fi/ther Xt/i (rern/,fin>^ editt d 
hy the ffntt././tinfiin. ( W<;‘-i mnisl cr : \ C 'on'^tabK* and ( lo. iM‘Pv) 

'I’lie ( lovei mnent of lJunn.i has favom c*d 1 he ( )rii“nlal Dniverslly 1 nstilul e 
wilh the following f)noks whit h \ve ]>ro]iOr,e to revit w, a.s also other works of a 
( h.>vernnse!U dial is doing nnuh hu' die jiromolion tif the ()iiental la;aining 
ot Piuinudi and ailjacent coimiries ; 10. ./ J/A.v/h/v /e Mandaleiy in iSo;, hv 
('(d. . /. fytehe, i 1. Aides on Bi/dJhi.^t /n* /. /mdint. 1 j. .In /Amiv 

on the Si‘ntve< and df, eti'/f^^^'n! <f lineman / it los^ iy the fate horeh 
haiiutiet\ /Vi./>. 13, fdiny Uaiiirn's Mann i dnttniinwateintin^ hx Id'. A'. 

/uirr/ifnintiner. i.|. / n ri/dii'tis tf f^ayan^ /Vnvtt t'lnf elrtt^ fy /b'. If. 

/unr/ihainnit r. 13. JisMiy on the I.anynay^e.s af the Sintfhern i'hin.\^ fy 
Beniiirif I f^>ny/ttinL L\S. i(>. Mitnny fef /fits CiLstxnnaiy f.an'S td the 
Chiiis^ lai/h a /o x Jin i fy / . /a .nfijti. . 17. /A' (.i .deer itj Barina : \'(;ls. 1 . 
und II. iS. f'-a t a niiitfhast} rnfut hhetfani. ii;. (i nun inatieaf Antes tu:,t 
IWafnifiiry <d the Beynifti I a/ynayt My the Rei,/. d/. ffa'iioefl. 

We have lik ev\ i.st‘ to acknowledge, w idi thanks . i. Bofetiiii da Soeieditde 
de iietyrafdna de faihi'ii (ij serit's, \os. i and 2), in wliitdi wc noU* a 
journey by ( \ |. Alford from Durban to l»eira in l•S(;2; -2. dlie Jonrthtf 

if the Riyaf .I'iiatie Sthiefy | 0 <:lobi:r, "here Mr. J. Pnirgess gives a 

gooil paper on Ilindu Astronomy, and Major C'onder on Ilitlite W riting ; 

3. .Innitaf Repin t (f the A‘ at ioiiaf Indian . Isstieiation for TS92 (lAmstablc 
anti (’a.); -3. Mittheifniipen der Anthropidoyiseheii Geseffschaft in It Yen, in 
which is a profusely illustrated ]>aj>er of "‘Siudien /air germanistdicn \M)lks- 
kunde,’ by Pixif. J >r. R. Meangir ; - 5. IPansaetions of the Japanese 
Soeief\\ Vol. r., giving, besides a list of Members, the Proceedings for 1892 
and for April 1803, and containing many beautiful illustrations and valualile 
papers on Japanese art; b. Journal of the Blast India Association, 1803, 
containing a paper by Mr. Ptmnington refuting .\Tr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
ofl-re[ieated assertions of Indian poverty ; -7. /ournal of the Anthropo 

loi^ieaf Society (f Boinhay, \'ol. 111 ., No. 2, in which the progress of this 
science in India is noted liy Mr. H. H. Risley ; — tS. Boleiin de la Sociedad 
Gco^i^mfica de Afadrid (Madrid ; P'ortanet and (Jo., 1893), usual, of 

valuable geogiaphiral information ; - 9. Jm Civilta Caitolica (Rome : A. 
Refhtni, the well-known leading ('atholic (Amtinental periodical ; — 
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If. an American montlily of Oriental research (Meriden : 

( tarn., lAS.A.) ; i i. Lo A^rv^e Grfii'ra/t' ^Uruxelles: Soc. l>eli.;;c cle 
Lihrairit') u. ’I 7 u Kcrtnv of Rt ricios, hy W’. 'T. Stt'ad ; - J.n Rti'uc 
Jts Rt’j'fifS (Paris) ; — 14. T//c . {/ncriatu Jon ruol 0/ IViih>lo:^y (Ikiltimorc, 
I .S.A.i ; 15. J^U' 'rjiffui/ . Iiji'rn n//nris/ (CfK)mbo : A. and J. l‘'t r‘;uson), 

.1 iist'liil niDnlhly, full of technical informaiinn : -lO. 7//c Mftjit/i/y Library 
A'ty.M'Av*, from t})c .same j>]are and publishers ; ry. 77 /c Conitoiptouiry 
A'cr’/ca' ( I ,ondon : lsbisi<. r .md < o. ) ; -iS. 'J'iic .Xuiioiitt/ /\i'r/y:o (London : 
W . IL Allen ancj ( : it), /.c, Mi/tctro ( Koma : SocicLa l.a/ialc), a 
spic.iler’iiim iroin hai.4lish and tither Keviev\s ; .?o. /.< J'oiyhihlio)i 

M'an- : Rue St. Sinuai); -21. 7 ac .IArv/.:.///c, and m. 77 /t’ f'^lctnn 

Mifyo jNt' both mauilaminL; tht‘ir usual t‘\< t.-lh'iit'c ; ' 'FJit Rr/ii^ioi/s 

/vce.'.a' of /\\ 7 '}\u'> , Z'/Vr //A.eZv/t// r /\V rvf ri * ( Nb N'eik : I'lnik and 

Aay.nalls): - 7 )//.- I\h.\ a iu inoruhiy Ohincse .Maea/ine ol I Mi >fi‘sst)i s 

( I. Sc I lit -.a'l and I!, (’i-.rdici \Li\(1'sm I.. ). luill); .in. t R./o/os t/r 

1/ ir\ (fi'.f f (I’.'.Ti.); y /./• .7/7' ( London ) ; .'S. 77 ’, Royn/ 

\o'//\v ('/,• ; C,/ ,v /)’■. ////.•;,' ///. { I 'dmliUpd) ) ; ..»<). / y //,v//. 7//,w/fa 

Sf.i. .’iufiroy ( Paris. i •. \/,n:/;r '/ i't’ionit ^ 1 Pans) : ]i. /'o///, 

( W.c-iiineicii .md \e\v Vmk} ; ; ZbAV, ()/•//,•/>•// (l.i>ndon) Gi/u'r 

foot M\i (Sfaitiyir: ) . \ \. /. in />o/ rf fhi Sihofy 0/ Fn's (London); 

,• ZZ’/ .V,’ fl.o.'i'' (New vM u k / ./.wt/Ar (I ondon): p;. /.< 

Mt f.a riiu' / K’/'Ao ;. ( P.n i o • • Z./ Rtvnr {/ «JJn<la Pest); 

ZiO. Ma|i I A. I!. 1 !. Mi.aeti aiui ihe l>iiki- of < ’ainbnd; e ( 1 Ihu klusalh ; 
t’ Noilh, f -St; y) : yj'. ZZ. " /fy;/. .///. o’.'iii ^>1 Spate 

jUtvcuis ('Ur Po!iciii.j man) ollu-i - m /id.dl. 

We iia\e just ^-een, am! li )j<e to rtwit'w in <au HcM iile fairl)- 

ediu'il 1.U0 x’oiumt A of the fi an^at doiis i.u (he ()riiii'al ( ‘tm;.;res“ lhal met 
in I .ondon in iSn.» an*! afroyaied lo iL-e 1 t (he name and title of lhiC<'on 
eress lield in !hc previous which it diojiped innler a du' al i>| lei^al 

j imceediiiL^s and ri a-.siimed when llie lime for them Inul pa.^sed. 'J’lie 
inet^.tii\L; ol w.is a ialhiit' and ii)e piiblieation ol both the valual>k’ and 

the waste jja[M.Ts tha» were read, oi not read, before it, will still further 
show t his. l]]ouL'.h sufli piddicaiion will not be j>erjninc(i under the ijsuri)i*d 
name (jf tiie ’'plli I ntern.uioiial CoiiL^ress ol Orieiu.ilisls ” wh.iidi t(,)ok ])Iaee 
under tbt! Statutes wii/i sm li eclat the previous year, to wliieb Her .Majesty 
sent a nu ssa^e, at whic.li ( iovei ninents ami natiou.s were rej>reser.ti‘d 
.and where loa papers were read whieli form a Library of Ri.tererK t' not 
<^nly on all subjects of Oriental reseandi, but also on their pra< tical appPu a- 
lion in education, polities and <:ommeri:e, 'Pbe 'Peiith (.'oni;re^s <if the 
legitimate series lias long ago issued its puiilieations from 1 .isbmii and lim 
ICleventh will l.ake pi lee at IMuis in 1S95 oecaision liie c.i lel >rat ion 

of the centenary of the foundation of the famous Paris ()rienta! School, 
P Rcole or/tn/oRs 7 'irafiUs. d'liere may, however, be a successor 

of the Ijseuclo-Ninth of 1802, by a pseudo-dYnth of (ieneva to bo held 
this year, if the authorilies and learned bodie.s of that city are misled into 
holding a second 'Penlh, which woiiM be an affront to the King and people 
of Portugal and a slultitication of their own action in seiufing a represen ta 
ve of the University of Geneva to the legitimate Ninth of 1891. 
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SUMMARY OF F.VEN'rS. 

Ini»ia. — 'rhe oince of Vireroy, after much delay, has at last been accepted 
[>y the Ivt. Ilonble. X'ictDr Alexander Jkiicc, Karl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
11 is Lordship, who starts fur India early in January, will be the 10th Vice- 
roy and 25th (lovcrnor (lencral ; we sincerely wish him a prosperous and 
useful career, in the unknown regions which will soon be under his sway. 
It is an open secret that the continual interference of secretaries of slate 
and parliamentary busybodics renders leading men at home disinclined to 
assume what is the greatest and used to be one of the most coveted of ap- 
])ointmenLS in the gift of a Ministry. Lord Lansdownc has been sj)etuling 
the concluding months of his Indian career in a tour through the country. 
After seeing Agra, he [)roceedcd to Ihirma, visited Rangoon, Mamkilay, 
IJhamo and I’rome, and vcliirned to Calcutta. Unfortunately some deaths 
from clujlera occurred anumg the (Jhin chiefs who had come to visit him, 
which may lead to renewed trouble among those ignorant tribes, who are 
sure to attribute the deaths to the disapproval of their submission by the 
Nats, if not to p >is(m. The (.'ommander in Chief's tour includes tlie 
Punjab, N. \\’. Provinces and a visit to Nepal. Phe Hon. M. Mehta of 
Honibay and the Hon. Mir Humayon Jah Rahadur of Madras have been 
appointed additional members of the Covernor Ceneral’s ( ‘oiincil ; and 
Mr. James AVesllaiid, ( '.S.L, suct eeds Sir * 1 ), Rarbour as Financial Member. 
We hope he will be a greater success than his predecessor; and recommend 
him to siiidy the effects of buying bis own gold in India and ending, once 
for all, die evils to Indian finance of tlie sale in London of Indian Council 
Rills. 'The excliange during the (juarter touched fell back to i.:;, 

rose again to i.3:A, and as we write has on(*c more fallen to 'The 

re])eal of the Sherman Rill in America has exercised no a[^I)reciablc inlluence 
on the Indian market, showing conclusively that it.s lliictiiations were not 
.solely due to the fall in the price of silver. A J>ill has been passed 
authorizing a Loan of ^£'10,000,000, to meet the Home Charges, and this, 
stoi»ping the sale of Councils Rills, will leave the settlement of exchange 
solely as a commercial transaction. The principle is right ; but the borrowing 
in F^ngland simi>ly adds to the charges which India will eventually have to pay 
and aggravates the evil of their continual increase. The gold required could 
easily be [)urchased in India and sent to laigland w’ithout further borrowing. 
'Phe “ Member for India was absent from the discussion on this Hill, having 
gone to preside over the IXth Session of the so-called National Congress, at 
T.ahore. The import of silver, lately on the decline, is again increasing. 

The chief event in India has been the successful mi.ssion of Sir 
H. Mortimer Durand to Kabul. Coing as the Amir’s guests, the mission 
was everywhere receivcil with great humour and hos])ilality ; and the nego- 
tiations, so far as is known at pre.sent, were completely successful. All 
through, the Amir was kindness itself and cordiality. Chitral, Rajaur. 
Swat and the neighbouring states in the Indo-Kohistan are declared under 
Rritish influence*, the Amir retaining .'\smar, north of Jelalabad, 'I'he 
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Kurram valley remains as already settled. 'The \\'a/iris, incliicling Wana, 
pass under i^ritish influence, thus securing the Clomal route, and rounding 
off the /hob valley. 'J'he Arnir withdraws from C'hargeh in Ileluchistan : 
and New Chainan is secured, 'fhe Amir's annual subsidy is raised from 
12 to iS hihhs : and the restrictions imposed a year ago on the importation 
of arms and stores to Afghanistan are removed. \Ve congratulate Sir Henry 
Durand on his success ; his action in Afghanistan has hecn a model for 
courtesy and business-like ability. 

d'he reiKjrt of Dr. X'oelcker, who in 18X9-00 investigated the state of 
agriculture in India, has indueed the Indian Crovernment to hold a con- 
ferciKC of the Directors of the .\griciillural Departments of the various 
local (Governments of India, under the president ^ of Sir lUiek : much 
technical matter has been ];ro])osed, discussed and adopted, d'lte 'Tele- 
gra])h Department rcjtons a good dividend, and ai^ inerease in ])rivate 
tratlic of Rs. g!:;o,ooo. 'Fhere was a loss of Rs. 150,000 eons«M|iient on 
th<' rediieed charges for Aiistr.dia • 179 new offices and 2,.i 1 5 more miles 
were opened, at a cost of Rs. 1,750,000. 'The telegraph is working betwci ii 
Srinagar and Aslor. The Inthj kairopean 'relegra]>li De[)l. sliowed a nett 
profit of Rs. g57/ih8, against Ks. 162,0;.! hi iStii. 

A railway ('onterence was heltl at Simla. ( Icivta iiment have ri‘solve<i to 
encouragt; private enterpii/c* in railwais hy granlitig the free use of land, hy 
providing r(»]ling stock, and miintaining atnl working new ]inc*s by their 
main line administrations at fivourable rato.s, by making survt;ys at the 
expense of the State, by ( onveying stores and ntaicric/ over Slate lines on 
easy terms, by granting limited rebates from main line earnings towards 
ensuring 4!*, 'f on ( apital: eaeh ]>rnjcct, however, will be eonsidi'red on its 
own merits, for the cajiicession of some or all of these favours. 'I'lit? 
Dovernnu.mt are akso ]ue]iared to liave lines carried out for capitalists, by 
ilicir Public W orks Department. 'The Railway returns for the half )ear 
ending .;oth September showed 1 5,6()4 miU>', and an increase of Rs. r 5o,ooo 
over that of the jirevioiis Near. 'The (Great Indian Peninsular, the hGast 
Indian, the Rajpiitana-Mahva, and tlur Rurma State lines showed a loss; 
all the other lines had iin]»roved. .\n accident at Karaimada in (Goimba- 
tore resulted in 39 killed and 45 wounded : it was due to a Hood. 'The 
Indian CGovt. desj)at('h on simultaneous ('ivil Service examinations was sent 
to Kngland in November. 

'J'he scandalous Mymensingh case has: been coiujironiiscd. Mr. JHiillips 
has apologised for his blunders, and Raja .Siirja Kanth .\charya has with- 
<lra\vn his suit for Rs. 60,000 damages for malicious i)rosecutif)n. 'I'his 
matter re(]uires further attention. 'The Hoveinment of IGengal has success 
fully organized the sale at the Post Offices, of quinine in 5 grain doses for 
r pice (—15 farthing); in Seiitcmber 120,000 doses were sold. In 1892, 
private individuals in Rengal spent Rs. 441,407, of which were for tanks. 

The nuschievous Oi)ium CT'imrnission is now condiu:ting its labours in 
India and Rirrma ; and, as in Imgland, is receiving Hally contradictory 
evidence. To help its decisions, the (lovcrnment has ordered the earefiil 
compilation of opium statistics, esjiecially in the native Army, where its 
consumers are continually under careful European supervision, both 
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medical and military. Tliis, Sir J. Pease, with characteristic unfairness, 
calls “straining every nerve’’ in favour of ()[)iuTn. Had the Ciovernment 
not acted as they haw, he would equally have blamed them for obstriictinL»‘ 
the commissirm. Meanwhile we note that the statistics of tlic Oriental Life 
Insurance ( ’o. have proved that, during 20 years of their operations, not 
one death has been recorded due to o])ium, and that its use is so well 
known not to ]:»r(jfluce the mighty evils alleged against it, that they actually 
have no extra j)remiuni for o|)ium-takers. We have to record another evil 
result (jf this continued inteifereiu'e about oj)iuin : under ilie pressure of 
the Home (lovernment, 21 ojuum ‘Liens’* were closed in Lombay, ()i. the 
:5isl July ; — ^the “dens” had a regular lu^ur for ('losing, were under police 
supervision, and their owners had to maintain order and to eject l.)ad 
charaettMs. Within four months, bo known Opium “ < luhs " ha\ c been 
formed, besides secret ones. lloih are private, and can be nsetl without 
interference from the ])oli('c ; for whtai thtur managers were ]»ri)niptly 
prose< ute<l, llie (‘oiirts declared that no law was violated, and that they 
must be allowed to continue tlieir work. So, rasli iuteiterence actually is 
aggravating the very thing whit h these agitators abu.-^e 

More rioting and ill fec‘ling, r<mnccted with leligious » elebrations is re 

jxjrted from various i)laces, among otliers from Nassick, Uhojxi], and 

Ksnkheyl in the lliinnti district. We are glad to see that local com- 
mittees have been formed, <jf both 1 lindu anil Muhammadan gtmtleinen, 
t(; cultivate a spiiil of I'oneilialion and goodwill, bi tween the two btalies. 
Wc wish them and the ( ’lovcrninent every success in this good work. In 
this connection, the Indian j)apers <m 11 attention to the fact that a spirit of 
sedition and ill-feeling is cm tlic inc rease, and siaU' that the. rec ent lire at 
PeshavMir, in the Connuissar ial rransj)orl Stores, ri.snUing in a loss of 
Rs, 500,000, was almost certainly the work of an incendiary. Some of the 
Liiropi’an ]ia])ers s])enk of a feeling of unrest, disejuiet and dissatisfac tion 
among the natives, which is not ii.xassnring for ijuiel and ]>cace in tlie 
lulure. We trust, however, that they will juove false proi)het.s. India 
will he loyal unless her interests are unjustly saeriticeil to Lnglish jjarty 
])olitics and fanatic al hiisybodies ; and vvhati ver imresl may e.xist is due to 
the fart that, in many cases of late, there have been indie.ations that such a 
sac'rifice is not imi;<)ssible. 'The muddle about e.xehange and (Uirrenf'y, 
the opium-conimission, and similar acts <'f neglect on the one side and 
interferimce on the other, are not conducive to the tramiuillity of tlie 
country. The Behar /emindars are meinoriali/ing the Secretary of State 
against iht: (’adastral Survey. 

Among signs of increasing mercantile activity in India wc note, that a 
fortniglitly line of steamers is [)roJecled between Bombay and China and 
Ja]jan; tliat twii matc h factories have been established in (’alcutta; that the 
tea crop was estimated at 126,750,000 llj. (ot whicli 1 j 7,750,000 lb. were 
for Cheat Lritain), and a new indu.stry was started in tea-seed oil, as a 
preservative for limber ; thnl the oiit])iii of ])aper (manufactured in y mills'^ 
has risen from 7,250,000 11). in i8c;2 to 26,500,000 lb. last year; that the 
Indigo crop in the North West Provinces was 57,000 factory maunds, or 
S per cent, ovef the average of the last 12 years; that 38,000,000 gallons 
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of petroleum were imported from Russia and 26,000,000 from Ameriea 
the Russian trade having; doubled in 3 years wliile llm American is con- 
limially iallinj; off; tlie out[Mit of Indian coal was a,5^^7,6<)6 tons, an 
increase of 200,000 tons over that of i8t)i. i'he price of Indian coal was 
Rs. per ton, against Rs. 17*61 for fon i^n e<”>al. 'The number of 

lani^rants from India was 1 2,3 1 <S - <'hi^lly to I )emeraia, Natal, 'I'ritiidad, 
Dutch (iuiana and h’iji -the highest number yet reacheil having been 
20,000 in 1891. 'The foreign trade of India, (April — Sei)teml)er, 1893) 
exci'eds that in 1891 by 3-,’ c/'c/ca, the railway improved 66 lakhs. 

Ill the (]uarter ending June, 1893, no less than 454 books were registered 
in the I’nnjab alone, an unusiiall}’ large j>roportion reaching a faiily liigh 
standard. It is aiinoim(*ed that I'rofessor Ihihler, with the co-ojteralion of 
several ( )rienlal scholars, will pnblisli an ihicyclojKedia of litdo Aryan 
subjects, on a systematic })ian, in 6 sci'tinns, (r) the History ol Indo 
Isuropean research, (2) tlie Indo Aryan I.anguages, (3) Literature, (.j) 
llistory, (s) Religions, and (o) Secular sciences and arts. 

In r8()2, there were recorded 2, (>63 deaths from wild beasts, and i‘>,02s 
from snakt.- bile ; Si, 000 cattle perished liom these causes, and 85,000 
■^nakes were destro)'cd : all tlie figures show an imj»rovement over j8(;i. 

Heavy Ih^Jids an* reported from the Punjab, where (Jnrdaspure and 
l\uliankote were almost destroyed, with niiu h loss of life. Pesliawnr has 
suffered fnaii a severe earl)i<juake in addition tf) the fire recorded else 
where. Several desmutive fires oia urred in llonibay, acc'ompanied with 
loss of life and much jiropeity, and in one ca'ic rimdering 500 persons 
hoii^ele.ss. A strike of over 1,000 liands took place at the Star of India 
milL, Pomhay, owing to the introduc tion *»r elianges disadvantageous to 
the labourers ; othei* hands, however, were easily secured. .Some dissatis 
faction lias been caused in military circles from the nomination to the 
Meerut command of a distinguished offu'er whose many excellent (pialities 
do not include tlie juactical military e\])erience and training necessary for 
the .siicci ssful mani])ulation of troojis. 

'i'iie new Royal hkxchange Iluiidings have been opened at (falcutta- a 
magniticent pile. Rs. 30,000 have been sanclicned for tjuarters for the 
I'^uropean subordinates of the Ordnance Dejit. in the Allahabad h’ort ; 
Rs. 90,000 for Officers’ ()uarters at Oharial, near Murree ; Rs. too, 000 for 
the enlargement of the cordite factories at Dumdum and Dukhinsorc ; and 
Rs. 25,000 for permanent huts at Rbajuri Kach. A total of Rs. 2,054,000 
have been sanctioned for expenditure on military works for 1894-5, 
hhghieen miles of a metre-gauge Railway have been opened from Deesa to 
Palampur. Seth l.achman Das of Muttra has given a donation of 
Rs. 4,000 to the Dufferin Fund, which has also bcnelitcd to the amount of 
Rs. 20,000 from l.al Kumal Narayan Singh of Khairagarh and other bene- 
factors. Air. J. (Mwa.sji Jehangir made a gift of Rs. 200,000 (;/' 12,700) to 
the Imperial Institute in T.ondon, on condition that it should be used ex. 
clusively for the benefit of Indian students. I'hc Institute autliorities have 
applied it for the erection' of a Hall for lectures ; and as this can in no 
sense be said to fulfil the condition imj)Osed, there seems, at first sight, 
.a misuse of this generous gift. 

NKW SKKTKS. VOL. Vll. 
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From the N m ivj; Si atks, we hear that the Maharaja of Bhaiinagar has 
given J^2oo to the University of Cambridge for a prize which the Senate 
have decided to give annually to the candidate fur the Indian (Jivil Service 
who shall have ]»asscd best in honours in the University. 'The liegum of 
Uhojial, after a visit to the Viceroy at Simla returned to her cay)ital, via 
Lahore, Amritsar, Dellii and Agra. She gave large sums to the (ioldeii 
'remple, and to various schools and institutes, and Rs. 1,000 towards the 
Roberts Statue in Calcutta. "I'he L"dai[)ur State is constructing a local 
railway, 60 miles in length. A daughter of the Maharao Rana has been 
espoused to the minor Raja of Jey[)ur, V^i/ianagram district. ^I'he Cackwar 
of Baroda, who has returned home from another visit to luigland, has in 
trodiiced comj)iilsory elementary education in his state : all children must 
attend, — hoys from 7 to 1 2 and girls from 7 to 10 years t)f age. 'riu? 
Alaharaja Holkar Indore, continuing his ])erst)nal investigations into the 
affairs of his slate, has discovered a defalcation of Rs. 900,000 ; he is now 
carefully examining the case, which is of a very complicated nature, d’he 
Maharaja of Kapurlhala also has returned lu>me, after a lour through 
Furo])e, where, among other i)la(:es, he visited Vienna. 'The JMaharaji of 
1 )inajj)iir has received the thanks of the Jlengal Covernnient for his gift of 
Rs. 1,000 towards the hospital building, at Dinajpur, and of Rs. 2,700, ilie 
entire ex[)enscs of the lady doctor for its women’s ward. .At Hyderabad, 
where Sir Asmaii Jah has taken leave of absence for six months, the 
Vikar ul Umrah has succeeded as Brimc Minister. 'I'he Nizam has im- 
posed a duty of 5 percent, on silver. In the Mysore State, the Represunta 
live Assembly met as usual, and the report made to it showed a inf>';t 
flourishing condition. The revenue had increased Rs. 2,150,000 since 
1891-92, and Rs, 6,200,000 since 1880-S1 ; it amounted to 1 entre and 
66 lakhs. Tile land revenue showed an increase of Rs. 1,650,000, excise 
Rs, 550,000, stamps 1 00,000, the royalty on gold mines Rs. 72,000. 'Dm 
Kolar gold mine alone had produced 165,158 o/. of gold- — an increase of 
37,757 oz. on the previous year. I’here was a surplus of Rs. 850,000, tiie 
total credit in hand being Rs. 9,400,000, deducting railway capital and ex- 
])enditurc. An Infants' Marriage Prevention Bill was introduced and one 
for (lame Preservation. The admirable condition of this State reflects the 
highest credit on the aNfaharaja, on the Dewan Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, and 
on their excellent staff of officers. 

His Fxcellency Sir Clement Thonia.s, (lovernor Ccneral of the French 
Indies has returned to france, and pending the nomination of his sue 
cessor, his place is taken by M. Deloncle, the Directeur de Plnterieur. 

The revenue of Portuguese India, for 1892-3 was Rs. 1,981,514 ; the 
expenditure, Rs. 2,511,052 : deficit Rs 529,538. 

The supplies for this winter to C'hilas have been sent via the Babusar 
Pass, which route (General Lockhart has recently inspected. 'Phe 
23rd Punjab Pioneer have been repairing the fort at Nilt, having finished 
the road over the Babusar Pass, along which four Block-houses have been- 
built to shelter post-runners and other travellers in bad weather. Coal has 
been discovered at Sharigh, (Khost) and Cundak, in Beluchistan, and 
petroleum borings continued at Sukkar. There has been a successful. 
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Horse show at (^)ucltah whirli is expected to conduce to an improvement 
in horse f)reedinL;. It has been linally decided that the permanent Hritish 
jjjarrison in the Mekran shall be withdrawn ; but the political orf'uXM, 
during his annual tour of inspection, which usually lasts several months, 
will be attended by a strong escort of all three arms, 'riiis, it is hoped, 
will siiftice to ])rescrvc British prestige and inlhieiK'e. d'he new Khan, 
Mir Mahmud Khan, has been installed at Khelat. 'The Waziris attacked 
a caravan at I )ubra in the (lomal pass, slew four men and carried off 
60 camels with their loads. Our ])ost at Khajuri Kach, only p miles off, 
did not get the news till the hdlowing afternoon : this speaks well for our 
vigilance on the frontiers. 

In .\ I (;u ANis r \N a survey has been made for a steam 'Tramway (jiitside 
the city ; and oiir mission la^ports iht? Amir’s factories to be in excellent 
order, and turning (JUt good work. In the Pamirs, (!ol. Vannofsky, son of 
till* Russian minister f»)r war, tried to march across Afghan territory fiv^iri 
Murghabi to Derwa/. 'The Amir’s officers refused permission, and on his 
])ersisiing in his attempt, fired on the jiarty and drove it off. 'I'hey 
eventually readied llieir destination bv the route they should first have 
taken, through their own territory. 'The news is confirmed that the 
Russian irot^ps at Murghabi have really been increased. T'or the rest 
however, all has been ({uiet in the Pamirs. 

<h.vio\ has had a bad N.T’.. monsoon, the rainfall having been only a 
{piarler of tlu? aviTage. 'The rocoanul export for iSi)2 amounted to 
ks. I 1,52 P755 : (lu; number of nuts exported whole was 275,3oT>,S58. 'The 
total imports of iS(>2 were 4., 4 i 7, ()6K, against exports ^'3, <89 1 ,9^7. 'The 
Railway report for 1892, gives tlie number of miles open at just under 200 
on whidi the receipts greatly exceed tho.se of the previous year, and give a 
dividend of h per cent, on ( apilal. A new Post and I'elcgraph office at 
Colombo has cost Rs. 270,000, and the northern arm of the breakwater 
has been sanctioned. 'I’wv) select elephants have been shipped for .Africa, 
to helji in the rajUiire and training of elc[)hants there. 

Lord Ripon's circular offering a change c)f terms to members of the 
Colonial (’ivil service ha., not met a favourable reception. In the SrkArr.s 
Siyn i.kmi:n rs, 125 refused it, 40 accepted it, and 50 gave no reply. 

In Bur.m.i, the report on the Mergui (!oal fields estimates the available 
output at 1,000,000 tons ; but the district is remote from commercial 
centres and labour is costly. The revenue has increa.sed 10 lakhs in Upper 
and II lakhs in 1 .ower i^urma. Upper Burma, rev. Rs. 7,200,000 against 
Rs. 6,300,000 ; l.ow'er Burma, Ks. 15,900,000 against Rs. 14,700,000 - 
total 23, 100,000 against 21,000,000. The area of rice cultivation in the 
TO principal di.stricts has increased from 4,613,477 acres to 4,693,918 acres. 
Mr. Aubrey Paton has succeeded Col. Conway Gordon in charge of the 
Ruby mines. 'The Jade mines* licence was put up at Mandalay and fetched 
only Rs. 52,000 for 3 years, against Rs. 35,000 for one year, last year. 
The Mergui pearl fishery is increasing in value. The mercantile com- 
munity of Rangoon have memorialized the Viceroy in Council for making 
Burma a lieutenant (xovernorship, for a High ( ’ourt and p. Representa- 
tive Legislative Council. Two Chinese officers were sent by the Prefect 
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of Yunnan to visit, with the ICnslish oflicers, the places on the frontier 
which arc in dispute. Matters seem approacliin^ a satisfactory termination. 

Siam has carried out her share of the “ agreement ” forced upon her by 
J^rance : and England has ac(]uiesced in the unjust arrangement, by agree- 
ing with hnince to create a liurfer State" on the upper ^Mekong, which 
we hojjc (but do not exj)ect) may prove a source of less anxiety and 
ex|)cnse than tiic corresponding one on tlu‘ west. 'I'he terms of the C(^n- 
veiuic)n wer«‘, briefly; (i) Sovereign rights of (\iinbodia and Annam over 
the right bank of the Mekfmg : (j) (exclusion of Siamese forces, naval or 
military, from the great Lake of Mekong; (j) prohibition of Siamese 
fortified posts along the .\rekong, within .^5 kilometres of the right hank ; 

(4) this /one to he ojien to hrenc'h suhjet ts willi the requisite pass(;s ; and 
Jsianuse subjec ts in that /one to have similar riglUs on the h'rencii side ; 

(5) this /one to he duly free for imports and exports : (O) tlu; h'rench to 
have consulates at Miiongnam and Korat : (7) restricts the niimhcr ol 
Siamese i)olice at the great Lake and in the 25 kilometre /one to those, 
absolutely nec'cssary for order : ( S) in case of dispute tlie h'rench wording 
of the treaty is to he followed : and (q) it must he ratified within 4 months 
of its signature. "I'wo Siamese Ihinccs, the l)rolher and tlu; eldest son of 
tlic King, are travelling in l*'iiroj)e. 'The King has promised ^'100 a year 
for 12 years towards the expenses ol Lrof. Max Miiller’s SacrcMl Looks of 
the I'kist Scries, 'flu; I'rench have coniijelled the Laos at Tung ( ’hien to 
unpaid c'orveo labour and on their refusing to work, shot them down, d'he 
entire Hill country of 'I’onqiiin is said to he in full revolt ; the French forces 
confined to their posts ; the native troops demorali/ed ; and the railway 
and all other works abandoned. I'aptn. Jones, the iViitish Agent at 
IJankok, has come to h'mglaml, and has been succeeded by M. J. (i. 
Scott, (M.K. 

In tile famous temple of Hongvvanji was totally destroyed by fire ' 

and another fire in the Awat i no golen ])alace at Kioto has resnlied in 
great loss to the artistic world. Many priceless works (;f ait perished - 
especially painted doors and sliding screens lielween the apartments, and 
folding screens, heavy with gold woik, by Clankii, Moriyoshi Hokusai and 
other great artists. '^Lhe loss is estimated at 4,000,000 yens : and it is said 
that at least 5.000 yen of gold and silver aie recoverable amid the cinders. 
I leavy floods also have done great damage in several di.stricts accompanied 
with much loss of life. The c|uesticjn of liorsing the artillery and cavalry 
is engaging the attention of the governmenl, and breeding oiierations are 
commenced with the view of producing a more suitable class of animals 
than the present ponies. .\t the first reassembling of Parliament, a vote of 
censure was jiassed on the Premier ; but that has not led to his resignation, 
as the office is held of the I'.mperor and not of the House. lilmigration 
continues active to Australia, Fiji, Hawaii and New ('aledonia. 'Phe 
60,000 yen paid as an indemnity to japan by ('ore a, were extracted, as a 
fine, from the .hk\-( Jovernor, whose order prohibiting the export of beans 
had led to a demand by japan for compensation. 

China has ^again sent her Ambassador from Perlin to St. Petersburg 
to continue the negociations regarding the Pamirs. C'hinese troops have 
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been sent to Mon«;olia to (hill the local levies, there and on the Pamirs 
and at Rung Kul. The h'lench have obtained satisfaction for the altark 
on their Mission in North l iii-j)e. Senne of tlio t hief criminals have been 
decapitated a ml otliers itnj jrisoned for life ; and large indemnities have 
been paid to native Clhrislians. Many questions between the French and 
the ( Governor of Canton, some dating from 1884, are reported as progressing 
to a settlement. C'hina [)ays $40,000 to the relatives of the two Swedish 
missionaries murdered last July at vSung-pii. 

h'roni V'ladivostot k j | miles r)f Railway are open, and the preliminary 
works are i:om])lete up to the Amoor, which is to be crossed by a bridge 
I mile 5 furlongs in U.’nglh. Three Russian vessels from I )umbart()n have 
delivered a cargo of rails at Colts chieha on the N’ennissec*. 'The Russians 
are forming local corjjs in ( 'aiicasia, 'rrans-(Jasj)ia ami 'I'urkistan. 

'I'hc Sultan of d'rRKi v lias commemorated the 17th year of his reign 
hy instituting an order to be called the Khanciian a/ Oiltmati. It is to 
rank above all others in 'Tiirkev, «'ind the dect^ralion is to be a massive 
j>iece of jeweled g(^ld, with tlu* nu/tto “ I )ivine Providence is my suppoit,” 
and the Sultan's monogram with the words Sovereign of the Ottoman 
hanpire, dated igi « lleg : a. i>. Jt will be reservetl to reward dis- 

tinguished, signal and evceplional services, and for [)aiticailarly friimdly 
Clowned heads. A sec(md class is for special services rendered to the 
Suit an pcrsonali)'. A scheme is on li>ot for amalgamating all the Turkish 
Railways under one managemeni. I )uly (|ualified women are now allowed 
freely to practise? as Doctors. An affray between some (’hristians in the 
« hnr<'Ii at Pethlehcm resulted in the death of a Latin M<.)nk ; the 'Turkish 
soldiers interferetl to pi event farther mischief. Severe scarcity is reported 
fioni Kiveroum, Hitlis and Win. 'The Sultan has given fres, 700,000 

jSjOoo) for a hospital (jn tlu* lledja/, ^Mpable of a<.commo(laling 6,000 
jjoor pilgrim.'! of all rac es ; the food, shelter and medic'al treatment 
recpiircd for them will be furnished at bis cost. Sir Philip Currie, 
Permanent Under .Secretary for T'oreign Affairs, sut.ceeds Sir ( lare Ford as 
Ambassador at Con-»taniim)ple. 

In Pkksia severe earlhcpiakcs have oceiirred in several places, Kasan 
being nearly destroyed, Meshad (with Samarkand) has also .suft'ered. A 
Russo Persian delimitation, wit It an exchange of territories, is in progress 
south of the 'I’ekke 'Turcoman district. 

In I'aivrr the Hiulget for 1894 shows a surplus of ^^'5^0,000 : land taxes 
wall be reduced by ^/, I ^90,000. b-gypl kas to contribute ^'54,000 towards 
the expenses of the increase in the army necessitated by the events of 
January 1893. A steam tramway has been opened from Ismailia to Port 
Said — the 50 miles Iteing done in 3 hours. 'Three b'.gyptian Covt. jtupils 
have been placed in the olTu es of the Midland Railway Co. Derliy, to learn 
the mysteries of Railway administration. Another Dervish raid at Murkat 
W’ells was dt'feated, but Saleh I ley who commanded the J^gyptians was 
killed. '^The camel cor])s arrived too late to take part in the action. Some 
innovations by Maher Jkisha, the Minister for War, caused uneasiness which 
was allayed by his reverting to the previous system. 'Thc*renewal of the 
(juinquennial term for the Mixed Tribunals has shown the usual divergence 
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of opinion iimong the I’owers : out of J4, twelve delayed their reply, only 
(.Germany and ICnpjland agreeing, and they too objecting to clause 4, sus- 
pension of the Mansourah C.'ourt. This the h'gy|)tian (lovt. seem willing to 
yield. Ria/ I\asha protests a complete harmony between Loril (homer 
and the Kliedive and himself. lint it is evident that considerable friction 
occ asionally occurs, and that all Egyptians do ncjt look with favour on our 
occupation. 'J'he situation needs all T.ord Oonu^r's tact and ability, 
especially as there are not w-anting friendly nations to blow ui)on the fire. 
The Khedive has proceeded to ('airo : and during the w’inter wall go up 
the Nile to the extreme frontier, two steamers having been sent on before, 
during the flood season, to await his arrival at the j)i)inis of dilficult transit. 
At Malta, a mine with 100 lb. of powder w'as discovered in a coviucd w^ay 
near Fort Pembroke. At (biiRALiAk Sir Robert RicJcliil j)h, R.A., 
(.k(\M.(b ; Ck 1 >. has succeeded the late Sir Lothian Xicholson as (ioverncjr 
and (Jonimander in C!hief. l>y increasing tlieir own Ic.n es tc^ a division, 
in 'Lims, the l^rcnch liave compelled the 'I'lirks to do the same, thus 
causing needless additional ex[)ense. I’he Mclilla inc ident with Me »KO(.c:t> 
w’e treat at length elsewhere. At I'ez, the feast of the iSloulud 
(Muhammad's birthday) ended in a riot. An American Dragoman and 
a Flench artist, thrusting themselves into a suburb, where they bad no 
business to go, were assaulted ; and the government arrested and punished 
the rioters, I Imam, the Urader of the late Anghcra rebellion, has efrected 
his esca[)e from j)rison. On the W'l-.s i CoAsr, (.!a[)tn. W'alsh rescued from 
a i)osilion of danger 30 Senegalese trc^cjps of the h'renc h protectorate of the 
Assinee river. King Rchanzin sent envoys to hVanc t; to treat for j^eace ; 
but with their usual injustice and arrogance the hreiicli refused to na eive 
them. Me has still a large force : but (lenl. Dodds is at a village 30 miles 
beyond Aborney, and the neighbouring chiefs have submitted, [)rutesting 
that they will not allowr Iiehanziii to press further. 

\ l^'ranco-Cierrnan delimitation is in orogress in the Mam kroons. 
Clermany and Ihigland have concluded their delimitaticm in West Africa. 
Vol.i city and Kuka are secured to llritish inlluence and semth part of 
Take Tchad to (Icrmany, 'J'he (.rerman explorer, IJaron Uech lias had a 
friendly meeting with the iMuir of Yola (wdio complained c>f l aeut. Mi/on) 
and W'as proceeding to the South W'est. At the Ckimcroons there is a 
deficit of j8,oco mks. and in Merman South Africa one of 290,000 mks. 
Rubak, formerly a slave of Zobeir, having rebelled against the Sultan of 
Wadai has seized some territory South of Lake 'I'chad, where fighting is 
expected. Capt. Dhanis, w’lio has been created a ILiron, w^as reported 
dangerously ill, from his privations during the expedition in which he 
defeated the Arabs. 'fhe FrancoC'ongo delimitation is in abeyance. 
Captn. Ponthier had exterminated the Arabs at Stanley balls, and seized 
all their Eastern territory : he intended effecting a junction with llaron 
Dhanis at Ribariba. 

A large diamond (133 carats) is reported from the Cape, the Superinten- 
dent who found it receiving a bonus of ^^100. In Na j al the first responsible 
parliament was opened in October. Mr. Walter Pierce, who, for 

14 years, has represented Natal in London, is appointed Agent General 
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nnui*r the new C'onstitution. The lion. 'T. K. Min ray and I). Hunter in- 
a ronferencc with President Krnj^er have siicressfiilly ne.^oeiated the railway 
extension between ( 'harleston and Pretoria. 'The \'rybiiri;h-Mafekint; Rail- 
way is progressing- lo miles were open, 6 m<we ballasted and on 52 more 
the earth-works were complete. Mr. Rietz was rt' t'lvcted President of the 
Orange I’'ree Slate, by a large majority. 'I'he I'an])eri)r of Clcrmany lias 
conferred on I’resident Kruger of the 'Pu \\s\' \ ai. the first class of the Red 
l‘"agle, and the second class on the Vace jwesideni, the Secrt.aary of State 
and tilt? ('ommander-in Cfhief : tfic last, Cieneral Joul’crt, has sini'e resigned 
his (jtiicc, owing to difference of r)pinion with Pres. Kruger. 'The S\\ azi- 
i,AM) treaty has been con('ludi'd, and its Articles are (1) the ('onvention of 
1S90 caaises, after the ;^olh June 1 S94, (2) the President of the fransvaal 
can trt'tit with the Swa/i (Jueen-Regent and ( loiincil for a proleetorate 
under his jurisdiction and administration, jwovided tint the oilier party are 
made clearly to understand its nature, and what they do ; and with just 
provisions to the natives t<.) manage their internal affairs aceordmg to their 
own laws (es[)ecially for inlieritance and suet ession) when not contrary to 
civilized iisagi*, the convention must be n]>[)roved by the Priti^h Govern 
ment, when the folhjwing Articles will liec'oine binding, (,j ) Priti^h subjects 
shall be treated in all rc.'spects tlie same as Purglu.TS of tlie rejiublic, (5) all 
white males are to have on app]i<-atiou the vf)t(; and other jirivileges of 
Purghers, with right to th«.ir sons lo the same, (O) the 1 >ulch and h'aiglish 
languages shall have e<jnai lights in all Swazi (.'oiut^, (7) faistoms’ duties 
shall not be higher than those at jiri'sent ruling in ihe Js. Afiican Rejuiblic 
or the S. Afri<\an CAisloms’ Union (whichever is the higher), and no exemp- 
tions i)r privileges are allowed in these duties, (S) the sile of intoxicating 
litpiors is prohibited, (9) no railways shall be made beyond the east boundary 
of Swaziland, exc ept under further concessions suited to aj>proval by the 
.Piitish Govermnent, (10) no treaties shall be made beyond the north and 
north-west boundaries of the Rei)ublic, (t j ) the Repui>lic will help the 
S. Africa ( 0. when necessary, with its intliience, and the “ Little f ree 
•State is to be compri'^ed in the terms of die S. Afric an Republic, (12) 
.Svva/is and l^ritish subjects shall be under the protection (;f the liritish 
diplomatic officers, if nec:es.sary. .Mr. R. M. \V. Swan has been exploring 
between the Limpopo and Malabeleland, and reports more ruins, similar 
to those of /imbwabwe. 1 le cc^msiders them of Semitic origin. 'Phey com- 
prise forts and temples. In a tiiinulus at Sewaloli, comjiosed of wood-ashes, 
stones and soil, he found cjuantities of bones and pottery, /( rnr coffa images, 
potlery-ware in curious shapes, one vessel >vilh curious ornaments on its 
concave side, a jar with a curious nozzle and a fragment of an ivory brac:elet. 
The tumulus lies exactly on the prolongation of the jjrincipal axis of a 
temple, and Mr. Swan thinks it was a crematorium. 'I'he Portuguese arc 
occupying some territ(3ry at the c:onfluence of the Tamjiopo and Pdephant 
Rivers, and King Gunganhana ha.s jirotestcd against their act. f)f the Peira 
railway, 74 miles were open. 

Lo Pengula’s impis having got out of hand, provoked re[)risals which 
led to open war wdih the South Africa Company, ending in a victory for 
the latter, unfortunately attended by heavy loss of life. J.o Bcngula’s 
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capital has been taken, and his armies put to ; hut one of our parties 

is still missing, and l.o I 5 engula has not yet submitted. When he does, 
his future anrl that of Ma i AiiKra:i.ANi» will be decided by the (lOvernment 
and not left to the* South Africa C'omt>any. 

Sultan Meliat Kilma Njaro has submitted to the (ierman authorities. 

A British war vessel has been successfully conveyeii to and launched 
on bake \yassa, by Lieut. (/. Hope Robertson, K.N., commanding 
H.M.S. l/craht^ who suggests that another could easily l)e placed on 
Lake 'Tanganyika with great advantage. 

Sir ( leralil Portal has returned from Ugand.i, and with Mr. Rennell 
Rodd is engaged with the (lOvernment on the final dei'ision about the 
future of that much vexed land ; it is expec'ted that it will he included in 
the /anziliar Ihotectorate. Four carefully selc'cted officers ac tpiaintcd with 
the Arabic language liave been sent to command the Soudanese 'Trooiis 
who had f)cen taken <.)n Uy Sir Cierald. in Witii, the llritish and /.anzibar 
forces captured and destroyed Tungwani, reducing the rebels to subjection. 

"The Malki iii's has at length become connec ted witli the telegraphic 
systems of the world, v/tf Zanzibar. The Consular C'oiirt of Rkumon has 
ac(iuitted the ( aptain and cre^Y of the 1 )how flying a T'rench flag which 
had been captured with slaves on board : a gross miscarriage of lusiicc 
due solely to T'rench perversity. An insurrection is reported from 
.V! ADAOASCAK. 

ArsTRAi.iA shipped many Itorses for C'alcutta. Now South Wales and 
C^ueensland have subsidized the new Pacific 'IVlcgraph (.!able, rvr? New 
(Caledonia, though they objected to join the new ICasteni IC.xtension ('o.'s 
Cable, Lord Ri])on pointed out the inconveniences of this unjjatriouc 
action ; and that it was contrary to the resolution of the Colonial Con 
ference of 18S7. Put the Colonies justly urge the inconsistency u\ 
objecting against what they can get, wlien Creat Prilain wall do nothing 
for direct telegra])h communication exclusively under i^ritisli control, d'he 
line runs from Piundsburg in (,)ueensland through New C Caledonia, T'iji, 
Samoa, Honolulu, l^'aiming Island to \’aneouver. The subsidy of N. S. 
Wales and (Queensland is ^,'12,000 ])er annum to be paid to the Societe 
Francaise des 'i'elegraplies Soumarines. 

The deficit in Nkw Souih Walks of the last 2 years amounts now to 
^,1,500,000. 'The revenue for 1894 is estimated at X 9 >y 7 L^°^» 
expenditure at 854, 000 ; surplus 7,000. Another instalment of 

^,'500,000 of the ^'2,000,000 loan at 4 / is raised. In the discussion of 
the Naval Defence Act and the employment of the KaUwmha at Samoa, 
the ministry were censured ; but the vote w'as subsequently rescinded. Sir 
G. Dibbs declaring that the best interests of the Colony would be served 
by its strict observance in general, and by its occasional violation in urgent 
cases. The government were also censured because some of its members 
had taken a brief against the Railway commissioners. 'The Sydney cor- 
poration have presented an address to the Karl of Jersey, their late governor, 
sending it in a gold-mounted onyx box. The Governor, Sir R. Duff, has 
visited Adelaidb, and been cordially received. 

The ICarl of Kintore, Governor of South Australia, has consented to 
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rcniiiin another year in office; but he has taken U months’ leave on half-pay, 
the lion, ('iiief Justice, S. J. A\ ay, I aeiiteiiant-Ciovernor of the ('tilony, 
ofticiatin:; for him. There was a discussion as to the salary, and the 
advanla^^es of an elective governor, hut the iVemier de('lared that it liad 
its disadvantages too, and at \>rescnt %vas simply im]u;icticable. 

Vuir)ui.\ is raising ^’1,250,000 by 'rieasury Mills, d'he September 
caistoms yielded an increase of on tlu: previous year. 

A fine turquoise has been discovered, d’he rremier has recorded his 
objection to the Agent (icneral of the (Colony joining the ( ’ommillec ot 
the Customs’ Urdou of the hanpire. I'here have l>eeu disastrous flciods. 

( U'KKN^i.ANJ) is raising /d)2o,ooo by 'rreasury Mills, d'he revenue for 
September was i ,042,7 r j, a decrease of ktst year. Sir 

'r. Mac'Jlwraith resigned the IVemicrship, and has been replaced by tlu; 
Non. Hugh Muir Nelson. 'I’he sugar crop is estimated at So, 000 tons. 

Tn Ai\i \, llu‘ J.egislative ( 'ouncil rejected the Incriine d'av ; tlu; 

l^robale 1 Uities Mill was }>assed l>y the casting vole of the President. I’he 
total deficit is now ^^,4So,ooo, and it is ])ro]>osed to bcuTow ^,’400,000 to ])ay 
off l)u‘ accuniiilated dejh'il- -the dt.-bl itself to be paid off gr.idnallv'. The 
general elections have gone against the ministry : but there are se\eral 
jueinbers wiujso votes are (hiubtful. d’lie revenue lor Sej^tember was 
,C55,5So, a de< lease of ^,-’,5 14 ; decrease in t) months ^.‘70,000. 

Nja\ /i conliiuies to lloiirish, the customs for the half-year 

exceeding the estimate by ^/.’j 2,000. 'The thriving state of the butter 
ex[)Ort is shown by the arrival in I'aiglaiul of 150,000 ])a(:kagcs in last 
Novenibcv. 

In ( ‘\N\i)A, the following have been appointed as I iem. ( ioveruors ; 
Senator Jolin Moyd, and siiu e his death, Judge I’r.iser, of iht; Supreme 
< ’curt, to New Mninswick ; Mr. \\'. M. Scarth, cxM.P. for Winnipeg, 
to Manitoba ; Mr. H. Mackintosh, M.P. for Ottawa, to the North West 
territory. A gold reef has l.)ccn discovered at Alberni on the W. coast of 
X’ancouver. Of seals 54 (/anadian vessels have brought in 06,744, of 
which 25,442 were caught in Japanese and Kussian waters, and 25,120 off 
the Mritish Colum})ian coast. 'Fhe total catch is estimated to be 16,700 
over that of the ]u*cvious year. 'The war department of I he United Slates, 
\vilh the consent and assistance of the ( ^inadian Ch)vt. is surveying the 
R. St. Lawrence, wduch \vill be an advantage to both ])arties. 'Pile Hon. 
Alacken/ie Hoswell who visited Australia, advocating a commercial union, 
obtained a flxvoLirablc hearing, and a conference is to meet in June in 
<'anada this year to consider detaiks. The steamer .Miowera of .Messrs. 
Huddart and Co, went aground op entering Honolulu, and her passengers 
and mails had to be transhipped to C'alifornia. We hoj)c this mischance 
will not injure the future of iliis enterprising and promising line. As the 
naval court acquitted the captain of all blame, the fault naturally rests on 
the pilot ; and it is by no means impossible that this misfortune so early in 
its career may by no means have been a mere accident. 

In Nkwfoundt.ani) the general election has resulted in the retaining of 
office, by a good majority, of Sir William Whileway. 

In the Wfst Indiks, the Mo.i. James Macdonald, Chief Justice of Nova 
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Scotia, is investigalinji; in Jamaica the serious charges brought against the 
Justiciary; and Sir Robert Hamilton, late Governor of Tasmania, is in 
vestigating the late troubles in the Leeward Islands. 

Olntnijry.--A\\n\v2, the ([uarter the deaths have occurred of Genl. Sir 
A. A. Nelscjii, (ist Afghan war, Scindh, Maharajpur and Jamaica); 

— Mr. Mattliias Mull for 30 years connected with the Indian Press : — 
Mr. A. Stuart, Po. Gneov. C. S. the great tiger-killer ; — Dr. W, H. Smith, 
of the many Dictionaries TI. the Raja of Atgarh ; -Sir John Abbott, 

Premier of ('anada ; — Maharaja Dhuleep Singh; — Genl. Reginakl G. 
Ouscley, (Mutiny); — Lady (kossthwaile ;-'Gcnl. J. Sargent, C.].>. (Oimea 
and (’hina); H. H. the I^liya Raja of Atlingal ; — H. H. the junior Rani 
of 'riavancore ; --II. H. Amina Hegum, widf)w of the late ex-King of 
Oudh ; — I'afir Sayad Zaluir ud din of l.ahore ; — the great 'ramil scholar 
Pundit Sri l*erumbhudiir Ramanjali Nayakar ; John Lyons McLeod, R.\. 
who served as consul in many parts of Africa, and wrote a book on Madagas- 
car ;- ~Amar Saloum, ex tribal King of the dVarzas Moors, slain in battle : 
Koiniogi Sal)uro, Secretary of the Japanese Legatioti at Paris, member of 
the Japanese Par and Judicial Department, who had sat in the first Diet ; — 
Ali Pasha Moubarek, of I\gyi)t ; — Genl. G, (!. Vials, C. P. (Mutiny ) ; '[\ G. 

P)ain, Govt. Surveyor and Geologist in Ceylon; - Dr. W. Walker, Inspcctoi 
General first of Indian Jails and then of Civil Hospitals; Henry I'owler, 
Colonial Secretary of 'Prinidad, whose long and valuable service was on the 
point of being rcwardixl with a Governorship; — the Hon. John Poyd, 
Lieut. Governor of New PrunswKk ; -M. Alphonse lappman, Directeur de 
I’lntcrieiir of the I'Vench Congo, and for nearly 20 years in office at Pondi. 
cherry; — H. 11 . the Maharaja of Punna; — Khan Bahadur Inayet LUah 
Khan, an old Gwalior warrior, and Siibah first of Ncemuch and then of 
Phandair ; — Sir Jolm Drummond Hay, G.f^.M.G , K.C.P., for more than 
40 years Ikitish Agent at 'Pangier ;--Mr. William (!ourtnc>% w'hose service 
in India extended from 1S29-1S55 -Genl. Sir Alexander A. Cunningham, 
R.IO., K.C.I.K., (\S.L, the distinguished archaeologist and writer, whose 
meritorious servic es in the Public Works Department and in War are 
generally lost in the glory of his ardueological and other scientific works ; 
— The lion. Robert Spankie, for many years judge of the Allahabad High 
Court ; -Genl. W. A. Stratton (Mutiny); — Professor von dcr Gabelent/., 
professor of l^astern languages in the university, first of I ^eipzig, and then 
of Berlin ; — ICdward 'Phornton, C.B., who served with distinction in India 
from 1830 to i860 ; — The Hon. Samuel Mansfield, C.S.I., late of the 
Bombay (Council and brother of the first J.ord Sandhurst ; — General the 
Hon. Sir Henry Ramsay, K.C.S.I., CA\ commonly called the “King of 
Kamaon,” where he had put in 44 out of nearly 50 years' service in 
India ; — Genl. W. Welby, C.B.) Crimea, Mutiny and Abyssinian cam- 
paigns; — and H. H. the Maharaja of Bhurtpur, K.C.S.I. — V. 
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Hk wonUl, indeed, he a more than ordinarily rash [)roi)he.t. 
who would ventiin-. at the i)resent moment, either to predict 
tlie future of Indian finance, or to [in.'scrihe a panacea for 
the frrave evils which Iieset it. T he onlv facts about which 
certainty seems [jossihle, are that tliose evils are extremely 
grav(“, and that the authorities, to whom in sucli a cas(R the. 
outside; public would naturally look for a safe and effectual 
remedy, arc fundamentally opposed to one another. T'he 
patient, all admit, is seriously ill ; the symptoms of his 
malady orow hourly mon; acute : the physicians who have 
been summoned t<' his .aid, mutually condemn each other's 
recommendations as dangerous errors or pernicious cpiackery, 
calculated only to intensify the invalid’s misfortun(;s, if not 
to ensure eventual collapse - “ I lora novissima, tempora 
pessima sunt ” is the motto wdiich, to the efifacement of 
every other, is, just now, written in broad characters 
across the financial administration of England’s greatest 
dependency. All that the tvise man can do, at such a 
crisis, is to wait and watch, and to attempt to form a sober 
opinion amid the chaos of conllicting recommendations -the 
utterances of counsellors whose confidence would sometimes 
seem in inverse proportion to their insight into the real 
character of the situation. 
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The proverbial intolerance of uncertainty, which plays so 
leading a part in every controversy, has seldom been more 
conspicuous than in recent currency discussions. The one 
thing which, apparently, a disputant cannot, and will not do 
is to doubt, lilach rival propounder of a theory enforces it 
with a vehemence of tone and language more worthy of an 
angry theologian than of men of business, gravely concerned 
to discover the right solution of an obscure but all-impor- 
tant problem, on which the future interests of mankind in 
no small degree depend. 7 'he distinguished English pro- 
tagonist of monometallism, for instance, and the leading 
financial journals have, unfortunately, adopted tht; line of 
denouncing bimetallism as an intellectual craze, disgraceful 
to an educated community and undeserving the compliment 
of serious discussion. When we turn to see who are the 
people guilty of this monstrous imbecility we find a party, 
the leaders of which cannot, — even in the blindness of 
partizanship- be regarded as moonstruck fanatics. At its 
head stands the ablest of the rising generation of Statesmen, 
who has not been ashamed or afraid to make his profession 
of faith to a City audience in the very stronghold of mono- 
metallism. Lord Salisbury’s sympathy with his brilliant 
nephew’s views, cannot, after his recent utterance on the 
subject in the House of Lords, be questioned. Mr. Goschen, 
though not an avowed bimetallist, was among the first to 
direct attention to the conseciuences of silver demonetization, 
and has formulated many of the propositions on which 
bimetallists mainly rely. Mr. Courtenay is a late, reluctant 
and accordingly most valuable convert. Outside the political 
world almost every economist who has dealt with the 
subject of currency from a historical or scientific point of 
view, has ranged himself unhesitatingly on the side of the 
bimetallists. The Royal Commission, who devoted many 
months to the subject and collected a vast volume of 
evidence upon it, were unanimous in findings, which if 
not absolutely bimetallist, asserted roundly most of the 
leading bimetallist doctrines, while half their number, and 
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since !Mr. Courtenay’s conversion, a majority pronounce<l 
distinctly in favour of international bimetallism as the only 
effectual remedy for the evils into which they were imiuirins^. 
The; Government of hidia. which for years past has had 
^rave reason to consider the subject with attention, makes 
the saene professiem of faith, while the Amea'ican Le_L^isla- 
ture;, in its most recent currency enactment, has formally 
recorded that an international ag^reement on a ratio between 
>:;old and silver remains the policy of tin; United States 
(iovc;rnment. Bimetallism may be a delusion, but if sf), it 
is a delusion countenanced by so much ability, research 
and experience, so much scientific acumen, so much official 
prestij,m, that it is vain to affect to desjjise it. Tin; only 
effective course with doctrines so held is not to denounci; 
but to n;fute them. 

The .same oliservation applies to tlu; controver.sy of 
which so much has b(.;en hitard of late with res[)ect to 
the currency difficulties of the Indi.in Government. 
Considerin';' the extreme difficulty of the cjueslions in 
di.sputc, the novelty of the situation and the world-wide 
interests involved, some hesitation in judgment, some 
mode.ratiou in argument, some caution in languagi; might 
reasonably have been looked for. But a striking charac- 
teristic of the discussion has been that most of the com- 
batants have spoken and acted as if the possibility of a 
reasonable or honest doubt on the subject had never 
occurred to them, d'he condemnation has been ab.solute, 
the advocacy unhesitating, the assent uncjualified. d'he 
princijial journals of finance have, from the outset, con- 
demned the closing of the Mints, last June, as a disastrous 
blunder for which the Indian Government will speedily 
have to do penance amid the ruins of a bankrujit E.x- 
chequer. It may be so: the measure, it is well known, 
was disapproved by many well-informed and serious 
thinkers. But those, who feel called to denounce it, would 
do well to remember that it was deliberately recommended 
by the Government of India, and its financial Minister, an 

R 2 
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official of great experience and ability, as the only available 
means of escape from imminent catastrophe ; that it was 
anxiously considered for many months by Lord llerschcll 
and his colleagues - as strong a Committee as it was pos- 
sible to get together - in the light of all available evidence 
on the subject — and that Lord llerschell, Lord Farrer, 
Mr. Courtenay, General Strachey and Sir Reginald Welby 
are not mere ignorant or inex[)erienced enthusiasts ready 
to clutch at the first plausible means of escape from a per- 
plexing position. They may have been wrong ; the Cabinet 
and the 'I'reasury may have erred in sanctioning their 
recommendations ; but meanwhile, their coml)ined opinion, 
arrivcxl at after mature: deliberation and under every con- 
dition conducive to the: discovery of the truth, is a fact in 
the case which no rc;asonable man would be disposed to set 
aside as irrelevant or unimportant. The verdict of such a 
jury carries a strong presumption in favour of its soundness. 

Nor has this courageous mood been contined to the 
negative process ot criticizing and denouncing the doctrines 
of an opponent. The air has been thick with suggestions. 

d'o take strong and immediate: action - to, k:avc; mattc:rs 
to take their course - to clo.se the Mints — to reopen them— 
to ta.x the import of silver-—- to prohibit it— to force ex- 
change to IS. gd. and to refuse to sell bills e.xcept at a pre- 
scribed minimum — each course; has been urged with the 
unhesitating vehemence of men untroubled with a single 
misgiving, and unsobered by the failures, disappointments 
and surprises, which have befallen alike themselves and 
their opponents. Other advisers have suggested that relief 
must be sought in reduction of expenditure and increase of 
ta.xation, as if for years past the Government of India had 
ever had this topic from its thoughts, and as if the most 
strenuoits efforts had not been made to discover how either 
of these remedies might be rendered available.' “It is 
nonsense,” one of these irresponsible counsellors exclaims, 

“to tell us that an expenditure of 53 millions” (91 millions 

* 

happening to be the real amount) “ cannot be curtailed. . . . 
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In our own minds we have nol thci sli<vhtcst doubt that 
outlay could be cut down in many quarters. As for 
I'axation, we are equally confident that d'a.xation could be 
considerably increasetl. The fiscal system of India is anti- 
quated. If there had been a Sir Robert Peel or a Mr. 
Gladstone in charge of Indian finance, in the past, that 
system would have been completely overhaul<;d and re- 
modelled, and it w'ould now be yielding a much largc;r 
income than it actually does.” It is not loo late, we are 
told, to take the work in hand, but time is not to be lost if 
the credit of India is to be maintained. 

P'rom such premi.ses the inference: is c;asy that rc:form of the 
Viceroy’s( 'ouncil is necessary and, especially, that theijosition 
of the financial Minister shoultl be strengthened so as to 
render it impossible for him to be over-ruled by the Viceroy 
or his colleagues. “An eminent 1'aigli.sh e.xpert ought to be 
appointed to the post, who, bound by none of the traditions 
of the. Civil Service, and acting as the delegate of the whole 
llritish Itnijiire to carry out special missions,” would have 
sufficient authority and prestige to enforce his vi(;ws against 
the rest of the Council. India would thus be preserved 
from the ineiJtitude of the Civil Service which “though 
in everything administrative it could hardly be bettered, has 
no knowledge of finance ; the blunders it has made would 
be ludicrous if they were not so disastrous.” 

In India the tension of public feeling naturally resulted in 
still bolder suggestions and still less measured language. 
A leading Association recently, amongst other recom- 
mendations, gravely suggc:sted to the Secretary of State to 
divest himself of the duty of selling the Council bills and to 
entrust it to a nominee of the Indian Government. The 
abandonment of the prescribed minimum for Council Bills, 
which the India Office had attempted in vain to maintain, 
and which- everybody now condemns, was denounced as a 
“betrayal of the Government of India,” and to ju.stify the 
complaint that from the outset India had been placed at the 
mercy of Lombard Street. “ Men are beginning to realize,” 
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observes another of these outspoken critics, “ to what ex- 
tremities loyal people can be goaded by crass ignorance 
and folly on the part of their rulers beyond the seas.” 
Hard words break no bones, but the}'^ help to darken 
counsel : and they serve to divert men’s minds from that 
sober and laborious investigation of facts, and patient 
weighing of conflicting arguments, from which alone any 
useful result can be hoped in any branch of experimental 
science, not least, certainly, in so delicate and intricate a 
department as that of currency reform. 

At such a moment it may be, perhaps, not unprofitable if 
one, who has no pretension to speak as an ex[)ert, sliould 
perform the humble task of recording distinctly some of 
the results, which the investigations of highly qualified 
inquirers and the e.xperience of the last few months ajipear 
to have placed on a footing of reasonable c(;rtainty. If no 
positive theory is proclaimed, it may be well for the student 
to recognize that there arc occasions when the necessary 
material for positiveness is not within his reach, and when 
certainty is only another term for inadequate information, 
imperfect data or insufficient appreciation of arguments, 
which ought, in the interests of truth, to be seriously con- 
sidered. The topics, to which I venture in the ensuing 
pages to call attention are, no doubt, familiar to those who 
have studied the subject in dispute ; but they may be of use 
to tho.se who have no such intimate knowledge of the con- 
troversy but are anxious to lay the basis of a reasonable 
opinion with regard to its merits. 

There is, in the first place, the circumstance — somewhat 
thrown into the shade by the admitted inability of the 
Indian Government to meet the enormous obligation which 
a further fall in silver would entail - -that, apart from this 
imminent obligation, the position of the Indian Exchequer 
is one of exceptional strength. It is so usual with English 
writers to talk of Indian finance as badly managed and of 
Civilian financiers as blundering amateurs that it is worth 
while to point out that there is no branch of the administra- 
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tion whose, efficiency has been more remarkable, and in which 
the results of that efiicienc}' have contributed more materially 
to the prosperity of the I’hnpire. Lord b'arrer and Sir 
Reginald Welby in their note appended to the Currency 
Committ<te’s Report emphasized the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy loss by e.Kcbange and other causes of excep- 
tional expenditure, the general condition of the country 
presented all the indicia of a prosperous and progressive 
community. They thus summarize the situation : 

“■ lictwcLMi iSSi 1S91 tiu* whole* iniiiilu'r of tlu* Anny h.-v»l r:iisc«l from 

170,000 to 220, OoO, ;iiul the minilH i' of liiiti-li solilii*iv. in it finni lu 71,000, or, 

i in'linlirijr u-sri vi’s. vohnUij'gi -., to \ cry nttich niorc. M:nty :iiui (Iffcijsivc 

works h:ul Ih-lH con ^lrll<;lc^l holli on ilu* \Vc.-.t fnniticr, and on the coast';. In 

ifci tit years alino.-it all jniblic l»niltlin^'> have been iccon.sliiictcd on .1 lart^o .;calc. Ixaib 
ways, both military and coinnicK-ial, have ln-cn vciy J^roaily c\lcndcd. 

NoLwithsiandinj; thcM; ovtraordinary cvj'cnscs, there were, thirini; the 25 years whii h 
r>ill(»wed yeai'. <»f suij»lut and 11 yt‘:irs of deluit, )ieldinj;a net surplus rd’ 

4,OOfJ,ooo. In 1SS9 tin- j-inbli(' debt of I inlla, evcliisive of capital in\este<l in railw'ays, 
siiowetl a reduelion since flu* mutiny peritul of 1\\. 26,(XX\CXjO. The rah; at wliich 
Imlia cart borrow has ]»een re<lu<-etl boni .( 01 ^ per cent, to a. litllo over per cerd, 1 lie 
reveniu: ot India, i‘\<'lusi\c of railway-J and nninit'ijKil funds, ha.s 3.trown between 1S56-57 
and 1SS6-S7 from Ka. f>2,859,<joo, and in iS()i it had inereasetl t<» 

R\. 64,OOo,oc>o, or includiiu^ iailwa\s and iriiRation receijd.s to I\.\. 85,75o,fXX), and tliis 
iiuTense is due to the growth of old revenue rather than to new’ la.salion. I'nriher, whilst 
the rent or land tax paid by ibe people has increased by one-thir«l, the produce of their 
fieltls has nune than iloubleil, in ei.>nse<|uence pailly tif hiidier [^rice.s and pai lly of increase 
ill eullivaiion. I' urther, in 1S91 llu re were nearly i 8 ,CK 30 milts of raihvay oj)L‘n, carrying; 
I 2 I,(XK ),000 of passe f)}.h:r.s anti 26 ,t)oo,fX )0 tons of gor>d.-», aiul atltling n benefit to the 
peojile of hulia, calculated, a.s far b:u'k a.s iSSf», at R\. 6o,ocKj,otHx h'lirtlier, the Indian 
e\pt)rt.s and imports at s<*a, wliieh, in 185S, \vi*re abtad Rx. 40,000,000, amounted in 
1S91 to about Rx. 200,000,0i.»0, and the [irodiice lhu.s e\[)orteil ha.s inerea.sed in tpiality 
and variety ju» less than in .nnouni." 

The figures of the liudget of fully bear out this 

favourable view of the resources of the country, and, apart 
from its gold obligations, of the strength of the Indian Ex- 
chequer. Notwithstanding the extraordinary calls on the 
Treasury owing to the fall in exchange and enhanced mili- 
tary expenditure, the four years ending in r 89 1-2 resulted 
in a surplus of nearly 7 millions Rx. If we take into 
account the four yctars preceding this period, which were 
less prosperous, the aggregate surplus is still i.,- millions 
R.X., with which balance in its favor the Indian Exchequer 
entered in 1892-3 On its period of deficit — a remarkable 
achievement, remembering that the fall in Exchange had 
added more than 4 millions Rx. to the expenditure of the 
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two last years of the sc;ries. Ev'en when the deficit for 

^ 892-3, now ascertained to be Rx. 833,000 — is taken into 

account, the balance for the 9 years, in favour of the Indian 
Treasury, falls not very far short of Rx. 1,000,000. When 
we examine the details of the expenditure we find that 
during the period 1889-1892 the ( jovernment devoted no 
le.ss than 6Ji millions Rx. to what is known as “ Famine 
Insurance,’’ i.c., to the construction of Protective Railways 
and Irrigation works and to the reduction of debt; the 
Budget of 1893-94 provided for a similar expenditure. If it 
has been found possible to realize this estimate, the Govern- 
ment will in the course of 5 years have laid by no less than 
8 millions against an evil da3^ It is well that it should 
have done so. I'he yearly jirovision of 1 millions against 
future famines is an extremely prudent measure : it is a 
misfortune that the Government should be driven in the 
present year to abandon it, but the misfortune is not unpre- 
cedented or worse than many others which exceptional 
pressure involves on every Ciovernment. A surplus income 
of li millions is a financial luxury which it may be neces- 
sary in hard times to forego. 

Again the Government has been since j 88^9-87 engaged 
on a system of special I )efence works, necessary for 
putting the frontier defences on an adequately strong 
footing. J'he expenditure was estimated at R.x. 5 millions ; 
the whole of this, with the e.xception of less than half a 
million, was to have been expended by the close of 1893-94 
and has been provided out of income, d'his is, of course, a 
wholly exceptional outlay, and will, it may be hoped, con- 
tribute to economy in military e.xpenditure for the years to 
come. The English Government, it may be observed, has 
in much the same period, incurred a floating debt of 
7 millions sterling for the Imperial and Naval Defence 
Funds. A more severely virtuous course has- been pur- 
sued in India. Another severe strain on the Indian 
Exchequer, of late years, has been the growth in military 
expenditure, which has increased from less than 1 7 millions 
in 18S4-5 to 23 millions in 1893-4. The main cause of 
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this much-to-b(;-ro£^rcttecI increase is the achlition which 
the near approach of Russia to the Indian frontier has 
rendered necessary. It has Inten made none too soon, and 
only when every military authority had for years declared 
the North Western frontier to be, as matters stood, practi- 
cally at the mercy of an invadinj^ army, d'his strain upon 
the; Indian reveiiii(;s has come at an unfortunate mometnt, 
but it was none the less unavoidable. 

On the other hand there is a normal automatic j^rowth 
of revenue, the outcome of increeisexl prosperity, avt;raging 
more than half a million per annum. Under this h(;ading 
it is espt'.cially satisfactory to find that land revcaiue .shows 
a continuous progres.s, indicating the larger area ol culture;, 
the developme;nt o( canals, b(;tter cultivatie)n and more 
valuable creeps. In the; year just cle)se:d, 1.S93-4, the return 
fre)m Land-reve;nue exce;ede;d, by half a million, any hitherto 
I'ecorded. Amemgst other e;conomie;s we may nejtice that 
the charu'e; for interest — other than the interest elue em sums 
inve;sted in reproductive; works - shows a continuems and 
ste;ady diminution. It has sunk from Rx, 4,<S5ej,ooo in 
iSSi-2 te) R.\. .| ,000,000 in 1K93-4, a .satisfactory proof of 
improved credit and careful administration. 

The; ge;neral positie)n is conveniently .summarize;d in the 
statement of A.ssets anel Liabilities, which the Secretary of 
State submits annually to I’arliament. d hat fejr March, 
i8c) 3 was as follows : 

As.skU'. and LiAbiun iKs, .Maki ii, 




Liuhilitii .V. 



K\. 

X'. 

Rx. Z. 

Railways construfTcil 
l)y IIk* Staff ' 

76,569,1x10 

Dfbl- 

102,937,000 io(j,(.»84,ooo 

Rmcliasftl railways - 


59,236,000 Other tdldi^a- 

17,384,^00 

Ac-lxancfs 111 Jxiiilway 


lions 

Conijianifs - 

- - 

4,601,000 


Irri^alioii Works 

28,952,0110 

— 

1 

Loans to Municipali- 
tif.s, etc. ■ ; 

1 1,84(1,000 



1 

C'a.sh Ralancfs - 

15,204,000 

2,60 3,oor.- 

i 

Total As.scls - 

1 32,57 1|000 

66,440,000 

! 

Liabilities un- 
covered 

12,250,000 

40,244,000 

•' 1 


120,321,000' 106,684,000 , Total Liabilities 

120,321,000 io6,684,otx) 
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From the eibovc figures it will bo apparent that the 
Rujiee liabilities are less by 12.^ million Rx. than the Kiipee 
assets. Of the gohl debt .|o.| millions are uncovered : the 
combined result being that the uncovered liability is some- 
what more than half a year’s net income. Thus for the 
whole of its debt, e.xccpt an insignificant fraction, the 
Ciovernment of India has tangible assets to show, mostly 
of a highly productive order, already realizing e.xccllent 
profits and certain, in thi; futun.*, to become a vast source 
of national wealth. No account, it will be. ob.servcd, is 
taken of the magnificcrnt array of public buildings, 
fortresses, first cl.iss roads and other public works, with 
which India has been supplied during the last 30 years, 
and which, though not directly productive of income, are 
none the le.ss valuable national posst^ssions, contributing on 
a vast scale to the wealth and prosperity of the nation. 
What Europc;an Clovernmemt crui give; so satisfactory 
an account of its national debt ^ 

I have given these figures at, I fear, tedious length 
because it is well to clear away at once the misconception 
that Indian finances have been unskilfully managed, and 
that relief from the prt;sent troubk;s of the Indian Exchequer 
is to be found either in improved machinery or a morci 
expert personnel. No relief is I believe to be found in this 
direction. It is ea.sy to say, after the event, that no gold 
debt should have been incurred. The policy of incurring 
it was not, however, that of the Financial Department, but 
of the (lovernment, the S(?cretary of State and Parliament, 
by whom the gold expenditure has been deliberately 
sanctioned. The question was whether India was to be 
left practically in a state of barbarism, with her resources 
undeveloped, her frontiers undefended, and her population 
exposed to the horrors of periodical famine. Money had to 
be found, and it certainly could not have been found in India. 
The gold debt has, owing to the appreciation of gold, become 
a tremendous difficulty; but it is a difficulty which besets not 
India alone, but the entire civilized world, and for which her 
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financial acUasers cannot be held personally responsible. 
'I'he question is now as to the remedy. As for the confident 
belief that the remedy is to be found in increased taxation 
or severer economy, the answer, unfortunately, must be that 
no such confidence is felt by those who have most know- 
le.dge of the subject. On the contrary Lord Herschell’s 
committee summed up what is inconlt^stalily the general 
opinion of experts, that it is impossible to discover any 
quarter in which material economies couUl be c’ffected with- 
out seriously impairing the efficiency of the administration, 
and equally impossible to discover fresh sources of revenue 
which should not involve grave political danger or social 
distress. 'The main items alike of riwmiue and expenditure 
are, to a large extent,. Ixiyond the control ot the (Govern- 
ment. The land revenue, where it has not beem per- 
manently settled, has been, after prolongi'd scrutiny and 
consideration, fixed for long terms, and could not be altered 
without an ab.solute breach of faith. The, [)rofits of opium 
dejpend on causes wholly beyond the (Government’s contrtd. 
In l<S03-.j, for instance, the opium revenue was lowc;r by 
Rx. 1,185,000 than any recorded in recent years. Salt 
has been enhanced to a point at which further enhance- 
ment might cease to be profitable and would certainly 
weigh severely on the classes, who can least endure 
additional pressure. 

There is a normal growth in the revenue, .some 
Rx. 640,000 />cr anniini, from the geni^ral improvement of 
the population, but beyond this tho.se who know the country 
best acknowledge that they can suggest nothing against 
which the gravest objection cannot be urged. The existing 
(ixport duties on rice can be defended only on the ground 
of paramount necessity, and a large portion of the revenue 
from Stamp.s, being levied at high rates on litigation, is a 
tax which eVery economist would condemn. New customs 
duties can be imposed only at the cost of the abandonment 
of a much-considered and well-established policy, and they 
involve, as we are now seeing, conflicts of interests, with 
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powerful bodies in Kngland, which it is on every ground 
expedient to avoid. The present proposal to levy a 5 per 
cent, import duty on all articles, not already taxed, save 
those in which Lancashire is interesti'd, is open to nvimerous 
and weighty objections and will, it is already ol)vious, rouse 
{)ublic feeling, and supply the race of agitators with a topic 
of complaint, the conseciuences of which must be serious 
and may easily become dei)lorable. 

On the other hand it is difficult to see in what mannc'.r 
Expenditun; can be curtailed. Towards the close of his 
reign Lord Oiifferin appointed a committee for the express 
purpose of inquiring whether and in what directions any 
such curtailment was possilde. Its President was the 
present Lieutenant-fjovernor of llengal, an olficial of the 
rigidly conscientious order with no tendency certainly to 
dctal sparingly with an abuse or to take too ge.nerous a 
view of the requirements of a department. One of his 
colleagues was the present P'inancial member of Council, 
whose intimate acquaintance with <ivery detail of Indian 
linancc and of the mechanism ol the whole official structure 
rendered him a most dangerous critic. He was aided by 
colleagues whose varied experience was likely -to be of use. 
A Revenue expert, a 1 1 igh Court J udge, a District officer, a 
great authority in Railway finance, a Calcutta banker, a 
native gentleman well versed in the views and wishes of his 
countrymen. It would be difficult to contrive a machine 
better qualified for effecting economics. The Committee, it 
is known, performed its duties with zeal and with no sparing 
hand ; but though the result was to make a considerable 
portion of the Local Government economies available 
for imperial purposes, its report amounted practically 
to the admission that previous reformers had swept the 
ground too bare to make any further economies possible, 
that in every direction a good return in work and 
labour done was rendered for pay received, and that further 
retrenchment could be effected only at the cost of slacken- 
ing the rate of progress, in abandoning useful projects. 
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or in postponini^ repairs which recpiired immediate atten- 
tion. 

I'he retrenchments sn^jrested by the Committee were 
forthwith carried out, and 1 do not know how further 
economy can be effected e.\ce,pt by a curtailment of the 
already datn^erously small pro|}orlion of lturo[)t:an officials. 

The two points to which the advocates iif retrenchment 
mainly direct attention are the Army and the Home 
chare^es. As to the former, the addition to the farces 
made in Lord Dufkmin’s time, was adopted after the most 
careful investii^ation of the circumstances of the country 
and its frontier, on the combined testimony of a series of 
military experts, wlio showed to dianonstration that thi' 
existin,!,^ army was inaderpiatc^ for the task of preserving 
order and resisting foreign aggression. No militar)' ex|)ert 
has, 1 believe, ventured to contest this ojiinion, and the 
(iovernment of India would certainly have been wanting 
in its duty if it had failed to make the augmentation so 
authoritatively declared to be indispensabh.'. It was to the 
wanton neglect of Lord Dalhousie’s warnings as to the 
necessary European forci^ to be maintained in the country 
that the Mutiny of 1H56 owed, if not its origin, at any rate 
its dangerous devidopment, its painful struggles and awful 
risks ami disasters. .Such a risk, with Russian outposts 
within gunshot of Herat, it would be mere madness to incur 
again. 

The Home Charges, it has been again .and again deinon- 
■strated, admit of no substantial reduction. Of the 16.', 
millions sterling which in 1892 the Indian Government had 
to put dowm in London, much the larger portion — the interest 
for debt, the guaranteed interest of the Railways, the Mili- 
tary outlay, the charges for furlough and pensions, civil and 
military, — are wholly beyond the control of the present 
managers of the Indian K.xchequer. The pension and 
furlough charges are. merely a portion of the pay of the 
European branches of the service, and this is certainly 
none too high if Englishmen of character and ability are 
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to be tempted to an Indian career. The existing system 
of the purchase of stores has been adopted. aftc;r long 
in(}uiry and many exiieriments, as the cheapest and best. 
'The system of purchasing all stores in India and in silver, 
would merely shift the loss by exchange from one set (jf 
shoulders to another, and would certainly be more costly 
to the Government. Some small economies might possibly 
be effected at the India Office, but reform has already been 
pushed far, and any' conceivable saving would be infini- 
tesimal tis compared with the general exp(;nditurt'. of the 
Empire. Nor are the other remedial suggestions, which 
have been of late urged on public attention, found, on 
examination, to be of a more satisfactory' character. One 
proposal is that the Indian customs dutic;s, its railway' 
revenues, and jjossibly' other of its great sources of in- 
come .should be collected at gold rates, which should 
vary from day to day with thr; gold price of silver. 

'I'his is a simple way of cutting the knot, but the objec- 
tions to it are unanswerable. The great object in India 
is to tax in such a manner as to avoid notice, personal 
harassnient, and the possible oppression of officials. What 
form of tax could be more calculated to defeat this object 
than one which varied from week to week, which involvetl 
ever fresh calculations, absolutely beyond the compre- 
hension of the average taxpayer, and which could b(! 

enforced only'^ by the personal interference of a large 
subordinate agency ^ The result would be to throw the 
burthen of the task in a very distinct manner, on particular 
classes, who would profoundly resent the fact of their 
selection for the [lurpose. The whole internal trade of the 
country would be thrown into disorder : commerce would 
be impracticable when the rate of custom duty or the 
charge for locomotion could not be anticipated with 

certainty. As regards railways, all Indian experience 
shows that it is to the lowest possible scale of rates that 
we must look for development. Even at the present rates 
a labourer may often find it cheaper to walk. A sudden 
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addition to the chartjc — worst of all a varyins^ addition 
— would strike a death-bh>w at the prosperity of lines, 
which are year by year, winnin*r their way in popular favour, 
and would, in all probabilit)-, result in a dimiiilslutd income. 

Another proposal has bec;n that the h'nglish Government 
should guarantee, the Indian Gold debt, and so lighten the 
burthen by the lesser interest which might in that case be 
payable. The idt;a is a very old one and has been 
frequently discus.sed. But it has never survived discussion. 
He would be a bold Minister whr> would venture to pro- 
pose to Parliament so .serious an addition to the national 
liabilities. Nor ccnjld anything be of worse c.vainple for 
India than to be caicouraged in the belief that, when things 
came to the worst, she could look for assistance to the 
rc'.sources of the baiglish natir>n. Indian finance, as .Sir 
John Strachey, years ago, declared, must, as a first con- 
dition of sound and rational economy, stand on its own 
bottom, and be independent ot the e.xtraneous aid of 
another E.xchequer. ICngland can and ought to help 
India in many ways : the worst possible way would be to 
imperil her financial independeitce. 

If the foregoing argument is sound, the embarrassments 
of India are attributabk; neither to tlie management of her 
finances, which has been as able as the slamlard of human 
ability renders |K.)Ssible, nor to failure of her resources, 
which are enormous and rapitlly developing. Hitherto she 
has succeeded in paying her way : but she is now threatened 
with insolvency in the immediate future, d'o what is her 
unfortunate predicament owing? Has there been any 
great economical change in the country itself, which would 
involve disturbance and loss ? We look in vain for any 
such disturbance. In the interesting tables, n.centlj laid 
before the Society of Arts, Mr. Barr Robertson has shown 
that the purchasing power of silver as against commodities 
has remained, up to a recent date, practically unaltered. 
The statistics of Calcutta and Bombay indicate that, for most 
years since 1873, the purchasing power of silver has been 
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sHf^htly enhanced and, that it is only since 1S90-1 that the 
large; amounts tendered for coinage at the Mints produced a 
slight tk;prt;ciation. In neither case has there been any such 
variation as would either derange commerce, interfere with 
industrial profits, or occasion distress. Nor has there been, 
till last year, any .serious diminution in the purchasing 
power of silver as against commodities in London. If the 
Inde.K numbers of the Itconomist and Mr. Sauerbeck may lx; 
trusted, there was for many years an actual increase in tin; 
purchasing power of silvc;r, and it is only since 1892 that 
any .sc;rious diminution in silver valiK'.s with relation to 
commodities has taken jdact;. Up to the closing of the 
Mints, last June, the C(]uilibrium between silver and com- 
modities had been maintain(;d. The troubles of the Indian 
Kxchequer arise, not from any disturbance in the; relation 
of her currency to commo<lities at home or abroad, but 
from the appreciation of gold with regard alike to silver 
and commodities, all the worUl over. India is under the 
obligation of laying down 16 to 19 millions sterling annually 
in London, and she can do this only by ex]jorting produce^ 
to this amount. With every ri.se in the value of gold, thi; 
amount of produce neces.sary for this purpo.se augments. 
It threatens now to transcend the utmost {;ndc;av^ours of 
the Indian Lxchequer. 'The evil is one which affects not 
India alone, nor the: silver countries alone, but the entire 
commercial world. I low far is it probable that any 
internal manipulation of Indian currency will prove effec- 
tual, in the long run, in counter-acting the operation of 
so universal and so far-reaching a cause ? The closing 
of the Mints, it has to be remembered, was a measure 
which none of the authorities responsible for it profes.sed 
to regard with confidence or cordial approval. The 
Indian Government only suggested it, as a means of 
.staving off immediately impending insolvency, in default of 
the remedy, on which it had been, for many years, insisting. 
The Herschell Committee, after hesitation abnormally pro- 
longed, got'no further than to say that it could not, in the 
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absencti of any other foasibk; siij^ox^stion. take th(^ responsi- 
bility of advising the re:jection of the Indian Government’s 
proposal. In the I louse of Commons Mr. Goschen, while 
admitting that the proposal was a most startling one, treated 
it as an e.\periment, to which, as an heroic remedy was in- 
dispimsable and no alternative was discoverable, it was, 
possibly, e.xpedient to give a fair trial. “ ICven its most 
sanguine defenders,” he said, “could scarcely think that it 
was anything but a makeshift, a tem])orary .solution of a 
very great difficulty.” 'I'he late Secretary of .State in his 
rejdy to the Lancashire l.)(^putation, a few weeks ago, took 
tin; same modest view, consoling himself and his hearers with 
the refK;clion that, witli the abandonm<;nt of tin; unsuccessful 
attempt to force exch.inge above its natural rate;, “ we art; 
returning to a more normal statt; of things,” aitd with “ the 
liope, not by any means that we havt; got safely out of the 
great difficult^' but that we are t)n tlie right tack, ” 

A measure, whose authors feel for it .so languid an 
enthusiasm, has but a poor chance of commending itself 
ultimately to gen(;ral acceptance;. 'I'lu; misunderstandings, 
surprises and disap[)ointinenis which attended its inaugura- 
tion diinini.shed its chances of acceptability, it was a 
superlluous misfortune that the Secretary of State’s view 
of the new policy should have differ(;d mate.rially from that 
of the Viceroy and his Council, and that the. latter, against 
the opinion, as it now appears, of tht: Financial Member 
and the .Secrt:lary of State, shouUl havt; succet;ded in forcing 
on the ill-considered attempt to maintain Council liills at a 
rate not justified by the market. That ptdicy is now openly 
condemned by the late financial Minister, as absurd and 
impossible, and is no longer operating to disturb the Eastern 
trade ; but its effect has been seritatsly to aggravate the 
difficulties of the situation and to le.ssen the chances of a 
favourable result. Stripped of this adventitious mischief 
the measure itself -is fraught with consequences of tre- 
mendous import to the world. Its critics from the first 
observed that it priuid facie, calculated to aggravate 
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the very evils for which it was invoked. The low gold price 
of sih'er being the active cause of the trouble, the first 
result of closing the Mints was to .send it down 8d. per o/. 
Gold, having had an undue burthen thrown on it by the 
general demonetization of silver by the nations of the West, 
the necessary effect of further demonetization was to enhance 
that burthen and its consecpiential mischief. All Europe 
having been groaning, for two decades, under the effects of 
an appreciating gold currency, the n^sult of contracting the 
Indian currency, if achieved, would be to expo.se the im- 
poverished agricultural cla.ssc;s of India to like mis- 
fortunes, and to imperil the trade and manufactures of 
the country by the paralyzing inlluence of falling prices, 
from which they had hitherto been e.xempt. Contrary 
to all expectation the (low of silver to India went on in 
increased volume ; the balance of trade in favour of 
India was comph;tely lost ; the Indian Government found 
its treasuries piled high with useless Rupees, whil<; the 
India Office, with empty coffers, and unable to sell a bill, 
could meet its obligations only by loans which merely 
enhanced the difficulty by postponing It. .We have now 
reached the period when, if ever, the experiment is bound 
to work —the months of Indian export. The Secretary 
of State is selling his bills In large amounts and at rates 
which, however disappointing to .sonn; too .sanguine hopes, 
will, if they only last, render it possible for the Indian 
Government to pay its way. The Mints, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has announced, are not, for the pre.sent at 
least, to be reopened. The import of silver is not 
to be prohibited, or taxed otherwise than other com- 
modities. The experiment of artificially enhancing the 
value of the Rupee is to be allowed a thorough trial. 
Its consequences have been grave and far-reaching. The 
silver markets of the world have received a tremendous 
shock. The whole commercial conditions of India have 
been conyulsed. Her exchanges with the Far East are 
disastrously deranged ; her manufacturing interests are im- 
perilled ; her balance of trade has been reversed ; and it 
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has been shown that circumstances may easily arrest the 
demand for Council Bills. In the meanwhile the Indian 
Mxchequer is if millions to the bad for the year just closed 
and has to deal with a prospective deficit of nearly three 
millions in the present year. A million of this is provided 
by the regrettable expedient of abandoning the I'amine In- 
surance Surplus ; the new im])ort duties, — cotton always 
excluded — will produce R.x. 1,140,000; the Provincial 
Governments will contribute half a million from their .savings. 
A final deficit of Rx. 302,000 is left, in the hope, probably, 
that the Rancashin; vote may not be allowed to prevail 
against an obvious necessity, or that some; unforeseen piece 
of good luck may help Mr. Westland out of his scrape. 
The succi^ss of the experiment, hitherto, is not conspicuous 
vir assured. What its next phase will be, the wisest are 
unable to conjecture. The best that can be said of it is 
that a breathing-tiim;, as Mr. tioschen expresseil it, has 
been secured during which India and Kngland may elaborate 
the means for a permanent and satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 

What is that solution to be ? While the palliation is 
applied, the essential cause of mischief — the appreciation of 
gold — continually intensifies. Year by year, as one nation 
after another, since 1 873, has demonetized silver, the burthen, 
formerly borne by the two metals jointly, has fallen dispro- 
portionately upon gold, and the temptation to other 
great communities to adopt a gold standard has become 
more overwhelming. As each has yielded, the evil has 
been rendered acutcr for the rest. The debtor classes, the 
industrial classes, the commercial classes arc everywhere 
feeling the pinch. India has now joined the gold-standard 
nations : America has abandoned its bootless efforts : the 
two greatest markets for silver in the world are closed, and 
the fall in its Value has been abysmal. Special causes, little 
foreseen and still less- understood, have stimulated and are 
stimulating a flow of silver to India, and huge amounts have, 
it is to be feared, passed into the hands of the population 
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at rates above their n?al present value aticl still more above 
the prices which they are likely hereafter to realize. Those; 
who have, for many years past, recommended and still 
recommend the policy of leaving things alone in the hope 
that they will eventually right themselves, are now con- 
fronted with the awkward fact that no tendency to rectifi- 
cation reveals itself, but that, on the contrary, whoktsale 
catastrophe threatens in the immediate futiin;, while the 
evils of the present moment are continually becoming more 
unendurable. It is a policy of drift, while rocks and 
shallows are ap[)arent on every side;, and tin; roar of 
Niagara is growing momentarily louder in our ears. Such 
a policy is for the desperate or the matl. d'o the sane man, 
to the statesman responsible for the W(;Il-being of a com- 
munity and its future interests, it is impossible. No school 
of economists but one ventures to sugg(;st a pracfical way 
of escape from the calamities which are weighing \ear by 
year more heavily on the indu.stry and commerce of the 
world. 'I'he Bimetallists have, at <any rate, a theory which 
professes to explain the malady and to indicate an ttffectual 
remedy. Their case rests on grounds scientific and his- 
torical. Hi-storically, they appeal to the past -to the history 
of our own currency, and to the first three quarters of the 
present century, during which the; evils, now so acutely 
experienced, were obviated by arrangements identical with 
those to which they would have us now resort. d'he 
scientific (.‘conomists, almost to a man, support these views. 
Great communities, great Governments, are ready to adopt 
them. Those who persist in rejecting them, and who 
encourage the British Government in its refusal to consider 
them, will, it may be believed, be hereafter called to stricter 
account, as the suffering becomes more acute and as one 
suffering class after another discovers that its troubles are 
too acute for endurance, and may not, after all, be irremedi- 
able. They must be prepared with arguments more cogent 
than the sneers and denunciation which have hitherto 
formed so large a portion of the monometallist armoury. 
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IE- Licslkv C. Prohyk, B.C.S. (/vV/.)- 
Late Accountant General, Madras. 

On the 26tli June, 1^93, in const'.qucnce of the recom- 
tnendations of a Coinmiltee presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor of Enqland, an Act was passed at Simla closinjr 
the Indian mints against the free coinage of silver. One 
of the most important changes ever made in ihr- monetary 
.system of a great cotmlry was thus commenced. It is not 
proposed here to discuss the wisdom of the policy then 
inaugurated ; or to examine the relative merits of silver, of 
goUl, and of the Lw'o metals together, as a standard of 
valuation. It is desired rather to draw attention to tin; 
objects aimetl at by Lord Hcrschell’s Committee ; to 
e.xplain the measures taken in the furtherance of tho.s<; 
objects ; and to .see the results whi(;h have followed. 

'J'he change was recommended by the Commilt(;e, and 
adopted by the Covernment, with the object of eventually 
putting the money of India on a gold basi.s. I'his w’as not 
only admitted by the Committee in saying “ we cannot 
advise, your Lordship to overrule the propo.sals for the 
closing of the mints and tin; adoption of a gold standard,” 
but it was also expressly stated by Lord Lan.sdowne, during 
the discussion on the Bill, that “ we intend to introduce a 
gold standard.” And indeed otherwise the closure of the 
mints, which became necessary directly it was determined 
to change the standard of valuation, would have been quite 
unjustifiable. When therefore “the Indian Currency e.x- 
periment ” is talked of, it should be remembered that the 
closure of the mints was hardly an experimental act. It 
was the necessary sequence of a deliberate decision to 
forsake a silver, and to adopt a gold standard of valuation. 
Experiment was to decide how the gold standard w'as to be 
engrafted on to the .money circulation and obligations of 
the country, and how it was to be maintained. 

It is necessary to explain what a gold stiindartl of valua- 
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tion is. Unfortunately no authoritative definition can be 
given. An American writer of eminence indeed once gave 
nine different meanings as attached to the word “ standard ” 
when used in monetary discussions. But no one of these 
meanings is comprehensive enough to indicate the .sense in 
which the word is used in the report of the Committee and 
the speech of Lord Lansdowne. It may, however, be 
safely said, that the standard of valuation of a country is 
the commodity in terms of which, by law and custom, all 
other commodities are e.xpressed when their money v.ilues 
are stated ; and that tin; commodity selected is only effi^c- 
tive as the standard of valuation when it can be changed 
freely into the current money of the country, and when the 
current money of the country can be changed freely into it, 
at the established rate. Thus before the 26th of June;, 
silver was the standard of India ; — -not be.cause Rupce.s, 
and their fractional copper representatives, constituted the 
currency of the country, but because whoever chose could 
turn his silver into the currency of the country, and could 
equally turn the currency of the country into silver.* 
So that in effect it was not how many Rupees or Pice were 
given, but how much silver was given, for jrarticular com- 
modities. And a gold standard cannot be attained until 
gold occupies a similar position. Not until gold can always 
be turned at a fixed rate into Rupees, or their fractional 
representatives, or into whatever may be the currency of 
the country, and not until the currency of the country can 
be exchanged into gold at the same rate, will the monetary 
transactions of India really be measured by gold, and will 
a gold standard be established in that country. The 
particular way in which a gold standard was to be set up in 
India was not .set forth in the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. Indeed the members were not unanimous on 
some important matters connected with it. Some appar- 

* The seigniorage of two per cent, is left out of consideration. Theoreti- 
cally it interferes with the exactness of the standard j but practically it is 
not important. 
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cntly ihout^ht that it might bo possiljlc to maintain a gold 
standard without gold being provided by' the Government. 
Others, rightly as it .seems to me, considered that the 
(lovernment of India should “accumtdate a sufficient re- 
serve of gold.” 1 he rate too at which the Rupee should 
stand in the gold valuation w'as not settled, the. Committee 
generally, while proposing a major limit of 16 p«;nce for the 
j^resent, said that “ it would not, of course, be essential to 
the plan that the ratio should never Ix^ fixed abovi; is. .jd. ; 
circumstances might arise, rendering it proi>ia*, and even 
neces.sary, to raise the ratio.”'’ .i\nd one member of the 
Committee clearly’ indicated his vi«av that a return to the 
old Latin Union rate of something lik(.; is. 10, Cl. the 
Rupi!e, might eventually be [lo.ssible. 

But in regard to “ tht; closing of the mints against the 
free coinage of silver” there was no unemtain .sound ; an<,l 
this momentous preliminary step was in due courst; taken ; 
and silver ceased to be standard of the country'. Brices in 
India, being no longer determined by the value of the 
commodity' silver, became dependent on the limited 
quantity of Rupees in circulation. It was c.x[)ecte<l that, 
this cjuantity remaining unaltered, the level of Rupee; prices 
at the time of the closure of the mints would al.so remain 
unaltered, and that the value of the Rupee having (owing 
to its coinage being stopfied) been mack; greater than tht; 
value of the silver contain(;d in it, its valut; in gold at the 
date of the stoppage would at least be. maintain(;d, and 
would gradually be enhanced. But many of those who 
approved of the cltisure of the mints wert; not confident 
that these expectations would be realised. It was felt that 
the quantity of Rupees in circulation might be increa.sed 
notwithstanding the closure of the mints, and that prices 
expressed in the monopoly Rupees of all commodities, 
including .gold, might consequently rise. y\nd so far as 

* \Vhat was probably in the mind of the Committee was the possibility 
of a rise in the gold value of silver (owing to a bimetallic union or other 
causes) bringing the ratio of silver to gold lower than 2i*t> to i, the ratio 
corresponding to one and fourpence the Rupee. - 
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can be seen this is precisely what has happened/'^ thoug^h 
probably the increased quantity of Rupees in circulation 
has partly arisen from a cause which was not foreseen. 
A ceaseless strtjain of Rupees has been pouring into India, 
which, but for a ceaseless outlet into hoards and ornaments, 
would have unduly floodcid the country.f This stream had 
been running with unusual volume during the last two or 
three years, and new Rupees must have continued to flow 
over the country for a long time after the mints were; 
closed. But the outlets were practically closed directly 
the value of silver was divorced from the Rupee, thus 
causing the volume of circulation in the country to increase 
and, not only hindering any enhancement in the gold value 
of the coin, but preventing th(! arn^st which the Committee 
expected would take place in its fall. 

And the difficulty has been aggravated by the action of 
the Home Government to which attention will now be 
drawn. The Committee recommended that, w'ith the 
object of preventing any sudden rise in the gold value of 
Rupee.s, they should be issued in exchange for gold at the 
rate of sixteen pence. This arrangement, though un- 
questionably wi.se in it.self, gave rise to .some misunder- 
standing. Nowhere in the report of the Committee is 
any expectation held out that this I'ate would soon be 
attained, l^ut the public assumed it would not have been 
named unless there had been confidence that the Rupee, 
which stood at i6d., in b'ebruary 1892, would .soon, with 
the closure of the mints, rise again to that figure. And, 
immediately it was known that the mints were to be closed 
with a major limit of i6d., speculation occurred in Rupee 
paper, which had the effect of working up the exchange 

* It is not unreasonable to suppose too that the fall in the price of 
silver, which was bound to follow the closure of the mints, has been to 
some extent arrested in India by the increased quantity of Rupees in 
circulation. 

t It has been established by the careful researches of Mr. F. C. Harrison 
and Professor Edgeworth (see Economic Journal, 1891, 1892, 1893) that 
till lately the volume of Rupee circulation has remained practically constant. 
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rate Irom about i4od. to i6d. ; and the favourable views 
were thus conlirmed. One eminent English political 
economist* asked in seriousness whether the Clovernment 
would ‘‘not attempt now to exercise the power which they 
appear to have contemplated employing, and move the 
rate of exchange to the position it held till 1872 in which 
year the average rate obtained for Indian Council Hills was 
IS. 1 1*1 25d. ?” b.ven the Government of India were mis- 
led into thinking that a rate of i6d. could be maintained, 
and urged the. Secretary of .State not to st.ll his Council 
HilLs at a lower figure, d'he Secretary of .State, yi(‘lded to 
the clamour of Calcutta ; and, though he subseipiently re- 
duced the v/iiiimum to is. 3id., it w.as not until tin; end of 
January, nearly .seven months after tlui mints were- clo.sed, 
that he was forced to admit that the gold price of Rupees 
in India was indc'pendent of his Jiat. Meanwhile Council 
Hills had not been sold. '' The e.xport trade of I ndi.a, which 
k.-ans so much on them, and which (as the successful intro- 
duction of a gold standard depended entirely on the exce.ss 
of exports over imports being maintairual) ne<;ded special 
encouragement at tin; time, was disorganisetl ; the; debt 
owing to I'ingland by India was accumulating; and inont;y 
was being borrowcMl in London while funds were lying idh; 
in Calcutta .and Hornbay. Imports of silver, no longer 
wanted for nionc3- in India, and of which ind(-ed there was 
a redundancy in the currency and in the Government 
Treasure Chests, were encouraged, — thus giving a stimulus 
to the price of the metal, not likely to be maintaint;d 
when things liad settled down. Imports of other goods 
into India were encouraged by the competition of Council 
Hills being practically withdrawn ; — imports which, how- 
ever desirable in thtunsclyes, were of not such primary 
importance to the limpife of India as that the State 
liabilities- tp huigland should not be increased. 

* Mr. Inglis Palgrav*:, 7'imes, July 6th, 1893. 

t In the last six months of 1893 only 114 lakhs of bills were sold, com- 
pared with 1134 lakhs in the corresponding period of the j)revious year. 
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Before the close of January it was announced that a 
niinininni for the Council Bills would no lonjjer be main- 
tained, and it was soon seen that the market price was con- 
siderably below i4|jd., — the price rulint; when the mints 
w(;re closed. Even at the reduced rates the full amounts 
<»ffered were not at first taken up but allowance must be 
made for the disorganisation which has occurred in conse- 
fiuence of the usual channels of remittance having been 
altered, and for that mistrust which a vacillating Govern- 
ment policy must always cause. 

It is impossible to say at what rate exchange will settle 
down. Tht:re are some who still pro])hesy that the gold 
value of the Rupee will fall to the intrinsic gold value of 
the silver contained in it. Experience, up to the jjresent 
time, indicates that they are wrong. E.vchange has to 
some extent fallen with silver, and this must be so while 
shipments of silver to India continue. But the largx; 
margin between the exchange gold viilue ol the Rupee and 
its intrinsic gold value has varied very little since January, 
when the Secretary of State began to .sell his Bills without 
a minimum. t 'I'hc rate of exchange must, of course, be 
subject to much greater lluctuatioiis than if the Rupee 
were on an effective gold basis. It will mainly depend on 
the Rupee prices of commodities in India, and on the gold 
prices of commodities in places with which she trades ; but, 
as has already bee.n statcxl, the most important factor in 
determining Rupee prices will be the (quantity of Rupee 
currency. If there be no disturbing causes, any redun- 
dancy of currency in India will, in process of time, be 
worked off ; prices will gradually fall ; and the gold value 
of the Rupee will gradually rise, till it reaches the point at 
which it will be profitable to import gold. But this result 
will not be attained if India, oh balance of trade, do not 

The pre.sent rate (March 8) is i4d. Since Jan. 24, 340 lakhs of rupees 
have been sold at an average of nearly i4d. 

t On the 3 1 St of January the melting value of the Rupee in London was 
1 1 ild. against i42d. the price obtained for Council Bills. On the 7th of 
March, it was lop^jd. against i4d. 
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pay what she may owe, whether it be in the shape of 
obliirations incurred in l^^ngland or for eroods which slut 
imports. If she become a debtor, instcuul of, as she has 
been in the past, a creditor^^’ country, thr. e.vchange value of 
the Rupee must fall, until it (iventually reaches the silver 
bullion price. It was this point which was apparently lost 
sight of when the .Secretary of State' ruinously affected the 
(export trade by declining to sell his Hills at their market 
value. 

Again, the transfer of capital from India to England 
would also unfavourably affect the position of the foruKu- 
country ; while the transh:r of capital from England to 
India would tend in the opposite din'ction. In this vit!w 
it is of tlui highest importance; that the; cajjitalist t)f thi; 
West, as well as the; people of Imlia, should have confi- 
dence. in th<; future of Indian mom;y. FIk; valut; f)f an 
inconvertible paper currenc.y i!<;p(:;nds to a materrial ext(;nt 
on the prospects of its ultimate redeinjaion ; ami a similar 
remark applies to tin; vahu; of tin; inconvertible; Rupet;. 

I f a definite and attainabU; schemt.' bi; si-.t forward for the 
ultimate, security of the Rujjce on a gold basis, it will tend 
to confidence in it, and to an increa.se in its gold value ; 
and the flow of caj.utal to India will be encouraged. 

I'he first point in this connection is to fix tin; rate in 
gold at which the Rupee is eventually to stand. It goes 
without saying that tin; lower this is fi.xc.'d the sooner, and 
with the greater case, will the gold point be reachetl. 
People interested in India are ajit to forget that, though, 
in respect to its gold obligations, a high rate, of exchange 
is for the advantage of the .Statt; and therefore of its 
subjects, the trade of the country is just as well served 
by a low as by a high M'ate, provided then; be stability. 
It will probably be admitted that nothing above a i6d. 
Rupee can now be thought of. A I5d. Rupee, however, 

■* The exports of India have, in the pa.st, been siililcicnt to pay for its 
imports and the value of the Council Hills, and still to lt;avc her creditor 
for a large amount which has been adjusted by specie remittances. 
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would certainly be much easier, and it would put earli(;r 
the date on which India might be expected to join in the 
scramble for gold. If the probable scruples of Lombard 
Street could be overcome this would certainly seem to be 
the better rate of the two. 

'Idle next point to be settled is how the gold is to bi* 
secunxl. The object is not to supplant the Rupt;e cur- 
rency, but merely to put it on a gold basis. y\ll that is 
needed is, that wliile, on the one hand, currency shall b<! 
given in e.xchange for gold, on the other hand gold, not 
necessarily gold coin but (what Ricardo pointed out, whtui 
the re.sumption of specie payments was under discu.ssion in 
Lngland in 1816, would be equally effectual) gold in any 
form, shall be gi\a;n in exchange for currency. The Paper 

Currency Dc;partment in India affords an excelltait metlium 
for the gradual acquisition of gold in e.xchange for its silver 
reserves.* Whether any, and if so what, attempt should 
be made to acquire g(dd before if comes in obedience to 
trade demamls, need not now be discussed. But until the 
<‘..xchange value of the Rupee has for some time remained 
constant at the rate determined, no attempt should be 
made to free any gold which may have accumulated. If, 
by a stroke of a magician’s wand, the (say) twenty crores 
of Rupees now held by the Paper Currency Dejjartment 
.were changed into J 3,333,333, the difficulty would not 
necessarily be solved. If the Rupee remained at its 
present price, or even at .say i5d., while the Paper Cur- 
rency Departmtint offered to redeem its Rupee notes in 
gold at i6d., the gold would all be replaced by silver in the 
course of a few days. But if the Rupee gradually worked 
itself up to i6d., and if then, in obedience to trade require- 
ments, gold came to India, and the reserves of the Cur- 
rency Department gradually changed from silver to gold, 
it would indicate a very different result. 

There has been enough of experiment. Owing to the 

* As to the detailed way in which this can be carried out, see Journal 
of the Jnsfitute of Bankers^ January, 1893. 
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way in which it has liecn conducteil, the; ol)jcct aimed at. 
by Lord Herschell’s Committee seems almost as far off as 
ever ; and judj^in^t,^ from the telegrams which have rectauly 
come from India insisting on the*. Secretary of Static’s ability 
to fix his own price for his Bills, much profit has not been 
derived from the bitCa* experience. But the advi.sers of the 
India Office seem at last to be realizing ilie position ; and if, 
as apparently was the case, it needed this costly hrsson to 
teach them wisdom, it will not hav(‘. been (mlirely thrown 
away. But ha tlu: (jovernment hesitate no longer. Lc't 
the announcement already made, as to thi; introduction of 
a gold standanl into India, be emphatically n^peaUxl. Let 
the. manner in which th<; measun*. is to hi; carried out ; the 
gold rate, to be adopted ; the gold .security to be obtaiin-d ; 
be definitely determined. Let a ph^dgtt Ix; given liiai this 
]')oliey shall b(i carri(;d out without wavering. Let it be 
r(mieml.)e.rcd that there is not alwa\ s a royal smooth road 
to succes.s. hut that tin.* path which leads th(;reto is often 
difficult. L(!t it not be ex[)ected that the results will cer- 
tainly be attained in a lew weeks or months ; - but let th(^ 
(fOvernment look forwanl with patience- to th(*. gradual 
establisiiment, it may b(i after th(‘ lapse of years, ol a pe.r- 
fect .system uiuh^r which all the moruMary transactions ol 
India .shall be measured in gold. As .Sir David Barbour 
has poinU'.d out, it is wrong to think “ that the establish- 
ment of a gold standard would be a source ol endless 
wealth to the (government of India.” JLit it is believed 
that it will relieve that Government from the harassing 
Huctuations of the past, and that it will, when (;.stabli.shed 
on a satisfactory footing, contribute largely to the trad(- 
prosperity of our magnificent Empire, and promote the 
general welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
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It is clear that the Secretary of State, urged by Lombard 
Street, disregarded the position of the market in India, and 
broke the minimum rate of is. 3jd. at a time when it was 
on the eve of being obtained. All the Banks in India 
admit that if he had held on for another fortnight, certainly 
until the end of April, he would have secured is. 3.|.d. The 
elfect has been to disorganise trade, as with each decline 
in the rupee the sterling value of all produce rt:cedi;s ; and 
the result is that no business can be carried through. L'x- 
ports are stopped, and though money is as tight as possible, 
payment of the large imports of silver and piece-goods have 
caiabled the Banks to live from hand to mouth. 

The effect will be to destroy the credit of everything 
Imlian ; and it would not surprise me to see a great fall in 
all Indian investments in London ;• for if the Government 
.Securities are discredited, vide a fall from £']o on 30th 
June to /,57 to-day, say 1.300 on one lac, equal to 
Rs. 22,000 — what confidence can the European public have 
in anything Indian? An agitation is being promoted by 
liuropeans to get the natives to bestir themselves ; and 
while it is clear to me that this is the only way to get 
I ndian interests properly cared for at home, it will lead to 
the loss of British prestige in India. 

Europeans in India, while loyal to the core, art; not blind 
to the fact that the Indian Council, urged by Lombard 
.Street, has not worked the tjuestion to the benefit of India. 

I regard the whole position with the utmost concern. 

The matter will, no doubt, adjust itself in time; because 
all imports will be much curtailed, and exports increased, 
and the only means for rcmittaiic'e being “ Councils,” ex- 
change must rise. 

Everything seems to have worked against exchange, and 
the la.st feature is abstmee of freight with unusually heavy 
crops on the Bombay side to ship. 
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Whnt Government ought to have done, short of an Inter- 
national agreement for the two metals which will yet be 
forced on England, was to have stop[)ed the importation of 
silver on private account altogether, put a duty on all im- 
ports, taxed raw jute (ixported, and fixed an exchange that 
would not hav^e killed their trade with silver-using coun- 
tries ; then things would have been all right. 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the present action, though it will be 
latej in its satisfactory efhicts and may bring ruin in its 
operation on many, will ultimately put up exchange. 

The heavy imports of silver were probably dut: to the 
following cau.ses : 

1. Po.ssiliility of reopening the Mints. 

2. Possibility of a duty on silver. 

3. Enormous profit ; for instance with exchange at is. 3d., 
say 16 rupees to tlie /, and silver at 301!. per ounce, Rs. 16 
bought .S ounces of silv'er roughly. Now, however, with ex- 
change at (s. I ',*(1. 8 ouncixs will cost luxirly 17.', rupees, th<i 
iniportca" having no hope of a duty to improve his jiurchase 
on arrival nor of the reopening of the Mints to gel it into 
rupee.s, and ht* will not be able to offer such good terms to 
tlu; ryot who has hoarded his rigiees by exchanging it for 
silver. rhus, we may look upon the silver import as dead. 
Next we come to all imports. During 1893 very large im- 
pfirts were made ; peo[)le returned their money in goods 
instead of Councils. With the low exchange prieexs w'ill ri.se; 
so that all stocks will be consumed before being replenished, 
and the result will be that, with diminished Im[>orts and 
contracted Currency, and the impetus that exports will get 
from the low exchange. Councils will be takem and Itxchange 
will rise until the ma.ximum rate is reached and the demand 
arises for imports. I look to a rise in e.xchange and not to 
a continued fall. Rupee j^aper will be worth buying, when 
we see the turn in exchange. 

There is a very serious question beyond all this and that 
is that England will lose much of its foreign trade. The 
jute-spinning trade will go, and we shall make our own 
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cloths in Intlia. The Government will be compelled to put 
a duty on all imports, and this will further help matters. 
'I'hey must ckxlare that the unsold “ Councils ” are to be 
fund(;d, as the fear of this not being^ done helped our 
mark(“t down. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat that the ill-advised 
action of the Secretary of State, supporU;d as it is by certain 
interested persons, is making the Rupee hourly of less 
\'alue and will not only discredit India in all capitalists’ eyes, 
but tdso lead to serious trouble and, probably, to political 
dangers. India sadly needs a representative at home to 
inform the country that the bankruptcy of India is being 
wilfully urgeil on by private and selfish motives that have 
not even the narrowest patriotism for their excuse, and to 
show to the miners and working-cla.sses interested in the 
manufactured export.s, that their trade is being taken out of 
their hands by the action of Lombard Street. Within tin- 
last month the P. and O. Company have made, a contract 
with local coal companies to take Bengal coal for their 
steamers; so the trade in coal also from Lngland to the 
Last is doomed. The outcry of the impoverished trader and 
workman will be joined by the despoiled capitalist, whether 
Luropean or native, for it is becoming difficult to support a 
Government that, strong alone in fads, is ever weak when 
it is asked to sacrifice the most vital int{;n;sts of India to 
the smallest convenience of lingli.sh party. 
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IJv Dk. <1. W. Ll .l I N KK. 

WriATKVi'K may have bf(;n th(t OTcct of the* mission of 
Sir Mortimor Durand in strcn”;lhoriin_ii; the fricaidshiti 
l)t;tw(;cn the Amir of Afj^hanistan and (inait Britain, it is 
certain tliat it only made assiiranct^ doubly sure. It was 
Lortl I .ytton whfi first conceivt;*! the brilliant i<lea of attach- 
ing Sirdar Abtlurrahman to ( Ireat Britain when a tek:aram 
of Reuum informed the world of the present Amir’s arrival 
at Ballch. 'rhoutjh “ loosed upon us l)y the Russians, 1 
think we can htdp or hurt him .more easily than Russia ” 
wrote the Viceroy in January i <S8o to one of his Lieutenant- 
(iovernors when su^jgc^stinj^ “ this moment for very 
advantageous negotiations with Abdul Rahman.” Among 
the reasons for sending Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin to 
Kabul was the necessity for securing a master-mind to 
carry out a master-stroke ‘of policy, should the opportunity 
for it arrive in his opinion. It is well-known with what 
success this experienced political officer carried out his 
delicate task, how he cleared by his negotijitions with 
the tribal Chiefs the road for Genf;ral Roberts from 

NEW SERIES. VOI,. VI 1. I' 
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Kabul to Kandahar which Sir Donald Stewart had 
previously cleared with his sword and how they closed our 
last Afghan campaign with the proclamation of the in- 
stallation of an independent Amir on the “ God-given 
Throne of Afghanistan whom they had made a friend 
of Great Britain. 



I can testify to the depth and sincerity of a friendship, 
suggested by Lord Lytton and so happily formed by the 
action of Sir Lepel Griffin and Sir Donald Stewart. It 
was at Rawulpindi in March 1885 that I heard and saw 
the Amir Abdurrahman proffer his sword in public Durbar 
to fight any enemy of Great Britain. Great was the con- 
sternation of politicals and greater the opportunity then 
lost in leaving Panjdeh unredressed and in checking 
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Russia’s progress towards India for ever. Lord Dufferin, 
who succeeded Lord Lytton in India as he has .succeeded 
him in France, reconciled the ‘‘ poor Amir ” to the loss of 
prc*stige and Panjdeh, then, as now’, relying on tht; 
promises of Russia and on his diplomatic relations with her 
Czar and statesmen. Hut it is idU^ to ignore that this most 
charming companion to tho.se whom it is to his interest to 
attach, cementtid, if po.ssible, the alreaily e.xisting friendship 
of the Amir even where he cooled its ardour. I, therefore, 
publi.sh as an historical document a photograph which 
o'pre.sents in a group His Highness at Rawul|)indi in 18S5. 
with Lord Hufferin ott his left, the Duke of Connaught on 
his right, 1 )r. (now' Sir) Mackrtnzie Wallace on theextrenu; 
lc;ft angle and Ix'h.ind Lord DuHerin, Major Talbot, tlu* 
j)oliticril cflicer; behind the Amir, .Sir 'riiomas (jordon, the 
famous Pamir explorer and Persian Scholar and last 
(thoiigh 11070 nut least) Mr. (now .Sir) Mortimer Durand, 
behind Dr. Wallace. Knowing what I do of Oriental 
ieeling, 1 have little doubt that if anything at Rawalpindi 
eoLiltl have added warmth to the sincere friendship of the 
Amir for this country it was tht; genial presence of a son of 
the Queen. 

It is therefore historically incorrect to allege, as .some 
[lapers and persons have domx that the friimd.ship of the. 
Amir is due to Sir Mortimer Durand or to Lord Lans- 
ilowne. Much less is it due to any PAiropean letter-carrier 
or workman who may claim credit for removing a hostility 
that never existed. 'I'he friendship of the Amir for 
Fbigland had never wavttred for a moment, <;ven if there 
were “ h'ac amantiuni " in consequence of certain misunder- 
standings and encroachments ami the. mistaken proposal of 
sc.nding Lord Roberts to '.explain them at the head of a 
force which in Afghanistan would be considered almost an 
army of occupation. 'I'o the military advisers of the Indian 
(Office w'c are indebted for suggesting a “ give-and-take ” 
mission, like that of Sir M. Durand has proved to be. The 
Amir had the happy thought of sending a letter and 
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nuisscni^er direct to the Viceroy instead of continuing' to 
b(.‘ puzzled by what passes as I’ersian in our Foreign 
1 )tipartnient, and Lord 1 .ansdowne had the good sense 
to avail himself of an opportunity to conclude his reign 
with some glory by the misc-en .uinc of what could nor 
help being a successful mission. 

J'he Amir, and the Amir only, in this matte.r, as through- 
out his life, is the author of his forttiin;. A strong man in 
every sense of the term, e.ndovved with an iron will and 
honest in speech and purpose, he: threw in his lot with us 
in 1 8 , So and has remained triu^ to us ever siiu:(.c d o 
almost incredible provocations and misrepresentations in 
the Jingo I'ress of England and India, as to the. mistakes 
or meddic.someness of politic.ils, he. has rei)Iiial with a 
.serenity, firmness and completeness that have, converted 
foi^s into friends. At the very time when it w.is falsel) 
slated in tht; Press and on platforms that he. was hostile 
to us and that therefore a Mission to him was necessar)', he 
wrote to me in terms which show how sincere; and un- 
ruffled was his friendship for this country. I i)ublish his 
lett<;r because he asks me U) thank those who havt; advo- 
cated his cau.se in the Fre.ss and Ijccause it is -better that 
we should know, in his own words — six weeks hefote Sir 
M. Durand reached Kabul what are his feelings towards 
(in;at Britain than to be informed of them at second-hand, 
l-'inally the letter, as a literary production, is ver) 
characteristic of a man whose pen is as sharp as his swt)rfl 
and among whose qualities is thoroughness in everything, 
great or small, down to finding out the titles and other 
particulars of correspondents. As to his possible visit tr> 
England, though I may have suggested it, there sei;in to be 
great difficulties in the way Which mainly arise from 
dynastic and other political considerations and which also 
affect the sending of his sons to this country. ''I'here are 
.also objections as to entourage and the exploitation gent;- 
rally of Oriental potentates in Europe, into which I will not 
enter, but which have the effect of lessening their respect 
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lor us aT^d our civilization and thus Irustratiny; the vrry 
obje ct of their visit. 

As regards tlu'. delimitation of the iNDo-Ai'einAN Irontier 
I am strongly of opinion that aii)^ success on our part in 
ali(‘nating' the^ indepe-ndent Afghan trib(‘s from Kabul is 
worsen tlian a i]c*(eat, for, in an tanergency, the Amir 
should k^ad all the tribes of that origin. It is liowevt^r, a 
signiricant comment on the j)ractical lesults of thc! Durand 
Mission as also a [K)\v(.*.rful testimony to tlie loyalty and 
business c:apacity of our greail ally com[)ared with the /aisst r- 
a/Zer of (U/r (h)vca*nmenl that, according to a tc^k gram 
in th(! rimes ot the 14th ultimo, lu should actually urget us 
to delimitate a portion of the frontier which we claim to be 
within our s])her(* of inlhumce. The tek‘gram runs as 
lolk)W\s : 

Auiccr luiving a>ke<l ihc ( iovcrniiicnl of India to expedite* tin; 

Mk* l)()un<l.n'ics ol Afghanistan iindtir ihc I>nraiHl agrcf. 
nii'iit, llic uojk will hi; taken in hand at once on Lite Khyhur, Knrrain, and 
I 'cinrhislati frf)ntiL‘rs. It wiil hi* <airicd on hy th.c local j)olilical oifucis. 
I’iu rc may he smiie delay hetorc the deinan ation of the Wazuistan and 
Ikijaur houridarle‘j i ; undcrtakeit.’’ 

Aslr;r tlie J\ i sso- A 1* ( : 1 1 A x Irontier, it is very fortunate lor 
the .Amir liiat: a Liberal Ciovernim!nt hap[>ened to hav<* laid 
diown certain priucipkts of dcmarcatitm in the (iraiivilk*- 
( rortehakoff Conve.ntiofi of *^73 (re[)ul:)lished further on, as 
it is out of prit^i), which arc^ regarded l)y another Lib(*ral 
( iovt:rnnu!iit twa:iit\' years after, although the progress ot 
Russian arms since 1673 might have i)een made the excuse 
for further encrcxichmiau to the detriment of Afghanistan on 
the I Cast, as was the casc! on the West after the Lanjdcdi 
disaster of Mr. W. Sim}:)son, who accompanied the 

boundary Commission in that year, has furnished me wath 
thc following outline which may be found convenient in 
connexion with the study of that part of the i)resent Russo- 
Afghan frontier, as now finally scuttled : 

‘‘ rho Russo-Afghah Boundary begins on the west at Zulfaiiar, on the 
lleri-Rud, -which is about 120, or 130 miles following the line of the 
Tleri-Rud, — from Herat. A line, as the crow tlies, between Ziilfacjar and 
Herat is about joo miles, — the range of hills, known as the Paropamisus, 
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runs along a large part of this straight line. When the Boundary was 
being laid out, the Russians claimed to advance their line on the Kushk 
River, and I think it now crosses that stream j 8 miles south of (.'haman-i- 
i)aid. If this is so, it brings the frontier to, or close to, Kara 'Fiipa, or 
about 6o miles in a direct line north from Herat. 'Hie ]\iropatnisus 
Kange runs at right angles across the line from Kara Tapa to Herat, — 
there are more than one pass ov^cr the range. Krorn this tlie line of 
boundary runs north east to Meruchak, on the Murghab, from which it 
crosses the edge of the desert to the Oxus, at P»osaga, or Kham i-ab near 
Khoja Saleh. 

“In giving the ground on the Kushk River to the Russians, they in 
return gave up some ground on tlie Oxus. Khoja Saleh was the original 
point, but the line now ends at the ()\us either at f?osaga or K’nain-i ab, 
or between the two.’* 

There is, of course, no connexion betwc;en the Oranville- 
Gortchakoff Convention of 1*^73 and the settlenifuit of the 
particular frontier between Sarrakhs and the Oxus whicli 
Sir W. Ridgeway arrant>ed after the Panjdeh affair in 
1885. Under the latter arrangt'nient, a small part of 
Hadgheis fell to Russia, and the Amir, it is stated, was per- 
fectly satisfied with tht; frontier running from Zulfiqar %'id 
Ak-Robat, Islim and Khushk to iNlariicliak and from thence 
to Bosaga on the Oxus. 

“^rhe Russo-Afghan boundary, th<‘refore, on llu; West, as 
lately re-settled, runs K.N.K. from Zulfiqar on the Ilari 
Rud (where the Persian boundary is met) to Kham -i-ab on 
the Oxu.s, passing by Maruchak on the Murghab and the 
Maimena and Andikhoi (Andkui) borders. 

d'he Oxus line of the Ciranville-Gortchakoff Convention 
separates Afghanistan on the North from Bokhara and 
ought not to be confounded with the line; from the Hari Rud 
just referred to. It is understood that the Amir has con- 
sented to abide strictly by that Convention and that he 
has, accordingly, withdrawn from the posts held by him in 
Raushan on the north or right side of the Oxus, and 
in Shignan on the right bank of that river, there so tor- 
tuous in its course, which were not held by Atghanistan 
in 1873. In return, it is similarly understood, that the 
Bokhara State, under the advice of Russia, will surrender to 
Afghanistan the ferritory occupied by it on the south or 
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l«ft side of the Oxus in De'rwaz since that date. | Shignan 
proper lies W'est (a narrow strip) and Mast of the Oxus.'" j 
VV'akhan will certainl)' remain in tlu! hands of the Amir and 
thus the Baroghil Bass and with it Chitr.-il are as (;ffi“Ctually 
protected by a Liberal ( lovernnumt as any Russophobe 
Administration could have succeeded in dt)iug. 'I'he only 
unsettled question as yet nd'ers to the boundary between 
Wood’s Lake and China in the Bamirs, wh(;ni her undoubted 
ancient rights have to be consider<^:d in s[)ite of Lord 1 ’*un- 
more’s jok(; regarding the fabrication of a Chinese bountlary 
inscription. "Bhe nc^gotiations betweam Russia, China and 
J^higland are. not yet concluded. l)Ut it is cc'i'tain that the 
intere.sts of .Afghanistan m those regions will be safe- 
guarded by lilngland. In short, theia^ is no nrason to 
doubt that the hope contained in I bu' M.ijc^sty’s last 
messao'- to i'arliament \\ ill i>e liilfilletl, much to the advan 
tao(: of thr (\iiLS<* of [uy.icc and of i!k‘ (.:oiinlry ovor whicli 
[lis I the Arnir rul(\s with a wisdom and vin^our 

unsurpass<‘d, il lh(*y arc ( (]nallL‘d, by any bair(.>|)(‘an monarch: 

I\rR\< l IIII-. tH'I.l.N's SBK!< II, \ 2 [\\ MARCH iSt).!. 

‘’'rill* ncii;(jliatii)ns hctwcon my (lovcininciit and IIkiI oi lln.‘ rMni>cror ol 
Russia tVjy the scnlciucnt of fionlicr < jiicstimis in C!onlr;il Asia arc proceed 
ini; in a spirit of nnUu.il conlideni'c anil ijood will, which i^ivcs every hojic 
of an early and cquitaVile adjiistinent/' 

d'KAN.si..\ rio.N >i Lkthak ikom riir: Amik AiioiiuRAii - 
M.w 'ro Du. Lki'i NKU i>A'ia:i> 22XJ> Aiaa/si' rSg p 

“ ( lorl is lie, whose £;h>ry be (nlonc) exalted.” 

“ d'o the quintessence of thfjsci who hav(‘ altaitu’d the 
highest learning and most perfect accompli sliments and of 
those who, whilst most [)rofound in Arts and Scienct^s, are 
also illustrious c*.xamples of kindness and friendship, Dr. 
G. W. Leitner, who is entitled Maulv^i Abdiir-rashkl, LL.D ; 

d.o.l: • 

* See Dr. Dcitner’s Map of the Pamirs and Col. Cronibcheffsky^s 
account of indejicndent Sliignan and Raiishan as also Mr. (k johnston's 
paper on Derwaz and Karategin in the “ Asiatic q)uafterly ” of January 
1892. — 
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After manifesting thoughts of affection and royal favour 
and the desire of meeting you again, may it become evident 
to your affectionate disposition that this your friend has 
perused your letter, which, he.ing based on the considera- 
tions of a well-wisher and a friend and giving an account 
of the state of health of a friend, has become the cause of 
great gratification and pleasure to my Inmost mind. 

As regards the wish that we should meet again and the 
getting ready of a Seat for my friendly reception in London 
about which you have written, I can only hope, as the 
affairs of the world are based on hope, that, with the Grace 
of God, the time of such interview may happe*n and become 
the cause of rejoicings to both our minds. .Since also the 
resolution to do a thing is of the very es.sence of a deed, on 
this ground I have become very much pleased and accept 
with great gratification your intention of hospitality and the 
invitation which you have so cordially made. y\nd as 
regards to what you wrote about the Alosque which you 
have e.stablished for the Itenefit of Muhammadans, let ])rayers 
be offered for the; continuanct'. of the life and of th(j posses- 
sions of the Ruler, since, according to the saying that the 
prayer of the absent has the speediest answc;r, I hope that 
the prayer of that absent fritmd will bo, .accepted by the 
Throne that gr.ints prayers. 

Secondly, you havt; recorded that some misfi^uided persons 
have said through tin; medium .of nttwspapers that 1 1 is 
Highness the Amir is not friendly to the Knglish Govern- 
ment, a statement which you have nduted at various in- 
fluential meetings and proved to be unfounded in different 
publications of which you have sent two to me, so God 
will, the efforts of this friend are not without eflect. 

As to your request for my photograph with an account of 
my welfare, 1 send you one as yoCi wish in order that it may 
be a memento of our friendshii). 

As regards the imaginings of men who are hungry with 
self-interest, they are certainly men of hostile and evil dis- 
position who are engaged night and day in sowing dis- 
sension in the hearts of friends so as to embroil the love 
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and friendship between two nations (or two Govc'rnin<Mits) 
they arc* no doubt inspired by love of mischief, or by j^reed, 
or follow their nature and have evc:r so laboured and arc! 
so labouring;; since!, howevc'r, on the sides of both ( iovern- 
ments the hearts an* sin(:(!re and pure and tlu!rc‘ are betwe(!n 
us friends, like you, ri;^kitc!ous and coinptac!nl, they have* 
not ev(!n succeedc;^ in indicting' a scratch, nor will lh(*\ 
so succc!c'd, for the fruit of such vain and inf‘nda(;i()us ellorts 
of theirs can c.)nl\ be* tlu! disa[)pointmc.*nt of failure! anci the* 
shainc! of ignorance!. d lu'ntfore your rightc*ous words an* 
bast:d on, and intonded for, the advantage! and l.^i!iU!tit ot 
the.! illustrious liritisli ( h)V(!rninc.!nt ancl cjf the “ Ciod -given ” 
( ’iov(.*rn!nent of .Afghanistan. 

I am e!xcee!dingl\' plc‘asc*d an<l oblige!d to you and alt<*r 
this 1 also hoi)e from you for tlie expr(!ssie^n of furtlier 
suggestions of a well-\vishc*r and friend. 

I'hirdl)', in JSS7 no message from you \vhatc!ve!r has 
readied me from Cak'.ulta, for had it nsudie.d me*, 1 would 
mejst ec!rtalnly have! sent you an answe!r. In future, let 
your l(.‘tL(*rs also infoiin m<! e>f ih<! state of your lu/alth and 
of your own brilliant lalxnirs, for the! W(!ll-being c^f the con- 
ditions of friends being always tl^e* obje*ct of the! satisfaction 
of my mind, answers to them will e!V(‘r l.x! sent. 

The* conclusion of lliis nu:ssage is with r!X[)n;ssions of 
ihoughrs t)f aflecti(^n and desiia* for tlu* glory and good 
he!alth of yourself tog(.*thc!r with othe*r friends who hav<! 
composifd well wishing papers that have.! b(!e!n s(!nt to me as 
above- menti(.)ne!d. Fims. 

Written on the! i ilh Salar al IVIuzaflar A. II. 

I 31 1 or 22nd August TSe)3 A.o. 

( S igned ) A M I iv A m )U k r ah m a \ 

Amir of Alghanistan. 

I have.! signed .thus bt*cause Dr. Leilner is my e^wn 
friond and this is an answe!r to his friendly le;tter. 
TinisT 

The following short biography e^f His Highnt!ss, the Amir 
Abdurrahman Khan, may be appropriate: in this place. He- 
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is a Barakzai and was born in 1 830, the eldest son of the 
late Muhammad Afzul Khan, who was the elder half- 
brother of Shcr Ali by a Popalzai wile. Abdurrahman is 
thus a i^aandson of the famous Dost Muhammad, who ruled 
Afghanistan till his death in 1863, and nephew to the late 
Sher Ali who was expelled by the British in 1879 and soon 
after died in exile. Afzul was the heir to the. Kabul throne, 
but was away as Governor of Balkh when Dost Muhammad 
died anti Sher Ali succc;etled him. 'I'he disinherited elder 
brother, joined by a third brother Azim Khan, then 
fought Sher Ali tluring four ytuirs. Abdurrahman, aln^ady 
possessed of gr<;at entu'gy and ability and who was placed 
by his father in chargt; of Takhtapul, won se.veral battles at 
Sheikhabad, Khelat-i-Ghilzai and other places, but was 
finally defeated by his cousin, Yakub Khan, son of .Sher Ali. 
Some of the details of this struggle of lions were published 
by me in 1872 from thti dictation of tht; Kafir, Jam.shed, 
a nephew of the brave General ]''erainorz. It may be 
interestintr to me.ntion that the Gov'crninent of India under 
I^ord Lawrence anti Lortl Mayo, whilst rticognizing one 
claimant as Amir dc jure rf:cognizt;d who.evtT won as the 
de faelo Amir, a distinction that Sher Ali told me much 
jjuzzltxl him, tliough, when finally victtn iou.s, he was acknow- 
ledged Yyy us as the reigning .St)vereign. Abdurrahman, 
who had married a tlaughter of the Amir of Bokhara, took 
refuge in the countries beyond tht; O.xus which had tht;n 
not yet becomt; Russian, but Yakub Khan compelled the 
Amir of Bokhara to deny him an asylum in his State and 
thus forced him to seek the prt)tection of General Kauf- 
mann, who procured him an allowance of 25,000 roubles 
per annum. 'I'he American. Mr. Schuyler, who visited 
him at Samarcand, t;xpres.setl a high opinion of his character 
and intelligence. Abdurrahman va.s ever a man of business, 
working systematically and daily, entering into details of 
administration and regularly hav'^ing newspapers translated 
and read out to him by his .secretaries. 

When Sher Ali died, he wanted to go to Afghani.stan, but 
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the Russian authoritit's preventeil him, though they allowed 
him to go after Yakub Khan was deposed. He first 
entered liadakhshan, with which he had old sympathit?s 
dating from the tlays of his friend. th(“ ind(;pendent Chief, 
I ehandarShah.and then advancing into rurkestan, lur .scarcely 
mc't with any resistance. Indeed, the whole army of that 
provinc<f appears to hava* gom; ovaa* to him. It is certain 
that Sultan Murad Khan of Kiimluz and Mir Sara Beg of 
Kolab assisuM him and he had also many adherents in 
other parts of .\fghanistan, (^specially in the Kohistan. y\s 
he was, by far. the; most eligible of tin; claimants to the 
Kal^ul 'rhroiKN :i tnissioii from th(! Indian Ciovcnimoiu 
oHorini^’ liim lh(‘ of th** Xorthc'rn and P'asUM'n 

ProviiK'cs of Kaln;! and l urkislHiK was sent early to him 
ai Khanalxid in May d'ln* Sirdiir, howen'or, wisely 

|H'cf(aT(*d to 1)1* a NAiioxvr l\ui(!r as iIh' sur(*.sl moans of 
l)'-inc;’ usoful to his coimiry and d\ nasty as also to a British 
alliaucf*. In August of that year ao:ordinL;ly the Amir 
accoptcal tlu! indcj)(.HHU:nl j)osst‘ssion r^f Kahnl, wlnm W(‘ 
I<dt it, after proclaiminijj him as Amir. In April iSSi, 
Kandahar was liamU'd (ne»* to Abdurrahman, thouH;]i h(‘ 
I'.ad to riC4'ht Ayuh Khan for its possf ssion. Aftca* dcd'catiin^ 
him and occij[n' ini:;’ 1 ba'at, h<" l)ecam(‘ master of tlu‘ whole* 
oi Afy^hanistan, wlucli he has since i;o\a!rncd with nanark- 
a.l)l(* wisdom a^^d finmu*ss. Tht* linin' inflej^aident is a 
friendly Afc^lianistan, th(^ stroni^'*r is our [position in India 
against a Russian attack and I sinL(tr(*ly that a 

country whicli has so repc^atedly resistt^J our arms may not 
become weakened by the too speedy assimilation o( our 
arts. We should l^oar in mind that the Amir not only 
occupies th(^ d'hrone of Kabul by right of heredity and 
national election, but that he is also a religious .Sunni ruler, 
who reigns over a “ (iod-'givtm ’ country l>y th(* "'consensus 
Jidcliuln of the “ Sunnaf-wa-jouaa f " and wh<3 yet has 
shown his frienvdliness to the Shiah denomination by pre- 
senting on the 17th ultimo thi! famous shrine of Imam 
Riza at Meshed with a most magnificent Koran. d'he 
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less, therefore, a Christian alien power intervenes in 
Afj^^hanistan. the more will it be a tower of strcnirth to us 
ainong^ Muhammadans. 

In ap})earance, Abdurrahman has a striking presence and 
ii kind and dignified manner. 1 he last drawing of him 
hen.-with published was made last year by Dr. J. A. (iray 
recently surgeon to His I lighne.ss. His health is generally 
good, though he often suffers from gout, “tla; Marz-u!- 
iMuluk or “disease of kings,” which appears to I'l- 
her<!ditary in Dost .Muhammad’s family. 
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• ill ■ni'-i'I vt: , t:\Kr 0} Jlii.-. inn'li'i'. .oul so rnnljlf ih*- l\>o ( ioxfininnnls to 1 onu' lo .1 |)roin|)i 
nnii ilctlniti vr < !<.’t i.-.ion on tin* <jur lion lu- \u rn -o loin; in (lisciission l)el\vc-i*ii llu*m. 

Ion .IS tin, ex j x'ctofl coiiiniunir.u ;oii ii.i nol r<-:irin (l (lu in, ,m«l llicy coiisiiln it of 

■ Ml j >01 In net* •f'Tii for lln* in;i:ii*i-h,;ni''' of jM nn- .ir,*! 1 rrin* (uillity in Asi.'i, nml foi 

»vinL; nil imuscs o| inisnii<ii'».si.in«iiin» iu-lwcvn tin* hnpoji.'il ( )ovi*iiimi*nt .iinl tht*in- 
.'•Ivo^. I \xill no Ioii|.;t*! ‘iolny ni.iKini; Kiioun llinnioh \our !•! sot'llc'in'v to fin* Iiiiju-ri.il 
I ’•oviTtinn.-nt tin; < orn'ln -'ion .it wliirij lloi Mnn.'siy’- ( lovci mucin hiivt* niiivml :iltt;i 
nrclully w ».ichiiij; nil lln* cvi'lciu t; l»nl<':«* them. 

In Mic ojMniiiii ilnn of llci MnjcsfyS (.ovcimtuMit tin* »iL’,lil of I In* .\imn.*r of ( ’al)nl 
I sln'ic Ali) lo tin* j.o-.-.c .-.ion of iln* inriitoncw ii]) to the < >mis ns fni ilown :i*> Khoj.'i Sak*li 
i fully esl.'ihli shell, runl lin y helicve, .nnd h;iv<' so slaieil to him thfoucli the Iinli ui 
< *o\cniineiit, th.il he would h.ivo n !<• «lcfernl flu 'e Ictrltories i( nivadcth < >n tin* 

othv*l h.TDil, lltr Miljcsly''^ nullioiUie< in Iml'.i h.i\c dt.-rl.insl tin. ii delcrm n:il ion to 
I einon -t rate si j onoly svilh the Ann-er should In* cviin’c any disposil ioii lo ()\ urstej ) the.se 
limit 1 of his kingdom. 

I I ither: o the Anieei has pioved most ann nahie to tin: .nUiee offered lo him hy the 
Indian (luvernmenl, and Ini' cordially aeeiptcd ihc pe.n.eful ])oiii:y which tln:y liave 
I < csanincndei! him to adopt, l^ecau-'C the Imli.in f jovci nmeni havf* licen .able lo accoijt 
■lany their advict* with an .assurance lli.al tlie teiiitoii;!] inte;^iity i>f Arolianisl.in wouhl 
in like manner he lespccted hy tliose Powers heyoinl his iVonliers which are amcn.dde 
lo the inlluenre of Isvnsii. 'flu policy tlnis hai»pily inaULpiiaLed has piinluce.d the most 
henclici.il re.-'iilts in the estahli.-.}nncnl of peace in tin* countries whcio il has lon^ hi.eii 
unkn* 'vvn. 

Her M.aie-sly'-^ ( If nernment believe that it is now in tin; |Jowei of (he Rn-'Sian 
' lovei nniciit hy an exjdicit iccoipiition <»f the riidu < f the Ameer of f'aliul to th< a* 
territories which he now claims, whicli lk>kliara hersv‘lf lulinils to be hi*-, ainl which all 
«.*vi<U*ncc as yet produced shows lO be in his actual and effeelual posse.s.^ioii, to assist llie 
Ihilish ( '.oveniment in jierpct ualin^, as far as it is in human power to do .so, the peace 
and prosperity of those regions, an<l in removing for ever by sueh means all cause of 
iiueadness and jealousy between Itaiglaml and Russia in regard to theii re'-peclive 
jiolicie.s in Asia. 

For your Excellency's nmre coinjilcte information I stale the Icrriloiies and boun 
d.iries wliLch Her Majesty's ( lovcrnme;nt consider as fully belonging to the Ameer of 
(Arbul, vi/.. : — 

ti.) Ikulaksljan, with its dependent district of Wakhan from the .Sardvul (Wood’s 
I.ake) on the east to the junction of the Kokcha Kiver with the Oxus for I'enjah)", form- 
ing the northern boundary of this Afghan jinrvince throughout its enliie extent. 

[l is alleged that, owing to the copyist's error, the sentences “ iv/r ///c IFt'st ; th> 
^ttvam of the Oxus thus'^ after the word l*cnjah ” and before tl^* word “ forming ” 
were omitted in the final agreement, but this ha.s, practically, proved to be a distinction 
without a difference. —El>. 
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(2.) Afghan 'rurkestan, comprising the districts of Kuiiflu/. Khulm, and lialkh, the 
northern houndary of which would be the line of the Oxiis from the junction of tlie 
Kokcha Kiver to the post of the Khoja Saleh, inclusive, on the high road from Bokhara 
to iSalkh. Nothing to he claimcil by the Afghan Ameer on tlie left hank of the Oxus 
below lvhc»ja Saleh. 

(3.) The internal districts of Aksha, Seripool, Maimena, Shibbergan, and Andkoi, the 
latter of which would he the extreme Afghan frontier possession to the north-west, the 
<lesert beyond belonging to independent tribes of Turcomans. 

(4.) The western Afghan frontier between the dependencies of Herat and those of the 
Teisian province of Khorassan is well known and need not here be detined. 

Your Kxccllency will give a copy of this despatch to the Russian iMini>tcr for Koieigii 
Affairs. 

1 am, ('. 

(Signed) (iRANVHT.K. 


Nt». 2. PuiN< I. < I ( II \K<J\V l«'> ('oUNi BkoNNOU. — l‘> i‘! A K i 
(ikANvii Mc i:y (Ymini- IJk o n »\v, I > I'.t ' i: m r, k r 29.) 

( ‘I /'tin Jilt ion. ^ 

Si. I\'ter.J>nrp^h.^ Ddictnht'y 7, 1.S72. 

M. l.K (Y^m i k, 

V'our lOxcellency has aluady reccivtvl copy of Lord (iranville’s despatch of ihe 
17th October, which was (communicated to us by Lord Loftus, by order of Ill's 
< lovcrnment. 

It refers to the affairs of Central Asia, 

before answering it, it becomcj^ necessary for me tti lerapitulate the different [)hases ol 
iht: negcitialioii between us and the Lngllsb Calduet upon this cpie,-»tion. 

The two (Governments were ecjually de-^irous to forestall any cause of disagreement 
betwi‘en them in that part (»f Asia. Iloth wished to establish such a state of things as 
would secure peace in those countries, .and consoli<lnte the relations of friendshi]) ami 
good understanding between the two ( lovernnients. 

They had consequently come to an agreement that it was expcflient to liave a certain 
“intermediary” zone, for tiie puiq^oso of preserving iheir respective possessions from 
immediate eonlacl. 

Afghanistan seemed well tilted to supply what was needed ; and it was consequently 
agreed that the two ( lovernmcnts should use .all their inllucnce with their neighbouring 
States towards preventing any collision or encroachment one side or the other of tins 
“ intermediary /.one. 

All that remaineil, in order to make the agicemcnt between the two Cahinels .as com 
jdele in fact as it already was in principle, w'as to trace the exact limits of the /.one. 

It was here that a doiihtfiil point arose. 

'I'he founder of the Afghan State, .Dost Mahommed Khan, had left behind him a stale 
of confusion which did not allow of the territorial extension which Afghanistan h.-ul 
ac(|uired at certain moments of his reign, being accepted as a basis. 

It was consequently agreed that no territories should be taken into account, hut such 
as having formerly recognized the authority of Do.st Mahommed were still in the actual 
possession of Shere Ali Khan. 

It thus became necc.ssar)' to ascertain, w'ith all possible accuracy, what were the terri 
torics in his actual possession. 

For this purpose it was requisite to have positive local data, which neither (Jlovernmcnt 
possessed, with reference to these distant and imperfectly-known countries. 

It was agreed that the Governor-t General of Turkestan should be insirucied to lake 
advantage of his residence in the proximity of and his relations with the neighbouring 
Khanates, to collect all the information necessary to throw light upon the question, and 
to enable the two tjovcrnrnents to come to a practical decision with the facts before them. 

Such was the point, M. Ic Comte, as your Excellency will recollect, at which our 
negotiations with the English C.abinet had arrived. 

In conformity with this decision, M. rAide-de-camp C General de Kaufmann had taken 
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every possible measure towards carry iujr out this preliminary investigation. Owing, 
inf)reover, to difficulties arising out of the distances involvi^l, the excessively complicaied 
nature of the points to be elucidated, the absence of genuine sources of information, and 
the imjiossibility of a direct imiuiry, he was unable to acconiplish his task as s)K‘eiIily as 
we, no less than the (Jovernnient <»( Her Llritannic Majesty, wouhl have desired. Hence 
the tlclay pointed out in Lord < Granville’s despatch. 

We have, how'cver, already drawn attention to the fact that the cause of the delay is 
to be found in the serious attention which the Imperial (.’abinet devoted t<> this affair. 
It would have been easy to rest content with hastily collected notions, which later wcudd 
have given rise to misunderstandings. We preferrecl to study the tpicstion c«>nscienliously, 
since it was one ^>f giving a solid and durable basL to tlve ]>olitical lu'gani/alitm of 
Cential Asia, and to the goi^il and friendly relations, pn sent as well as fiitun’, which the 
two ( iovei nincnts aimed at eslablisliing between them on that basis. 

At the beginning of List f)cto)u*r, the Imperial Ministry was .\ble to announce to Lord 
A. f .nftus and to your Kxcellency that the C'ouncillor of estate Struve, to whom tlu*se 
mcjuiries luul been intrusted, had at last just arrived at Si. retursburgli, and ih.d, as s<j<»n 
as the. materials he had collecie<l had been [ui! into sliape the result wouhl be eommuni' 
cated to the Cabinet in I.ondun. It was whilst this work was going on liial Loial 
Ciaiiville’s despatcli was ei unmunieated to us, informing us of the <i|)iiiion which Her 
Hrilannic Majesty's t luverninent lias tlnuighl lit to form upon the Iioinis uinier discussion. 

'The Imperial t..ibinfl, having in view the spirit of tin- .agicemtnl 'anived at in 
}'r imi ["lie btUw'ecn llw two ( «i'verim»enls, luuie the K’ss (liinKs it its tluty' to tiaiisiiiit to 
t!ic (iovornment of I for britannic Majesty the paitiimlars collected cm the .'.pot by r»i<ler 
of the ( lovemor-t lt‘m.r.-il of 'riirU< stan, and to lay befori; them most frankly tlie con 
ebisivins whieh, in its 'gu’n.on, are theii n«ifural conse(|uences. 

'I'iiese parlicular.' .nid eo:u:!in.i(jns are contained in the letter, copy of which ;s inelost-d, 
which M. I’Aide-de camj> (i-iK i.d de Kaufmann has just atlthessevl to me, and in the 
Mcmoianduiii whieli IbruK-. ii ou^losuie. 

I will sum them up ; 

The t[u<''li<»n l<i ]*e settled liad two si<le.s 

1. 'I'o .'ista rlaiii lh«' real ^late ol )• )S‘^essu)n at thi' moment, sr» far as it is |io.s:,ible l<« 
iirove !t in those countries. 

•z. Starting from tins </ffo :is a basis, to seek for a line of <]einarcat ion, to be 

traced, wliich will best au.svver the object of the present nei^iliations ; that i.-, to remove 
as far as possible rdl causi^ of conlbcl or mutual encroachments between the neighbouring 
Khanate.", ami couseejuent ly assure, a.■^ far as can tie done, the slate of peace wdiich 
hcncehuward the two ( iovernments should respectively use all tlieir influence l«> cau^e to 
be respect Oil. 

Looking at the question from these two points of viewq its sUuly led to the following 
conclusions ; - 

I 'I hat to the north, the Anum Daria, forms, in fact, the proper frontier of Afghanisian 
from its continence w'ith tlie Koukteha, as far as the point of Khodja Saleh. 

So far our data ctmfirni the o])iniun of the (iovcrnmeiit of Her llritannic Majesty, and 
the frontier in (juestion .scem-i tlie more reasonable, that it can give rise to no disputes on 
the part of the inhahitants of the hanks of the Ainou Daria. 

2. To the north-east, the data we have collected give the confluence of that river with 
the Koukteha as the limit tif the districts over wdiich Shere .Mi Khan e.xercises actual 
undisputed sovereignty. Beyond that limit, and cspceially with regard t<j Badakshan 
and Wakhan, it has been impossible to find any traces of such a sovereignly ; on the 
contrary, all our information upon the subject goes to prove that these districts should he 
regarded as independent. In the communication from Her Britannic Majedy’s (Govern- 
ment, which was made to us in November last, it is seen that, according to the testimony 
of Major Montgofticry, the Ameer of Cabul ha.s “considerable authority” in Iladak.shan, 
and that the Afghans have “assisted Mahmood Shah to upset the ICmir or G'hicf of this 
country, Jehandar Shah.” Ilut these facts themselves seem to point rather to the real 
independence of Badakshan than to its absolute subjection to the Ameer of (.!abul. The 
information collected by M. Struve, and contained in his Memorandum, supports this 
conclusion. Mention is made, it is true, of interference by the Afghan Ameer in the 
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mttniKiI i<f fi.nlak^han, aiicl t*f allempl'-. un hi>* ])art to get Iiis assistance paid lot 

by a kiivl ot' 1; ilaiic : 1 ml nowhirrc are the sign-, to be biuml wliich, in Asia, acettmpany 
the ex'Tf j.if* of tlic riglits of sovereignly; for instance, the presence in the camntiy of 
Afghan i.flicers, anfl of olhcials to collect the taxes, d'he (.'hiefs id lladakshan looked 
upoti them -elves, and were l(joked iijion by their iicMghbours, as inde]jendent Chiefs. 

It fnI!»o\s tlial, fioin ihese facN, at the most it may be granled lhat the Ameer of ( 'abjil 
hrii 01: varif)tis occa'-ions atterni)ti:d to bring Ikidakshan umler liis dominion, Lhat he. has 
.eveial linn prolitcd by mlcinal disci^rd to <\\ercise over the cjiintry considerable con 
frol, b.tseil on his ]iir-,itiijn as a ni;ighlK»ar and mpet iority of his Itnees ; !)Ul tliat it is 
niij)t>'^sible to deduce IrtJiii lliem the existence ot a real and inicontesied si.>vereigii p<)\V(.*r. 

A ■* t o W'akhan, that country seems !«i have reniaincrl iij) to the present mone-nt eva.'n 
moie ontsitle tiie eiich.* of the direct action of the Chief- <jf Afghanislan. 

y W’e liave m.*\t to impure w'hether or not, in lliis .stall! of thing.s, and in view of 
<>in eominon object lhat is, the i slabli.shmenl in tho'-e legion- i >( a I'erinaneiit place 
I'.miianleial by l)Oth ( lovernmenl it i-. well l<i rtcogni/e the right; elaimetl b> the 
Ameer of (‘abnl over lla«laksli:iii ami Wakhaii, and to i<iiii})n-e tliese two coitnlries 
within tlie^ territorial limits of .\ Ighani.stan. Sueh is no! the opinion fd .M. 1 ' \ide-di* e.imp 
(b*neial Kaiifmann, and the Impeiial (.'abinct arrives at llu! s.une conclirdon-. 

In the present slate of things llieit* is no disjmlc between I i.nlak.sliaii ami liei m.-igli 
boms. Iiokliara puts forward no claim to tliat eonnir}. 'I'lie two .states are, bcades. 
too \vi*ak, too absorbed in theii own affair.s, to wisli to <ju.arrel. Cngland and IxUssi i 
wovdii ('<>n-<(pient ly have nothing to do but t»i maintain this state i»f peace a.s wadi 
be|.w< <;n ihesi- Khanaii s a.s betweiui Afghanistan and Iladakshan ; and thi-. task wuidd 
not seem beyond their power. I 'nr otherwise wimld it be the day that the Ameei ol’ < abnl 
shouid exleml his authority over lladak.shaii ami Wakhan. He would find himself in 
imnicrllale eonlacl with Ka.sligar, Kokand, and Ikikhara, from wliieh lie i- now’ .sepaiated 
by Iho.-e two eovirUru's. from lhat moment it would !>e far mor*.- ililfumll to avoid 
contests due either to his ambition and consciou-sness c)f jiower, or to the jealousy of his 
neighhoiirs, 'I’his would give a most precarious l)a.”»i.s to the peace which it is souglit to 
establish in those coimtiie.>», ami compronnst; the two 1 lovenmients who wouhl bir 
called upon to guaraiitee it. 'rhi^ airangemont would consecpiently seem to us to g\) 
diii’Ctly counter to the object which they have in <:oinim»n. It would appeal to u- 
much moie in kecifmg with lhat object to allow the pier^enl state vd' things to eontinm’. 
Madakshan and Wakhan would llius form a hairier intcrpo.sed between the Nortbeni 
ami .Southern States of CA'iitral .Asia, ami thi.'. harrier, slrengthem.’d by the combined 
action wliich laigland and Kus.-ia are able to bring to bear upon such of those Stales 
a.s are accc.s.sibic to their influence, would effectually prevent any dangerous contact, 
and would in our opinion .secure, as far as anytliing ci^uld rlo so, the peace of tho^e 
ctmnlrics. 

4. As for the bounilnries to he recognised as lho.se of Afghani.stan on the Norlli-wesI, 
starting from Khodja- Saleh, the information we have received eipiall)' throws doubts upon 
the iic ftitto jiossession by the Ameer of Ciabul of the towns of Aktchi, Seriiiool, Meimane, 
Chihirgan, anil Andkhoi, which it i.s a question of comprising within the acknowledged 
himnilaries of Afglianislan. 

I'hese districts, liowevcr, being divi<led from iiokliara by deserts, w’ould not, if 
annexed to the y\fghan territory, offer the same dangers of contact that wc have poinleii 
out on the norlh-ea.st ; and their annexation would not, conseipiently, be open to the 
same objections. 

If the (Government of Her Britannic Majesty adheres to its opinion of the expediency 
of comprising these jilaccs in the limits of the Afghan territory, we will not insist upon 
tile principle from which we started, namely, that no districts should he acknowledged 
as ])art of Afghanistan, hut such as had been under the rule of Dost Mohammed Khan, 
and were, at this moment, in actual subjection to Shcre Ali Khan. Jn deference to the 
wdsh of the CGovernment of Her Britannic Majesty, the Imperial Cabinet w'ould he dis- 
posed, as far as this portion of the boundary is concerned, to accept the line laid down in 
Dord Granville’s despatch. Such, M. le Comte, are brielly the conclusions which w'C 
think the materials in our hands justify us in forming. 
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l'>c ;iv. In l;iy tlifiii bofi,''! f iho ^ 'liicf Sfi'i'i'l.iry I't St.itc ot llcr jiritannic 

<^i.ir iiilt.'nt inn. In C' >iinn.inicaliiu; llit.m in hU I'\<.cllcncy. nni only In (ullll oiir promise. 
W’e l>*‘!inve tlijil, in ;irn.'m|ilini; the i.itlonai si.*luiion of ;• i|unstinn which inleiests the two 
I Invi.'i iiineir.'- I\’. wc aie he>l cariyin;,; oiU llie pin;- i'e^\^lich Ims aniniateil Imth ever 

•nni'L' ilu ir lii-'l ti'envliy interch.inni' ol iiie::> 

Keri i\e» ere. 

(Sie.nc'.l) ( j( I A Kt)\V. 


I'Ui I 1 v \o. - tb.\ ki: \i. Kmimwn i«» rniNCK i ioi: i lU vm >\\ 

('roin-l.irnfl /ifltl ll:n I i , ) AV. A' ' 7 V A^Z/fV 2 <)i 1S7J. 

1 i:.r\ * th*- h-o. i-.n 01 >.;ilinnt In yniir Hi^hnes- hi-n vvilh a M einniMivluni nj. tin* 
'I u‘ t; 'n <’( tiu- nnitli, in f'mnliei'nt Vlyjiani'.l an. 'rhis emm .inilinn has been cnmpileil 
ni' the b.Z-, n!' .^e.eli ihi'a ;nni ni,;Un.iK as I have ''iiccrci U-« 1 in c.nliecliri:^ In tin; iniU'C of 
the l.'-i iwn nil t’;n --aibject c.flhc 'tale <*1 adairs on the rmnlicr of A'yjiaiii^taii an-l 

f ''nis ii n a, an I h ■ 1 1.- i •] .. n !«.m* Siatn^; nti I h .* n]'| »er < « •ui-'C nl ilu* Aim *11 - 1 )aria. 

I rnnli-- . I'i 1! ih - c u it. I .-.o.- i.n from Ik-iii:; cninj .ht e. 

IV: nr.al im. a aiaitiet ainl nb...i-\ niivn, i-\ci v 1 ,in the via y spnl, aie in ('ential Asia 
tile only 111 . /vUv, nt nii'..nnna'; c’llii.nii I'ninent on any 'pmslinn whalevei, pnlitii.al <n 
iphi. a! I liavn 'ini, .n, yet, had leConi • Jo ihea- mean--, d'n have sent :i Kii-'Sian 
nl'a iai int > t lie -e en’iiiii i' •‘\en on l In* p. . ti \t. of a -• ii-nt ilie n»i-.-inM, ininiit li.i vc; cix-ate' ! 
a j anil, in \ ;'.di,a h- lan, a n - 1 w nnld ha\ e aw aken <1 sasjileinns and .1 pjnehen-.Ions on the 
pai’ of I lie • a enia.i m. .ji‘ Ind.a. li %\.n.in} duly to ;; v< I an)'thiiin iha( »niL;hl in ;iny 
way li.'N d, a -,11 !)■ - 1 ih-’ a’laaei'iy '.t.-.te of oin n lalioji^ a^ cstablislual by Ih'.* fiiee.dly 
.•:i \ .aiii-ere va !i,o\;e ol* id. a,-, whivli Ita^ lal< .n jdate bolwt'i*n the Impeiial ( lovi rnineiil 
a :;d ! liat of 1 b 1 ( h ; t nini; M ^ j- • t \ . 

I !ia >. ■' aii li ■ 1 til'- hoiioni ofeoinniiiiiitMtiniJj to your lliyjine-o iny opinion as to 
one o! tliei.ia ilu e\i it -d tat..- «‘f publii: h elin,:j eai* I ’Uji; in tile K hanale-, »)!" ( "erUr.al 

\^ia !i .oli-i i on b’.n^'.ia. rii.tt is, that all oui ii«tij.:hboins, and part i(*Ml;u ly tin- 
.Nfj.dian-, aie tilled v, 1I1 lli • eoiuiulon il at there e\ist'. between kn-'si.i and Ihinlaiid an 
eMuiiiv ‘Vliic ti. so. liter or l.itcr, will leatl us into conjlid willi tlin Iviaiisli in Asia. 

In k • itii'' iinaii y vvit’n ih'j intenlion^ and views of the Minister for F* iri‘i;.;u Atfiiis I liave 
• ipplie.i in\.-vll todi-].t! lliis ian.diear of an ini|-»eiid;np. conllict b.-tween the Iwo i;r<'al 
Towers. hi tny o,-).’.’ ions willi hokand or T.okhaia, ami, above all, in my letters to 
Alieie All Khan, I h ive always spiiken ot the similarity of views .ind of the friendshiji 
e.vi'liny b'*i w een onr.elves .and IViLji.'.n 1 , ami I Ji.ave .apiilie.I myself to the t:isk of delM.>n' 
'.tlatin;; that ill- two Towers, Kus.sia as w'oll as f'hii’Iaml, are e^pially sidicitous for the 
l»aii<jn;'dily oi the coanliies and p..*<iples wliieli lie within the ladius of their inthumee and 
protev iion. h i.>. this o-a-un whieli, up to the pieseiil lime, has tlelermincd me not t<j 
send olticer.s inl'o those parts with the object of obtaininjj; informaliuri resi)eclin;.; the 
ipieslions put to me by t lie Imperial 1 iovcrninetil. 

'Tliis sinlc of ihinj^s is quite as advantai^eous for us as for Kni^Iand. Tint it is liable to 
change should ouee the possessions of Shere .-Mi Khan be ppiiranteed to him within the 
b/^>uridaries pro[;(>st.*d at the present monurnt by ra>i<l Ornnviile in his despatch to I.ord 
A. iad’tus of the 17th of ( )clo>ber last. Sucli a jriiaiantf.-e would i^ive him a consider.ihk, 
l>resiii;e, and lie would immediately attempt to sei/.e, tic fat !o, llie territories thus c«)n' 
ceded to him. First tif all he woultl (urn his attenti*»n towards iJadakshari and Wakhan 
as the easiest and must altainahlo booty. Ily the juapiisiiion of these two territories he 
w'ould pridrin^ hi^, line f>f conMci with IJcTlvliara, ami woulil liml himself side l.»y side with 
Karale^uina, whence Khokand is within easy reach. Idnally, liis north-western boundary 
would touch the* possesVums of Vakoub T>ek. Here is a road which would lead him 
straight into collision with Rus'^ia. 

If the laiglish (.lovernuienl is really animateil liy the same wish as our.seivcs to main- 
tain internal peace and tranquillity in the Khanates which sejiaratc us from the Hritisli 
possessions in India- -if Fngkind will give credit to our sincere protestations that we are 
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not (Ireaniini; of any lio^tik* i.-ntcrpri/.e whatever against her Indian jms^essions, common 
sense cnjght suggest t'j her the necessity of recognising tlie inile[»erKl(Mice of Badakshan 
and Wakhan, c'jii.-illy in ilie intere-ds of the Ameers of Cabal and t)f Bokhara. 

1 have, 

I \< I.( ,-,r |;ir 2 IN Xo. 2. - M KMr>ll VM)1 M- 

( Traiistaii'ii . ) 

('rranslated fiom the Kiis^ian.) 

In the strict sen^e of the word, the pO'^se^^>ions of the Amci r '^Iiere Ali Khan <^r.ly 
extend eastward as far a? the meridian cjf the point of junction of the river Koukteha witli 
tlie Aniu-J)aria. This line sei)arates liadakslian and Wakhan irom the province of 
Kuinlu/, which incontestably forms jNarl of tlie dominions of Shere Ali l\han. It was 
annexed to Afghanistan about twenty years ago by Molianimcd Af/al Kluin, son of J >o>t 
Mohaminetl, who was at that linn; (h)vernorof lialkh. Af/.al Ki).iii, a> we learn Irom an 
Knglish communication, m:uh; a frnitle''> attempt to seize I>a<]akshan, the consev|nenee of 
which, however, was that tlie Meer of Iladal shan, in or«]er to si'cure the safety of his 
dominions, engaged to pay to 1 )o.il Mohaiiiuieil Khan ;in annual ti ibiite of two rupet;.s for 
every liou^e, and to <leliver up to liim the mines of rubies an<l la[)i-;-la/u]l, situated in his 
tcirittiry. This engagement, however, was not fullilletl ; the death of I )i>st Mohammed 
Khan suggested to the cliiefs <jf Badakshan, wlio little wished l > bitcome subicivient to 
C'abul, the idea nf seeking the i)rotecti«.>Ji of Bokliara. But tlic AmeiT >eid Monzallar 
totally decliuod to inteifere in the affairs of Jkidakshan, not becau-'f lie looked upon thi> 
couiUiy as a dependency of Afghanistan, ljut because at that lime he was anxiously 
W’atching the jirogics'. of our anus in (.’cntral Asia and was i>repruing march against 
Kok.and. 

Djandar Shah, who was llicii ruler of Ba<lakshan, wxis an entirely independoni 
Sovereign, arul recognized as siudj by all liis ncig-hhours. lie had entered into friendly 
relations with Mohatnmed Afzul Khan and his son Abdourrahman Khan, to whom he 
])aid nr) tribute. When Shere .Mi Khan, having <lefealed Abdouirahman Khan, Inul 
occupied (’aliul and Balkh, and made himself master of all Alghvxnislan; lie sent an Krn- 
Itassy to Djaiular Shah, calling upon him to luliil the engagements which lie had foimcrly 
contracted. Djandar Shah answeicd by a refusal. Thereupon Mohaminetl Shah his 
nephews suj>i)orted ]»y the Afghan troops, overthrew^ his uncle and maJe liiuisclf master 
of Tai/abail, llie ca])ilal of Badak.dian, whdsl his younger brollier >li/rab Shah sei/crl 
Tchaiab, the cliief town of the province of Kouslakh. 'I'he two brothers now pay to 
Shere Ali Khan, in ref:f)gniti«>n of the co-operation whicli lie granted them, an annual 
tribute of 15,000 rujiees (9,000 roubles). With the exception, however, of a very small 
number of Afghan adventurers, one meets in Badakslian with neillier oMlcials nor troops 
of the Ameer of Dabul, ami his ])eoj>Ie themselves detest the Afghans. 

This intelligence, furnished by Aljdourrahnian Khan, and gathered partly from the li])s 
of envoys of the Serdar of Balkh, who came to Tashkend, is confirmed by the statement 
of Alif Bek, cx-(iovcrnor «)f Sarikoul (a province of Kashgar bordering on Wakhan), w ho 
presented liimself at Tashkend in the month of August of the present year. He adtlcd 
that Djandar .Sliah, the legitimate ruler of Badakshan, who first of all flcil to Bokhara, 
had afterwards returned, by Samarkand and Kokand to Chougnan. 

Sucli a state of things existing in Badakshan clearly shows that Shere Ali Khan could 
have no pretension to the possesdon of Badakshan as an inheritance l)ef|uealhed to liiin 
by Dost Mohammed Khan, and that his authority is not yet established in Badakshan ; 
Mohammed Shah and Mizoul Shah, the actual Rulers of Badakshan, do not consider 
thcm.selvcs as Beks of the Ameer of Cabul, and, if they pay him tribute, it is only in the 
interest of their own security and in order to shelter themselves from the sudden attacks 
of the brigands of Kunduz. Moreover, they have still to fear their uncle, Djandar Shah. 
There is nothing to favour llie belief tliat the state of affairs in Badakslian is likely to 
change soon in favour of Shere Ali Khan, and it is certain that the present slate of things 
in that country is in accordance, or nearly so, with the objects we have in view in Central 
Asia in common, and after a previous and voluntary understanding, with England. Nor 
does anything point to the possibdily of a collision betw'ccn Afghani.staii and Bokhara on 
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till.* of I '-ai’.ikslinn : tlic So-.i M )i.is pui Tkiw nu [>i I’lfn.sion lo i1u* 

|)n'>c^Ni«Mi of tli;it ci'untry. ]m ihi- -amo ^\av .sl.t u; Ali Khan, \vlu» wiili lilticvilty kcops 
U]i a •'htnv t)f autlioiilv al Ikiilak^han. imi in a .it tliis inonuaii to i-xouisi* any 

Iiilluc.*FU't.* o\'cr K « Hiliab ii IF* I lli'^sar, llu* t(>un'><>( IkiUi.iia wliioli lie lUMro^t to llailak-^liaii. 
T!ie *»fii(;i.ii ice* Fruition l)y Ru^si.i and laF^laiul nf tiu rii.dit>. nf Slicio Ali KImh over tl»is 
i:*>antiy would, al (Fnee U'.ul ili.u ;a»\ cn iiM) to make every i!toit to e^tal»iisll liiniself al 
l'ai/d)a*l and in the <lislriel *'.f Ivuusiakli, and, '-lioiild he (»iu'e Mteeeed, a e*)ll;sion between 
Jtokii.ira and A Ij^liani'^ian woidil beecjine inevitable. In * *1' lln'^ view it will MiiViOe 

to 'tale ih.il the Joinier l**ek oJ lli'.'.ar, w!u» in 1S71) !*iok jelnyc- in A kdianisi.i n, after his 
re\*»U .’.i;;on''l the hanii ^eid Mi-u/alf.ir in iSbn, has alii-;n]\ \n.ni<- alleinpts i** leeover hi.-s 
pr*)vie,ri‘, wilIf llie as->istan*'e of llu- A(j^han>, tt) whom he i.-roinised the i nliie -ubjeelion to 
the Anieei <»t < ‘abnl *j 1 the whole *d .'he I'iovinee <if lli''’'ar and. K*»nliab. 'I'liat this plan 
has I, .a I sen e.iri ie*l *)Ul nuisi be alt 1 ibiil i*il to the fai'l tliat the anlhoiity of Shere Ali 
Kh.ot m lla<lak‘-han w.i'. null, ami that the ^Vmeer hatl in' means nl ai.;e.i ession .it his ills 
j ■ -.al in I lia' Stale. 

'I’o t!:e east of r»a.la hslian, in the npjier basin of the Aimi'l)aiia, lies a ctunitiy little 
1 jMiwn, namis! W'akh.ni. ’ll.is eounliy, soim l lines called l)aiia penih (ihe live Xiveis), 
i.n a.e .init i.i til*' live pr.neipal 1 1 ibuiai ii.’s whieli ifive rise to the -Amu l>.'ni.i, t*) the innih 
i.*Fr';ers mi tin' r.nnir >!tppe, which separates it Irom Kai ati'L’tiii'e ; totheead it inaiches 
uiili >.ji ik**;il, F\ hit h hehiru^s 1* • ill*' State-, iimlei N’ak*iuh llek ; lo the strnlh it is s<pai ale*l 
ionii Iddiiliai i a *'« nnli V e« >n.plit«*!y imiepeinlent "f ('ahul) hy the nniunlaiiis «)f Nouk- 
'''vin. the v' i i<rn j irol* i*)n ol the llmdo*) l\o»>sh. Wakhan is a*iminisiiii'*l hyat'liiel 
*jI i* - i.wn, ) Ml th*.- p.iveil) ol its inlial »ilants, and the h.irrenness *»! the soil .>f this moun 
laimai- di-tiiet, h.i.'.i' iaou^hl it inlt> dependeii*.e uptm Iknlakdian, the 1‘eks ol wliieh ‘lo 
jioi, howt.ver, tiu'd«lle willi ii -. *!*>inC'lie allaiis. (inei' a year the ( liiel ol W.ikli.in semis 
a eef..ani sinn ol nu>n* y to the Hei^s *>! Iknlal.''h.tn ; hut theie are. n*> «lin et n-hil i* uis 
'.»*'! ween tills it>'anliy and Ahdiani'tan, 

A K'.nl p.is (s :hr<iuyh I hi* I.i’k ' li.ui ami Wakhan, coiineetini^ Ivumhi.', with Sankoul, 
\ ai l;en*l, .iml Is ishp^ai. .\i *:' trdim; to e* itain int* n ination in *)iir ja isse.ssi. >11, llii , road i.s 
]o!.'.;''r llian tlie dneet o.ad lomi re.-h.iwur to \ :iiki'ml taken by Mi. Shaw. 

.\s :*i I be Aiini- 1 ).iri 1 , thi-. river s*_i \es ,i:, a b<»un*l.iry lim‘ bi*t\veen .\ hdianlslari and 
I’lolih.ira for a ols'.ance **1 ahout ^o' 1 veist', liorii the eonlhteni'e ol llit* KoukU'lta nn tlic 
ea-st ii]> '.*» the |»o(nt where both banks beloiu;* lo lloklinra, and es[>eeially as far a.s the 
lia-s-. *'i I’ehoiu kha-^ '*ou/ar, opp*isHe the Ikikharan villaj;o Khodja-Sakh, which is on the 
lii^lii ii.ink <if ihe liver. 

r«i '.iim up, as fir a-. r<.:;ai*ls ilie noiih-wesi lioumlary of Arj^hani.sfaii, ahiifm<.;h there 
aie d*»iihls a.s i*) tlie aelua! po-se.sion hy the Ameer ol (Aihiil ol the towns of Aktch«>u, 
Se)i[j'Mik Maimam., *. 'liiijii'.ein, and .\mikhoi, lyin^ lo tlie we'.t of llalkh, it in.iy he taken 
iiil*> ct*nsiderai i< #11 that all lliis retpon is isolate*! from the Stales ol Bokhara hy an 
ainnist imj*assahle desert, .ami in part even hy the sands, ami that, con seijuei illy, on 
ihat .snle there wmild be It's.-, lear *>1 any ijiimeiliate eoilisii>n hetwaen .\f14hani.stan and 
1;* ikharn. 

N<i. 3. --l\.\Ki. Okanvii F.K. 10 L*'KJ) a. lau’ir.^, 

/■'on Jiutttary 1873 . 

Mv L«)K1>, 

Ilavinj; received information from your Kxcellency and from C'ounl Ilrunnow that 
(Ajiint Schouvalow, a statesman enjoying the full c*>nildenf:e ol the ihnjDeror «if Ku^si.i, 
ha*l left St. helersburgh for London al the «lc.sire id' lli.s im|;erial Majesty, 1 lia<l the 
plea-sLire i>f receiving his Itixcelleney i>u ihe Slh instant. 

He confirmetl the lact that it was hy' the Km]jeror’s desire that he had sought a 
jFersonal interview with me. It hail causecl great surprise lo His impeiial Majesty to 
learn from vari‘>as sources that a certain amount of excitement ami susceptihility' hail 
boon cau.sed in tlie public Iniiid of this country on accoiiiil of fpieslions connected with 
Central Asia. 

The Emperor knew of no questions in Central Asia which could afl^ct the g(»od untler- 
slanding hetw'eeii the two countries. It w'as true that no agreement has been come to as 
to .some of the (lelail.s of the arrangement cimcludcd hy Lord (daremlon and Trince Gort- 
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chakow on I he "I Mr. l'ov-.ytli's rccommontUition.s as tc» Ihc kv.miilaries of AT^liani- 

stan ; Imt ilu* 'lui '.iion *mi;hL noi to ki; a cause to rullle tlio j;o<nl relations between the 
two CDuntrit*';. in'. Iinj^ctial Majesty had a^ret^l to alrno'.t evcrytlnnj^ that we liad 
aNKc<l. 'riuic leniained only the point rei'ardint^ the proviiues ol I >.iilab*>han and 
Wakliaii. Tliere inii^Iir be ar^iiiner>ts used re.sjjeelivrjly by the Departments of eacli 
( I'lvernment, l)iit tlie binpcror was of opinion lltat such a fjiteslion should not be a 
cans'- of ditlerence between the t\v<j countries, and Ilis finperial Majesty was deierniined 
that it -houU? not be so. He was the more iucliiietl lt» cany out this determination in 
eotiscquence «>( His Majesty’s I udiet in the concillat<iry p<i)icy of Her Majt.'.l y .s t >overn - 

DU.Ult. 

('ounl Schouvalow added, tm hi- own ]‘art, that he had every reason to believe, d it 
were desired by Her Majesty’s t lovirnment, llie agreement migiil bo ani\ed at at a very 
I jrly perioil. 

With reganl to the e\j 'edition to Khiva, it w.as true that it was deeideil upon lor next 
spring. To give an idea of its ciiai after it was sufljuienl to say that it wmilil ismsist oi 
lour and a half battalions. Its ot»iec-t was to punish acts of bi n.^anilage. to re;. oar lillv 
Knssian pri-onei-, and to teach tlie Khan that sueh cnuhiei f»n liis pait could not be cou- 
tinued wnth the impunity in wiiicli (he nuidciation t>t Ku'.si.a had h.-d him li» bi‘lie\«-. 
Not tmly was it f.n from the intenlicm of the Jemporor lo talo* pn.-se'-si* >n f>l Klii\a, I'Ut 
positive oidets had l)een prep:iretl to prevent it, and diroctioi'.s given that the ron'hlions 
imposed should he sueh as eoulii not in any way lead to a jirolonged oc.ciijiane) of Khiva. 

(.'ount Srhouv.iltnv rejieated t he .sni jiri.se wliich the lMn])ei’or, enttu laining -'Uelj .-'onti- 
menl-. felt at the uneasiness which it was s.iid existed in linglaiul tin tin* subject, ami he 
g.ivt- me nu'st ilecided assurance that I miglil give [nx'.ilive a.'smance-; to I’arlK.min! on 
inatler. 

With regard to the uneasines.s which mighfeNist in l•'ngla^d on the subject of (..'eiitral 
Asia, I (:<»uld not deny ibe fact to Doiinl Schouvalow^ ; tlie ]»e')ple of liii.s country were 
ilccideilly in favour ot peace, but a great jealousy e.xisfed as to .inylliing w'hich really 
atfocie«l our Inmuur and iMter<‘'i ; tin! they were p.u'ticularl>' aliv;- to anything alleeting 
India ; that the progre.ss of Rii.ssia in Asi.i had been considtM'aldc, and somoliuic.s as it 
wcjuld api>eai, like Kngland in Imlia and France in Algeiia, moio so than was tksired 
by the C’enlral ( lovernmenls ; llial the t larendon and ( .ortcliakc;w arrangement, appar- 
ently agree. ible to both ( n)vei nnu iits, li;u.l met willi a gri-at delay as P) it, iinal .-.citle- 
ment ; that it WMS with the object of isuning to a .selticment satisfactory to both coiuiHie.->, 
and in a friendly anti concili.ilory spirit, that 1 luul adflre-sed ti^ }onr INccllcnty the 
ih. snatch t)l the 17th t.)ctolK:i. 

'Fhe only point of dill’creiice wliicii now remained, a-, C’onnt Seluuivnlow had pointed 
out, concerned iJ.ulakshnn ainl W akli.tn. In our opinitin, liisttuical facts proved tliat 
these countries weic umier tin* tlomin.ilkm of the Sovereign of ('abul, ami we liav<‘ 
acknowdedged as much in ])ublic ilt>euments ; that, with nrganl to Ihc i‘xpedilit)n to 
Khiva, t'ounl SchuuvaUiw' was awaie that Ia>rd Northbrot>lv had given the st longest 
atUice It) tlie Khan to ct)m])ly willi the reasonahle vlemamls oi the Finiivror, aiul it liic 
e\pc<lition were uiniertaken and c.arricd «)Ut wdth the object arnl wdtliin tlic limits 
tle.sciibed by (,’ounL Schouvahiw, it would meet with no remonstiance frtini Her 
Maji.'Sly’s I itjvernmenl, but it would undoubtedly excite public allenlion, ainl make the 
settlement of the boundary of Afghanistan more important for the objivt which both 
C’loveinmenls ha<.l in view, vi.'.. , jieacc in Central Asia, and good relations between the 
two countries. 

As to coming to a <leci.sion at an early date, it appeared to me desirable, inasmuch 
as it would bear a different aspect if arrived at in the .spirit with whicdi both (iovern- 
iiicnts were actuated, and not complicated by po.ssible discussions raised in the Jlrilish 
rarliament. 

I concludcil by telling Count .Schouvalow that I knew the confidence wliich w'as 
placed in liim by the Frnperor, and that 1 felt sure that my colleagues wouki agree with 
me in ap[)reciati:ig hi.s visit to I'ngland, as a gratifying proof of the eminently con- 
ciliatory and friendly spirit with which the Kmpeior desired to settle without ilelay the 
(pieslion at issue. I am. cvc. 

(Signed) GKAXVH.LK. 
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N'\ 4. -V'vKK in L.»i:n A. 

Mv 1 nKI», 

II'T Maic-'t V t r.mont li;ivo alti‘nli\cly llu* L^laUMiu;nts :ui«i 

iiunls cuntaiiu'il in I’l inco ( ’much.ikow'.'^ dc'-j-.itvh oi liu- , .I'n Pvi.cjnl K'r, aivl the 
th.tt .I'.'cnmjiaiiic'.l ii, wbicii woic rommuniraii-d to me* liv llio IvU'^si.in Ambassadorial 
ibi.* ^ .ih ncLa-mbcr, and lo \our Kxctdlcncy by l'rint\- I *.)i ichakow on llic J91I1 oi ib.il 
month. 

lltr M s t i ovi.‘i nmt.nl oli-lly n-i-ooni/i*, in die Irank ;\n<! iiit-ndly IcMins of ll1.1l 

iicsj'auh^ llie same sj'iiil ol li iendiinc.-s as that in whii h, by my ihsp.ili li vil the i7ili ol 
1 de->iii-‘d lo eoiivi y ilnoiij^h your Kvcclb iu’y to the Russian ( '.ov erninent ihe 
vie-as of thal o' Ifer 'd.ije.sty m ri-i^anl lo the line <»1 liouiul.Aiy claimed by Sliere Ah, the 
KuKo o! Calml, I »r hi:, poss.i, scions oi Afsthanist.iii. 

Her .Majesty's t i* .veriiinent .see ailh much sattslaelion that, as iet;ards the ]>rinci]ial 
j'.irl oi tl’.at line, the Impeiial i io\ erninenl i.s willinj^ to actjuiesce in the ehum ol Sluae 
Ali, aral they rely oa llte I'rieiidly reelinj;s id the IMnj'.eror vvlien they lay before him, a.s I 
n.'AV iii'.ttiji.l voar I-M'd 'ej.ey to do, a renewial .st;iteinenl of the jpoimds on >vhuh they 
eo.'j.si.lci- .>heie Ali’:, ehoni lo the rmnainiler ol tin* liiu* (»f boundary referred to in my 
de-.j>.U(:h e>t the 17th ol tlclolnr, to be well ft>niidMl. 

I'he o]»a( -.l.ife I in I’linee I Jortehakow di-pateh ap|>ly to that 'part of Shere Ah’s 

eh' an > wliirh would C’ 'inj)i i.v,e the }irovinr.e t»f IhulaKshai; willi its ilej>endenl district oi 
\\ .’dd'.an witliin tlie Aijph.oi .‘state. Tlie fm]ierial ( iovernment tonlend thal tlie piovince 
oi Ihidak'-liaii wi’h it.s de} eiidency, not liavine; been toim.dly ineoi porat ed into llu* t< rri- 
loreN t,( .Mieie .-Mi, i-, in,t leeiiimately any portion of tlu* Afghan St. lie, 

I'o ihi' 111! M.iie-ty^ ( ioveiijiiienl reply th il llu- .\nieei i-i t'alnd having .ittaiiuMl by 
eoiicpre.'i llu- .,ovetei!.MUy over Radal sh.in, aiul htiving reeeiveii in the most formal manner 
llie ■.ubnii.-,.‘,’ioii oi the chief' and j)iople oi tlia! piovima.*, had die tight lo im}»ose U])on il 
.lUeh a hnin oi ( ’io\ ernniert .e-, he might think best ad.ipled to the po.-vition <)f aflalr.s at die 
litne. In llu: e\etci.se of this npht he apjioinied a I .ocal t’.overnor, .and he consented 
i: \p'-iiiiient.dl)- fo rt I 1 i\t: u li\t.d piuiioii of the ie\enues of tlu: country, instead of taking 
iijaii! lii.'ij^eli it 1 gi !)..r.d lin.nu'ial and other nibtiinistraiion. l>ui tlu- Ameev cx}ues.->ly 
rc'.i rved to himsell llu* right of ree.oiisiderint; tin’-; arrangement, which was, in the first 
inslani.e, made only for oiie year, of al any litne subjei.’ling Ikulakshan lo the direct 
f iovernment <if ('abul, .intl of amalgarn.aiing the levennes llurctd' with the general revenue 
of ihe Afghan. Sl.iU-. Her M.ij'-siy’s (ioveinmeni cannol perceive anything in llu‘.se lir- 
cuinstaiu’es caleiilated lo weaken llu; crlainrs of Sliere All lo ihe a.bsolule sovereignly of 
r*a<laksli;ni. 'riu* confpie.sl and 'iibinissioii of the I’rovince were coinjtlele ; and it 
cannot leasonably be urged that any experimental form of ad mini.sl ration which die 
Ameer, vvidi die .iel;n->wledged tight td .sovereignty, might think fit lo iinpo.'.e on Liadak- 
slian, cannol possibly dl.^omnect tlu* provinr.c from the genera! territories soulli of the 
Oxus, the .sovereignly of w'hich the Rusisi.in (Iovernment ha^ without hesitation recognizetl 
to be vesicd in tht; Ameer of Cabal. 

Her Maje’.ly's (do vein men l have not failed to imlice in porlitjiis of the statements of 
the Ru.ssian ( IcA'ernmeiil to wldeh I am m>w replying, that its (jbjeetioii to admitting 
lladakshan aiul Wakhaii lo be under the sovereignly of Shere AH is re.slecl in pa it on an 
exincssed apprehension le.st their ineoi poration with the remainder of .Afghanistan should 
lend to disturb llie peace of Central A.sia, and .specifically should operate a.s an encourage- 
iiicnt to ihe Anicer to extciul his [Jo.isessions> al the expense of die neighbour ing couniries. 

I alluded, in my de.^-patcli of the 17th of October, to the succe.s.' wdiich had attended tlie 
recommendations made lo die Ameer "by the Indian (iovernment lo iidupl the j^olicy 
which had produced flie iiujst beneficial result:-; in the establi.shmcnt of [leace in coimliies 
where it ha*d iTeeii long unknown ; and Her Majesty’s (iovernmeni see no reason lo sup- 
pose that similar results would not follow on the like recommendalions. -Her .Majesty's 
Cjovcrnmcnt wall not fail* to impress upon the Ameer in the strongc.sl terms tlu; advan- 
tages which are given to him in the recognition by (ireat Jlritain and Ku.s.sia of the boun- 
daries which he claims, and of the consequent obligation upon him f*o abr^lain from any 
aggre.ssioTi on hi.s part, and Her Majesty’s < iovernmeni wjll coniituie to exerci.se dieir 
influence in the .same direction. 
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Hit J .ovi riHiiLiit c:inn<A however l)u! feel lliat, if U;uiak>han and Wakhan, 

wliidi they consider tlie \nii:er justly to deem to l)e part of territories, lie assumed ])y 
Knglanil r*r Kusda, or hy one or either of thi*m, to he wh'diy iiidependeiu of Ids authority, 
ll.e Ameer nd'dil It lemptctl Ir) assert his claims hy arms; lluit jTThaps in that ease 
Hukhaia imY;hl seek an o])ji«>rtunily of acquiring districts too weak of thtaiiselves to resist 
lire Aft;haii Stale : ami that thus the peace of fJential Asia woidd l)e disturbed, and occa- 
sion td\rn for i|uesli(»Ms between ( beat Jbiiain and Russia, whicli it is on every account 
so dc'-irnble to avoid, and which Her Majesty’s ( iovernment ft;el .sure would l)c as dis- 
tasteful to lire linj)erial Government as to tiiemselves. 

Her Majesty’s Government therefore hope that the Imperial (.'lovcinment, wrii^hint^ 
these consiilerations disjjassionalcly, will corn ur in the reeoj^nilion which they have made 
f)l .Shere Ali’s rij^hts, as stated in my de.spate}i of October, .ind by so doii.j; put an end to 
the wild speculations, so calculated lo distract thi. minds of Asiatic races, that there is 
.some rnarkctl disai^recnienl betweiai linijland and Kussia. on which the)’ may build hoja -; 
of i-iirryin^ out tlieir border feuds for purposes of self-a^iTandi/ement. 

Her IMa'n'sty's Government congratulate themselves on the ])ros|ieet of a ilel'initi* ^i ltle- 
meiit as between the two ( 'lovernments of the i|uestion of the boundaries of .\ hdinnislaii, 
the rletails of which have been so lonp; in discu'^sion. 

\'our J'Acellenc)’ will icad and i;ive a copy of this despatcli to Prince Goitthakow. 

I am, v\c. 

(.Si<;ncd) GRANX'ILl.i:. 

No. 5. - l*UJN('K ( lOk iril.VKOW 10 (.OtN'f llKI \.NO\\. — (t o M M T \ I ( A'l I- h 'H ► RAI:!. 
(iUANVIl.kK i:V Cot:\'l RkPNMAV, Fl MRrAKV 5.) 

( 7 >/?;/. 4 /// v/.) 

. A/. /Vfer.Anir >/i, /, 7 /rnary 1S7 V 

M. i.K Lkm t i:, 

Loid Auj^ustus Loftus has communicated to me the r<‘ply of llcr Kritannic 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State to our dc.spatch on (’entral .\sia. of the ipth of 
1 )eci:mber. 

I enclose a copy of this docimient. 

We sec w ith satisfaction that the I'lni^lisli l.'abinet continues to 'pursue m those parts 
the same object ns i.iurselves, that of eiisurinj; lo them peace, and, iar a.s j^ossible, 
tranrpiillity. 

riie tliver^ence which existed in out views was with regard lo the frontiers as.signed to 
the dominions of Shere Ali, 

The Rnglish (’abinet irrchrde.s withiir them Radakshan and Wakhan, which, according 
to our views, enjoyed a certain independence. Considering the dilliculty e.xjjcrieiiccd in 
establisliing the facts in all their detaiks in those distant parts, considering tlie greater 
facilities which the iJrilish Government possesses for collecting jrrecise data, and, alrove 
all, consiileiing our wi-h not to give to this cprestion of tleiail greater importance than is 
due to it, we do not refuse to accejrl the line of boundary laid down by I'.rrgland. 

We are the more inclined to this act of courte.sy a.s the luigli.sh Government engages 
In Use all her influence with Shere Ali, in order lo induce him to maintain a peaceful 
altitude, as well as to insist on his giving up all measures of aggression or further con- 
quest. This influence is indisputable. It is based not only on the material and moral 
ascendancy of I'ngland, but akso on the .subsidies for which Sliere Ali is indebted lo her. 
Such being the case we .'^ee in this assurance a real guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

Your Kxcellcncy will have the goodness to iiiakc this declaration to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of Stale, and to give him a cojjy of this despatch. 

We are convinced that faml Granville will perceive in it a fresh proof of the value 
which our august Master attaches lo the maintenance and consolidation of the most 
friendly relations with the Government of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Receive, &c. 

, (Signed) (iORTCHAKOVV. 
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Bv John A. (ikw. 

[.ato Surgeon to ilis I li;;luu<s, the Ainif. 

"I nA'i Afjj^haiiistan has, (.liiriiii;' the last ten y(*ars, made. 
consiiU rahle strides towards civilization, ihe.n-. can, 1 think, 
b(! no doiila in tlie minds of tlios<‘. wlio h;i\ e had the (>|)por- 
tunily <'f colleclino sufficient fads upon whiclt to base an 
i)[)inion. And th.it this proi^^ress li.is been entirely due to 
that remarkable Ih-ince who is now occu]>yin!:^ the throne 
ol' A fj^hani-^lan Amir .\bdunMlnn.in-- reijuin.'s but little 
proof. 

W’e havi' only to compare the coitdition of the country 
and the “ bent ” of the pi.'ople at th<; piatsent time with 
the.ir contlition a few years back, to brint; out, in a very 
clear litjht, the civilizing elfect of a far-stating, strong man’.s 
pi.irsonality. 

x\mir Abdurrahman is absolute .intocrat of Afghani.stan. 
Ilis is now the (jnly influence that has any lasting effect 
upon the jieople. There is no I’rit.ss to guiile public 
opinion. I Im influence and ptiwer of the Priests has betm 
enormousl) curtailed. 'The chief Priest th(; Khani Mullah 
Khan, himself — ^though treated with respect by I li.s High- 
ness the Amir, has .scarcely more power, nor does he receive 
a greater shari: of attention, th.in one of the minor civil 
magistrates. 'The opinion of the Amir, delivered in open 
durbar, is the key-note from which all the tunes are played. 
It is caught up by the Chamberlains, the court officials and 
pages ; it reaches the Bazaars ; and soon the people join in 
the chorus. It is woe to the man who utters a discordant 
note ; people look at him’ bewildered and draw out of his 
neighbounhood. Attention is directed to him and unless he 
alter his note he is — dismissed from the choir. 

The Amir is chief of the powerful Durani tribe. This 
tribe has been from time immemorial more tolerant and 
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more civilized llian any of the other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
and from it the native rulers of the country have been 
invariably drawn. When we consid(;r the Amir’s marvel- 
lous pcrstmal iniluencc, we can but sec it is a hajiijy thing 
that his leaning is towards civilization and justice. 'That it 
is so. can be shown. 

What was the condition of the country, no further back 
than the time of his grandfather, Amir idost Muhammad, 
the great Amir— Amir-i-Kabir — as the .''\fghans called 
him ? Dost Muhammad was Amir of thii Kabul province ; 
Herat was htdd independently by Shah Mahmiul, brother 
of Shah Shujah ; and Kandahar by Ramdil, broth(;r <'f 
Host Muhammad. 'Phis was in 1*^35. d'hese chii;fs wt;re 
constantly intriguing with Persia anfl Ru.ssia ; and their 
conflicting intt:rests and personal jealousies brought thi; 
country into a condition so unsettled as to be little better 
than Anarchy. W^ar, and, in its train, robbery and murder 
were so constantly carried on, that it was most un.safe. for 
even Afghans, and ([uite impossible for foreigner.s. to travel 
from one city to another. So .suddenly did fighting break 
out, that when travelling one found oneself in danger of 
falling into the thick of it. Caravans — such as ventured to 
start — made long and wearisoim; detours to avoid battlc;- 
fields. The more savage of the Afghan tribes delighted in 
nothing more than the. chances thus offered of unpuni.shed 
highway robbtuy and murder. 

About the year 1850, Dost Muhammad succeeded in 
annexing Turkestan ; and in 1854, he managed to evict 
Ramdil from Kandahar. Meanwhile, in Herat, Shah 
Kamran succeeded his father Mahmud ; and at his death 
came his minister Yar Muhammad. The Persians at once 
advanced and took Herat ; and this, Herat being the “ Key 
of India,” necessitated British interference. Sultan Jan, 
brother of Dost Muhammad was put in possession. He 
died in 1862 ; and there were many claimants, each of 
whom appealed to Persia. Dost Muhamm,ad therefore 
advanced with an army, besieged and took Herat. This 
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was his last act, lor he died in his camp a tew days after. 
Whiles 1 Jost Muhammad was on tlie throne it was allowable 
in Kabul to rex ile and curse the IJrilisli op»enl\' : and though 
as a successful warrior, with Idulf, hearty maniuas and a 
Iret; accessibility to Ids people, hi‘ was a popular monarch, 
n(‘verth<*less there was not a single ac t lui did which in ai^y 
way increased the material ])rosperity of his jx-c.ijdc^ To 
us(^ the words oi* a sl^illc cl and indi^latiLial )lc: obserxaa* oi 
facts, 1 )r. llctllew, of whom oiu* still he.irs much in Kabui : 

Host M uliaanmad, duriuL: his lone* rei^^n, did nothin^- lo 
improx'c ihci condition or advaiu^e tlie donu^stic wc'llare of 
his [lecjple ; nor did la* intrculuc'e a siniL;lc.‘ measure ol general 
i)enelil to liis country. 1 br kept it a close: borouL^di of 
Islam, stati(.)n:iry in the: ii^noraiK c: of the middle ao(‘S, and 
[.'ervadc'd with tlie reli^ic.ius bii^'otry of that period ; and, to 
the close ol his life, he defendc:(.l tliat jiolicy as the only one 
\vher<*by lo neiintain tin- inde[jendencf', ol the: country, 
llis ercal merit is that he: had the sense: to perccave his 
own intercest in tlie Uritish alliance* ; and he rc'aped the 
fruits ol his <^oc)d jud^incnt, in the ultimate cainsolidalion ol 
his kinj^dom. lUil lie was a barbarian nc:verth(‘less.” 

Attc:iUion lias k»(.:en drawn to a certain resemblancti exist- 
inc; between Amir AbeJurrahman and Idost Muhammad. 
Tlie l ion. Cj. N, Curzon, spcxikini; at the Society of Arts on 
Feb. 15th, remar^.ed that the Amir se<‘mc:d to ]K)ssc*ss some 
of the strone^cst characteristics of his erandlalher, Dost 
Muhammad. Without doubt this is so ; and one may add 
that, to the strong character ot' Dc^sl Muhammad, Amir 
x^bdurraliman unites a high degree of education and con- 
siderable stores of information,- -scientific, artistic, and 
oene*raI,- acquired from books, from conversation and from 
observation during his travels. To the simple manners 
and free hospitality of Dost Muhammad he adds a dignity 
and a kiiidJy courtesy of manner most remarkable in a man 
of his strong passions and in one who is constantly sur- 
rounded with adulation and flattery. He is readily accessible 
to his people ; and even when suffering from the pangs of 
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j^out, he will listen patiently to the petitions of the poorest 
of his subjects, and t;iv'e rapid thouj^h just judgment in the 
cases hrouj4^ht before him. 

And nenv as to the measures he has taken to civilize his 
people and advance them in prosperity : — 

f liglnvay-robbery and murder are no lonifcr common in 
the country ; nor is murder or theft in the towns. Knglish- 
meii — I’'crinoIiis — havi; been, for the last si.x or seven 
years, travelling constantly betweam Kabul and Iksshawur ; 
and never has then; Ijeen the slightest attem])t to injun*. or 
annoy them. Indeed for myself I may say that at every 
halting-place the villngcas brought tlieir sick for me to 
attend to and 1 went among them freely, unarmed and 
unguarded. 'I'hat tin; .Amir should have used drastic 
measures to bring the dis<;ased state of the country into 
a condition nearer api)roaching health was without doubt 
nec(!ssary . mild mcasim;s would have lietm mlsiincU^rstood, 
and completely disn'.garded. Tlu; savage tribc;s who 
haunted certain parts of the highways and gave rise to 
such bywords as “ the valley i)f death ” — the name given 
to a certain dip in the road between Tash Kurghan and 
Mazar-i-Sherif in Turkestan — were cather kil-led by the 
Amir’s troops, captured and executed, or di.spersed. I 
remember when I was in hlazar-i-Sherif, in i8qo. it was 
necessary to send to Kabul for two extra compoutnlers or 
di.spen.sers ; and the two men— one a Kabuli and the other 
a I lindostani- - rode unattended the whole distance in .safety. 
They had but one pistol between them, and that was un- 
leaded ; — they had no powder. 

Again, should a Kabuli wish to start business fur himself 
and not have sufficient money, he has but to apply to the 
Amir, who will, for a certain number of years, lend him a 
sum sufficient for his purposes, and this without interest. 
One day having occasion to visit His Ilighne.ss I found 
him in the west gardens of the Erg Palace. He was 
seated in an arm-chair under a somewhat gorgeous awning ; 
officers and pages were grouped round him ; and, away 
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out in the pardon, thtiro were drawn up sovcral companies 
of soldi(.-is, yoiinii^ men and lads. perhai)s ^^00 in number. 
After 1 was seatei .1 and the usual salutalic-ns had i)assed, 
llis Highness callcil my attention to the lines of men. He 
said, “ 'riu^st; men arct to be soldiers in my army. They 
ari^ all sons of gentlemen --men t>f position and wealth ; 
and sticli is the condition of Afghanistan that then* is not 
oiKt of them who can read or wriu;. I am talucatin^ tluan 
so that at least they shall be abU; to do tin’s. I'lehtin^ the) 
will not need to l<‘arn." 

rile, edueatifinal inlliieiice on the Alihans, ol the Amir’s 
Kabul workshops must b<; and is immense : and that it 
is chielly lor this reason that the Amir has started the 
sho[)s, se(mis to uk' clear. I'hey cost him vast sums of 
money, far in e\cx;ss of the return : indetxl I have heard 
him .say that the only department that jjaid him was the 
mint. 1 le knows perleclly that he can buy war material at 
a far less cost atid of better quality than he can produce, 
it in his shoi>s ; and he. knows bette-r than anyone that 
.Afohanisl.ui never was and ni;ver can be sell-sup[)ortin;4. 
It must always deixmtl more or less uiion one of its power- 
ful neighbours ; so that although he may have the machinery 
and thci workmen to produce; rille.s, cartridges, .shells and 
cjuns, he must get the material of wdiich thf;se are made, 
or money to pa)' his way, from baigland or Russia. He 
r:ould not h<ipe to be indeperulenl of both. y\nd yet it 
has been, for ) <;ar.s, his desire to start a w’orkshoi) in Kabul. 
Hbviou.sly therefore his only reason for building the work- 
shops and buying costly machin(;ry must be for the moral 
c;ffect it has upon his p(;ople. 

The natives work in great numbers in the shops, being 
taught by the; linglish engineers who have, from lime to 
time, been in the service of his Highness, and by the 
Hindostahi. wy/V/rA who have been introducetl from Lahore 
and Bengal. 

Not only is war material produced in the workshops but 
various handicrafts are praetksed there. One body of men 
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ai*e Icalher-work, — copying TCnglish and Russian 

bools of various kinds, making saddles and bridles, belts 
and cartridge-pouches, portmanteaux and mul(*-trunks. 
'I'hen there arc the workers in wood, — from thos(t who 
manage the steam-saws to those who product; beautiful 
carved work for cabin(;ts and chairs. There are workers 
in brass, — making vases, candelabra, tloor-haiulk's, lamps, 
and many other things, both useful and ornamental, d'here 
is another department where they produce tin-ware — j)Ots, 
pans and cans. The most artistic are perha[;s tin; workers 
in silver. 'They make, for the Amir or thi; .Sultana very 
beautiful things, — cups, beakers, beautifully-embossed tea- 
pots, dagger and sword handles, and scal.>bards. Their work, 
however, is at prt^seut rarely original. The Amir shows 
them a drawing, or gives them a good English model to 
co^jy from. 

T*' v'erything European is fa.shionabl(; now in Kabul, au<I 
European clothing has become more universally worn 
by the Kabulis than it u.sed to be even at the time I 
entered the service of the Amir, some five years ago. 11 is 
Highness, th(;refore, finding that his tailors, though they 
understood the shape of European garments, had not 
mastered the difficulties of “ fit,” sent for an English tailor 
to teach them. Classes were held on the .subject in the 
workshops and demonstrations given, with the result that 
such ol the Kabuli tailors who attended greatly imprtived 
in their system ot “ cutting ” and obtaintxl much better 
prices in the Bazaars. One day the Amir desired me to 
start an Art class in Kabul, and for my first pupils he sent 
the five chief artists <jf the country. They, at first, drew 
in the usual cramped native style ; but soon they acejuired 
a freer and more correct manner of drawing. One of the 
men showed talent as a draughtsman of no mean order, and 
I hope one day to have the opportunity of publishing some 
of his work. It would be impossible for me to enumerate 
all the different kinds of work carried on in the shops ; but 
I think I have said enough to show that the educational 
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effects of the \vorksho[)S must he immense. "There are. 
some thousand or fifu^cn hiindn'.d men at work in them ; 
they ot coursf‘ scatter to their homos at ni^ht and carry the 
vvonderhil sttnies of all th(!y sc'.e and i\a lo thi ir frit'.nds. In 
fact the: most i)(»[)ular soni^' of the day is one* ch'pictintl’ the 
life of a lad in the shops. It is suppos<.;d to he sung by the 
mother ; it ends, however, som(‘whai signilicantly hy the 
workman Ix'ing caught in tin* machiiuu'y and kilUul. Oiw 
must remember that tins (slucational system cU civilizing is 
being carri(*d on amcjnga race of men who have l.)(‘(‘n known 
hitherto simply as iighttn's, ro!)lM*rs, semi-savagi‘s, ami wlu), 
unlike so many (d the races ^)f India, have shown but little, 
if any sign tliat they were (:ai)able ol being convert(*d int(^ 
usedul producers. When I say linally that the Amir offers 
prizes, and of coiisidc:rable wilue, for the l)est or most 
original work, produced either in tlu* sliops or ('ls(*where, 
it will b<.t (Sisil}' understoo^l how much he has at Iieart 
the desire* to advance his pec^ple. in knowledge and 
civilization. 



THK INDi: rENDKXT AFGHAN OR PATAN 

TRIBES. 

Bv H. G. Raxkr'iv 

(l.ate 3rd Rcgl., Humhay X. I.)- 

'I'liK (laiii^er from the Durand arranoeincnt with the ..Amir 
is, that the Indian Govmnment may continue to coerce the 
independent Afi^rhan trib(;s, under the name of “ Pathans,” 
by su[iposin_ir them to bi; a non-Afghan raect, as has liitherto 
been the case. d'his misconct:ption will eventually be, 
more injurious to us than to the Af'^hans. P'or if we ntally 
want to see a stroni^- Afghan government, the Afghiins 
must bi^ under the rule; of the Amir of the Afghans ; and 
every effort should lie made, not to alicaiate the oldctst 
Afghan tribes from him, but rather to aid him in bringing 
them under his rule. It has ever been the great weakness 
of the Afghans that they have not been in .accord one with 
iinother. riK.'ir poet, tin; Khatak chief, Khush-hal Khan, 
says in one of his heart-stirring poems 

“ If lIk' tliik’K’iit iriln-.s WDulil Init '-.iipimrl gdcli oilu r, 

Kint;-, woiilil li:i\c to luiu in pn>stiali«>n (lie in.*’ 

The ancient people known to history under the general 
name of Afghans call themselves J'lts hldnali as well as 
.\fghiins : but those Afghan tribes, who, nearl) seven cen- 
turies ago, migrat<.;d from the south-western part of their 
original countr)-, and are now located on, and north of. the 
river of Kfibul, east of the meridian of Jalal-abad, change 
their name into Puk' hidnah, and Puk' litun, and the name of 
their language from Pus hlo to J^uk' hfo. This is the only 
difference; betwt;en them. Those Afghans or J^us' htduah 
dwelling nearest to India on and west of the Indus, are 
also known! J,as “Patans”; but there is no more difference 
between an Afghan, a Pus’htiin, or a Patfm than between 
a Grecian, a Greek, or a man of Greece. Most Europeans, 
however, have got hold of the idea that the name Patan 
(or “ Pathan ” as it is commonly w-ritten), refers to a 
totally different nice ; but it does not, unless they mean 
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the clt;S(:i;ntlanls oi those l’iit;ins or ^Xfj^linns who si.'ttlotl in 
India itself, during; the; time of tlie Al^lifin rulers t»t llin- 
diistfin — (from i^.-n A.n. to 152(1 a. n., and from 1540 to 
1555 A.o.) who intermarrieil with the Muhammadans ol 
Imlia ami who are vulgarly known liy the. name ot R<.)hilahs 
as wi.'U as I’aliins ; liut who centuries aL;o had. for thi; most 
part, ci'ased to sjieak the J\'ts'///o or .\feh:in laneiia^i*. 
riiesc; so-called I’aUins, however, are not in ijutestion .at all, 
hut only the real I’at.-ins or Afeh.-itis who inhabit their 
original and true country “1111; A fL^h.-lnist.-ln. " as explained 
further on. .\.s for Uohilah, this merely means “moun- 
taineer ’ aiul comes from the term “ Roll,’ which is apiilied 
to, a still more extensive tract, strelcliinp" Irom.and inchiilino- 
Swj’iL and i’anj-korah (.lowai to .Siwi (.Si'bi), in one ilireetion, 
and Irom 1 [asan-i-’.\l)i.!;il to Kandah.-ir in ihe other. It 
refers to the iitoiiuloiii tracts as distinct from llu; plains ol 
thi: 1 )erah-jat fartht r east, indeed, “ Roh " is a corruption 
of “ Koh ’’ sienilvino mountain or mountain ranoe.* 

Mount-.Stuart Idphinstone, w'i'.o was the lirst to o;ive us 
an account of this famous people ami ol their country, makes 
no dilTenmce what(.;ver betwemi Pus’hl.inah, Afobiins, or 
I’atiins, because no dilierencc wliatever (s\i.sls.l 

,\t the. jiresent tlay w<! understand by “ Afghanistiin,” 
the territorit's under the sway of the Afohj'm Anu'r, which 
is a vast extent of counti ) , embnicintj a oreat [xirt of the 
emijire of the; famous 'Turk Sultan, Mahmud of Clhazni. 
Of this, “ ///c Afj^lianistan ” is but a small portion. It is 
for attempting to consolidate his rule by brinj;injj; under his 
sway the remaining, and principal, [)art of "the'’ Afghfm- 
isuin respecting which so little is known, that the Ikirakzi 

^ ll ])artly lo Oic way in which Mirvcy Oii'iccr-i, wlio have iid spct'ial 

l.now’le-tkjc tjf Afj^hans, (haw up llu-ir acoiunis throuj^h Ihcit 1 1 inhuslain' oHirial^, oi 
native iiilcrprctcis. Il is hy such rc]-<»rls that the Indian ( iuvcrnincnl is led astray. Xo 
/'topic or Irih'.s lohitlCiUtr spcal: hto as (heir mot he tofii^i/i but lohat arc Patous or 

^•i/j/htifis^ both ZL'anis bcttij^ synoftynioits. (See my “ApA.v on .tji^hiini.yt/m, ’etc., pap,«- 
4S2 for an iUustYalion of this.) 

t I may inenli(/n tlial fmjn the time I entered the service nf the ‘Mhand <dd ('oni- 
pany, ' fifty years a^o, 1 alway.'. took a j^reat interest in all thini;'. Af^lian, and for nujre 
than thirty years I liavc Iteen collecting the materials for a history of that people, which I 
am now preparing for the l^res«i. 
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Af^ln'in Aim’r, ’Abcl-ur-Rahnuin Kh;'m. our friend and ally, 
wa-' only lately threatenf.;d with a military force by his 
British protectors, as though hc! were invading a foreign 
territory. 

rile, .'Amir is in a most difficult position, confronting an 
enemy who has been jjerniitted to appropriate a large tract 
ol his best territory on the v<;ry glacis of his country’s 
natural fortress in the north-west, to thre atem Iliratatall 
times, and to intrigue with the descenilants <>f the Alugh.al 
ninti^s or I f a'jdrahs (the I’ersian translation of the 'Turkish 
'These are the diiscendants of the military cokuiists. 
located in these parts by the Mughal invailers, after they 
had destroyed ne.irly ail thi^ T.ijik or Persian po[)iilation. 
'These I lazarahs were- never very obiaiient, c^ven te, their own 
Mughal rulers, much less to the Persians and Afghans who 
saicccedetl. "The upshot has been a .scrrioiis n;bellion which 
went on for some considerabli; time, aiul is, perhaps, not yet 
coin[jletely crushed. There can jn; little doubt that this out- 
break was in some way connected with Muscovite tactics. 

On tin* otht'.r side of “the Afghfinistfm,” the Amir has a 
friend or protector, who assists him with much nuniey ami 
more advictg but who may find it convenient, when the Pfitnir 
question comes to the front, to abandon him, as was ^lune 
at the time ol the unprovoked outrage at Panj-l)ih, when 
the Russians were alloweil to approiiriate the north-western 
parts of Maimanah and Indakhi'ul (Andkhui) as also the 
greater [lart (.>f the Ikidghais district ; for the Indi.in 
tiovernment was hand-tied by a party Government at 
home which shifts with every election.* 

'This friend and protector, who .so much desires to see “ a 
strong Afghfuiistfin,” very lately has done even more to 
weaken the Afghfm State. Our Indian executive being 
dubious as to who are “Afghans” and who are “ Patfms,” 

’• I Ikivc* nu iiiviyini; lluiL the will endeavour lo .sci/.e .llirat on Ihg 

very Jii>d i>i)[K)rlunily, treaty or no treaty ; tlie proceed ing.s on the I’ami'rs are j>artly in- 
teiitled to ddvert attention iVoin their preparaiion.s for llirat. lly L4> Tlad^diafs to 

them, Nve have enahleil them to .'strike at llirat at a moment\ notice. 2\early every 
enemy in the pa>t win? eiuertained desijrn.^ upon llirat made hi.s pieparatioms for a.shailin^ 
it in the J^:id^hai^> di'itrict. 
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have nol ceas(xh tor \a*ars past, from (‘iicroacliin^ upon that 
very Afj^luinistfui, ami from coercing' peact^ible and inde- 
[Kmdent Afol^ifm trll)es who had oiviai no offenca^. by callint;' 
n[)on them “ to coimi in.”'^ 

This me.a[is allowiiiL; themselvi‘s to !)e annexed a^^ainst 
ilua’r will, becausti tlie Amir's frii.nil aiul proUxtor wants 
ilu^ir coimtry> which that friend's [)olitical oftlccrs will nol 
admit to bt* “ ihc .\f^hanist:in/’ and thca'efore cliangt^ its 
n.nno, say, t(^ “Ibaiisii I >iiau nis ian." In case of re- 
lusniL^ to “ coim* in, ' tlu:se true Alt^h/ms are compelled to 
do ‘^o by shot and shell, or at tlu‘ [>oinl (^f the ba3a)net, as 
in the case, ol "'Ihc htrbu/cnf /H^pithihou of ihc Zhoh ra/fcyf' 
\vli(^sti lurbii](.mc( i consisted in desiriiiL; to ke.e[) ns out ol 
tile V(‘ry truest Afi^han country. 

riu: ((.^llowine are. sonu: e.xtracls Irom lh(; letters ol an 
eye.' witne ss in tlu: lirst “ Zhob valK^y I A'pialition '' an 
ollice.r pr<!S(.‘ni with the. force, publishcel in a leadino' l.,ondon 
paper, ( )ctob(.:r i st, iSS.j. rin^ lorce. emjjloyed consisted 
of two lAuropttan KegirneiUs, one luiropean Ideld Battery, 
one Native! Mtnintuin J»a.tie:ry, three! st[uadrons of Cavalry, 
live Kc!i,;inK!nis of Native Infantry, besid(!s Bion<.;ers and 
Sap[>ers and Mim rs. ddie writer says : 

" 'Mk j‘!an :nnl mu- likcl}' l«> !h- :m1Ik‘ic<I i.^ llial should ^i> due nmlh 

Inon In j(. {■ Sinalhiii *) i-iiii t the /.lioh v.illey by Aiiainhar, .sUiyiiii^ then* enouidi tt) 

d«i ail)' lu-ce.'.^ary ,'rid ha* Mil vt:y [uirpnsc^- . . . \Vc Inst t iileud /hol» territ«ay 

that do) ; hul tin: /v. ///.'• ul ihi* villaj^e i// and we iu>t all ucces-aiy .-Ujiplie-j ol ^raiii, 

<in jiaynienl. Tlie a day I wa- «jn rear tniard, aiul flioui;}i ihe actual ni.iH'li was 
• udy 12 Ol 1 owiri” to llu- <'aniel.'> Iiavint; to make a //-'A?///' o\ «.-i- a /.Wi^/and down 

.i ^leej) 1 did mil lu.-t into L.unp till p.iii. from eai ly moriiiiiLp any 

n- :afii t'ii o/'CO'tlioN hitn inirtidni, *liey could nol have re.'.i'.led allackin^ our h.i^j^a^e 
li.T-in, wluc'Ii extended for some nides ; ami \ve IkuI only a troop <.)f cavalry, and two tjr 
three conijianies ol infantry to pKitect them. . . . tJn 'J'ne^day, the October, we 

tui ned <lue West and innr(;]u.d Jiloiu^ the valley to «)ur ]iieseni eampinij i^round, passinjr 
numerous \ illage.'k and iiuul forts. 'J’he first nij.;ht we _i;ol sujiplies on payment from a 
village near here ; but, owing to .->ome mali/cs who promi.-eil to ronit in having failed to 
do so, ])ermis>Nion was giviai to ioof ; and W'c sent out regular parlies, nndrr offircrs^ to 
bring in grain, Xc.t All the villages had been deserted excepting the one mentioned as 

* “Coming in ' in former limes meant persuasion by liribery ; it now implies com- 
pulsion by sjaiighter. 

t It should be understood tliat these people just cultivate sufficient for their rnvn sup- 
port, and when compelled to furnish supplies, even on jjaynient, to some b,ooo troops, 
and the same number or more of camp followers, they are deprived of about half a year's 
supplies for themselves, and that is much the same as if their crops haj been devoured by 
locusts. 
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u-.. IIi.rf, in tiic t:vL‘nin«^, lliero was a ili.-^j^raceful scene of /oofitip^^ owin^' to 
sj>ino //aZ/Vv Ar'/i’v of thf Politiral [lialucln's probaMy, invelernle eiuMiiies t>f the 

Atj^han^J, ivho an- i'/TP^or hlack^^itaftis than the /'athan.^y having contrary I o order, gone 
into ilu* V illcigc Id Zee/. The other native followiTs in camp, (ant.ying perini^ision Itad 
1>ecn given to (Id f I Ik- writer liiinseH says it had Wrjt t'iTen and that looting.;- parlies, 
under oflK'ers, had l)e('n sent out], iloeked in ami earned dII everytliing lliey eoiihl lay 
llieir hamU on, ervv/ dri/^fi/iip t/.dhini; off the 7 voj/icn ! \ native Regiment liad to 

turn out and clear tin* village . . . hut I pitied tin* j>Di>r folk much, w’lio had lr»i*>ted to 
u ami who, f»f course, cannot under.'.tand the rtrason for .^uch changes (.)f liealmeiil. . . , 
Still I am disgusted with our treatment of frontier lril>es, and l)elieve that, just because 
w«^ want to find a go()d route to (.'‘andahar from the Ihinjali and sei uiar our Railway, and 
for oilier political purj^oses, we fmd an e\euse t«) <-ome and lieal in tlie roughest w'ay 
peojilf many of whom are peats-fid cultivators* It is ipaite true they would cu^ any of our 
throats if they grjt the chaiua* ; but that they are brouglit uj> to, and I do m)t think it 
justilies our aetitm. Tliat «lay we hlew up several mud foils," etc;., and it ':ua\ itrUrmiutd 
to Pt main here \ofnr tltiy.: i'l/ pitrpo t to rat nf thr rvr/oy, witli a view of jiutting pressure 
<‘11 the chiefs loiW.vc/y/. . . . < )n Thursday a reconm»ilring parly of l.aneei s was tired 
on to the* nortli side of llic \ alley, and repoitv'd some loo men assemblt'd detcimined to 
fight. The ne\l morning early, half tlu* lr<M)ps in tamj^ j^aradeil and marelual across tin* 
valley, some t«‘n miles or so tviwards tlu; place. Tfie fighting nu-n weie still rr])..rletl 
there, .ind were si.vn Kt Ik- in what w'ould have heen an ext'eedingly strong position, had 
thry hrrn drrrntly ar/nrd. A flag of truce W'as sent to tiy and induce them to yield laftor 
W'hat had been already done ! but what do these peo[>le know of ‘ flags of inua.-”?), but 
it canu' to grief in '.ome way, so it was determined to force them out. Some I’lmjabecs 
were started off l(» Uiin tlieir left, and sluutly after /hr ip/ns 7Ch'?y sent to7tfitrd\' f/it'ir r/yht 
[oftr trjt) to sht/t thrat at trny rany. We aceompaiiied the gniis, and Soon got oUl oidei 
to asec-nd the hills to our left and tiy to cut dff some oftlK'ni w)l() WCRi making oil in llial 
direction. Z )ur l.ads were very kt.en to get at them, and we got up the hill cjuiekly, hut 
to our chagrin found that the l'unjabc< s, who ha<I an lioei's start of us, had crossed tiur 
front and w'ei<? on a ritlge in front of us; also the Rathaiis vsefe bolii’ng in (wery <lirt‘Ction 
like rats from a hole. It i-. true they were men w'ho were .iiined and who intended to 
light fto j)reserve their homes, and ilieir women's ‘ garments. \ li is usual in lhe-*e j^aits 
tvi go armed], and w'ho would not accept ipiarter ; but it ^rrnirit to me mnrdtr.^ and / 
was thoroni;hty adiamrd iff thr ivhofr affair. !fa[»pilyour sliare ni it w'as slight, and 1 
iik.'WV A vi:ii. (>\ KK IT. //'///' onr 'i/f, rior arms thr foor trntthrs tonld d.' nrth/n^'. A 
]i.'irty of them got up a han<l-l^)-hami fight w'ith the I'aujaubee-;, am! wotinded six of I lie 
latter ; also two of the Homl)ay 1/ancers were wauindcd. 'riiese w'cre all our casualties and 
it W’iis officiall)" estimated tltat some <’)0 t?r yo IVlhaiis wa*re killed. Xalive reporter^ since 
say that this is mueh henealh the mark, and that jirohably upwards of lOO were jau hors dr 
rombat. It 7oit/ hr .'>a/df no </m/bt, that thrrr ivrrr srrrral hnndtrd fiyhtiny tnrn oppos* d to 
ns^ but I doubt if there were much more than 200, and my frr tiny about the 7uho!e a/fair is onr 
OK DiKorsr AMI silAMK. jNo doiiht it is diflicull to draw the line, for the ralhans refuse 
to he made ])risnners, and would kill us (very naturally we might suyj if they couKl. It 
may be necessary to leacli them a lesson ; but it seems to me like a mastiff woirying a 
mouse. . . . The only prisoners wx* took were those badly w'ouiKled, and even they made 

What the wxi ter calls “ iiuid /(V/.r ” is hardly correct. It is usual with the Afghans 
to connect their dwellings (which are generally built of mud-morlar, sometimes with 
stones and mud- mortar), on the tiutside wdth a wall running from the outer wall f»f one 
house to another, ami leaving but one place to enter, unless the village is very large. At 
the corners there W'ould be small towers, raised as mueh for look-out juirposes as for 
defence. At a distance these villages look a.s though they wore fortified places, but lliesc 
connecting walls arc as much intended to keep out wild animals, and securing their cattle, 
as for a defence against thieves, or sudden attack from others with whom they may he at 
feud. Asjdaces of defence from troops they are out of the (juestion : a jiop-gun w'ould be 
sufficient to knocJ« tlicm down. There are exceptions, however, in frontier villages 
regularly walled, some of which have offered obstinate resistance ; but not in these parts. 
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vi voral attempts to injure tlie doclorv. attendicl them [This too is natural, nc\ei 

h.ivin^ seen a doctor hefore, and no one who knew sutticient of their lani^ua^e to explain 
to them bciiu; available, they, of oniise, did not know what was ^oint^ to he «lone to them 
hy tliov,c wlu^ had just hc‘fi>re dKUie their best lt> kill them. d'hey probably thought the 
doiiors were tlie toituuus appointed tf) roinj»lele the work that the others had not 
finishid], so deadly is tluii halreil and fanalieiMii [ihioiigh ])eing altaekt'ti witlioul having 
shown hostility in the first place, their lioine.s, aiul crop*,, and cattle dcstroye<l ami ‘hmteil,' 
and their women moU-sietl- -a g«v.d cause of hatied auyw'here. ) . . . I w'as sjury ti> hear 
tha.t in /ee.''//.\ a mollah's house a A*/ i>t' t/h.iHincrif't unicnts tc* / v ilts!>'oyca ' \\\' km>W' 

Si) little of these people's history [I|, and tliey claim sucii great anti<iuily, that we might 
stunfnlr' on manuscripts <.if great valm* and interest," etc., etc.* 

Tlie kno\vlccl<Te of the past history of a peopU; is indis- 
pi-nsa'ole from a jjolitical ]K)int ot vu;\v, but the India and 
h'ereiL;n Offices at home appear to it^nore that of Alt^hj'm- 
istiin, and in conseijiiencc;, the lo3 aIty ol the Amir, h'^htl-ur- 
kahman Kliiin and of liis countrymen was lately strained 
almost to the snappint;' [loint. 

The founder of the Ah^hi'in monarch)', ,'\hmail Shah, the 
S,idoz/ Abdali or Durrani, and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, ruled from tlie frontiers of Persia to tht‘ banks of 
th(t Jihlam (Jhi him) in the present Panjfib territory, and for 
some; time as far as tlie Sutlaj, of Ilindiistiln as then con- 
stituteil. Indited Ahm,vd Sh.ih nded as far east as Sahrind 
pSirhind) and all the; Afs^hiin or Patun tribe^s, with tew t;x- 
ce.ptions, acknowl<;elge;el feialty to him and his immediate; 
successors ‘‘ more; eir le;ss,’ anel hael tei furnish contingents 
lo their armies in time; of war.f The e;xccptie)ns were, 
the powetrful and numerous Yiisufzi tribt;.| anel their ramifi- 
cations, elwelling ua the nejrth siele of the; rive;r of Kabul, 
in Panj - korah, Swfu, and Bunejr, all the tracts lying 
north eif the Pes’Iiawar district, anel the Tarkaltirni 

' Ibm-iurs wen* < lislribiuetl t>n nrtoimt tjf /ut. ifmtfioit of ihe fut hnIoHt popiilation 

of n.'r /./io!> . Vf/A’r, ’ undei tukeii will; f/ir \o,'c ohja I of the itt.fepen.it nt tribes 

int.) friet/fih' refafions 7 vith /he Jh iti.j'i /tnipire" : 1 thiuk it was one of lho.-,e “.'gUjrioiis 

campaigns" in whicli tveryluKly was menlioned in the “ I )esp:itc:hcs,’' even dow'n It) the 
Telcgra])!) clerk. 

f liiiwn U» the time that Dtisl .Muliaiiiniad Khan’s brothers, Kohan-Dil Kh.'in and 
Jvahi'm-Dil Kh:'m ruled at Kandah.ir, that is thwvn to 1855, Shorah-bak, Siwi, Tal or 
Talah, and Tsotiali paid them revenue and Ihishang or Fushanj (nol “ Peshin ") alone 
paid 900 fomtin.y. 

+ Although the* ^*usuf/.^s never paid taxes lo anyone, yet, whenever Imlia was to he 
invaded, and e\en in some expeditions f)n the Persian frontier, they wx*re ever’ ready, of 
their own free-will, to asM.'.t their .Afghan kinsmen, and this is precisely the iclalion wliich 
the most “ inclej)endent tribes " cherish lf> the Amir, who is merely “/Sr/w/zt inter pares f 
hut who in an emergency, say, a foreign attack, derives his main strength (which wc have 
weakened) from I heir adhesion. 
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Afjjhjms dwelling in Bnjaur, of which we heard so much 
lately, when the Amir was commanded not to interfere 
witli it. I'he Yusufzuis were very powerful during the 
period that the Harhis Mughal rult;rs of Hindustan, de- 
scend(;d from Zahir-ud-Di'n Muhammad Bahar Badshsih, 
held possession of the Subah or province of Kabul, as th<m 
constituted, which included all the t(;rritory between tht,‘ 
Baghmsin mountains and the Indus, from west to east, and 
from the south slopes of tlu; Hindu Kush mountains in- 
cluding the Kafiristiin, nor Chitnil, nor the districts peopled 
by the Yiisufzi's, and the tribes confederatial with them), to 
the south side of the Kunua’h (“ Kurram ”) darab or vall(;y, 
includ(;d in Upp(;r Bangas’h, and Kohiit or Lovv(T B.ingas’h, 
and Bannu, from north to staith. The district proper «if 
(ihazni was also included, but “ ///r Afgh.inistati ” or earliest 
se.ats of the Afghans, Pu.s’htanah, or Batans, from the time; 
they are first mentioned in history, continued wholly inde- 
penident of any other than Afghan chiels. 

Another exception was the tribe of Afn'di Karlilrm' 
Afghans, who wen; in receipt t)f a yearly allowance ior 
keeping clear the Basses between Bes'h.iwar and Dhiikah. 
A third, but in more recent times, was tin; Wa/.in' sub-tribe 
of Karlarni Afghans, who (waded payment ol taxes when- 
ever they possibly'- could. The.y wt;re th(;n, howev(;r, much 
weaker than th(;y are at present, and were not accounted 
ol much consequence, but they have become so numt;rous 
within the past si.xty or seventy years, that, during the dis- 
tracted state of the Afghan ( joverument previous to the 
year 1850, or thereabouts, the rulers of that state had 
neither the power nor the opportunity of enforcing their 
supremacy over them. 

The Afghan rulers of the Afghan state, whether Ghalzi, 
or Sadozi Durraius, or Barakzi Durnlnfs, have always been 
the natural sovereigns of the Afghan tribes, with the above 
exceptions who had left "the Afghanistan” in search of new 
homes, and one or two petty tribes which were scarcely 
worth coercing. 
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We profess, cttrtainly, that we desire " a strong Alj^liiin- 
istaii and stront^^ Af^h;'in ( lovarnuuent. and jet wc do all 
we possihlj- can l<> w<'aken both. The Wazin's alone could 
tMsily lurnish the Amir with a contin;^i“nt oi from J5,(xx:) to 
,^o,O(X0 iniai. of excellent flighting ([iialitj’, and accustomed 
to hill warfare ; but wc; have com[H;ll(!d liim to t^ive up his 
effort to induce them to return to allegiance ! 'l lu; Wa/i'n's 
number in all upwards of 45.000 lighting men, and art; 
remarkablt; among .\lgh;ins lor tht.’ir tribal unit)'. I he 
Indian ( lo\'i:rnment supposing tin; Wa/.iris to bt; onlj' 
" Pathans, ’ anti not .Afghans, ordta'tal tlu; Amir to tlttsisi 
under threats of militarj' coercion ! His attempt in Ikijaur 
to bring the 'rarkaLlrni .Afghans* of that part iindt r his 
inllnent'f, was t;([uall\' thwarteil bj' the. Indian Cibvernment, 
which has for jtars past bet;n annexing purelj' .Afghan 
tt;rritorj- inhabiteil bj^ .Afghan petiple by forcing them 
“ to come. in. .\lmost the wholt; of the; southf;rnmt>st 
j.»art of the .Afgh.'misuin. in its witlt:st .st;nse, and Ijing 
north of thi; upper .Sind boundary, namely from nt;ar 
Mangrothah on tht: east, to tlu; Kojak rangt* of moun- 
tains on tht; west, in K:ngth abt)Ut 'J56 miles and in 
brt;atlth nearly 100, has w ithin the last few years, in carrying 
out this re.ckle.ss “ forwartl ’ jxdicj', anti the wa.ste t:)t much 
pLiljlic mtaiej , ' bet;n annexed bj' tht; llritish (itivernment tji 
Intlia. 'riit.y have re-n, lined it “ Hkitism HiLurin.sTAN.” 
ihtnigh nine.-tenths of its inhaijitants are pure .Afghans, 
probablj’ because; Pahichis and Hinthi officials — R;ios anti 
Ixiims — havt; chiefly benefited by such forcible annexation, 
while the Afghan tribes inhabiting the tracts in tpiestion, 
most of whom have been independent from the earliest 
times, have been de.prived of their rights. As an instance; 
1 may refer to tht; notable; norizi division of the Parni’ tribe 
of Afghans. 'I'he Political Officers sent to carry out the 
minor details of this policy of wholesale annexation in their 

Tlu: Trirkalarni is one of the tribes and sub- tribes const iuu ini; tlic Kha.s'bi t^r Khak'hi 
sejjl of the Afghan nation; Ahe Yusiif/i.s, Mandars, (.la^yaiiis, and Mukali Khel bein^ the 
others. 

+ The late Sir R. Sandeman is said to have niftaUvii the, road to K^tudafuir in 1878-79 
with .Sudi “ influeiui.*” as this is easily obtained, but is an exjieiisive luxury. 
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district, knew nothing, as a rule, of their rights, language, 
or history. How should they, when some of the highest 
Ciovernment officials often do not know the difference 
between an Afghan and a Baluch ? If it was necessary to 
seize uj^on part of Afghan territory, why also change its 
name ? Was it in order to throw dust into the eyes of the 
[jublic, who might become alarmed at part of “ the Afghan- 
istan ” being seized upon ? No Afghfins ever yet dwelt in 
“ Biluchistan Baluchs are simply modern interlojjers 
upon the ancient Afghan territory on the upper Sind border. 
The latest seizure of territory immediately west of the Indus 
is the portion belonging to the .Sherani .Afghans towards 
the lower part of the or valley of the Iziob (Zhob), and 

between it and the range of Mihtar Suh'man on the east : 
but the whole of that darah has been “ prospected,’’ after 
the manner of the “ Orenbourg Scout Corps ” and of the 
I’dmirs, previous to further seizure : and this truly Mus- 
covite policy was defended by an Under-Secrc:tary of State 
for India, in the British Parliament ! rhesc annexations 
began in the first place by a numerous force of British 
troops, with artillery, being marched into territory belonging 
to these; unfortunate ^Afghans or Patans, for. whose; indf;- 
pendence so much solicitude is manifested. If they assemble 
on their hills to see what is going to happen, as frightened 
sheep gather together when the wolves appear, they are 
“shelled at long ntnge,” or ordered to “come in if they 
do not “ come in ” they are reduced to submission by force 
of arms. This is just what th<; Russians have been doing, 
and we cannot blame them, for they are fully aware of all 
our movements. 

In a despatch published in the “ Times ” of May 20th, 
1891, on the operations of the “Zhob P'ield P'orce ” £this 
was the second expedition] I find the following : — 

The operations divided themselves into two phases — first, the innrch from the Zhob 
valley into the valleys of the Kundar and (jomal rivers and thence tt) Appozai ; second, 
the operations against the Kidarzais and other sections of the Sherani tribe. ... A 
concentration of force was therefore arranged here [at “ Tanishpa as re.'iistance ivas 
gxpecUJ, At the (ipproach of the force, Tiangal Khan, an outlaw who had dominated 
the neighbourhood sometime [so all who were not agreeable to give up their indepen- 
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^It'iicc and “ri-’/'/r in" and he lU^minatcd by a l\ditical were !\ with :i h‘\v 

followers took up -a ]iOi.ilian on a juMk twvr feet hi^h, aiui declaied his intention of 

hohliin; it to ilu! la*-!. Tie ehans:ji.tl Ids iniiivl how evi i. and lied the tlay l-efore tin* 
arrival of the foiee, (some 5,000 or 0,000 men all aiin.s) and p.ot safely away, although 
an attempt was made (0 -‘/tn him ./ere;/. . . . Sir Ivobevl Samlenian, K.f'.S.I., having 
notified to Sir (Icoree W hite that [n> satisfactory ri^ieeuient hml been ariivcd at w illi the 
ShciAnis^ and that he was reaily to proceed, Sir ( levnei- ordeie<l :in advance of the whole 
force with a view' to occupMrn;; tiie country ol i!i%* Shei.ini'-. . . All the prin- 

cij'al men of the ililTereiil sectii>ns ot the Slu-iani tiibe, vviih the «*\ieplion of 
Miirta/a Khan, who of all w.ss mod W'aiited, had “fiV'..'. it:" t«.» mn' or other of the 

political officers witlt the eoUnnns operating in their e»nintiy V conclusive juoof 

lli.it the Shcr.inis no longer lulieve in the im[»iegna]»ility of th«*ir po-.ltion to shield them 
fr"in the long arm of l!nghind’;> ]mwer. I thought it would be a useful les'^oii to the 
people to march Hoops to llie top ol the 'I'akht i-Siiliman, and thus elleciually toll up the 
curtain of obscurity wliich li.is liitheito shuuuled this fabled ihiom;. . . . The fact th.d 
the Ihitisli soldiers and balucli Sepoys, fully acc(niticd (S‘) pickei! men of each kind) 
'.c.ihal thc'.e tlangeioiis heights, will imt be h)st <111 t!ie Sliei.i nis.*’ 

Wh.'it was llu! ''lesson ' to tlic: Sluadinis, I iail to ; 

blit it is a sptx'iiiudi of tlic policy w’liich \v<! arc- assiirc.d is 
“ nt^)! to atttanpt an t .\ tension of tlu* frontier of India tarthcr 
than it was at [)rt:s( nt, but to l)rint;' tlu* ind(!jH!n(li‘nt Iribtrs, 
vMvV// Jif// rested foi' ilicir iudc/K'niicmw inlo /n\ tii(/y rc/a- 
/ious with lh(.‘ liritish lhnj)irc,’' cAc., ( Ic. 1 may numtion 
that I L;'avo a <ictaiU:d ilcscrij)tion of tlu,* d\ihhl-i-Snliinan, 
w'hich was scaloti lUMrU’ a hundrcil years aj^o by a Surveyor 
from Hindustan, in my 'dVo/is on /I fy/idnis/an " cAc., in 
iSS8, lour \'car.'-, bciVua* tliis (jx[)iHlition set t.)Ul, which account 
was not put in print by tlu! India Office aulli(jriLi(‘s, iind is 
still in J/S. No one, I shoukl imaj^'iiu*, expecUdl to iind 
a i/ij'ono there. 'I he sup[;osed “fabulous throiu* ” to be 
“ rolled iij), ’ was a U*dge of rock, and more than this, at 
this very places, is the tomb of Isma hi, son of Shaikh Ikiit, 
or IJatanaey, the prc^i^cnitor (jf the liatani tribe of Afi^hfins 
who are saiil, according; to reports, U> have “ wantc;d protec- 
tion from the; ud/^/ninsd Thus the latest spot in this 
dirccti(ni seized and garrisoned is Appozi, 6o miles be.yond 
our natural frontier. 

I knew both the l:>t and 2nd lialuch Daltali<;iis, officers of iny own (:oi[iS being in 
both, from the time they w'cre fust formed in Sind by (ieneral Sir C. Najiier, (bfJ.li. 
At first, the first Uattalion, which was tlic earliest f»>rmed, o<;ntained the scum ol the 
A.’-.'/r.f, (lischargiid servants, who couhi nc>t obtain places, and camji-folhjwers generally, 
with a few iixbflerenl UaUichis to swear by', A great impiovemcnt was subscpicnlly made 
and all .such got rid of ; and in 1S47 and ^48, both corp.s c«;nlaincd alxnit Guo Afghan.s 
each ; and just as the new’ “ Ihiti.sh lliloochistan *’ is so called because llio majority' of it.s 
l>eople are Afghans, and their country “//rr Afghanistan,” so were thl^e then two fine 
Regiments called Baluchis because four-fifth.s rjf them were Afglians pure and simple. 
It is more than probable that the “ Baliich Sepoys” here referred to were Afghans. 
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The late Sir George Campbcill, M.P., who knew' who 
wcire Afsrh/ms and who not, better than any member of the 
House of C'ommons, and also where “ the true Afghanistan ” 
lay, in a speech in the House', of Commons, on Tuesday, 
August .ph, 1891, is reported to have said (“ 

August 5th) : 

“Sir ii, ( lainpl)ell, after asserting that the IMack Menintain tribes whirh IiikI been 
described by the last speaker, were ethntdogieally, Ihe purest proceeded to 

eoiniiient on the statement that we were now altt.Miipling to establi'.li relations with tlu; 
tribes by paci/ic A eiirioits commentary, ht* said, was af'l'onletl on this statement 

by what was now taking place in that country. iJid the hon. member call the lUacU 
Mountain expeclitit»n lolitutaiy anj pueific a-^diities by means of which tribes might be 
l>rought under our ci>ntnil? What he complaine«l of was ratlier t/iat ire 'rare 
iy military meatis^ atal by Jorei of arm^ ioe?Y tryini^ fo rontiticr the pfople. (Hear, hear.) 
If we attempted to bring the Afgh.insl he was then referring ti> these very tribes I liav<; hi re 
notieed, dwelling on the extreme cast of ‘the Afghanisl.in,’ between Appo/i ami the 
Indus] under toutnd by suefi /tit f bods ^ tiofhiuy; but haired 'U'oitld !>e e/r^endered ai^aiust 
ami we shf>uld defeat the object which we were trying lij attain. lie asserleil that om 
relations with tlie Afghans were extremely un-'-atisfaclory. . . . fie s'bouhl bare tbouifbt 
that tb/\ eouutry bat/ bat ut it\' /it/^erf \ujfieieu/fy already by mi/i-ytiu'f in A/i^han affair,. 
7 Vn' eonntry r.'i/v like a bedi^eboi^\ and ike more ire interfered iriib it the more di^ifou'd 
it tx) resent our inter fereiice, . . . lie defreiated the measures rrhirh had been taken 
to adihinec our Indian frontier amo/iif the A fi^hdn tribes, lie was afraiti the ( lovernor 
(leiieral had not succeede<l in exercising that amount of rontrof or>er hi.s milita/y 
adrisers as had been the ea^e in former daysf etc , etc. 

In reply to this. Sir J. (jorst, thci then U nder-SecreUiry 
for India, said 

“ He should not attempt to act as arbitrator between two siicli aiilhorities as the 
hon. member for Southport and ihi* hon. inend>er for Kirkcaldy on the ciuestion of the 
ethnology of the tribes wdiich bonlercd the frontier of India. The hon. member wa^' 
wrong, howevei, when he spoke of the policy pursued by the (lovernmcnt of India 
towards the Afglian tribes. The p«dicy of the ( lovcviiinent of India was not to interfere 
ivith the independent e of the<e tribes', not to attempt any territoria/ ai^'^res^ion | the .Sher.’mis 
and llieir country to wit !), ntd to attempt an extension of the frontier op India further 
than it ^tvas at prese/it*^ miles west of it j but to briu/^ ihe. independent fribts, 

ivith full respect for their independence [What then is calling upon them at the bayonet’s 
point tir “come in’’ .^], into friendly /'clations zvil/i the British Kmptre, so that they viti^ht 
become the i^ttards and the protection of the frontier. (Hear, hear.) In pursuance of a 
policy of this kind, occa.sionaI outbreaks on the frontier would take place, and during the 
last year there were outbreaks of that kind on the Black Mountain, and at other places. 
[In the Shcrani ccuinlry, and in the Izi'ob valley ])erhaps?J Bui the.^e were the ncce.ssary 
and natural accidents which oi*curred in the pursuit of our policy [of ‘ coming in * ?]. The 
policy of the Indian (government, svas a policy not of loar hut oj peace. . . . The Ami'r 
was at present our friend, he was independent : he was only to consult us with reference 
to his foreign policy f etc., etc. 

If such is the case, why were we at that, very tim.e 
threaterting the Amir with an advance by the “ Gumul Pass 

“ This w’as after the little strip of territory 236 miles long, and about 100 bro.ad, con- 
stituting “ Briti.sh Biloochistan,” otlierw ise “ Sande-mania ” had been annexed ; Init the 
Jztol) valley and other ]>arts hail been prospected under the policy of “coming in.” 
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and Jandiilah,’’ bc-causc ha was tryinj^ to hrint;' tlni Waziri 
and other Afghans iincha allegiance ? Waaa; they foreigners 
or was that po/icy? Why ttot try threats upon 

Russia ? Did tlu; authorities desiri' to ilrivi; the; Ainir into 
her arms ? It not, they must cease from emcroaching on 
Afghan country, and on the; indt;pcncU‘.nce <jf Afghan tribe's 
nearest onr natural frontier. 

Nenv tht;si; “local border tribes ” consist of some; of the' 
v(;ry e)lde;st eif the* Afghr'm trilK;s, fre>m which all the; othe;rs 
have sprunge This is one' eif the; spe;cime'ns e.)f the peilicy 
of non interte;re'nce with the; inele;pe;nelence; of lhe;se' tribe;s, 
and “ not atfe-nniting any territorial aggre'ssiem ” ! A 
le‘l(;gram told us, that “ a striking inst;mee; eif ///.' c/fcit 
(>/ /lit ■i-iyoi'()it\ froiilii')' po/icy /ioto /n'i/fy pursued by the; 
( le>ve;rnmenl eif 1 ndia. occurre-el in the- Ikitani ceuintry ne;ar 
the; Geimal Pass. 'The; iribesin<;n g.'iv<' an e;nthusiastie; 
welea'ime lo the |je)i!lie:al eitUce-r on his an-Iv,-il at J.inelukdi 
with an e;scort eif ^ei cai alry. / /'ey 7ev7V’ de/iy/i/ei/ lo ye/ 
pro/ee/iou uyoinst the . Ipyhdn.s." Put who are; the; Hal.im's ? 
.Afgh :1ns pure; and simple', anel the; dire'ct ele;sce;nd;ints of 
Shaikh Ifait eir P»alan;iey, who w.is the; se;ce>nel eif the; tlire;e; 
sons eit Kais-i-’ Abd-ur- Rashiel, the.; [)roge:nitejr eif the; wlujle; 
eif the; .Afghfin race; witheiut c.\'ce;ption. It was freim 
P>atanae;y’s daughte;r Mato that that vast tribe; eif Cdial/i' h;is 
s[irung, at pre;sent erne, eif the; thre;t; most nunie;reius elivisiems 
of the- .\fgh;ln race, who are still multijilying greatly, anel 
are; like;ly before long, if the;y do neit alre;aely, eiutnumbe;r 
the;ir enemit;s, the; Diirranis. Tlie; Kakars are; the ne.vt 
most numerous, and tlie Wazin's the ne;xt afte;r the;m. The- 
fxhalzis gave kings tei Kandahar, and they alsei gave; twei 
kings to Persia, after having overthrown the; Safawi 
dynasty. From Mato’s other son, Loeday or Lodae-y, 
sprung also the great tribe of Lodi which gave twei 
dynasties. of sejve;reigns to HineJustan, who re;igne;el feir the; 
most part in great glory ; and tht;y were the only^ Patiln eir 
.\fghan dynasties that ever ruled in that country. 

To make what I say more clear, 1 will,* ein a future 
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occasion, sjfive a rough sketch of the descent of the whole 
Afghan nation, from which it will be seen that the IJatanfs, 
who are said to have been “ delighted to get protection 
from the Afghans,” zvere of purer Afghan blood than the 
Wazin's themselves, the father and mother of the formers’ 
immediate progenitor being both Afghans. 

Only the other day, at a banquet at the Mansion Hous(“, 
Lord Roberts sairl : 


“ Circtlm^larlcc'l mi^hl nccur whit’ll would ncccsMtatc our uftbrdinjr l,is Tli^liiicss that 
armed assistaiux* wliich lie would he wiLliin his ri^lils in deinandint^ ; and in tirder lhal 
such assistance sliould he pioinpl anti eliective, it is of the utnio.st imporLauce ih.at the 
pojjulalion ol the c«»uiiliies. Lliroujrl) which and in whieli we should have lo opeiate slioidtl 
he well tlis|nvse<l towards 11^. (f'heets.) A mtuintainous ret;iiin, inhaliiled hy warlike 
and indep-endenl liilu’.s, ninnhering; accordinf^ lt> the he.st infoi niation, not less ihnn 
2tX»,CX50 htdiliiiL: men, .sei>ar.Lte.s the \alley of the Indus from the Afi^hiin tahle land ; and 
if these tiihes were to oppo'^c' our afvaun: htto , Ijifho uistdu,, a lartu: [)oiti<»n t)f our all-too- 
small lieltl army would Ite alxsorlied in holdiiii^ them in eheek, and in ^iiaitlini^ <mr liiu’s 
of coinmunieat itui. Altliout^h fliese tribes are tniuhli.-sonie and fanatical, they <lelij^ht 
in military .^eivice and make adinirahle soldiers, and in many ea.'^es have shown a dovt»tod 
attachment to the Hiitish ol'tieers with whom they have liceii associated. J'he frt’^tul 
pofixy of ///..' ifivorituiritt of hi iia fo:oard.< Irifrs /\* lo rxlt iif our in/liicuic union:; 

i/it-m wtl/ioitl nu'inu i fig- thou indtpcndcncc* «//</, hy hyinp; to iiifirx them and ituraiM 
liit'ir fros/'i f ily^ to nhiitro thoni to look nfon its as ihtir /rit’ntls, udio loi/i proii'ot thiir 
init'rt \t\ aHif insiiro t/irij- 1\' in if loft in niidi\tnrhod fosso^^ion of' tho to; ri/ory t/ioy On npy, 
(Cheers).” . 


Here, Lord Roberts was actually describing the true 
Afghiinislan, and the pure and most anciful Afghan tribes 
whom we know from cont(,an[;orary historj' to have been 
dwcdling here uninterruptedly for th(; last thousand years. 
Woukl anyone suppose that this polic\' referred actually to 
“ the turbulcmt population of the Zhob valley,” who wt;re 
shelled for not "coming in”; and to the Sherdnis ; and 
that among the encroachments on their independence (that 
we have as yet heard of in this country) was the establishment 
of a fortified camjj at Appozi, w'ith a full fledged “ Political,” 
some si.Kty miles beyond our legitimate frontier ; or with 
the latest encroachments in the Kurmah (Kurrum) darah, or 
with the occupation of all the territory from Mangrothah to 
Kwatah (Quetta). We have really been doing o.n our side 
what the Russians have been doing on theirs, and setting 
them an e.vample. 


.See also the sjx-ech cpioled previously at [Mge 1 6 . 
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Not long ago, Lord Lansdowm; stated, at the farewell 
ilinner given to him at the Unite.d Service Club at Calcutta : 

I’hc unicl] li.-is mi ilio ln.ni/un of rolliiit; l>y. A lirm 

allianc(‘ \sit!i tlic vuli^r of Af^liAni'-t.iu ami a ilcicriainaliDU / ami, as far as 

:o niainfahi iht' nee \\\)^ dount) have hecii artivK s td faith with the 

• i< ■vcrmiKiit of Jmlia ever ^inec the aece.Nsimj ol the present Amir. " 

So it is evident that the Government of India does not 
ntally know that in aliiaiating thest: true Afghan trilnts, it is 
uiulermining the power of the Afghan Amir. It was th<‘ 
commencement of this sort of thing by tht; annexation t)f 
Kvvatah (Ouetta) of the Kasi Afgh;ins. and .Sivvi (Sibi) of 
tile Parni Afgh.'ins, that alienated the late Slier ’All Kh;in 
from us. 

.Since the inception of the “ vigorous frontier policy, ’ we 
have already cut otf from the Aigluin ruler and the Afghan 
•StaU;, in order to make u[) this “ Ilritish IWkKichistan, ” the 
whoht ol the Harets tribe of .\fghuns, the Ik-ibi Afghans, 
tht: I’arni Afghans ; gnrat part of the 'I’arins, of which the 
l>urranis are but an offshocil ; nearly all the Kasi .\fgh iins ; 
numbers of the Karlarni ^Afghans ; the; Miani Afghfms; 
and some of the Kfikar Afghfms ; and now they want to 
cut away Irom the Afghfm ruler and .State, the Waziris 
the most numerous of the whole Afghfm race after the 
Kakars - the Dotarni Lodis, the Batanis, the Mandu Khel, 
the remaindttr of the Kasis, the Aor-l\Iars, the ShtaVinis, and 
iwen the main portion of the Kakars and some otln-rs ! 

d'hus, in onler to make “a strong Afghfmistfin,” ihey 
actually w’ant, and have Oegnn. io enl aroay from (he A fghdn 
i itle)\ and from allegiintce (o and dependenee on his govern 
menf, every ylfghdn tribe, with the sole exception of his 
own snb-trtbe, the JDiirrdtits, all of whom arc not loyal to 
him as being a Bdrakrsl, and the Ghalrsls zvho arc decidedly 
hostile to the Durrduls, and quite ready to show it on the 
first oppo^'timity, and a few of the Karldrnls I Was there 
ever such fatuity as this } Nothing better could have been 
devised to break up the Afghan State altogether. Mow is 
any Afghan ruler going to retain his territory,* which, with 
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the exception of these comparatively few Ournlnis,* 
estimated to l)e about 3CX),fX)o souls ( =60,000 men capable 
fjf bearing arms, but I estimate them to be rather more by 
one cpiarter), which consists of d'ajiks, people of Turkish 
and Musr’.iid descent, some ’Arab, and other races, who, 
from time to time, have come in the train of invaders into 
the tracts belonginj^ to, anti comprisin'^ the greater pa.rt of 
the Afghan State, north, south, and west of the triu! 
Afghanistan ? Thus it is provcxl, as I have been endeavour- 
ing to show, that the advisers of the Indian Governmcait 
are under the idea that the Durninis and Ghalzis and a few 
Karhirnis, numbering about 900,000 in all ; and who 
actuall)' dwell out of “ tht; Afghanistj'm, ” alone constitute 
the Afghan nation, ami that the remaining 1,500,000 Afgh/m 
souls, not counting th(‘ Yiisuf/.is and Pes’hilwar tribes, and 
whose motluu* tongui:, which they exclusively speak, is 
Afghani or Pus’hto, are not Afghans at all! 

How can any Mission or increase of subsidy convince 
the Amir or his people of the correctness of such palpably 
unfounded reasoning ? We have simply secured a lull 
before the storm which must, sooner or later, break out in 
all its fury. 

* The Dunam's IVtun ihf tinic of their c'oiujucsl aiul f>f ainl it- 

lerrilory in 1713, and their loni; clepcndi rice upon IVrsia previously, acr|uiretl sttine of flu* 
polish of that nalit)n, hut lost a i^ood tleal of tl»e Afghan slurdiness. 
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FRENCH AMHiriONS IN AFRICA. 

Bv Sir CiKOKt.K 'I'aui’.man Goi.dik, K.C.M.Ci. 

Bi.fdri: d(*:ilins^ with thcr siibjt;cL-in:ittcr of this article, I 
must make two }>ri latory remarks. riu- term “ tro|)ical 
.\frica ’’ is hc;r(^ emplosed, for want of a hi iutr, lo d<‘scribe 
th<.)se tw'o thirds of the coniine.nl whethc-r withjn or 
without the tropics- when; Ituropeans cannot till iht; .soil, 
nor rear their children t<t tin; third and fourth gi-m'rations. 
.and when.-, cons(;(]uentK , they can only lotind what the 
l'r(;nch cail colonies ol pianlalion. This dc-lmition may 
avert ol<jections from thos<‘ who tell us that colonii;.s ol 
.settlement may be successfully formed in Mashona- aiul 
Matabele- land, the. .Shire Highlands. Ab\'ssinia and other 
regions lying within the tropics. 

In tlu* iH'.xt pku<,\ this artich; is intf.aided less lor those 
familiar with .Vfrican (|u<-stions, than for the g<;neral 
read< r, whose intentst in the opening out of much matde.d 
new markets tor our luanufactuia-s is probably mingletl with 
a desirci lo know how these cnterin'ises affect our relations 
with I'rance. I'he. tension of those. n;lation.s, during the 
last few months, has mon; thtui once burst the. veil thrown 
ovt;r tluan by iliph.)mtitists, and I st;lect three recent 
incidents which deserta; spccitil notice;, as typical of the 
various aspects from which this matter is regarded from 
different standpoints. 

One of these incidents was a temperate and lucid article 
in an English Review for March by M. Andre Lebon, a 
\vt;ll-known deputy to the Chamber, who frankly admits 
the present “ unfavourable current of opinion ” among his 
countrymen towards England, which he attributes generally 
to our having shown a want of sympathy for their loss of 
Alsace- 1 xirraine and havdng joined in the “ proce.ss of boy- 
cotting ” France .since the war of 1870: but amongst the 
immediate ctuises he gives the chief place to “the African 
question.” 
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Another incident was a great banquet in Paris in con- 
nection with this African cjucstion, at which many leaders 
of public opinion were present, including a former Colonial 
Minister, when the following toast was given without any 
dissent being expressed, or at any rate reported : •“ To all 

who struggle against our enemies, the English.” 

The third incident was the elocjuent and statesmanlike 
speech of Lord Dufiferin at the late mtreting of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, which has elicited all the 
latent good feeling of th(>. P'rench people towards lingland, 
and thus cleared, for a time, an atmosphere highly charged 
with electricity. 'Fhe gist of his speech was that two such 
nations as h' ranee and P'ngland ought not to (juarrel over 
the “ distant cane-brakes of Africa, or the feverish jungles 
of Indo-China.” 

'Po the English mind, the idea of war on such grounds is 
absurd. But the old proverb that it takes two to make a 
fluarrel is less true than its converse, that it takes two to 
keep the peace ; and tho.se who habitually study the P'rench 
Press or have trustworthy information from P'rench sources, 
appreciate the serious dangers through which dipkanatists 
have had to steer ; dangers wdth which Lord Dufterin must 
hav(! been strongly impreissed or he would not havt^ thought 
it necessary to si^eak as he did. We Pmglish are often 
reproached with being an unimaginative race, and we 
certainly find it difficult to understand the intensity with 
which the P'rench people pursue some abstract idea, more 
for the .sake of its own grandeur than for defined and 
probable results. Of late years, few ideas have moved the 
p'rench public more deeply than that of uniting their 
.scattered colonies into a great African Empire. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the conception 
of P'rance regaining in “ Les Indes Noires” that colonial 
parity with England which she lost, last century, in the 
Eastern and Western worlds, has been confined to a small 
minority of Chauvinists, who though active and earnest, 
have little influence over their compatriots. Even if this 
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were true, it weuld not luive sufficed to avert serious 
dangers, for reasons which I will prestuitly mention. I hat 
it is not true might be shown by giving a list t>f the eminent 
statesmen anil others, from the President of the Republic 
downwards, who thought it necessary to countenance the 
African demonstrations in Paris in July and August iSi)2 ; 
but, to my mind, a more convincing [)roof of the liold that 
this conception has acquired on leaders of opinion is to be 
found in tin; fact that a [ihilosopher such as M. lMelchii>r de 
\ i>gue has steadily suj)port< d the movement with the 
literary force and perspicuous calmness which mark his 
style. 

It may, however, be asked why I'ntnch ambitions in 
Africa need endaiK>(;r the good relations IjoLween h'rance 
and J'.ngland ? It may be said, with tropical truth, that 
Africa is largi; enough not osily for both nations, but lor all 
the civilizetl Powers who intend seriously to und(;rtake the 
difficult task of de.veloping it ; that I'rance, has obf.ained 
the recognition of s[jhere.s of inlluimce, which are, in the 
;iggr<-gate, n<;arly as large as luirope ; that in tro])ical 
Africa lh(;r<- is no alluring pagoda-tri;e n;ady to lx*, shaken, 
as in the, wealthy Indies ; and that what(;ve.r may ultimately 
come out of that region, a gr<;at de.al of work and ca[)ital 
must lie previously put into it. d'hese facts are incontro- 
vertible ; but they are, unfortunritely, on a totally different 
j)lane. from those which must constitute a standing danger 
to peaci;, until the respective spheres of h'rench and English 
influence are fully defint;d and until both nalit)ns insist that 
these shall be scrupulously respected. 

One element of danger has arisen from the instability of 
the Parliamentary rc^ginic in T rance, owing to the number 
of independent and hostile groups. The result is that any 
important group can exercise much greater influence over 
the Government than it is entitled to do from its numerical 
strength. In the new Chamber of Deputies, the Colonial 
group is a powerful body, which by throwing its weight 
into close divisions on other questions, might, be able to 
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eject any Ministry from power. This increase of strength 
was due to several causes. The elections look place at a 
lime wluuj the national feeling against ICngland was run- 
ning strongly, so that the competitors of candidates known 
t(j he opposed to an aggn^ssive Colonial policy found their 
o[j[)ortiinity in branding these as having English pro- 
cliviti(;s. ICven the long services and great ability of 
M. Clemenceau could not save him from condemnation 
on this unpardonable charge. Moreover, a natural reaction 
had gradually set in against the bitter resentment so long 
displayed towards the late M. Jules Ferry and his sup- 
porters on the subject of I'onkin. I'o these causes may be 
added the justifiable; enthusiasm and pride aroused by the 
exploits of recent I'rench explor(;rt., such as MM. Binger, 
Cram[jel, Afonteil, Maistre and others. There is no reason 
to suppose; that the members of the colejnial group, as a 
whole;, are; wanting in the ge)od sense and eejuity of their 
compatriejts ; but their attentmn is, frejin the; nature e)f their 
work, constantly drawn to the two iinjialatable facts, that 
the cedonial [)olicy of England has bt;en nieu'e; successful 
than that of E'rance, anel that Frtmch merchants abrcxid 
cannot, ge;ne;rally speaking, hedd their e)wn against baiglish 
uu;rchants em eejual terms. This seems at any rate the 
most re;asonable explanation of the deple)rable support 
rex'cntly given by the colonial grouji to openly avejwed 
attempts te> drive out the; I'inglish — '' chassi r A s . liigAzis ’’ — 
from territorie;s acejuireel b)- treaty and recognized by b' ranee 
as falling within the sphere e)f British inlluence. 

A strong Colonial Minister, re;sponsible to the country, 
would be able; to enlighten public opinion and check 
excesses arising from the.se causes ; but the recent French 
system seems the worst possible for this purpose, b'ormerly, 
the supreme elirection of colonial affairs was entrusted to the 
Minister of Marine ; but the colonial inferiority of E'rance 
being constantly attributed to this subordination, the 
colonial office was made practically autonomou.s. instead, 
however, of putting at its head a fully empowered Minister, 
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silting- on c^cjiuil terms in the Cabinet and sharing the 
responsil)ilities ol his C(.)lleagne.s for pt^act' or war, the ap[)oint- 
inent was given to an Und<‘r-Secri!tary. lietween his dc[)art- 
meat and the military and naval ufficaa's in tlie C'olonies, 
who count u[)on the; su])[)ort of tlu ir re‘spectivi' Ministers 
in the ( 'abinet, there; lias been constant friction, rc‘snlting 
in an almost compK.-tc; want of control on tlu; part of the 
I n(h.*r-Si.‘cn;tary. 'I'lu; hdlowing incidiait c‘xempliilc;s the 
normal condit ion of .affairs, "Towards tlu; c:los(; of last year. 
M. I )e](.asse found occasion to rcanove the military ( lov'eriior 
f>t th<‘ T'rench Soudan, Col. .\rchin.ird, ])(;rha[)S the. most 
distinguished of the succcsssicm of brilliant soldiers, who 
ha\'e, since; » SNo, coMled that prov ince; for h'raiu cs 
t_'ol, Archinard ha\ i;ig askerd for cm'tain ex[)Ianati(.)ns, tin* 
lati; I ■ mler- Secretary wrote; liim .an (.‘xct'ctlingl v [>olit<* 
iett<*r, cotif(;rring on hitn, for his ser\ii:(*s in Africa, th(‘ 
or’der of the (i/Tt n t/rui'if// (>/ . Iniiain : whenaipon C'ok 

An.hiiiard r('[;Iie(.l, in < gu.illy politr- terms, that the order in 
<[in.‘Slion had m.) x'alue for him, but that Ik; ha<l jiassed it on 
to om* ol his n<\gn) sul)<.)rdinat<;s. 

(■nd(;r such .a syst(;m it is not surprising* if iMaaich ex- 
]>lf)rers, who an; gemendly oflic(;rs. h.ave ol^eyed th(;Ir 
oun [jatrioiic im[)ulses ratlu;r than tlu; matured jjolicy ol .a 
responsible ( h )vernmeait, TLveay such officta' has sirring 
m(ni\-es for endeavouring to extend tlu^ t(;rritori(.;s of his 
countr)', no m.atter liow lu; may tread on tlu; suscejitibilities 
ol otlua* nations. I\ece*nt <;xp<;rience will have taught him, 
indeed, that tlu; most solid servic<:s to J'V.ance will not bring 
him so jn'oininontly and favourably Intforc; the [lublic as 
those wliich cnal>lf' liim to assert that he has checkmated 
the ICniL^li.sh. A further proof of this occurred lately, after 
the capture; e)f Timbuctoo, contrary to explicit onlers from 
Paris. The j^eneral tone of the newspai)ers was unfavour- 
able to th.is^ movement as premature, but the strongest con- 
demnation came from tho.se papers which frankly pointed 
out that it was unnecessary, as its occupation would not be 
detrimental to ICngli-sh interests. 
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Finally, il must be borne in mind that many Frenchmen, 
who earnestly desire the maintenance of amicable relations 
with I'mf'land and who deplores aggressive action in Africa, 
feel bound to support such action after the event, on th(! 
.sentimental ground of upholding the honour of the flag, at 
any cost. Ilerein lies the chief danger of collision ; for 
Fngland could not submit to be chased out of her terri- 
tories by some irresponsible filibustcir, sincerely anxious 
though she is to live on friendly terms with her neantst 
neighbour. It has been argued that tropical Africa is not 
worth the risk of war, .and that it would havti been sound 
policy to give I'rance all that sin; so :irdently desired in 
that continent, in c',\chang<; for concessions in other parts of 
the world. On this (juestion I (express no opinion henu 
But no strong and self-respecting n.ation can afford to yield 
to illegal force, evim in thti cane-braki^s of Africa ; as she 
would then;by encourage, in every direction, aggressions 
which she must ultimately resist or cease to be a Colonial 
or even a Kuro[K‘an Power. 

P'rench ambitions in Afiaca have, ther(;fore, a diaip 
interest for t;very Ttnglishm.in apart from thtnr intrinsic 
importance, and I propose to ct)nsider brielly- their nature ; 
how far they are at present realized ; whether valiiabh; 
material results may be expected ; and, finally, if in their 
completion, st:rious disputes are likely to arise between 
France and ICngland. 

P'rance commenced her African caree.r in the same 
manner as other European nations, planting Iku* flag, by 
conquest or treaty, on widi;Iy distant parts of the coast, 
without any apparent thought of ultimate union. I>efore 
[882, her activity in Algeria, and on the .Senegal and 
(xaboon rivers aimed at local colonial development and not 
at a connected African limpire. It would, of course, be 
rash to assert that no such conception had ever been sug- 
gested previously. I remember that Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
in his work on Mungo Park, published some years after 
the issue of the Niger Charter, showed that a great 
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gcograp>hcr, named AlcOueen, had siigg(!stcd such a 
Charter in the; early years of this century, and had, with 
remarkahli; sagacity, prophesied that this aJone would pre- 
vemt I'rance Irom obtaining possession of the gre:ater [)art 
of \(^rth(‘rn Africa. I may admit that I had never Ixtfore 
hesird i^ither McOueeiv’s name or his sugg(;sti(')n ; and it is 
[)robabk; that corresponding th(a>nes from the I'naich point 
of view may have; been advancexl, in fornu*r days, from 
time to time:. Hut it was not until iSS:? a y<;ar afte;r the 
first application to tin* British (lovemnn^nt for a Niger 
Charter that any j^rac'tical men-e; was maeh*. for the unie^n 
of the scattta'ed b'rencli ((donic-s in .Africa, by the ae:([uisi“ 
ti«)n e)f t!i(! immense; inland regions l>'ing be'tw/'.en ihean. 
In tluit \'ear a Compari), with a caintal ol booa xx), was 
fornual at Mars(M‘lI(*s, imelca' tin; patronage of M. Ciamlaata, 
le>r llu* double |)ur[)ose of j)ushing uj) ove*rlaml to tin* 
Cpper Niger from the. s(.‘a-I)ou' l of Seiu*gambia, and ol 
e.nie,ring the l.ower Niger, at its mouth in llie (iulf of 
(luinea, and wc.irking u[) the rivea* to mc;et tin.; advance; 
from the w<‘St. In i S' C\ also, was first seriously moe^ted 
tile ielea of a I'rans-Sahara railway. I canne>t nejw re,- 
member whe.thi<‘r tin; ge nt1«*man, wlu) cann; to Ia.)nd()n to 
s(;ek for ICnglish sup[K)rt in this inatle.r, was the; originator 
of the sche nn; or e)nly an (;ntlnisiastic su[)])orte;r ; but out 
of tin; mass <.)f (h'tails with w'hich he* favoured me% thetre.; 
was one; wdiich produced a lasting impression : nainerly, that 
the carriages were to be ]>ullet-[n'()of, withcDut sick; wiiiele)W's, 
and with platform re)(.)fs for mitrail]eus(;. guns for tin; ])en(;rit 
of the Tuaregs. Tinally, it was in 1.S82, that M. de 
Brazza, who had just siicceajcleel in adeling the great terri- 
te>ry of the; French Congo to the; small coast colony of the 
Gaboon, commenced that ne^rthw^ard move;ment towards 
the centre of Northern ATrica, which has at last Ijorne:; 
fruit in the J^'ranco-Ge;rman conve.ntie)n of 1S94. 

It must be remen.ibcred that in 1882, Ci(;rmany’ had not 
commenced her cole:)nial career or annexaMi the Cam(;roons ; 
nor England acquired political rights in the basins c^f the 
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Niger and Chad, or on the Oil Rivers ; nor the Inter- 
national Association received recognition as the Congo 
l'n;e State : so that the (extension of French rights — as 
against other Kiiro[)ean nations - over more them half of 
the cfaitinent of Africa was no visionary scheme, but might 
have been realized without iiny ve.ry serious sacrifices. 
The eftectivt; occupation of those five; or si.x million square 
miles would, however, have been a very different task. 

M. Gambetta’s fall from power, his death, and the 
disasters in 'I'onkin which [jractically put an end to the 
career of M. Jules Ferry, prevented this gigantic plan 
being pursued at the tiiru; when it was practicable. Its 
failure is still fretpiently d(;plored by the h'rench Fr(;ss, and 
was undoubtedly at the root of the; re.ct;nt attempts of the 
Colonial party to repudiate or evade the. Anglo-French 
Convention of iSgo, which had .secured to Fngland the 
Niger and Chuil basin.s to the south of a line Irom Say on 
the Middle Niger to Harruwa on Lake Chad. Hut the good 
sense of the h'rench peo[)le ought to recognise that two 
powerful nations, desirous of keeping the peact;, can only 
deal wdth facts as they art;, and not as they might havt; 
been under other circumstances. l.Cngland- cannot be justly 
blamed for having securtid those Niger -Chad regions, 
which were far removed from anv then e.xisting h'rench 
possession or sjihere, and had been opened up to commerce 
by British enterprise alone — the French having only 
entered after the; ground was broken ; and having entin;ly 
disappeared after a few years of fruitless struggle. 

Meanwhile, h' ranee had advanced from her position on 
the Senegal over extensive inland regions and had also 
taken pos.session of the; hinter-lands of British Gambia and 
Sierra Leone, which she hemmed in closely to the .sea : 
thus impairing the present value of the.se Briti.sh colonies, 
besides effectually preventing their future extension. Eng- 
land might have rea.sonably refused her recognition to this 
procedure, inasmuch as France, in the negotiations for the 
Say-Barruwa line of \ 8go, had rested her case on the right of 
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Al;^cria to a hintcr-land 1.500 miles in depth, although at 
that date no Frenchman exiilon-r, mcrcliant or official — 
hid ever ev'en visited the Central .Sudan. Hot ]',nj>;land, in 
her desire for peaci;, has always wisirly shown a respect for 
h'rench territorial claims, which has not been uniformly 
reciprocated. It would i^rcatly serve tlie intta-ests of peaot; 
and t;t)od feeling if these facts could hy any means be 
placed ternjMM'ately and without any shadi; of rejiroach 
before the general I'rench public, which at present hears 
only unfounded accusations of oraspino action on the part 
of ( iri'at Ib’itain, in tropical Africa. 

The public interirst aroused hy the conclusion and dis- 
cussion of the .'\nolo I’rench agreement of <;av<‘ a 

fresh impulse to the idi-a of unitino in some manma* tlu- 
African colonies of France, to which the, valuable addition 
of rum's had meanwhile been maile. I.aroc sums of 
moiutv were found by the .State and public subscription, 
and a stream of e.vplon.’rs exttmtled J'reiicli rights in (‘very 
direction, d'he b'rench Sudan w.is carried down to hi;r 
jjossessions on the Ivory (.oast and eastward to the rear of 
our (lold (..oast colony. Admirably conducted military 
opiTations jdaced 1 bihomey under brench rule, while the 
briaich Conyo was pushed northwards toward I^aki’ (diad 
behind the, (lerman cedony of the. Camenaons. .An a_ore.e- 
ment has at last been concluded between b ranci; and (Ger- 
many which enables the former country to comidele tht; 
union of her colonies, by a circuitous route to the east of 
Lake Chad, and thus form her .African pos.sessions into 
a connected Fmpire. The advantai^i-. of thi". completion of 
this scheme to the cause of peace c.annot be over estimated, 
as the advocates of an aggressive; African policy will now 
have to convince their compatriots of the adequate benefits 
to b<‘. secured by each new aggression and will no longer be 
able to rest their case, as heretofore, on the sentimental 
idea that the French possessions in Africa should be united 
across the continent, even at the risk of collision with 
England. 
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The attractions of this territorial continuity, for which so 
much has been sacrificed and risked, seem to be purely 
ideal. It can hardly be doubted that the commerce ot 
Senegambia will always pass to and from the Atlantic 
coast and not over thousands of miles of land transit to the 
I'Vench Congo or Algeria ; and so on mutalis mutandis. 
However this may be, England has never opposed or dis- 
playe.d jealousy of the scheme, whicli is at any rate innocu- 
ous, and with which we have no concern whatever. I urge 
this, because the h'rench Press constantly asserts the con- 
trary. Scarc'^ly any statement about a nation is true of all 
its individual memb(;rs ; but it is certain that most English- 
men are completely indifferent to the fact that I'rance has 
now acfiuired, or ratlun- e.Kcluded fnmi foreign interfenmee, 
nearly one-third of Africa ; while many of us rejoice at this 
extension, as tending, when the frontiers are finally agn ed, 
to preserve the peace of Ittirope l)y giving France ample 
employment abroad for her etitrrgies and rctvenut^s. 

It is a notable fact, that although the I'rench, as indi- 
vidual.s, have a reputation for greater prudence and economy 
than the English, they have, as a nation, shown far more 
liberality in e.xpenditure on building up colonies lor the 
benefit of future generations. During the si.xty-three years’ 
occupation of Algeria, the mother country has already 
contributed over .^160,000,000 to the e.xpenses of that 
colony, and still pays for the entire maintenance of the 
army and for much of the expenditure on public works. In 
the other African colonies the amounts have not been .so 
formidable up to now ; but in all, with the exception of 
Tunis, the mother country supplies the annual funds without 
which they would cease to exist. 

I cannot resist comparing these facts with the attitude of 
England towards her West African possessions. I refer 
especially to the Niger Territories, because I can place 
complete reliance on my information in that instance. The 
Briti.sh taxpayer has contributed nothing whatever either to 
the acquisition of these half million square miles or to their 
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subsequent adininistnition. No tloubt this system tends to 
encournge self-reliance and energy, just as the hardiest 
children are those who have been allowi'd to run loose in 
all weathi'.rs : but some do not survive this bracing process, 
anti it is diflicult for limited private t'.nterprise to contend 
sui:c<;ssfully with prok»nge<l hostile operations su[)ported by 
[>ublic subscriptions and State fumls. 

In consitlering the (piestion whi ther h' ranee, will reaj) 
siuh a harvest from her possessions in tropical Africa as 
will repay her for her present sacrilices. 1 .un leaving the 
realm of f.u;t for that of inference. Ihit I have nevi;r ye.t 
ht;ard any valid reason for doubting tlial tropical .\frica - 
excepting in the' sterile .soil of the d«;sert and thi; swamps ol 
ri\ er mouths will gradually bis ome as productive .'is other 
tropical regions of the world. It i.--. s.iid that the negro 
r.ices will never take kiiully to iiulustry, and this view is 
geneiMlly supported by ilie two .assertions, tli.at tin; natives 
do not Weak at present, .ui'.! th.it tlu; Ireed negroes of our 
West Inilian colonies and elsewhere are incurably idle, 
d hi; former proposition is citrt.iinly inaccurati; in resjiect to 
large poiiuiations ol \\ estern and k entral ;\fric:a. 1 venture 
to think tiuit the, averagi' Ivuropean, il placed imdf;r similar 
[lolitical and social condition.s, e,\pos';d at till tinuis to slavery 
or violent death and to the seizure of the fruits ol his 
labour by a stronger than hims<-lf, would not display more 
industry than the native of Africa. .As to the argument 
drawn from our West India colonies, it must be remembered 
that the slaves e.xported from Alrica Ijclongcd mainly to 
less energetic tribes which had been gradually driven down 
to the coast from the interior by higher races. 

It cannot however be denied that to develop general and 
active habits of industry amongst the natives of tropical 
Africa and to introduce "the growth of indigo, coffee, 
tobacco and the many other products which will pay for 
c.xport, the tuition and supervision of great numbers of 
Europeans will long be needed. The insignificant propor- 
tion of Europeans who suffice for this purpose in Asiatic 
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countries, wliere the birth of civilization and industry dates 
from prehistoric times, would be ineffective in movintj the 
inertia of the Dark Continent. This may prove a serious 
stumbling-block to the full satisfaction of French ambitions 
in Africa. 1 shall not dwell on this point, because 1 dealt 
with it fully some years ago in an article which earned the 
approval of so high an authority as AT. Barthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire ; but I may point out that Frenchmen can hardly 
be induced to settle in sufficic.'Ut number even in the tk^lighl- 
ful climate of Algeria, within easy distance from l‘'rance, 
and that only the pn^ssure of over population can produce 
the necessary supply of men willing to pass the best years 
of their lives in unhealth)^ and depressing climat«:s, far Irom 
the comforts and interests of civilization and with little 
society but that of lower race.s with whom they have hardly 
an idea in common. 

i\ glance at any map of tlie present partition of .Africa, 
since the; Franco-Cierman convtmtion of the 1 5th March 
1 894, will show that whiki about one-half of the arc;a of 
iht; French empire in Africa, is fairly accessible to commerce 
and military force, .she is nt)t so well, placed as other 
Furopean Powers in respect of the far .inland half, of 
which it may be safely prophesied that it will be the latest 
part of the Continent to bear fruit, the most costly to 
develop and the; least profitable to work. 

Another obstacle to the early success of the French 
Empire in Africa lies in the nature of some of the. races 
within her sphere. One is apt to forgc;t that in speaking of 
a State possessing a sphere of inlluence, the primary mean- 
ing is that other P'uropean .States have agreednot to encroach 
or e.xercise political inlluence within it. Such international 
conventions are, it is true, generally based on previous 
treaties with the native rulers, but the efifective conciliation 
or subjugation of these potentates is generally a later 
consideration. So far as the tribes of the Sahara, or 
potentates such as Samory, arc concerned, the difficulties 
of France are probably not much greater than tho.se with 
which Englishmen have to deal, both in East and West 
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Atrica, or have lately successfully tlt‘alt in South Africa. 
Hut in her newly-accjuired s[»her(\ runniiVLj from the. h'rench 
Cono'o to th(', (‘ast of Lake Chad, she has a task beh'-rt' her 
whicli will severely strain her rc^scnirees. She' has enU;retl 
luaa: into a hornets* nest of Mcesleni fanaticism and of 
races, in the very centn^ of the coruimait. 'The 
new s|)li(a*e will be altOL^etln.-r wiliR'less iink'ss bh'ance (h'als 
vii^Drousl)^ \\ ilh tli(‘ fanatical stat(*s of Ike^hirmi and Whulai, 
whicli are. luU lik<!]y to make any voluntary concessions to 
lh(‘. hated and des[)is('{l iSazarejies. 'fhe conditions in this 
(‘ast(a*n la^c^ion an? (mtirely diflenmt from thos(? in portions 
ot th(? Western Soudan, wht're mass(\s ot the. poi)ulati()ns 
are I\i;^an at heart, and so little attach(?d to their Moshan 
rule rs that a small luin^pean fewee would suffict? to bnsik a 
naliee kin^<.lom to pieces ; and wluaa^ llu‘ ruli?rs themselv(?s, 
e'iih'T fnnn the knowlt‘<l^(* of this fact or from the, abseiua? 

I'anaticism, are. L^eiu’.rally willin'^ to concede to bairojxsms, 
for a consideration, at any rat(! the, political riiLdits m^cessary 
for the sec'urity (tf commerce. If, liow(‘ver, I'ranct* subju- 
crates this nucleus of militant Islam to tlu? (sist of Lake, 
CaK'id, she will have rendenal a j^jreat service to all the 
ci\ili/e.d Lowers havinp; jK)ss(?ssions in Northern Africa, 
and brnt^land especially will have cause tf.) latjoice at her 
ha\ ing at last realized her dream of unitinij^ her (?oloni<rs. 

It is to the cast of Iki^hirmi and Wadai that the, principal 
tlaniL;'(?r <jl future dispute may aris(!. Hut tin? intrusiem of 
b ranee, into the, basin ol the Uppe.r Nile would lx? a 
^cjratuitously unfriendly act, as slie has no possessions on 
tlu? I'hist Coast from which she could reach that basin, and 
could n()t possibly hold and develop territc^ry so r(;?mote 
from her bases of operatiems on the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean coasts ; while that region lies clearly within the 
natural hinterland of the Ibatish l^ast African Protectorate. 

There arc, Jiap[)ily, distinct signs of a bc?tter understanding 
than has lately exist(?d between the two countries ;* and, so 
long as that lasts, it may be hoped that no French Govern- 
ment will encourage or recognize such a useless and 
aggressive wild-goose chase to the east. Passing west- 
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ward from W'^adai, there can be no element of dispute till 
Morocco is reached. As this country falls within general 
European politics rather than African politics, I shall 
venture no opinion on its future. France and England 
are, fortunately, not face to face with this problem, in the 
solution of which (iermany, .Spain and oth(;r nations will 
claim a voice. Moving southward from Morocco t.) the 
region w'hich the. b'rench designate tc boncic tin A 
where the (rontiers have yet to be settled between 1' ranee 
and Sierra Leone, our (iold Coast Colony and the .\iger 
Territories, tht;rc is still plenty of work for diplomatists, 
but no great cause for anxiety. Each mition has its treaties 
with nativ'c rulers and its rights to a reasonablt*. hinterland 
for its ('.xisting pos.sessions ; but there is no important 
princi])lt; at stake as in recent tlksputes elsewhere. 

rile Anglo-Cjcrman agreement of November i<Sy 3 , and 
the F'ranco-Cierman agreement just concluded, may appttar 
to .some as made at the expense of England alone ; but, if 
so, she may console herself by the iissurc:d possession of as 
much of the richest portion of trojiical Africa as sin; can 
digest within two or three generations. It may pra'haps be 
reasonably hoped that the race for Africa is .now practicrdly 
at an end ; and that the time has come wluai lturopi:an 
nations, no longer able to enjoy the dramatic spectacle of a 
strtiggle for the possession of a continent, must be content 
W’ith more pro.saic rivalry in the settlement and development 
of their respective sjiheres. This task wall be more arduous 
than that of exploration or treaty- making. Regions as large 
as Europe have to be effectively occupied and governed ; 
the paralyzing effects of native mi.sgovernment from time 
immemorial have to be modified ; and a new order of ideas 
gradually introduced amongst a hundred million inhabit- 
ants of tropical Africa ; but six European nations, with all 
the resources of modern civilization, have pledged their 
credit to carry out this work, and though progress must 
be slow at first, its ultimate success may be confidently 
predicted. 
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I'lii'; student ordilTcM-ent forms of ( iovorniiu-nt who surveys 
the Au-slralasian Colonies, their vast area, their iliversity ol 
elimale, their natural resources and tlu-ir remarkLdjle pro- 
L^rt'ss in st.-ttlenamt ami wealth, cannot fail U) hi: struck by 
the mistaken policy which, in an earlier oene.ralion. dividial 
them by artificial boundaries into separate .S/jz/i A. As each 
State was entrusted with lull powers ol sell-ein-ernmcnl, 
this arranocme-ni led natunilly to the evil ri'sult, th.'lL each 
was n n lered imlependeiit and cari less of tlu; witllare ol the 
olhi rs, as i) the.ri' hail been no bond of union, common Ki 
them all, in their unit\' of lanouai^e and race. 

In the earlier days of colonisation this want of unity of 
interests jsissed unnoticed. 'The public revenues nece.ssary 
to carry on the functions of .Government were easily raised 
ijy the sale of the Ci’own l..imls. But as settlement incr<.:ased 
anil the iluties of the .Slate became w ider and more, compliex, 
ihe Colonies were oltlieed to adopt a system ot taxation by 
means of Customs’ duties, as was done in T'.urope. '['hen 
the evils of subdi' ision bewail to manifest thi:mst;lves. 'I'he 
chief Colonies ol the Group, jealous ol each other’s proirri;s.; 
anil striving each to be first in the race, found their tem[)orary 
interest in pursuing different lines of poliiry, when establishing 
their fiscal systems. .Some, like the mother-CoIony of New 
South Wales, where the public men were .strongly imbued 
wMth the doctrine of Cobden and the Manchester school of 
economists, adopted Free-trade, imposing Customs' duties 
.solely for the purpo.se of raising a part of the required 
revenue; , Others, like Victoria, impo.sed such duties 
not only as a meajis for increasing revenue but al.so with 
the avowed object of establishing and fostering local manu- 
factures, This system, as a matter of course,*gave, during 
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the earlier years of its adoption, a great impetus to manii- 
factures in Victoria. Workshops, foundries and factories were 
built and equipped in Melbourne ; and very soon Victoria 
began to e.xport largely to the sister-Colonies. It was the 
time when, besides her manufactures being established, as 
it seemed, on a stable foundation, the gold annually won 
from her mim^s amounted to immense, sums, and her pastoral 
and agricultural wealth was increasing by leaps and bounds ; 
she soon Ijecamc the most [)rosperous of the Aiistral.asian 
Colonics, Ikit her protective policy, albeit designed on no 
fixed system, had ytn a very marked characteristic, its 
tendency to continual increase. Beginning with small 
duties, the clamour of ht;r manufacturers for morc^ assist- 
ance to enable their goods to compete with lutropean 
products gradually led to a rise in their amount. Higher 
duties were soon imposi^l ; and next it became possible to 
take a new departure, by taxing the products of the sistc;r- 
States. So long as matters remained in this condition, 
Victoria enjoyed an undoubted advantage over the othe.r 
Colonies, These, under their system of I^re.e-trade, took 
no special pains to establish manufacturtes in their own 
territories, and allowt'.d free entry at their p'orts to most ol 
the. wares of Victoria, thus giving h'-r a far more e.-cUmsive 
market than .she could have had among only her own popula- 
tion. But while, on the one hand, she enjoyed this benefit 
to the full, she began, on the other, to ta.x certain of the; 
products of her neighbours. 

Such a policy could not but provoke irritation and 
reprisals. Gradn-dly other Colonies of the group adopted 
a protective policy, by taxing not only the products of 
Great Britain and foreign countries, but also the goods 
exported by each other. The consequence of this inter- 
colonial taxation was felt with .special severity in Victoria. 
Instead of having, as before, open markets in the neigh- 
bouring States, her manufacturers began to be confronted 
with the difficulty of competing against foreign-made goods, 
when their own products became liable to the same or to 
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somewhat similar import duties. Very soon, loo, the other 
Cohmies, under tlie inlltience of the protianive systc^m, 
be^an to manufacture for themselves, and the exports i>f 
manufactured goods Irom Victoria nectrssarilv diminislied. 

In this condition ot tilings, each C'olony r^gardt^tl itselt 
as a peitectly ind(*pendent State, iiaving full liberty to lax, 
as heax'il)' as it pleast.*d, the pre*ducts of its neighbours, in 
ils own solci interest. 'hhe want of union and its n'snltanl 
e\'ils made th< -msc*! da.ily more (‘vitlenl. b(*dc*ration 
became a po])ul:ir theme, d lu: Colonial pre‘ss took the* 
subject up ; c( )nlerenc(^s were lu‘ld and pi'oposals made. 
\\ hen it was ia'(uig!u bei'ore, the Imj)eiial barliaimml, that 
l.iov'v [jassc'd a pc.‘rinissi\'e measure" f(H' allowing .llu* lorma- 
tioii ol' a h'edrral Council, to winch any Colony vvc*s irec! 
to S(MU-l dehrgales. 'This body, purely deliberative", without 
luiuls or k*gislaliv(' powers, l\t*ld its lirst mt‘eling at I lobart 
I'ow'n, ill january, idS(). Victoria, Cb'^'^'a.sland, T asmania, 
W estern .\nstralia and Fiji were ntpic*sented ; and later 
on, South Australia j(.an<.*d : \(*w Zealand and New South 
W'ales li.ivc; stood aloof. I'ln* t ‘oun(j‘l has met live, limes 
in all, discussing miu:h matter ol intmast, l)ut otherwis(‘ 
effecting no uscd'ul result. 

Mirinwdiik: the advaiUages ol Ft^deralion bcicame more 
and m(n'(^ apparemt ; and, in February 1 890 delegates irom 
the 7 Australasia* k.'(.)Ionies met at Melbourne, <md resolvcid 
on an address to the (jueen, (‘iiibodying the resolutions 
passed l>y the.m, 'Fhese affirmed that an early union, 
uncUa* the Crown, ol the Australian Colonies was most 
dtrsirable, that the remoter Australasian Colonies might 
join it, on terms to be; agreed upon aftea'wards, and that 
steps should be taken for assembling a “ National Austra- 
lasian Convention,’’ consisting of delegates fnnn all the 
Colonies, with full powcis to discuss tin; iorm of i^'ederal 
Covernment to be adopted and to draw uj.) a Draft Fill for 
its establishment. • Delegates were accordingly nominated 
by the respective Australasian Parliaments ; each Colony 
sent 7, except New Zealand, which had only 3. 
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'Fhe first National Australian Convention met at Sydney 
on the 2nd INIarch 1891. All the 45 members were present; 
and Sir I leiiry Parkt;s was unanimously elected President, 
with Sir Samuel (Triffiths as Vice President. The follow'ing 
principles were laid down as the basis of the Union ; — 

1. The powers and rights of existing' Colonies shall 
remain intact, except such as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the b'ederal Government. 

2. No alteration shall be made in any State without the 
sanction of its own I.egislaturc, besides the consent of the 
Federal Parliament. 

3. d'rade between the Federated Colonies shall be 
absolutely frea-. 

4. Power to inipo.se Cu.stoms and Fixeise duties shall be 
in the J’ederal Government and Parliament. Of these 
taxes, the balance rc-maining after defra)ing the cost of 
such Government shall be returned, in due ]n'oportion, to 
the various Colonies wheme the money had been raised. 

5. The Military and Naval Defence F'orces shall be? 
under the. control of the F'ederal Governinent. 

6. The Federal Constitution shall make. provision enabling 
Statt's, which need it, to amend their constitutions for the 
purposes of 1' ederation. 

7. ’Fhe F'ederal constitution shall provide, {li) An 
lC\c;cutive consisting of a Cjovernor Crem;ral with such 
pt“.r.sons as may be appointed to be his advisers ; {b') a 
F'edcaail Supreme Court of Appeal ; (c) a F'eileral Senate, 
and (^d) a F'ederal House of Rejiresentatives, the last alone 
havdng the power of originating money Flills. 

8. 'Fhe draft Bill stated the rights and privileges of the 
several Colonies to be comprised in the Union, and defined 
the form of F ederation. 

As the functions of this Convention were strictly confined 
to deliberations and projects only, its work was ended when 
it had thus decided on the form which the proposed 
Federal Constitution should take. It then became a 
question for the .separate consideration of the various 
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C.'olonial Parliaments, whether thej' would accttjit I'^edera- 
tion on the lines of the liill drafted hy tht^ C'onvention. 
A variety of causes, the chic'f of which was the neeil of 
internal reform and r<?trt“nchment in thidr own finances, 
has [lostponial, in most of the Colonies, any furthia" con- 
sideration of this federation schimie,. l)i‘S]iite its solid 
adv;uuao(.'S and its (evident attractit>ns, its accomplishment 
si-ems still to be far off. Whih^ awaiting this desirable 
result, it is well to ])oint out particularly out* amono ilva 
m il results of the Si^.iarate Colon)- S)stem. d'his is the 
{le\-elo|)ment of a I'ace of narrow-minded and jiarochial 
p(ditieians, who possi-ss nm’ther foresieht nor earnestness 
lan-ueh to (mable them to t^rapph; with lar^e piililic 
probh uis 1 heir S(.Ie ;iini ;ippi-ars to be to tidi; over the 
necessities of ih(> hour. I'hi-re is at presemt no man of 
consnminate abilit\" and conspicuous steadfastness in pulilic 
lile in .\ ustralasia, to win ov<T the pe-ople to accej)t 
federation without sh inur. 'The politician eag-er that his 
(wvn Colon)- should j)rosper at the, e.xpeil.se of all the others 
lua)- be found in e\-ery Colonial Parliament: the. statesman, 
whose sole aim is the [irosj^erity of Australasia as a whok:, 
whose, ambition it is to make of these C.'olonies one. of the. 
gritat uatioiis (d the world, we havt: yet neithe-r seen nor 
heard ol. 

.\nd so the war of tariffs still go< s on. I'iach Colony 
■Wastes thousands of [)ountls annu.dly in paying separate 
( lo\ (•rnors and e.xecutive bodies, and each bears the burden 
of a large Civil Service. But though the evils arc: evidemt, 
yet while a narrow public spirit I'emains paramount, it 
s(,;ems hopele.ss to lo<>k for the early establi.shnie.nt of a 
federal Union. 


II. - J-r.DRK.M, DKJ'i'.XCK. 

One of^ the most important tpue.stions underlying the. 
political union of the Colonies is that of ftaleral Defence. 

British troops garri.soned Australia till 1870: ami no 
more fatal blunder was ever committed by* an English 
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Government than the withdrawal of the regular troops 
from Australia in that j’ear. The Colonies of the Southern 
group finding that during the progr<;ss of the Franco- 
German war, the mother-country had decided to recall her 
small infantry detachments from their chief cities, set to 
work to increase the number of their volunteer soldiers for 
their own defence. When the war was over, h'ngland took 
no steps to send out fresh garrisons ; and from that time 
down to the present, Austrrdasia has providt;d her own 
Land Forces, though a body of British troops is kept in 
Catiada to this day. 'The Home Government lost, by this 
step, healthy relief statiims for thtar soldic^rs after a long 
sojourn in India, and. what is of more importance, an 
exc<dhmt rc;cruiting ground for h(;r general armj^ ; bc;sides 
tin; incalculable; advantage resulting to the mother-country 
iind the Colonies from the mutual intea'course o( large 
bodies of men, which is not the least e.xcellent consequence.; 
of the maintc;nance of such garrisons. 

In 1892, the land Defence Forces of the group numbered 
just under 36,000. Since then, however, owing to tlie 
necessity of retrenchment, the strength has been tem- 
porarily rt;duced. 'Fhere is no fixed system of recruiting 
and enrolling, and no uniformity in drill and organization. 
Some yi;ars ago, a project was set on fex^t for the crc;ation 
of a l''ed<iral Artillery Regiment, to be comj)osed of thi; 
several permanent garrisons s(;rving in the capital citi(;s 
and their adjacent forts. The advantages of having such 
a Regiment are obvious. Itvcn as a first step towards 
political Federation it is to be commend<:;d ; but from tht; 
soldier’s point of view, the regular interchange of garrisons 
between one c(dony and another is of the utmost import- 
ance, and furnishes ample rea.sons for its adoption, in the 
larger knowledge which it would bring of guns, equipm(;nt, 
and military organization, and the healthy spirit of rivalry 
and emulation which it would awaken. Nor must we forget 
the priceless advaintage which it would be to the mother- 
country, in her hour of need, to have, ready' at her call, a 
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body of Australian troops* inured to a hot climate, well 
<'Cjuippeil and organized, and witliin a fi^rtnight's steam of 
Ceylon. 

At present the total numln-r of men of age in Australasia 
tor military service (20 to 40 yiNirs) is com[)uted at 6So,426. 
( >iit of this material, then* arci actually enrolled 
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As n^gards naval (h^lence, the Home y\dmiralty hav(i 
pursiKul a <.lit(rr(‘nt policy Irom that of thi‘ War ()fri('e, 
Svilncy, whicli posse.ss<^s goocl ntpairing yards, has, for many 
\ c ars, been the. head-epiarters ol a lairly strong s(|uadron, 
g.*n(*rally numixaang some S vessels; -i first-class and 3 
I hird-class cruistMs, 3 gunboats and f Survey yacht. Under 
ih<* agreemeait ni.ide in la.)ndon at th(‘ Colonial Conf(‘.natce 
.jf 18S7, this Im[)erial s([uadron has been increascal by 7 
at.!ditional vessels, which are. exclusively fcjr Australasian 
service. bor this protection the Colonies have agreed to 
pay an annual sul)ventl<jn of ^^i26,caoo, basc.'d on thta'r rtt~ 
spective population, as follow's : 
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This auxiliary lleet consists of 5 fast cruisers and 2 
torpedo i^am-boats, of which 3 cruisers and i gunboat are 
kept in commission and the rest in rest^rve, but ready to be 
commissioned whenever needed. The vessels have been 
built by the British Government ; but th(! Colonies pay 5 , 
intia'est on the prime cost (providcal such interest do not 
exceed /’35,ooo), and also the actual charge for their 
maintenance. 'I'he agref.ment is to remain in force till 
1901, wh(Mi (or at th(‘ (md of any subsequent year) it is ter- 
minable, alUrr a two years’ previous notice, the vessels re- 
maining the property of the lmj)erial Governmenl. In 
addition to this, the; Colonies maintain a naval (lotilla : 
Victoria i,|, Oue(;nslan(l 10, New Zealand X. ami X. S. 
Wah.'s, S, Austiadia, 'Tasmania and W'. Australi.i, i each. 
The naval defenc<; of the Colonies may. therefore, be saiil 
to be sulliciently provided for. 

All the chief cities are well fortified : Midbourne .and 
.Sydney, in particular, have powerful Ixitteries armed witli 
the ncwvesl type of lireech-loading cannon. During 1X91-02, 
the Colonies spent /, 799,97.1 on fortifications, .and the loial 
debt incLirrixl by them for this jiurpose, to the end (<1 
1 89 1 -()2 was /, 2,534,9X3. King Cleorge.’s .Sound, Thursday 
Island, Hobart and Port Darwin are b(dng fortilied or 
.soon will be. The works on Thursday Island anr alri;ady 
far advanced, while those at King George’s Sound, though 
not quite completed, have lately received their armament 
from Itngland and their garri.son from S. Australia. 

Just as a strong P'ederal Union is m^eded for the con- 
tinuous joint progre.ss of all the Australasian Colonies, so is 
the want of unity in the organization and command of the; 
[..and I'orces the w'orst defect in the pr<;sent systmn of 
Colonial Defence. 
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Bv Wii.iJAM Simpson, R.I., M.R.A.S., 
l[o\. Associ.vn- R.l.B.A. 

I /•’ vVrX' a inui fiu- \i)!th 

hc!J ifi I.'Ui/cfi in St /\\'fniu r iSi)i, anJ up A' difr.Y 

In oj)<,'nin;'^ this Sj^-ciion * 't' (>rifninl Art .urI Avih:Tol(,)L;y in llu* IXtli 
C’onRio^s 1)1' ( )iii‘n».ilist.s. It may {»cihaps l)c a])})i()jn iaU- to take a icTro 
sp!M tivt‘ look al i 1 r‘ piv);;ress wliii h has taken j»Iaec in tins paitinilai 
(ii'parlnient ot r«*^«\ir( h, ami of soin.; ot tiu* events eonneetecl with it, sim'e 
the llr^t inertiiT^^ of the ()iic.‘ntal ( 'on.;iT-ss which took j)lact! in London in 
ihe \t ar iS'; }. that i*^- ec-n ytans aao. So imii h har? htaai done in 

that time, dial it vaii h*: i!n;»0'x.->il>le to ;A> nito detail, and 1 ('an only 

eivc a \eiv hiiU ‘Aet« li of ^oine of the woik dial ha^ hcen accomplished. 

r.'at, in tl'.e lir^a | l.i< e, h i tiie say somelhinu of those whosi‘ naiiu*s jielone, 
to this Se< 'ion, and who liave joined the ei»*aiei numher sim e the < ‘oiiL^ress 
• if >inc<- ihnl date wc ha\e h**a many ^ood and woilhy woikers. 

kroiii t he < 'oum il of sliat (A)n-r'’''S, of whicli I had the honour »)t heini; 
a member, we have to mourn the h-ss oi the l’H!'-adi nt, I )r. Samuel Jlircii, 
a man who svas in ih.e fiont lank «)f l'>ayploloj»isn^ wiulc lu' possi^ssed a 
wide* i;ra--p of kno\\U dL;e .md had sympathies estendm;.' far beyond his 
own sjn('ia] study. M\ old and d<.*ar friend Mr. Jo^-ej'h Loiuimi, whose 
•Npecialit) v/a-. the Art .\i cha*oio>;y ol I\L 4 yj)t, has also passe<l away. Lro- 
fessor Donaldson lie.'. eUNO to l»e aeided, as (am; who 1ms done t;ood woik 
in the Ib '.d of ckisd'-.d ai < hileeiuri\ 'The Piame of Mr. (leor^e Smith is 
loo well kmr.vn ;is a cuneiform sf ludar to refjuii\* any words of ]>raise 
from me, e\r< ])t that of leLtrel, that he was taken away so early in his 
('areer. Mr. I'Mward d hcmias stood hiL;h as a numismatist. Mr. W. S. V\'. 
\diu\, who was kuti'i'ly Ss’eretary (if llie !\o\al Asiatic' Society, was anothei 
whose name is well known a*' an ( )rienial an h;eolo;^ist. Mr. John W illiams 
was Secretary to the Koyal A^Uamomic.d So- iety, and from liis study <j( 

( !hinese iXstroiujiny, he liad a (daim to lx; ranked amonu:. ( )rientalisls. I 
have L'iven these names (if those of the (ajmu il who have passed away, 
although they could not |)erl’iaps be all elas^.cd as belon^ini; to llic depart- 
ment of Art Arc h;e()lo;;y. 

There are two names which demand a special mention. 'I’he first ol 
these is Mr. James kergiiss<in. -I enje^yed an intimate at f|iiaintance with 
him since about the year jSri 2 till his death ; and duTin^ that time 1 have 
discussed many (juestions about Indian Architecture with liim. In these 
I have at all times fopnd him not only straightforward, but most genial. 
Perhaps the best way to sum up his labour.s, will he to say that w^hen he 
began the study c^f Indian Architecture, nothing was kn(]^vn about it ; and 
he lived to collect such a mass of information, that he was able to put the 
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whole into a classified form. 'J'his was a ^real work for one man to do. 
It is (juite possible that the future may produce a fuller and more exhaustive 
classification ; but that will not detract from the result which has been 
achieved, and which was a labour of love to this man. Mis theories about 
the 'ropo;^ra]jhy and Architecture of Jerusalem have not stood the test of 
recent discoveries ; and J doubt if his Rude. Sloue Monuments will in the 
future stand high as an authority in that branch of Archicology. Ilis fame 
will rest on what he accom[»li.shed in the Architecture of India. 

The other name, — the owner of which has passed away, —is Sir Henry 
Viile,- so much better known by the old familiar title of “ f 'olonel Yule.” 
It w'as only a few months before his death that he accepted the knight 
hood ; but it may be staled, and I have his own authority for it, that the 
honour had been offered to him years before ; and it was only on Lord 
Cross’s earnest solicitation that he at last gave his consent, and became 
Sir Henry,— a distinction he had well earned. My first at qu.aintance with 
Colonel Yule goes back to the winter of 1^59-00, — when 1 first went to 
India. I had letters of introduction to Lord Canning, who that season, 
with Lord C'lyde, was making a triumphal march over the ground of the 
late Mutiny, and holding grand durbars at all the chief towns. 1 was 
invited to join the < ain[) by Lord ('anning, and 1 travelled with it from 
Delhi to Peshawer. Clolonel Yule was, as head of the Public AYorks 
Dejiartment at that time, in Lord (kipning’s camp, and there we first met. 
•Vs he was fond of Art, wc were often together sketching tem|dc s, and I 

may say that I began my study of Indian Architecture with him ; so, i 

can speak of the interest he took in Oriental Art and Archaeology, lie 
harl not the minute knowledge of Indian Archilet lure that Fergusson had 
accumulated ; nor the wide knowledge of Indian AfchaMjlogy that ( ainning 
ham has been able to grasp ; but, still, in another way. he gathered hone}’, 
and wc all acknowledge its epudity in .l/u/ro Polo, anrl in his Liter w'ork, 
not yet so well known, 7 'hc Diary oj IVUliam lled:j:^es,^' 

'The death of Rajendralala Mitra, LL. l)., and C.LFL, was announced in 
July last. He was a Sanscrit scholar, but he ha<i also given his attention 
to the study of Indian Architecture and Arclueology. 'Phe Antu/uities 0/ 
()rissa^ in 2 folio volumes, with numerous plates ; and Pudd/ia Ctfva, or 
the JIermitay;c of Sakya Muni : are his twT) princiiial works of this kind. 
The hope ought to be expressed that this learned Doctor will not be the 
only native of India to study the Art Archieology of his country ; and 
that he will be the forerunner of many others who will yet devote them- 
selves to this wide field of research. Among the people of India tlierc 
have been individuals celebrated in every branch of literature, and wc may 
be certain that in the future many will be distinguished in this. 

I now turn from the dead to the living. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
at last, and that only a few years ago, retired from his long and brilliant 
career in India. As far back as 1835, as a young oflicer of Engineers, he 
was exploring the Sarnath Stupa at Benares; and in 1851 he, and 
Lieutenant Maisey, who made drawings of the sculptures, were at work on 

* Published ju.sC before N'ule’s death, by the Hakluyt Society, of which Sir Henry was 
the President. 
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ihc Sam'hi Stupa, near Uhilsa. Half a cenlury at least is the period cluriTu^ 
which Cieneial Cunnintihani lias bt-en almost constantly engaged u}>on the 
Archaeology of India. 'To do an\ thing like justice to the work acetun 
plished in iliis liinc wouhl require a whole j»aper. lie has explored the 
remain^' of ancient sites from lUiddha Ciaya to the Khyhcr, and has iden 
tilled many phu es the siiuation of wliich had been lost ; he has wrought 
out tile ancient geography (d' India from the historians of Alexander and 
the travels of the ('hinese pilgrims. His knowledge of coins is a reiuiia 
ti*)n in itself. l'erha|>s the best inoninnenl of his wuik will be found in 
the twenty three voluiues Archaoloy^nal Smrry whicli record 

whal he has done, or at least what was done under his su]>crinleii<lenec, 
as 1 )iivcior-( leiier.d of the Aia lireologieal Survey of Irulia. The lirst 
volume was publislied in 1S71, and thi‘ last appeared in 1SS7, ihesi- 
<lates shc'w that the largest poll ion »»f the work belongs to the peiiod 
I)etween the two t.’aingrtsses. 

I Ic has l)een siK.ceetled by Dr, Hurgess as head of the Art h.eotogical 
Survey. I’lu's gentleJuan has already doiit^ g^ood woik in W e.stem India ; 
and beside.^ . I rr//,. //c/w/v, has jjublishetl numerous works on 

A reha*. )!(\ey and .Xrt hileeturt.’. Special nu‘ntit)n is due to his l\ock <',if 
/!■////» /^ ^ c/ ///.//./. Mi. I'crgusson uiotc* lh<‘ I niroductory part of this 
bt)ok : but the main jjortiou of it, giving ininiiu* dclails of the tenqiles, 
ffpre^ents ihcwrak of Dr. Hiiree.ss : and tlu* whoK* provi .s a most valuabK* 
l>()(jk ol leleience to this tieparlrnenl ot Indian .Xreh. ecology. In this ver) 
•flight sketch, it lunsl be under.-, tt)od that I. tlo n<;l t)reli nd, n<.'illu:r in tin 
• ise. ol Dr, liiirgess nor tin.- olheis, Ui eiuiiiierate all that has betai act'oni 
plishetl by them. 

Here it might Ire of interest to tletail the ( ircumslaiu es which first led 
ttJ the starling of the Ah ha’ologit al Survey. 'The nuull belongs to Lord 
t 'aiming \shcn lie was ( 'rovernot (leiieral ; ami prol»al)ly his at.tion in this 
w'a^ iargt.K diu' to I ,ady f 'aiming. In evitleiK'e (»!’ this I can (jnly Hiri>ni(-le 
the following «k;t.'iils, and leave them to speak for ihcrnselvc’s. In the 
('old season of iiS5<;-oo wIk'U J icivelled as Lord < aiming’s guest in eanq) 
through the N' m tn-W’esl I ’rovinces, Lady Hanning accompanied lier 
hnsband. She was an acc^oniplished artist, and spent most (d lu r tiim- in 
skclc'hing places interest on our nnite. Sketf hing ruins of temjiles and 
old c ities naturally l(*ads ai; incjuiring mind to wi^h lor knowledge about 
eacli ]^la( e, and Lady ( anning was c()n.sl.uil ly asking (piestions about the 
sjrois she visited, as to ihei'' hisKjry, and the peojilc (onnected with them, 
iaickily there were those in camp, such as (lolom l Vule, and Mr. Louis 
llowring. Lord ('anning’s Private Secretary, who were well (iualified to 
sup]>ly information. 'The various races of ])eo})le were a subject (J constant 
conversation, and I understood it was from the great interest Lady (Winning 
tv)ok in them that a scheme was started shortly afterwards for ])ro(:uring 
})hotos of till the races and tribes in India. A number w'cre done and 
])ubUshed, but the ]jlan was only a partial success. In January 1862, 
only iw'o )ears afterwards, Lord Canning penned the ATinutc a])poinling 
Colonel A. Cunningham to commerce the Arc.hieohjgical Survey, d'he 
documents begin thus: — “In November last, when at ^Allahabad, 1 had 
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some communications with Colonel A. Cunningham, then the Chief 
Engineer of the Xortli-West Provinces, regarding an investigation of the 
Archrcological remains uf Upper India. It is iinpossiblc^to pass through 
that part, or indeed, so far as my experience’ goes, any part- of the 
Ihilish territories in India without being struck by the neglect with which 
the greater portion of the Architectural remains, and of the traces ot 
by-gone civilization have been treated, though many of these, and some 
which have had least notice, are full of beauty and interest.^’ Here Lord 
('arming refers directly to the remains which he had seen in passing 
through the North West Prt)vinces, — that was in 1 859 60,- -the winter 
tallowing he went in camp to Jubblcporc in (Central India, and I.ady 
(’anning was again with him. 'Phese were the two journeys which led to 
the origin of the Archicoiogical Survey. Now I icmember well, that in 
camp, Lord Cannii^g was so devoted to the work of his desk, his Hr. 
could scarcely make him take sufficient exercise. — Myjfidea is that it was 
not Lord ('anning, but Lady (kinniiig that saw the Architec tural rem;nns ; 
it was her inciuii ies that led to the conversations about them ; - and it is 
to that highly cultivated Lady, who diii«l in India, ‘’a martyr from her 
devotion to Art,^' tliat 1 ascribe the influence which led Lord (banning to 
begin the Arclueological I )ei)artment. 

Since the time al)ovc referred to Archicological dc])artments have been 
extended to llombay and Madras. From llombay we have lately had news 
of the discovery of a now grouj) of IJuddhisl (‘aves, which seem to have 
existed only about 50 miles trom the caj)ital. How tliey could have 
e.s»*aped observation, u]) to the present, is somewhat surprising, for the 
groLij) compri.ses eighteen caves, one of them being a chaitya cave. 'They 
are situated in the ( ihats near to the village of Nadsui:, and a smaller groujj 
was at the same time discovered about six miles distant at the village of 
Karsanibla. 'These have all been surveyed, anti Reports made upon them, 
l.)y Mr. Henry C'ousens of the Arclimological Survey t)f Western India. 

In Madras the 1 )et)artinent is also active. Mr. R. Sewell is f onnected 
with it, and 1 have seen Reports by Mr. A. Rea from the d'anjore and 
'Trichinopoly I fistricts, which are full of interesting matter. 

In addition to this 1 )ci)arlinenL another ne\v one has c ome into existence, 
whic'h has for its object the Preservation of the National Monuments ot 
India. In 1881 Majcjr H. H. (Jcjle, R.hk, was api)ointcd^( airator. It will 
be impossible to preserve every exam[de of the ancient remains in India ; 
but there are a number of the more important of which every care will now 
be taken. We may take the .Sanchi Stuj)a as an illustration of what has 
been done : in this case the vegetation that grew over it, like a wild jungle, 
has been cleared away. 'I'he South and West gateways, which had fallen, 
h.ive been re ereiUcd ; the portions of the. rail which had tumbled down, 
nr were threatening to do so, have been put to rights ; and the whole has 
been,- not restored, but merely repaired, so as to prevent furtlier decay. 
"I'his is in itself a good work, for this is one of the very few stupas that 
remain to us as a monument of the IJuddhist jicriod in India. Major Cok* 

* Larly C.'inning ilied in Xi*vcmlit*r, 1S61, from a fever c.iught in the malarious part f)f 
the road while on .a journey to Darjeeling*, where she had gone to make sketches. 
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has [)iil)lislK‘ii a scries of ilhisiratcd tuono-raohs of sonic of ihc prim ipal 
monuments under his ( harj^c. 

Allusion h is already hecri made*, when s[)cakint; e>t 1 )r. Rajc-mlialala 
\litra, to the probaldlity ot the educated natives oi India dcvoliiiL; ihem- 
•'clves to tiic study of Art Archa'oh»iiy : and i liavu another evitlence in 
!d\{)ur of this to place before you, and one that sltonld not be overlooked, 
rin-late Maharajah of JevjKjre fouiuled a School i)f Art some years ai;t) in 
Iun tpiial ; and one of the reailts is that the jjresc'ni ruler of that Raj))Ut 
Slate, -II.H. Malinraja Sawai Madlui SinL;h, ( i.C\S,l.- - has been able 
ihroueji the able su[)ervision <»f (’olonel S. S. Jacob. to ptodiua* a 

ci-ry nnn^nifu cut work, known as the /n/^tp;r ol .\rt hilcc'lural 

dvt.iils ; lilt; wlu)le of widt h has been drawn by the students ethu atcil al 
the jeypore Ss houl of Art. 'To ;.:ive sonu* idea of the evlent ot l]ii*>. w»)rk, 

1 nmst slate that llictt* arc no less than six portfolios, and llie wholi* is 
lormctl ul j 7-| lar^e lolio plates, 'I'lie havi* been jdioto litluvjr.iplu tl 

by .Mr. W. tiii:,'!L;s tjf l\( kham, so they an* e\a<'l eo]nes of iht* ore..;inai 
drawinL',s. 'The subjec t mailer of th<.se plates has bec-n deiived from the 
bi.aiilitu! deiails of the bt.st ;irc hitectnre of I )elhi, A^ra, Idittehpore Sikri. 
and Kajpulana. .\s an artist I am entitled to speak ol the L;ot>d and lailh 
ful diauiiu; manifested in ever\ sln'et of this spleniiid Wiuk, wliich is an 
homair to .ill who ha\-c i)een <'onn''< ted with it. 

ln('j\!on an Aridi;co|oj.;ical I )c]).Mtment has also <'ome into cxisteiu t;, 
and the l‘\; . haali. m; the aii< ic nl t a}>ilal, Aniiradhapura, has been taken 
in iiand. Mr. 11 . (', 1 ‘. Ihel! has been intrustial with this work, but as yet 
link* ha'^ Ijeeii done, as lu- liad as a imdiminary to clear away tin iim|.;le 
before any exphualion v\as jjossilile. 'The ji;reat das^oiias, the. woid used 
for stuji.i in (feylon, al .\nm adiKi{.tira, are llie lar{^esl known to exist, 
.«n(l as tliai ( iiy was tlie capii.d of tlie islaiul for about a thousand years, 
ere it iiiteresL will no douljl attach to any discoveries Mr. JJell may be 
lenuinale enonL,h to (‘ome nj. on. 

I’id.'^ \erv and imperte< i ski'tch, is stdl ([uiic sidfie.icnt to show the 

pro^;ess )nade in Areh.eolce^y in India. It indicates the mass of work 
alr«!ady (hme, but abo\e all it tells ()f tlur wonderful (diani>e that has taken 
place; v.Iieie be'fore aia ienl and jaecdous monuments of the past wert 
.i]l«»\\ed to l;u U) ruin, the) are now e\i>lored, studied, and carefully pre 
SCI vial 'This i.' done .asadui) by the ( h>vafrnment. Archieology is now a 
State Departnuml. 'I'his is a most satisfactory result; and it has been 
;dmo‘-l wholly aia orn])Iishe«d since the Hrsl mcetini.; (if the Clon^ress ol 
Ol ienlalisl^ in laandon in 1^7.4. 

Alueli important work lias been done in Western Asia since the year 
1874; -so much so, that lime wall only 4>ermit nic to mention but a 
fraction of it. i)r. Sehliemann's excavations at llissarlik had been going 
on before the year just named, but it was not till 1875 Troy and its 

Remains was jiublished, so that the knowledge of what had been done was 
only made known within the period I am dealing with. Since then l>r. 
Schliemann has made explcjrations at Myccnie, d’iryns, and other sites. It 
Avas the same with Mr. Wood’s exfiloraiions at Kphesus, which resulted in 
finding the site of the celebrated 'remple at that place. He had been at 
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work for a number of years before, but his book, Discoveries at Ep he s us 
not appear till 1877.* 

Explorations in Mesopotamia for many years back have been more pro- 
(luc:tive of literary than of art remains. Mr. Rassam's discovery of the 
bronze gates at Balawat, in 1877, was an important find, as the bronze 
fragments were covered with figures in relief. 

As one of the lOxecutive Committee oi the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1 
may be i^ermitted to say a word or two on our labours. We have now been 
in existenre for over a (juarter of a century ; during which time oin society 
has been steadily at work. Besides a large map of Western Ikilestinc, and 
Memoirs^ which have been published, adding largely to our knowledge in 
every way, a vast mass of material connected with the Art ArclKculogy ot 
the region has been accumulated, and placed within the rea(*h of students. 
"I’his includes monuments of all kinds from tlic Rude St(me period to the 
lime of the Crusades. 'I’he society has been particularly fortunate in its 
explorers, having had such men as .Sir Charles Wilson, Sir ("harles Warren, 
.Major (bonder, Colonel Ritchener and others. 

What I might call a Subsidiary Society has been lately established in con- 
nection with the J’alestine F^xploration Fund ; this is the J’aleslinc Jhlgrims 
Text Society, and its object has been the translation and publication of 
early ac('otints of the Holy I.and, — principally the descriptions l>y j)ilgrims. 
Other works have also been produced, among them 1 may mention The 
Buildings oj Just iuitui^ by Procopius, — the first time this important work, 
bearing on the architecture of the Byzantine [)erio(l, has been translated 
into luiglish. Another most valuable text is a translation from an Arabic 
Author, of the roth century, known a.s Mukaddasi, or ‘Mhe Jerusalemite.” 
'This author belonged to an architectural iVtmily, and the details he gives of 
the buildings of Jerusalem at his lime, which is almost entirely new, have 
liirned out to be most invaluable. 

'Phe ICgyptian h^xploraticai Society has also dune good service to Arclueo- 
logy. This society has also been very lucky in its ex[>lorers ; Mr. h'linders 
Petrie being a whole host in himself, 

I ran only mention the doings of .M. and Mme. Dieulafoy at Susa ; I 
have not seen the large <*ollection they have brought back to Paris, but it is 
spoken highly of by those who have had the opportunity of inspecting it. 

I may call your attention to the remarkable development of Archaeo- 
logical exploration which has taken place, and almost wholly between the 
dates of the two (’ongresses of London. In India, as I have already 
pointed out, Arcluvology is organised under the Government ; and at home 
here societies have come into existence for the sole purpose of exploration. 
Phis, lam sure, you will agree with me, is most satisfactory. The positive 
results have been a large addition to our knowledge. Although much has 
been done, 1 yet believe that exploration of this character has only begun ; 
and that in the future the development will be still greater.. There is an 
ample field in store yet for work. It is not long ago that I heard of two 
young .Americans who were roughing it at a site somewhere to the south of 
the Troad, and were excavating on their own account ; and the report was 
'Mr. Wood began his expit raiions at Kphe.sus in 186.^. 
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Ih.at they were doing very good work. The remarkahlo thing is that so few 
young men of our day have yet thought of turning tiu'ir energies to aeeoiutt 
in this dirc('tion. The fashion hitherto has l)ecn sport. ^Fcn will go to 
tiu' other side of the world, and face any danger, ti.) kill some wild or rare 
animal : hut when It becomes rcali/ed that more n-pute and honour will 
be achie>'ed by discovering the site of an ancient cii\, by digging up some 
.tnt:ient hoard of coins, unearthing an inscription, a sialm*, or a fragment 
ol an unkmowri sl\lc of Architecture;- this ih‘w manner of s]>orl will lu^l 
warn for clisc’ipics. T have often thought the i^rofessois at our I • niveusities 
might assist in inspiiing the youths under them uith an ambition jn this 
direfUion. 

In iSSj I .K'companied tlie Afghan boundary ( 'omie.ission. under Sir 
I’cler l uiMsden, thorngh Ihisia and Kheuassan to Afghcin rmkt‘slan in 
( f niral \sia. W'i- wintered at liala Murghcib, and 1 u'tmncd home in the 
-.piine ot I SS 5 . As the Au haology of llu‘ legiou we iJ.isscal thro\igh is but 
• it lie k?un\n, ] pioposo giving a few derails. 

I shall lir->t toiu'h. upon the h'irc remj'le at liakii. I had always under 
a*iod that this tcairpie belonged to the ( hiebrc's. 01 l irc'-worshippcrs, and 1 
siiould liave 1 e'en much aslonislied on M-eing the j)Ia( e, if ( 'olonc l Stc-wart 
had not [uc'viousl)’ inlormed me that it was a Himln 'remple. 'Tin* temple 
is a very nidi* erec'tion, mil unlike the usual Saiva d'em|)le o( Ittdia, but 
theie )io or cell; it is opi*n on the four sidi.*s. In llu' 

« enlie .t Uif^e ]‘ii.je<ts «Cvii c'f the tsuth, and ih«* gas used to eome through 
and was ltghte«.i, A low SifU/nf surmounts the 'rein]*le, anal at cstc h 
I01JI..I of llio AVav/c r Were tnbe^, which could be lighted ; these*, with the* 
t .‘nlral tire, would prodiu'e ifu! which i.'. familiar to tin* 

llindus. (hi one side of the Sik/:/<i a irisula piojecUal, from which I 
a resumed that the wc.)rs]iij) had lieen devoted to Siva, d'lii're is a si iilj>i m ccl 
'lone on llie lenijjic* on wlheh there* is a Swastika, ar.d otl)er rude ligmes, 
as well as an inseripiion in Devanagari. 'riien.* is an enclosure round the 
Nvhole containing a ntimlier of ^im:l]l rooms for tin* a<'('oinmc>dai i< ui of 
()ilgrims, and o\’er ilie door of eac.h there is a small slcuie with I )c'vaiiagari 
.n^eriplions on eaeli . I brought home* .•‘Oine rougl) S' jnc.e/es of tiu-se insi'rii > 

1 iejMs ; these on being sid)mitl<. d to Sanseiii scdiolars, including Piofcsscu' 
Max Muller, wi.ve siipjiosed tcj date only from a few centuries back. 'Tin* 
temple is now deserted, bin a fc*\v )ears ago, as f’olonel Slc'warl informed 
iiu', a man frcun J.tolhi was in attendance, who rec e ived pilgrims, and kcjjl 
the place in order. 'The pilgiims came.* from India, and wen* Ilindris, 
and not Ikirsees. Oolonel Stc*wart has seen and si)C.)ken to many of them, 
I'he Hindus call the ternjde “ Jcjwala Jee and they asscjc iatc! it with 
jcawaila Miiki, the well known fire temple at Kangra; but they esteem the 
one at liakii as lire more iinportaiu of the twej shrines. My own irniiressicm 
IS that the sacred Arc at IJakii must have been originally a (hiebre |jlac‘e of 
worship ; but how, or when, the Hindus found ihcir ^vay to such a distant 
spot, is a point on which I have no information. 

Before reaching Kasvin 1 w’as struck with the aiijicarancc* of the villagers, 
'rhey were exactly the same as those 1 had seen between the Khyber and 
the Jcllalabad Valley. 'I'lie resemblance w'as so complete, that I could 
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see no difference, — and I have made sketches of both. Each village is a 
small fort, hour high mud walls, crenellated, form a square enclosure; 
four roiirul towers, made also of mud, and crenellated, at each corner, 
c omplete the design. 'The houses of the village, all of mud construction, 
are liuddled anyhow inside this ])rotcctive defence. I kept my eye on 
these' villages all the way eastward frcjin 'Tehran, through Khejrassan, to the 
lleri Rud, on the Afghan J'Vonticr ; and I assumed that the type would he 
loimd to be the same through Afghanistan to the Khyhcr. 

'This was irueresting so far, hut it becomes, I think, still more sc, when 
I point out another identifu-.ation that dawned on me. Larger villages 
liaving more s])ace to enc lose, had more round towers, the wall being what 
a military engineer wnuld call a curtain between each. 'Towns were 
fortified in the same way ; round towers at regular intervals, and the high, 
erenellated, mnd wall, feu'ming the curtain between. One; morning on our 
march, 1 passed a \illage, where a new wall was being made ; the iiumi 
were at work, and the cTcnellations they had finished were neat and well 
formed ; and .it smldenly forced itself on my mind, that these walls were 
identical with those rej^resented in the Assyrian srulj^iures. W'e know that 
in ]\leso[)otamia mud, or sun dried brick, was the building material. It 
was with this same material I saw them c:onstructing defensive walls in the 
j>resent day in the norili c'ast c^f Persia, and I believe the same system 
exists through Central Asia and Afghanistan. "The walls of jellalabad, of 
which I have sketches made in i87»S*9, arc similar in design and materieJ. 
I felt that it might be a matter of some importance to realize that this 
mode of building had c ontinued to the present day from tht‘ period at 
lc:ast wlien I>al.)ylon and Nineveh were in the lieighl cjf tlieir grandeur, - - 
and in all probability it Ind existed for many ages before. 

'This was not llie only identification 1 noticed between the Valley of the 
'Two Uivers and the further cast. 'Tlie cities and towns of 'Mes(>[Knamia 
are known to have been in a number of c'ases S(jiiare in form ; and eitliei 
the whole city, or a pcjrtiun of it, to have stood on a raised platform of 
earth. 'The square walls of the villages, already described, may be just 
noticed ; but I found larger towns that were also s(|uare in plan. Old 
Sarrakhs, on the right bank of the Tejend, or Heri Rud, is a good exampk?. 
'Tins is a very ajicient place. It seemed to me to be a ])erfect square, - 
unforlimately at the time of my visit 1 had no means of measuring it, - 
with its corners facing the four cardinal points.* 

'The form C3f the town is perfectly distinct, because it stands on a raised 
])latforin, round \Nhi('h the ruined walls are still visible. My first notion 
was, that the raised ground had resulted from repeated destructions, and 
rebuilding of the town ; but I abandoned this idea as soon as I had seen 
other mounds in the same region. Kala7i'Maur, on the Kushk Rud, is an 
old place, the mound is now somewhat irregular in form, but I took it to 
have been originally sejuare. Kara Tapa Khurd, on the same river, is a 

* The plan of Tiabylon is understood to have had its four corners to the cardinal jioints ; 
Khoi-x.abad, was the same : and so was the plan of the I»irs Nimriul, show'ing that temples, 
as well as towns, ^were arranged under similar ideas, — thus indicating that there was 
y»rol^ahly a religious motive which existetl as a basis. 
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iiKUiml, square in form. Maruchak, on the Murghab, having been in- 
hai.ited down to a late period, lias its walls still standing, and it is a s(|iiarc 
town, 'riit: fort at llala Miirghab was rectangular, but not exactly square. 
'J'heie were other places that we [lassed, o< some oT whit'h I tiid not learn 
ihe names, but T noticed that they were square in plan."*^ W'hat I have 
civen will be suriicient to show that this particular lorni w'as ( oininon in 
rh.it ].iaTt oi Asia. !' 

Having given e\ainj»les ot the stjuare form, I shall now mention one oi 
iwo \iiy marked exeejnions. 'I'he first of these is llie great heap < alled 
\k lappa, or the ‘‘White Mound,” at IVnjdeh. 'I his mound has- no 
! t '^L-mblanta* to the llat platform on wliieli a town or a ('it.idel might Ik- 
bhili. It might be des('ribed as a small hill, inegulav in lorin, slightly 
iij.uiguiar. Ii was roughly measured, and [>ul as yards in its long«.:sr 

dinieiisions, and abnit 150 yardis in its greatest bieadtli ; and i tuei 
fiigh. It is umloulUedh' aitilieiai, and a large town e-\isted loiintl it; 
.iliiiongh lh* re aie no lemalns, yv t the fragments ot jioltery in the soil was 
in ii.st. lt e\ idenct.- that sut h h.ul Ijeeii the < a.^e. Someoiu- has suggested, 
bni I now (|uile hugii who it wa'', ih.ii siu li liigli moinuls were as old as 
Jne /o!oa.^llian lu tiod, and they were lugh places for liieallars. Wh.ilevei 
nM\' ii.ive b:-en llie t/njet I tor whit'h such a heap was raised, it must have 
la en very dilf rv rit litun that foi whi< h the low t jiiadrangular platlorms 
wtie formed. I ha\e heard that various theotics have been suggested as 

10 the ori;..'in <»t ihe ( entral .V^ian mounds, but as yet I liave not lead any 
iinng .nidioi iiaiive on ilie subjeel ; and my own knowledgt' of tbt.‘m is lot) 
flight to enable* me to throw an\ light upon it. 

\ll ih.e vili ige^ in I’t-isM are mil stiuare, and we eaine upon a vei> 
lem. likable tJiie, .dxait one Imndretl miles east ol 'Tehran. '^Thi.s village 
vas round. 'Tht: h g'. iui as loid us by the i)ef)ple living in it, was, that 1 .as, 
::n‘ Son ot Nt)ah, ten •<! tlie < art le on the ground, on which the village was 
binit, and its name is “ Lasgiitif’ the ginlle, eir cirtde c)f Las, as the 
name was e\pl. lined to me. 'The solid wail iA' mud lises ])erj)en(.lieulai ly 
lOi |jeiliai)S ahc.'Ui ’o ie'U, and on tlie lop of this witle rampart the houses 

' cnie'.- ill lih. liavr’-, p. ao 7 , Ui-'.cril-r.s the citatlel of T.-ilkli .is a st]iuiie eiicloiVii'e t»n 
.1:1 .ntiliri.il r.e ii.inl. Ih- also .st.it..'' tli.at llere is an “ itiiniense aililicial niotiini, ancie-ntly 
■ 'i''wne(l wilti a ttirtie.N-, ’ al Klionsk 't-.Vaki>tul, m.-ar KaiiUali.ar, p. Near to lliis 

ditie is aiiotlier, ar ,t. place c.alle«l .'s'.jngu.sur, p. ,>io. He !n<ajlion,-> many otiicr places in 
"i- travel-', where there aie such nuunuis. 

' Tliis stjuare foiin cil lovvn.s eMeiid.s inUi <.*hiii.-i. I’ekinr; is ''cpiarc*, eacl) of its siilt.-s 
! emg fcir.r miles in length. 'I’he city of Ava, one of the old cajMlals of liurmal), i.s sejuare, 
V. ith thr^.e gale.s on each AAv ; e.v.iclly the .same as llie m;w Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. 

11 i> dirneiill ff> iiii'Ierstancl how iheie could he any conm-ctuui helween Ihnm.di and 
Western Asi.a ; l)ut recent .speculations have dealt with a suppo.sed relalionshijj hetween 
tlx- ('hine-e .tiuI the ancieiil Akka'hans. 

1 litid the following in my Pinry made at the lime, -“('aj)lain l>c La.s-'Ot; tells me 
that an Arab (Geographer, f:alled Kluirdahih, who wrote about .SSo, .\. I»., gives :i desciip- 

(jf a })lace on the Murghah, ‘ Mowrah,' -w'hich must he Ak Tapiia, and gives it the 
n.mie of Karinain. — it is described as a village on the top of a high hill on a plain, in 
habited hy fire wor.sliippers, who earned their living hy hiring out donkeys, and were 
called Karkuns, which means woiknien, and they had the reputation •of being great 
iia\ellcM,s, foirn going about with iheir animals.’* 
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were built. 'Fhe inside of the circle contained storerooms, and places 
where cattle, horses and sheep could be stowed away when a Turkoman 
raid took place. The only entrance to this was a very small doorway, with 
a door formed of granite, which turned in the primitive way on ])ivots. 
'The object of this door was to prevent it from being burned by the 'Furko- 
inans ; and when it was closed the people were safe within this strange 
citadel. 'J 'here are other places in I’ersia with the w'ord “ gird in their 
names, but whether they are similar to Lasgird or not 1 have not learned."^ 
That the circular form is an ancient type as well as the square, we have 
evidence in the city of Kcbatana, which was round; and I understand that 
ilatra was also round. M'hat there was some practical, or perhaps 
.symbolic reason, which gave rise to the scpiarc and round form of towns at 
some early dale, is what I am inclined to supj)Ose ; but I can offer no 
suggestion that will explain the origin <)f either. Uy putting this as a 
problem here, it may be seen by others, who ujay ( hance to have the 
necessary knowledge to solve it. 

Knowing that buddhism liad been c-arried to ( 'entral Asia, and that 
while it s[)rcad from there eastward to (’hina with great ra])idily, it seems 
lo have made little or no progress westward into Persia ; I was anxious 
to observe it any remains of it could l)e traced. It was not till we reached 
the llcri Ivud, which forms the frontier between IVusicT and Afghanistan, 
that I came upon what I believe to be a small group of lluddhist caves. 
This was at a place called I )owliitabad, which might be about twenty miles 
.south of Sarrakli.s. 1 noticed a perpendicular clift on the eastern, or riglu. 
bank of the river, witli holes in it. I rode across lo the place, Init <'(Uild 
lind no iiuains of ast ending to the caves, but from wh.at I saw, no doubt 
was left in my mind tliat they were artificial excavations. 'That they were 
liuddhist I ('ould not Jittirni at the lime ; and it was -only alter other <*avcs 
were discovered on the Murghab, that I canuj to ilie conclne.ion they wi re 
in all [irobabilily remains ot that kind If 1 am right in this, these are 
the latest found monumental evidence of the sjiread of liuddhism westwani 
in that region. t 

At Ikila Arurghal), the Honble. Major M. (J. 'Palbot, R.E., who was on 
the Survey I >epartnienl of the ( !ommission, discovered a couple of caves 
in a cliff on the lelt bank of the river. T went over to see them with him 
one day, hut tlie clirah up was too diflicuU for me to risk, .so, 1 only saw 
them from below. Talbot measured them, and made a plan and section. ;: 
One cave is /| 5 feet long, and the other 30 ; the width is 7 feet, and vault 
formed roof is 7 feet high to the point in the centre. 'There is a com 
municalion between tlic two caves. 

These c.ives were quite empty ; there were no paintings or sculptures in 

^ I lijivc bet*n informed that Lash, south of Herat is a “(hrd,’* and that it is named 
after the son of Noah. 

t In making this statement I am not ignoring the existence »jf a colony of Puddhists 
now located orj the north western corner of the C.'aspian. I b.aw aiul sketched a lama 
from that locality, in Moscow^ where he had come in iiS 83 , to attend the coronation of 
the T/ar. 

These werd' ]ml)lislicd in the /oift n a f of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii. Part b 
tS86. 
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them t(j indicate the purpose for which they had been excavated. 
Although wantini^ in this, I ran come to nt) other conclusion than that 
they were the habitations of lUuldliisi ascttii>. 1 would assume that tlu* 
great body of Ihiddhist monks that occupied the city of ( averns at IJamitin, 
would n<jt limit their occupation of that imp<^rtani centre of the faith, but 
in all likelihood, would have outlying j»osts at least extending over wliat is 
now kiunsn as Afghan 'rurkestan. 'Die difficulty would be lt» a<'counl for 
tlics - plac es upon any other sui^position. 'I'he Ihiddliists wercr tlie onU 
body of people who e\cavate<l such habitations. 'The li.uniau caves are 
c\ i4leni c of tliis ; the Icilalabad Valley is full of Huddhist caves ; all these 
were no douiu made in imitation of those in India. I Iiave fuilher 
cvidenc'c : 1 have made drawing'^ of the caves in tlie Jcdlalabad \'alley, 

and I call trace points of identity bcawtam them and the cavi s at Uala 
.Murghab. \\ ilhcjut jilans or illii‘-tralions, F lannol give these licie ; but 
t’\en wanting this. 1 think the Huddhist eharacUer of the caves will Ije 
a(:cepU‘< 1 . 

I'urtlier confinnatio?i of this was found in the discovtay of. a large* and 
very imporiaiu giaaip tU. caves at 1 ‘enideh. (.'aplain, - now .Major Do 
I . \s^i)e, cjiie of the tjllic eis allached to the k'oimnission, had be en (K*ta<'hc-d 
for .1 short limi* to I’cnjdeh : and while there in kcbriiaty, tl)(‘ peo[)le 

Olid him of llic c aves. 'I'iie cmlraiu'e was (dosed, but a j)assage was c*asil\ 
iaadi.* : when be loimd a long vault formed ])assage 150 lc*et lu length, 
o lei-t wide*, and the suju* in heiglu. 'rheie were docjiways on eac h side?, 
uhi' h led to at least sixteen c hambers, many of these having smaller 
iliambers (‘oiuks tcsl with lliem, and not enumerated in this figure. 
AuuojL eveiy one had a small recess in which was a well, or it may have 
bcf.'u a circular sliaft f(H ke eping a supply of water in. 'This was evidently 
a large \'i!iaij. or .Monastery. 'Thc! house-^ h.ere have beam c (msli iicted ot 
mud, and jx.ople a< custamed to mkIi simjile and easy working materials 
\Nim)d iievi-r Itavo b-aeu at llie trouble to cut out dwedlmgs fcir tlicmsclves 
in the solid roc k ; and j).irti« ulaily in such a manner lliat they would have 
bc eti m peri)eliial il.uknc'^s, whicdi must have b(‘en the ecandilion m every 
one ul these lock a.ui < liamber.^. 'The group i.s known as the ^'aki 1 )e.shik 
caves. I Major de I/.issoc- repcjrts the existence of numerous single and 
dcjuble caves in tin; hills abc^ut Pcnjdeh. 

Towards the end of jtSS5, wliile the .\fglian Ihnindary was being deter- 
mined, Major I'albcU started on a Survey expedition. He passed eastward 
ihrongli the valley of the Fieri Rud, and iiltimalely reached Hamian. He 
made drawings of a number of details wFiich are all interesting. A young 
lirahmin, Hhairon Dux, who had F>een trained in the Jeyporc S. liocil of 
Art, was with the party, and he made very careful drawings of the two 
great Statues, which are the best. I liave yet seen of these remaikabh: 
monuments, and they convey a very perfect idea of them. Major Talbot 
* f. am aware- that the Hindus excavated caves; hut that was in imitation of ilu; 
Ikiddhists, and after their .‘^uppression, Thi.s was the case in India ; ami there could be 
no Hindus in a position to excavate caves after the Huddliists in Afghan Turkestan. 

t This plan of the Vaki De.shlk caves was given in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
ScKicty, Vol. wiii. Part I. 18S6 — with a letter from (Captain l>e Kassoe to my.sclf 
describing them ; and to w’hich I refer for further del.ails. 
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sent all these home to me, with a descriptive account, which was publish.eil 
in tht; /<>itr?ia/ of the Royal Asiatic Society.* Major Talbot measured 
the vStatues with the theodolite, and found the lar^^est to be 173 feet in 
heii^ht ; and the sinalier one to be 120 feet. Previously to this the hci.L;l'*l 

the i^rcatcst had only been guessed by chance visitors, but it turned C/Ut 
lo be higher than the highest estimate that any one had ventured to make. 
One im])()rtant ])oint abcuit these figures is that they do not show any 
indication of the (ireek influence, which is now recognised in the sculp- 
tures of tile Peshawer and Jcllalabad Valleys. 'Phe draper}’ of the Statue-^ 
is all as regular and formal in its folds as the .Statues of lUiddha show 
which belonged to those parts of India where the (ireek influence hatl 
never reached. Neither do the details of tlie caves, judging by thii 
drawings sent liome, show any signs of (dassic Archileclnre. As P iini.in 
was so close to IJalkh, the supposed headijiiartfrs of the (Ireek iiower left 
in that region by AU'xander, one would have evj^ected to find the (dassic 
inllnence more strongly marked than it is farther South. We might 
speciilati* on the causes of this peculiar condition of Ait at IJamian, but 
it may be as well to wait till further data ari‘ forthcoming. 

Prom Piamian ^[^jor d'albot went north to Ilailnik, and he rcjiorls tlie 
existeiu'e of large numbers of caves in that direction. ( )ne iilar e bears 
the name of “ Hazarsam," a word that means the thousand Sa/ziiffc/fiA, or 
eaves. At Ilaibak he found one group whitrh is <‘;illed “The Stabics of 
Rustam”; this name is given to them from a series of arches cut in the 
rock, which would serve admirably as stalls for horses, ddic feature of 
interest in these caves is that of thive chambers which ’nave been excavated 
with <l<>mes ; and these domes have evidently been firmed in imitation oi 
previously existing eonstnu’Led tmes. The douurs are high, and although, 
ciri'ular, are not pointcti : this form idenlifies th(MU with the Sassanian 
domes, sucli as those in the i^alaec at Serbistan ; or the form of tin.* grtxu 
arch of the Pakiit i-Khosru at fdesiphon. d’he pcndenlives, wliic h support 
the circular part of the domes at Haibak, are an exact repetition nf thio'.e 
in the few examjiles of Sassanian arehitceture that are still existing in our 
own (lay. Among the details sent by Major Talbcjt from Bamian, is a 
sketch of the same pendenlive in a domed cave at that place, -the value of 
this is, it shows the peiulcntives in the Stables of Rustaiii were not exce[)- 
tional ; l)ul belonged to a type tliat was common to Central Asia. All 
this ])oints to the conclusion that the main features of what is now known 
as Sassanian architecture were not limited to Mesopotamia, but was the 
style practised through Northern Persia, Khorassan, and that it at least 
extended as far east as Balkh,--and in all probability to Bokhara und 
Samarkand. It also suggests a greater antiquity for the dome than has 
generally prevailed hitherto ; -but on this point we have as yet no dates 
to guide us. t Another interest attaches to this rock-cut dome ; but in 

Vdl. xviii. pan 3 with an Introductioii by the late Sir Henry \^ile, and exnlanatdry 
notes by myself. 

t There are flomes represented in some of the Assyrian sculptures ; and from the facility 
with wliich I .saw that the village people of Persia could construct domes and barrel-roofs, 
with sun-dried bricks, — and without what is technically called “ centreing,” I came to 
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lliis case we Irare it tiown luwanls the present day instcaci ul’ bac kwards 
ill the i»asi. It was this dome as a sinuiiiral form that continued in 
( cntral A^ia, Kliorassan, Persia, and Atj^hanistan, whicii the ^^ollanmu‘dan 
«'on«iiierors c^f India l)rou:;]u into that ei)murY ; and it is ilie successors o! 
that dome, lh(iUi;h slightly altered, that are still to be seen at Pellii, 
Aera, an<i other plaires in the north west of Uimlostnn. 

I believe* 1 am expected to say soincthini; about the t J i\ec o P>uddbisi 
lemains whic h are heie around us. - This splendid ev>lie(Mion whieli I )r 
l.eilner lias hroiiL^bt to this place is c'citainly leinplin;.;, and the subjei't is 
undoubtedly can; iiv l- )nLtitiL’ to out section. It so c hanccs that I haVc.* bad 
c)pportijnitic‘s ut‘ studuiiL; these remains in the l‘unjab, K.islnnir, and 
.\ r^hanist.m : I j^ive also seen the croliec tion in the 1 dioie Museum ; and 
a'' 1 can c laim to hive L;i\en some attention to the t|iu-slions c oniu-ctcil 
witli the s-ihjeet, I siiall devou- a sheut lime* to it. 

Periiaj's I slmuld say sv)methin'' about tlu* disc ctvery oi' this tln-ek 
inlhu’iici: which is now leeo^nised by exervone. I'hcre have becai niaro 
claim- made tor tins honour. Mu- c-.irliest notu-e I liave yc't* Ibimd when* 
:h'j resemblanc e lo Mieek ol llu.-sc.- Puiddhist mcmimunls was notic ed, is 
in the lion. Moiintsiuait l-J; iliinsioiu. ( ’1 /.//'// /. 'This was as far bac.k as 
i.s .ij. '.vlun he ami In-, inh^sion were- retiirnine. throu ji the Punjab, a parl\ 
ot tiu’in \i-ite«l ihe Manik\al.i Stupa. i’'lphina«me sa\s; “ 'There is 
malnn:; at all llimlo*' iii the appcMiaiuc.- ol this bmidme, ; me*-.! of llu 
parly ihoiiL-iil u decided!', liiteian. It was indeed a^ like tdeirlan 
.\i I hilec-i are as any buildin:; whicli I'aiiopc-ans, in umiote j)arts ol‘ tlu* 

• ’■.'iiiniy, c oiild now eon.^ti U( I b) llu* iiands ot' unprac-lised native builders."! 
Tiu; fee oL^nition lieie is disinict c.*non'..;li, but il can sc aiaa/ly be* c*!iinh-d a 

disc'cjvery. W’e i.iieht apj)!) the word used by c bildieii in one: ol llieir 
j^anu's, and say llusl Islphin.stone and liis I’arlv v.a u very ‘‘ warm lliey 
’.VvTi: f']ci.-.e upon The diseovc*? y, liiil they re.dh) did lua cpiile reali/.e what 
I Ik y hac.l h anul. 

'The actual m-.-iit, sej lai as my knc^wled^e Luies, is due lo .Sir .\k;\andei 
( ■unninr;i:am. The* - videiu c- lor this is to l^e loiind in a small book he 
publisiied in i 8 }■ ’•, entitled . /// /,\y>/v fj// flic . \i Ldi ( h'-it r nf . I rc/iiit t fut t' : 
tile wcjik is veiy one the- only c:op3' ^ have .s*een is the one in the llrilish 
Museum. It deals with tlie A rcdiitcrc ture of Kashmir, in whicli the ( Ireek 
details, I am ii-dr.i^ the wan'd (ireek here, as inc liidintt Roman, or even 
T.\/antine, as llie.se* were all only dc.vclopmeiUs of tlie (ireek,- are eveii 
nunc marked than in the Manikyala Stiii)a. 

the ccmcliisien that .aj^h mocie-; of ruofinj^ iiui a have hcen jaar.tisud frcaii :i vt;ry eiiily 

• l.iict. Whfie* wood wax lo he had, Hat rocjfs in villaj^cs W’cndcl l>i' lh<; rnh* ; l)u; wlicii* no 
sued) material existed, — and rnud wax plentiful, as in Mesopotamia and ('entr.d A>ia, the 
siin-dried hiickswoiihl he buiit into liarrel-rocjfs and dcjmex. ( ;p my return from the 
Afghan j-'rontier, I read a paper on “ Mud Architecture " lo the Rcjyal In-litule c»f T.ritKh 
.Xrrhiiec.ts, \\hei»o this xnl^ject is dealt with. 

'this a<i.iresx v,.-js dehverecl in the Museani at the (>rienfal Iiotitutc.", Wokln;^. 

f WA. i. j)p. tc) 7-8.-- Trofesxor W ilsiU), in his ./;//////(/, puhlished in 1841, refer 

to this vixit .and tlie iiiqiression foriiiecl upon I'ilphinstone and hix party, on which he 
remarks, — “ it has ht eii since fully proved the work of Indian artis'ls,*’ p. 31. I'he.xe 
words arc no douhl literally c;orrect onouj»h, hut they ml.ss the real mark. W-.' li.ave 
made prcjjjrcss since 1S41. 
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I have* made <'laims to tliis discovery myself,- -hut unfortunately 1 found 
that this was twelve yt^ars after the jaihlication of Sir Alexander’s small 
book. Still, 1 can claim that the identification in my case was quite an 
indei)endent discovery. It was in Tebruary i860 that 1 first visited the 
Manikyala Stupa,— at that time I knew very little about Indian Architecture, 
and Iiad heard nothing about a (ireek influence having reached the region 
of the Indies,- but I had begun rny artist career in Architecture, and was 
familiar with every detail of the “five Orders,”- and before 1 had finished 
my sketches of the stut)a, I was convinced of the existence of Greek details 
upon it. The capitals, although much weather worn, I saw were rude 
imitations of Corinthian; and the frie/e with its cornice, was so unmis 
takably classic, that I made a slight sketch of the section, which is still in 
one of my sketch boijks. My knowledge of Architecture cnal)led me to 
make the step beyond wluit IClphinstone and his party made, that step 
which amounted to discovery. Next year in Kashmir I sketched the ohi 
tem|>le.s there, and found in them further confirmation of my conclusion.* 

It w.is some years after this when Dr. Lcitner, if I mistake not, while 
ex])loring after the Dards, came upon some of the lUiddhist remains in the 
Peshawer X'alley, which he collected, and these were the commencement 
of this interesting and most valuable inubeum we arc now in. Its value 
may perhaps be appreciated when I say, it contains examples of nearly all 
the forms of Art iieculiar to the style we are at present considering. I )r. 
Leilner claims, and I believe he is fully entitled to the merit of ai)plying 
ihe term “ (Ineco-lUuldhist ” to them, as ticscriplive of the character and 
origin of this ]jarticular form of Art. i* Hut he‘ is entitled to something 
more than this. He bi ought this eullection home to Ibugland, where it 

* On niy rtiuin linmc from India in 1 read a j>apcr in May of that year to ihe 

Kvjyal Instilute of iJrilish ArchiteiMs, ()/i the Art It ita tun 0 / iiidia ; and in ilealing witli 
the Ka-.liinir 'ri/inples, 1 sai<l, -“’riie ^tvlc of all these buildings is very jicoidiar, fjiiiie 
unlike anything vise in India. Instead of living like the arcliitevtiirv of India, your first 
impression is that it is (lothiv. d'hi'i is from the high pediments anti the spiic-likt* loofs 
and general eonslructive appearanee, but a closer inspcelitin sliows the stilted areh, which 
is more .Saraceuie than (iothic*. A still closer iiispeciion reveals a mass of mouldings, aiul 
tictails which, if not classic, can leave no douht on the mind that they have been derived 
liom that source, 'riiere is one sketch of sonic tictails which I tlitl at Martund, which is 
a very leinaikable illustration of this ( Ireek or classic character. Were I in a general 
company to throw down that sketch, and s.ay that it was a sketch in Athens, unless it 
was minutely inspected the slatemenl would ntit be likely to be contradicted.” Rcgartl- 
ing the Manikyala Siupa 1 .said,— here again there arc clear remains of Greek Art.” — 
The capitals of the pilasters, — “ arc so decayed by time, that it reijuires close inspection 
to make out what tliey have been, but no doubt was left in rny mind that they arc ( Ireek 
of the Corinthian order. I have given drawings of two of them, and if that is not enough, 
there is a ha.stily done section of the frieze, which I think establishes the classic character 
itself.’' 

f This style has also been termed “ Indo-Grecian,”— Cunningham adopteil this : “ Indo* 
Roman,” or “ Jndo-Ryzantine,” has been suggested by Mr. Fergusson ; — “ Indo-Ionic” ; 

** Indo-IIellcnic ” ; “R'»man”; “ Grieco- Roman ” ; and “ Roman- Iluddhist,” arc terms 
which have been used by various writers. The introduction of the word “ Roman ” lias 
ic.sulted from a supposition that the Classic influence only came through some Roman 
colony ; or that the influence continued, — that is fresh communications with the West 
went on after the first Greek inspiration, till the Roman period, or even to the llyzantine 
period. 
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was for a time exhibited in the SoiiiJi Konsin^t<.)n Museum, and by this 
means, as nvcII as by Icr.tiiring, 1 )r. Leitncr made the subject known, and 
created an interest in it, which it WH)uld lU't liave otherwise had. 

'rhe style of Architecture which we may call the (hict'o Buddhist, is a 
very curious mixture : and T shall try to !;ivc a slit«ht description of it for 
the benefit of those who may not have had the oi>portunity of secinu any 
of the examples. First, tliert* is the column in the styK? whit h we call 

BersepoHtan,” from its bell-shaped ca]»ital, similar to those at Beisepolis ; 
and which is common to the Western ("aves, and the scnlplures of Saiu hi 
and lUiaihiit.* Along with this is a Corinthian pilaster, and capital.' At 
limes the Abacus is extended beyond the capital, shewing a survival of the 
])rimitive wooden l)ra< kcl. d'iie base nuujldings of the ]>ilasler are gcner.illy 
rudt.‘ imitations of the usual t'orintliian and Ionic orders. Some remains of 
what are supiioscd to be Doric and Ionic have been found, but these ate 
very t'xcet)tional. T have a sketch of tin; Bheelkhana Stupa in the Jellalabad 
\'alley, where one half of the column the lower half is (’orinthian, 
and the upper half is Bersepolilan. 'I'hese two orders were generally 
a^sr.ciate<I tog<‘lltor on the same huiltling ; and they were only used, - -so 
far as our knowK dge goes, as decorative, atul not as c onstructive, form.s. 
Tn tile It'llalabad \'alley there arc no buildings of the Buddhist period left, 
there are only the remains of stupas, more or less in a ruined condition, 
and I speak mainly from what I saw on these momnncnls. So far as 1 
know, nothing in tlie shape ul a classic pediment has bciui fomid. Its 
place was supplic.'d,- -and also applied as a deccjrative detail, by the round 
Arcilurd (dim derived from the roof of tin: Biicldhist C?haitya hall, c:>r more 
paoperly speaking, from the w'ooden roof c)f th(‘ house of the Asoka period. 
Although this may be considered an Arch in form, it n<-ver was so in 
caaistiuctiuii. Along with this I found in the Jellalabad Valley a form, 
'vhich so far as 1 know, is new to strnlents of Indian Architecture. 'This 
was composed of tw’o ujirights, slc>j)ing inwards to the toj), and surmounted 
by a straight lintel, with rude mouldings giving it soineivlMl the character 
ol a cornice. We have no such form in the i>lains of India, but in the 
1 liir.al.i) as I have seen dcjorways bearing a strong resemblance to it; and 
my .su|)]iositi«m is, that it was ccjnimon to the hills, that ir existed as a con 
striK'tive detail in Afghanistan at an early date, and was c ontinued among 
the deccjrativc! details of the Buddhist period in that region. 'I’lui camic al 
roof (»f the Kashmir temples is also a form derived from wooden roofs 
still existing in tlie Himalayas; I come to this conclusion from sketches 
of wejoden temples I made in the Sutlej Valley. 'I'he Kashmir temples 
have a very marked feature which is described as a trefoil arch. Its 
origin is far from being clear. Fergusson thought that it had been 
developed from the .seclicjn, or prfjfile, of the Buddhist Chaitya Cave. 

This very .slight clescription of the forms found in this c:Iass cjf Archi- 
tecture will tell* what a strange medley it is. I shall not occupy your timci 
w ith the sculpture w'hich vnas connected wdth this Architecture. It can be 
studied here in this museum, whic:h contains an ample suj)ply of examples. 

* Whether this capital was carried from India to I^ersepolis, nr the revt*rse, — is a point 
not yet determined. Fergusson thought it pcjssiblc that it was common to both. 
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'The difference in style between it and the sciil])tiires of India will be easily 
perceived, and belter understood by inspecting what is around us here 
than by any description I could give you. 

Tile particular channel by w^hich this classic influence reached 
Afghanistan and the region of the Indus, has already been the subject of 
considerable speculation. At first Alexander’s invasion was thought to lie 
:i sufficient explanation ; but his march through Afghanistan, the halt in 
the Punjab, and descent down the Indus, were performed in too short a 
time to permit of any influence being produced. A better supposition 
then presented itself, which was that the (]reck governors of Tlartria, after 
Alexander’s death, had Greek artists in their employment, and it was to 
them we should attribute the introduction of classii:al details into tlie 
Architecture of the locality. 'Phe coins of these early Greek satraps 
hear so far unmistakable evirlence of this ; and if tliere were men in 
llactria who could ])roduce coins with Greek .\rt on them, we need 
scarcely doubt but there wore others who could produce Greek Architecture. 
Later again, it was suggested that in both the Architecture and tlie scul{Jture, 
there are details more allied to Roman than to Greek Art : and from this 
it lias been assumed that artists must have continued to come from the 
West down to the Roman period Fergusson was inclined to this opinion ; 
and still farther, he thought that the connection W‘cnl on as far down as tlie 
lly/.antine date. I <'annot share- in this view of the case.* It has also 
been assumed that it was from the Greeks the ])eo])lc of India learned to 
use stone instead of wood in their Architecture; and that as the (ireek 
influence can be traced in the sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravati, Indian 
sculpture was wdiolly indebted for its origin to the invasion of the Mace 
donian. 1 made sketches of the Sanchi Stu])a as far back as iSbi, and 
have been familiar with its sculptures since that date, — but 1 hesitate to 
a< ccjit the statement that Greek influence is visible in them. It is tpiile 
possible tliat there may have been a more intimate connec tion between 
India and Western Asia in ancient times than w^e have siqiposed, -a sub 
jeet on which some very able papers, by Mr. Flewdtt, have ajipearcd in the 
Joarfuil of the Royal Asiatic Society, — and I am walling to sus{)end judge 
ment on the origin of lithic Architecture and Sculpture in India, as well 
as other matters, till this most interesting subject has been more fully 
wTOught out. 

.\s 1 was in the Jellalabad Valley wdth Sir Sam, Rrowncs force in the 
A\ inter of 1878-9, during the last Afghan war, and devoted some of my 
spare time to the study of the Buddhist remains there, some slight account 
of them may be of interest. Previous to that time our knowdedge of Indian 
Architecture did not extend beyond the Khyber Pass ; but I brought homo 
drawings of details sufficient to entitle us now to say that we know' it as 
" Since this address was delivered, Dr. Leitner kindly sent me a paper by Mr. V. A. 
Smith of the Bengal Civil Service ; who advocates the theory of a Roman influence. It 
is a very able paper, and show's careful .'>tudy of the .subject. At first I thought of adding 
a note of critici.sm, but the subject is loo wide, — it would require a long paper, as well 
as illustrations, to do it anything like justice. Though doul)ling Mr. Smith’s view of tlie 
matter, 1 may call his attention to a point in this ad<ire.ss which favours his theory ; that 
is the absence of anything (ircck at Bainian or Ilaibak. 
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fiir as Jcllalabad and ( iiindaniiick. The population of monks in the 
Jcllalal'.ad Valley, during the Thiddhist period, must have heen very large. 

1 judge fr(uii the lemains which can still he traeeil ot monasteries, with 
their topes. I hesc crumbling ruins of the past are scaiteied ail louiul the 
lower hills of the valleys, and in some places they eMcJid for miles with 
only an interval here anti there between the mounds. Wherever there is a 
scarp rock in the hill side, caves have been cm avaied ; anti these still 
remain, many of them almost as perfect as when made, l)iit the greater 
lunnber are in a ruined slate. riiese caves seemed me b> be coj)ies of 
till- t aves in India, not those of the western ghats, but the earlier < ;1ves 
about lUuldha (i.iya. 'The \dharas, or built monasteiies, ean only be 
iiaced in some ])l:iees liom ridges formed by the walls having tumbletl 
tlown. in one, or ]Hahaj>s two instances, 1 coiilil trace the ])]aTi of llie 
monk s ceils, by the line of walls about level willi the ground. 

riie todies are in m(»st • ases mere lu'aps, but iluae are a great many of 
them ot which a ( on-iideralih* j>uition still remains. In iitme of them did 
I find the 'I ce, or the unibrella.s ; but ihert* was o)ic sianding as high iij) 
as the .spiing of the tloine. 'Taking a bit t.)f wliat was left in one, and a 
bit from anotlier, 1 was able to make out all the Architectural iletails ou 
these monninenls : which were very much as 1 have already described the 
chor.HtLi of the t Ira'ci »- Iluddhist Arc'hitecttiic. At Ilada, tlu* llidda of 
lhc‘ < ’h.iuese p.iigrim, which is a few miles to the south of Jellalabad, there 
ale the remains of a ^onsiiieialde number of topes, :is well as caves. It 
w.is at diis pla< 0 in a monastery, that Iliuen ’Tsiang, in the early {lart of 
the 7 lh century, siw llie skull, and c.>thei relics ol liud<lha. It was an 
impi.>rtaiit ]»l.n'c ol pilgrimage at that lime. The. nanur of the cajiital of 
tile disiiiet was known as Nagaiahar.i, and after varelul inspe* lion of the 
wiioii: valley, I c.an'ie to the cone lusion tliat it stood at the junction of 
die Sinkh-al) and the Kabul rivcTs, iliat is on die* right bank of the latter 
stream. .At this plac e there is what .seems to be a natural mound whic h 
I take to have been the I'.al.i llissar, or c iladc.-l ; and round this for some 
distanc e c-Menc.l e\teij'>”‘ e mounds, and these are covered with stones, 
among whic h are the. mounds t»f many lopes. ( )nc c.)f these 1 c cmimenced 
exc avations u]H>n, but. had to stuj» jiisl when it began to show the walls, 
and manner of consti ucaicin. 

J’revions lo this 1 liad made a very siiccesslnl e‘\[>lcnalion of one c^f the 
topes, and the residl may bi- of interest here in ccjunecUion with the 
subject of ( iKeco-lJuddhist Architeclnie. W hile tlie army was cjuar 
lered at Jellalabad, Lord J Alton, who was then Viceroy, sent a commnni 
cation to the late Sir Louis Cavagnari, that it .Arc)ia;oic;gical excavations 
could be c'arried out in the Jellalabad Valley, he was lo do all that he 
( otild to ,a( (:omplish them. It so t:hanc;ed that only a few days before 
these instructions arrived, 1 had begun operations with a working party, 
which Cavagnari had su]iplied, on the conditions that all coins, scnljjturcs, 
etc., -which might be come upon, were to belong lo the Cfovernrnent. 
'The spot was on a ridge nearly a mile from the camp, where there was a 
large mound, with lower mounds, in the form of ridges, round it, which 1 
naturally took to be the remains of a Vihara, or monastery. I was aware 

AA 2 
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that Masson had dni^ into almost all the topes in the Jellalabad Valley, 
but there are still a number of mounds, in which he saw no traces of 
Architecture and left untouched. This mound was one of them ; it was 
known as the Ahin Posh, or “ Iron Clad ” rope, — a descriptive name I 
have not as yet been able to find an explanation of. 

I commenced a tunnel in order to find the cell in the centre. The 
interior mass of the sirncture was formed of large boulders from the river 
embedded in mud. Taiekily the tunnel led in exactly on the level of the 
cell, this last was forn ed of slates, and its size was 15 inches sejuare. In 
it I found a small heap of dark-coloured dust, which, it may he assumed, 
were the ashes of the holy person to whose honour the tope had been 
erected. On the top of this heap lay a golden relic holder, -such as arc 
worn suspended hy a chain, or cord, from the neck. Jn this was a small 
object, most ]uobably a sacred relic, and two gold coins. — xAmong the 
ashes were eighteen gold coins, — making twenty in all. Seventeen of 
these were Indo Scythian, belonging to three reigns, those of Kadphises. 
Xnnorki, and Ilvcrki. The other three were Roman coins belonging to 
Domitian, 'IVajan, and Sabina, the Fanpress of Hadrian. The dale of the 
Tndo-Seythi'aii nionarchs is understood to have been during the first century 
before Cdirist ; the Roman coins conic down to the first (luarter of the 
second century of our era, — thus giving us the utmost limit of antit|uity 
for the monument.* The coins bad more or less sunk into the ashes, and 
this suggested to me that each one had been dropped in as an offering, 
each person in his turn coming up and drop]iing his coin. If someone 
had collected the offerings, he would naturally have j)raced them altogether, 
and probably in a corner of the cell, d'he relic holder lay on the top (d 
the heap, as if the person who presented it, had taken it from his breast, 
and laid it down, without any plan of arrangement- and there, I believe, 
it had remained untouched from the moment it was deyiosiied, till the lime* 
when it was found by me. My supposition is, that there was a ceremony 
at the dedication of the to]ie, when the relics were placed in the cell, and 
offerings were made to them ; but whether this was so or not, the above 
details may be of interest as indicating, though faintly, what had taken 
place on such an important occasion, and so very long ago. 

While the tunnel was going on, others of the working party were clearing 
away the rubbish round what had been left of the lower part of the tojic. 
'The building of the inner mass has been already described as that of 
boulders in mud. The external face was formed by boulders split in two, 
and each piece laid sn that the split face was outside. Between each of 
these courses was a layer of slate, some inches in depth, and slate was also 
built up between each boulder, — the whole producing a diaper appearance, 
— hut all this was covered over thickly with plaster. Mouldings were 
roughly formed with the slates, which seem to have been plentiful in the 
locality, — and finished more minutely with the external plaster. 

The Afghanistan topes f present some marked difference from those in 

The ashes, coins, and relic-holder were all sent to Calcutta, and a description of the 
coins, with T’hotographic reproductions, was given by Dr. llocrnle, and published in the 
Proceetlini;!: of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1879. 

I- “ Tope” is the locaV word, used by the natives,— so it is given here instead of Stupa. 
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India. 'i'lio Sanchi Stupa, for instance, niav be described as a dome 
resting on the ground. In Afglianistan these im>niiinents have a st]iiare 
base, from which a drum springs, and th.is dnim is surmounleil by a 
dome, 'rhese p-eculiariiies give a greater height to tlie Alghaiiistan to])es. 
riie S'.juare base of the Ahin Posh Tope was loo feet on each siile ; and 
althouglt the drum was entirely gone, luckily its l ircle could be Iracetl, and 
it measuvevi So feet in diameter. 'I'lie hi*ighi of the base w.i.s betweiui 
■JO and .JO feet ; to wlu(‘h we have to adtl the drum and its dome, 
about 90 feel, and we have a structure over uo feel high at least: 
contrast this willi the si/e of the Sanchi Stupa, \shich wa-^ about lao.feet 
in diameter at the ba^e, and 56 lect in lieight ; or scan ely the lialf of tlu 
others in altitude. 

'I’here was another featme of these Afgluinistan lopes which 1 was 
fortunate enough to ili'^cover ; ami I bLlieve it must have belongi‘d It) 
those t)f iluj 1 ‘eshawer \ alley as wtdl. On my retiiin from Afghanistan, 1 
read .1 paper ihi t/ir I\entjin\ in flu' Ji'Hiilaiutil \ \i/Ic\\ before the 

K*»yal Jn^lifute of riiitish Archittats. hor this papt/r I matlu a reslora 
lion of llie .\hin Posh Toj»e, f«)r widt h, I helie\e, 1 ha-l data tt»r every 
detail, meliuhng the d'ee, which siirmt)miis ilu" th)me, hut 1 liad no 
authority lo gui<ie me lor the umbrellas above the 'Pec; so I miituluced 
the lrij>le umbrella tuily as a re<a.)gniscd lt)rm whic.h we wei\* familiar with. 
l''ergUS-'On saw, and a])ju'o\ad ol my lesttnalituj, and m.ide no objtation lo 
im. liiple midortlla; but after it was publisht.al, I <‘banta‘<l oik* day to 
bt* lot)king over one of my old Indian sketch books, wli* 11 I noticed a 
sketch, inadt* as far bac k as iSoi, of a s<‘ulj)lme mi an old .'^tone at l)ias, 
111 [he. 1 1 iicalayas, on the road from Kashmir to I a h. .\l y surjaise was 
g,rcai on lintling tliat it represented a stupa bimilar to those in Afghanistan. 

it hatl the S([iKire ha'-e, besides othei details, v\’bit:b left m» doubt on the 
j)oinl. Ihii tile rt markable ehaiacteristic was a pile of llnrteen umbrellas 
which tt)wei*.'d high up above the stupa. 'This at oma: recalled the('iiinese 
pilgrim s ac.coiiut t)f the great j;tupa at Pesbaw^er, whicli harl J5 coj)pt‘r gill 
umbrellas,- -tile whole inonuinc.-nl heing goo lei.l liigh. 'There is, in 
Pergusson's /niiinn and /iiis/rm . 1 rt/fi^t c/nn\ p. 1 an illustration of a 
small model of a to^ie found by Mas.soii, in the Jellalabad Valley, and it 
must have had seven umbrella^ t)vvr it. 'J’his model perfectly confiims 
the Dras s(:iil|)tiire, and shows that the Afghanistan, as well as tlie Pesh 
a\ver X’alley loi»es, were all surmounted by a high tower-like form of 
gill umbrellas, ami wliich must have more than doubled their height 
above the dome. From this, tlie full lieight ol thir Ahin Posh d'ojie must 
have been at least over 250 feet, t 

'I’his scul[)turcd tope at 1 )ras has also thrown light on another fpicstion 
which was before in doubt. 'J'he Sinologues all affirm that the I’agoda of 
(Jhina was a form originally brought from India, and that it f ame witli 
P.iiddhism. It was surmised iciat if this was the case, the stupa must 
have been the first model ; but the Pagodas of Sfiuthern C^hinft, arc so 

* Keail 1 2th January, 18S0. 

+ I have i'kctchcd a resioiation, but with the umbrella.s alleitMl acoorr^ing to the sculp- 
tures on the old stone at I Iras. 
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unlike our previous notions of Stupas known in India, it was difificult to 
believe that the one could have V)een the origin of the other. The Pagodas 
about Peking were not so well known as the Southern ones ; the latter 
being a series of rooms, one above the other, while those about Peking 
have only one chamber at the base, which is surmounted by an odd num- 
ber of roofs, generally eleven or thirteen, forming a tower ; — and evidently 
a ( opy, in Chinese Architecture, of an Afghanistan tope. This identifica- 
tion, so far as I have learned, has been generally accepted, and the old 
sculptured stone at Dras has become the first monumental evidence of thi! 
origin of the Chinese Pagoda.* 

As it is over two years since the above address w^as delivered, I am now 
asked to add a few lines so as to bring the slight sketch of events, with 
which the address begins, up to date. During the time mentioned no 
discovery that can l^c called great in the department of Oriental Art and 
Archieology has as yet been announced. Much has been done, — more 
indeed than can be chronicled here, - in the various regions of the east, 
where, as it has been explained, we have organized departments under 
Covernment, as wxdl as societies, carrying on operations. 

'I'he first duty is to notice the death of Major-General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham. He was born in Westminster on the 23rd Jan. 1814, and 
died on the 28th Nov. last. He was thus within two months of completing 
his eightieth year. A very full notice of his life and the work he has 
accomplished will be found in the January part of the Jourtial of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for this year, 11894. He may be said, even at his 
great age, to have died in harness. I liad a letter from him only a few 
months before his death, and it was, as a piece of penmanship, so well 
written, it gave me hojK'S that there were still many years in store for him. 
As an evidence of his working ])ower up to the end, his last book, entitled 
J\lalndyodht\ or the Great Juiddliist Tcmp/t\ under the Bodhi Tree at 
Huddha-Ctaya^ was published at the end of j 8(;2. 'Phis is a large (juarto 
volume with many j^lates, recording his explorations and discoveries. 
This temple, built beside the Hodhi 'free under which Ihiddha attained to 
Supreme Wisdom, or Huddhahood, has been the source of mudi con- 
troversy, and some of the points are now cleared up by Sir Alexander’s 
discoveries. The building has been so often repaired and altered, that 
there were doubts as to whether it was the structure seen and described by 
the Chinese Pilgrim in the early part of the seventh century. In removing 
some additional building on the north side, a part of what may be supposed 
to have been the original wall was uncovered ; and here the niches were 
found to be surmounted by arches copied from those of the Cliaitya cave 
form, — so different from those of the more modern restorations. This 
leads to the i)robable conclusion that the original walls still exist in the 
temple ; but the existence of such arched forms is so new to us in that 
part of India, that as yet no exact date can be suggested regarding them. 

* I read a paper ti) the Koyal Asiatic Society in December, 1881, on this stone, giving 
a drawing of it.^ In that paper will he found fuller details of its bearing on the .Xfglianis- 
tan Topes, as well a.s the Chinese Pagoila, than space will permit of here. 
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Altiioui^h a dale cannot he :^ivcn, ihese .iiches are in all |»n)hahility oldei 
than the time ol Iliiien r.siang. 

'I'he Sikhara or tower oi' tins tcmj>le has a tluor above the Celia, so it is 
a two storied striK t Lire ; the old temple at Kom h is similar. This wimld 
seem to have been a ]»eculiarity in the eonsiruction of Sikhaias at sonu! 
early period, of which there is an iiiipoitant c:onfirmation in a late “ /Vi\i^n'ss 
/w/*tW " in which Hr. I'iihrer annoum es that in his explorations ne.ir 
IvAinnagar, in the Hareli I )istri<'t of Ivoliilkhand, where there are extensive 
mounds marking the site of Adlu< hhatra, the aiu ient capital i>f Northern 
Panchaia, he has come ii|>on the remains of a large “ iwo-sloi icd ’ Saiva 
lempU*, built of carved brick, and dating from the first C(‘ntnry n.v. A 
Saiva temple of this dale is a discovery in itself , hut as yet no lietailcd 
account beyond wliat is here given has ajjpeared, and hence any conclusion 
regarding it must be tlefeiieil. I )r. ^’uhrt‘r alst> found some inscriptions at 
Adhichhalra, and fri.>m tin; names upon iliein be makes the following iin 
poitant st.itemeni. “ 'Their hisioiical value < onsists therein lliat they foim 
a link in the chain of t viilence whi<']i enables us to trace the existem f, 
na)-, tile j)tevalen< L of \ a'slinaviMU .uid S.iivisin not only during the sta:ond 
and lirsi centuries r..i but dining iiiiK'h earlier tinu‘s, and to givi: a linn 
su]»j)Oit to the view now held by a number of Orientalists, a< « ouling lo 
whicli Vaishr*avisin and Saivism are oltlei than Ihuldhism and Jainism.” 

A laic is.siK* of tile //vgv ,///// n Judi-ii deals with insci ijilions fiuind at 
Matluira by Or. l'uhR:r. Tlicse luve been translated by Di. r.uhler, and 
contain some* vahiable tlat.i r(‘specling temples and arr liitecture. From 
one insc'vijii ion we learn llial the jaina sett were settled in Malluna in the 
second centuiy i;.c. ; and lioin anotlier that an olil Jaina slupa existed 
tlure “which in \.o, 107 was considered lo have been built by the gods, 
/.r., w\is s .1 ancient that ils real origin had been ctmipletely ftugollen.*’ 
'This, so far as 1 can recoUci l, i- tlie first notice I have seen that the jainas 
had stupas ; and it a<lds anotlier link to the restunblanc e between Jainism 
and Ihiddliism. 

1 believe Or. I'uhier is iU)\v in l>umiah at the work of exjiloralion, wlm h 
was begun by tlie hue Or. Jojn hbammer. < )ur knowleclge of liurim se 
arch it»..i:t lire is as yet only ilial of a confused mass ()f material \vlii<'h 
rcijiiiies to be .sifted so that ils liistory and <levelopmtnt can be a( tmraiely 
realized. ll is to be hoped Or. T’uhrer and hi.s stafl* will do •something to 
give us tin's desirable result. 

i )r. flult/sch, who was appointed ICpigraphisi to the (iovernmeni of 
Madras, has now published two volumes, in four ]>arts, of South-J?uii(t 9 i 
inscriptions. 'These inscriptitiics are mostly found in temples, and contain 
much valuable informatiem afiout them : but they have very little reference 
to the architecture or art of that part of India. 

Mr. JI. (h Ih Bell, the Archieological (Commissioner for ('eylon, still 
continues hi^ exjilorations at Anuradhapura, and is doing good work, so 
far as the means at his disposal, which are somewhat limited, wilj permit. 

Having exjdored “'Tlie Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” .Mr. 'J'heodore 
Bent has since then visited Abyssinia, and his book, iiie Sacred City oj the 
/Ct/iiopians^ is worthy of notice, from the author’s discover^ of the old city 
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of Yeha, and also for the photographic reproductions of the obelisks at 
tliat place as well as at Aksum ; these give us a perfect notion of the details 
of the monuments. The altars or sacrificial stones at the base of the 
obelisks are an important addition to our knowledge, as they appear to 
confirm what Professor Robertson Smith says about sacrifices among the 
Semites. These altar stones may possibly suggest an origin to the obelisk, 
wliich as yet Kgyptology has failed to supply us with. Mr. Bent left at the 
en<l of last year for Hadramaut in Arabia Telix, on an exploring expedition, 
and letters have been received from him at Shi bam. 

In 1890 Professor Flinders Petrie, under the auspices of the Palestine 
Fxploration Fund, commenced a preliminary exploration at a mound 
knnwn as Tell el llesy, which is situated about 16 miles cast of CJaza. 
The exploration has since been carried on by Mr. 1 *\ J. Bliss, and a large 
])(>rtion of the mound has been cleared away (it)wn to the original soil. 
Mr. Jiliss considers that he has found at least eight cities, — each being a 
rel)uilding on the remains of the others. Professor Flinders Petrie in his 
first digging . found, at the lowest depth he went to, what he took to be 
Amorite pottery ; and he came to the conclusion that the spot was the site 
of the ancient city of Lachish. 'Fhis is an important identification of a 
Biblical site, and it is now generally accepted, but as yet we cannot speak 
of it with perfect certainty. P>ronze implements:,-- an axe, and sptxir heads, 
with flint implements, — were discovered ; and a pilaster with a primitive 
Ionic capital was brought to light. Some authorities consider that it is only 
a rude copy of the Tonic of a late date ; my judgment would be in tlic 
opposite side, and I am inclined to say that it belongs to a primitive type. 
A f)oint such as this, — whether a work of art belongs to the first beginnings 
of cl style, or has come into existence when the style was in its dcra«lence, 
— is often one of the most difficult iiueslions we have to decide in the 
Arch:i:ology of Art. 



CONTINUANCi: OF TllK NAMIC ASSYRIA AND 
NIXFVIOl A1‘ TI*:R no;-() R.C. 

Bv D. A. Linc Ki«\ Fii.D. 

Ii is generally supj)Osctl that, after the fall of the iiulei)en(lent inonarehy 
ol Assyria in the above year, the name of this t)eoj)le aiul of its lamoiis 
capital, Nineveh, com])lelely perished and that tlie Assyrian nation was 
totally destroyed. The cause of this unparalleled catastrophe is said to he 
the ‘‘gti'at hatred” whi('h this “ unspeakably abominable peopU-,’ as 
A. von ( liits(']nni-I calls lliein, bad ileservedly eii ated ; llms jiids^i* amnni» 
Olliers l\«i. Meyer (in bis //AAvr c/ . 7 ;/////////r, vol. i., p. lloinmel. 

I Jelitzsch, Pnneker, Masperv^ Tern)!. et*‘. 

Tins vif'w (|uite wronp, as indee<l Kiepert, S( brader and 'I'ii-Ie (in bis 

ellenl (>f /u//>y/,>fi afiJ ]\ ivc already recede, nised and 

l)oinh.al 

d’be niemorv of the power and poinj) of llu* Assyiians, who wc:n' not 
o?ily uarri'.r*', but afsr) meix hants and arli^ls, and i)y no nu/ans a\a‘rse to 
seience' and literature, was ever vivid in ant'ient limes ami was not ft)rL;o’len 
e\en diirin;^ Mii^hin nil -. 

Names of km:;s no doubt u«'ie im^stly lor;'t>tlen, as were most ot tlie 
l*iiaraobs ai:d in Persia even t’ne tirst .\cb.eanenides. 

‘I’iie name Xin- \eh, liowever, always shines as a star in llv* dnkne‘'S ol 
the ]»ast. In most kaieiisb works, a> in the Hn/dNfura (umUa' 

Nineveii) and in ( i. Kawlinson’s Hcroiiutiis^ passages ate n\f»st cominendably 
named like those of the Annals of dku itus, Xlf. i p and .AmniianU'. 
Marcel I inns, j p (\ 2l\ 

Antony older aiilhois Ritter in his ( and 'I’m h in his adtniiable 
treatise A’/f/tf in/'C ( la-ip/i:.; have colleetcd nuich mat' iial wlii« h is 

loo little used. In ine (»ld Persian cuneilonn insc riptions^ Assyria is ciied 
next to liabylon as 'The (leimnic' text of the 'I’llde of (kinoj^iis 

^^ives the (Ircek ‘‘ with Aser (Assyria), and in tlie t 'opti*' Kahmdar 

of Sainl.s we fjiid valuable notiees regardinu; the fall rrf Nineveii and 
Senkaril) of Nfosiil. Nearly all ( ireek and Roman authors inenliori the 
Assyrians and their capital. Xeiiojihon \Anah, 111 . 4, 9 p) on his march 
through the 'I’li^ris ('oirntry does not name Nineveh, but I have shown in 
my longer kNsay that tliis is either an accident or an error. 

'I’lie laU tiiat tlie Assyrians had ruled Asia Minor before the Modes was 
known to all the f 'lassies. Herodotus ( 1 . 1S4) luaoriously wrote, or wanted 
to write, “ Af^nipiot T. 1 be mentions that tlie IMuenicians also 

carry “ /Assyrian ” goods to other cimntries. PNen the assertion that the 
name of Nineveh was unknown at the time of .Alexander the (ireat is, to 
say the least, doubtful.’ Arrian several times meniitms Assyria and the 
Assyrians in his Ana/)asisy and Nineveh twice in surviving fragments ; 
Hiodoius also names this city (XVII. 53). l.ucian (Cliafcjn) speaks of it 
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as htglily renowned ; Strabo does the same ; I*toleinajus names Nineveh 
among the critics of Assyiia (VI. 43). 

During the time of the Koman Krnperors there existed an ac:cur;Ue 
knowledge of the historical, commercial and political importance of the 
site of Nineveh, though, curiously enough, Kaulen contests this fact in his 
JUihyl. Assyria. 'I'he words of racitus ])rovc my statement irrefutably 
(Ann, 12, 13), ‘ Sed caj)La urbs Ninos, vetustissima sedes Assyriorum.” 
On coins we find the name of the Roman Military Cedony “C'olonia 
Niniva (.daudio])olis ” which had been founded there. See alsc^ T.ayard, 
iVincveh and J^alylon (D. A., p. 451)- 

Ammianus iNFarceiliniis knows very well tliat Adialn’^nc was called 
prior Urns tcniporihus Assyria ” and that this land of Assyria was “ noiaiis 
Ci’li'britak ct niagnitadine'' '‘"In /tac Adiabtne Ninus est civiins'' (23, 

14-23)- 

The Hellenic and Koman poets knew the peojdc and t(jwn well ; 
Phokylides already speaks of Nineveh. Roman pi)ets mention Assyrian 
ivory, Assyrian ointment, Ainoiimm and Melabathriim. Ndldeke has 
collected all these passages in his admirable article, I/crmes' V . }). 440. 
The l>y/antine.s also knew tliis ancient nation on the Tigris. 'Thus tin* 
Assyrians are named by /osimc's, Ihokopios, l*heo[)hylactiis, Samosata and 
above all 'Pheophanes. 

According to Nikeiihoros Skeuophylax (in 4 'heoi)hanes II. 22) the 
Kmperor Leo tlie V. ascribed his origin to the Armenians and .Assyrians. 
Johannes of Nikiii in his Chronicles 0/ the World confounds the Persians 
with the Assyrians when describing the Rgyt)tian cam|)ajgn of Kambyses. 

Remember what fables havcj been spread by other Ry/antine (Classicists, 
e.f,. Syncellus and the Cdironikon Paschale, regarding Ninus (the Hevos 
h4)onymos, or the Personification of Nineveh) and Semiramis ! 'This, and 
the invented Lists of Kings then circulated, shows that the imagination 
even ot later years was incessantly occuiiietl with the .\ssyrians. Ninus, 
Semiramis and Sanlanapalus hava^ even invaded Clermanic poetry. 'The 
Nihetu?igcn Lied mentions “ silk from Nineveh and even in Wolfram’s 
Parcifat we find this veneralde name. Similarly Jewish-Hellenistic literature 
say.s all sorts of things about Assyria and its Metropolis. 'Thus al.so the 
.Sil^ylline oracles, the A]K)t:alypse of ICzra and the Babylonian Talmud in 
which estiecially interesting jiassages regarding Sanherib are to be found. 
Indeed, the memory of this energetic and jiractical people was kept alive 
for the Jewish-C^hristian World by the Bildical books, the indignant 
effusions of the prophets, which are an eloquent testimony to their great- 
ness, e.g. of Nahum, the story of Jonah and tlic penitence of the Ninevites. 
(See Isaiah 19, 23) Blessed be lOgypt my people and Assyria the work of 
my hands." Ezra 6, 22, calls the Persian King “King of Assyria” and 
Benjamin of 'Pudcla also mentions Nineveh, as others have already showm. 
Above all, in Syrian Literature, we repeatedly meet with the name 
“ .'\thiir " (Othur) and Nineveh. It is mo.st desirable that a Syrologi.st 
should collect and elaborate these innumerable passages. As.sem:mfs 
liih/ifdheca Orienia/is and Bar Hebneus’ writings, esj)ecially the Ckronicon 
lur/esiasticn/n, offer an abundant material for a description of the inqioriance 
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of Nineveh ns the sent of a IVishoprie, for siieli it wns diiiini; eentuiies. 
Down to the i^th century Niruveh plays an iinpi^rlant part in Orienlal 
ICeclcsiastical History, .\bove all, was the A;/// /;/’///// AV/z/Vv/Zt-.v/// renowned 
ainon^ Syrian f.'hristians and is mentioned even l>y Arabic authors like 
Albiruni and Kaswini. liar llebneiis tells us that even duriiyi; the lime ol 
the hljjubite.s there was a h'orl of Nineveh (///.v/. hhl. Toeot'ke, 

p. 2 O 5 ). The Kev. Dr. Jladyer’s woik TV/e also <*imtains 

interesting rommiiniealions on the subject: the llomilyof Dphiein Syiiis 
ri‘g;ar<iing the Missicui of Jonah and the iei>entanee of the Ninevites was 
published l»y rairgLSs in Most valuable are the iuipiiric-s of (1. 

Iloffiuann F.xfric ts Syiiiin Acts of ]\'rsian .lA/r/jv .v ( i SSo) legardini; 

the llehnain 1 .egends ami Saidana. the King <>f Athor. !n\p(^ilanl jia'^sages 
are also found in the ///story 0 / A/ar (fan/ni^/i and the l>ook edited and 
translated by lle/nld 'Fhc I'misurc f i/rr. In the Syiian novel Julian, 
Tersia is often called “ Ileih Nimrotl " and “Alhiii.’' M«»st Aiab ( leo 
grapluMS and llistoii.ins name A>.syria and Ninevili, c.y.^ Ab iifeila, Ibn 
Halula, lu'lidhori, Miniaddasi : N'aqut uurntions Nineveh .? i times. 
Nmeve‘li also appears in the role of (J>odama (/\f t f//cr^ C/ultury. 1 ., ). 

Down ft) the latest times has the name of Nineveh been perpiMiiated 
among llethuiins and 'Turks in th(‘ form of Xanitif as Iu‘ard hy Nii‘i)iiin' 
and Mt)ltke. Again, the Armenian authors leport much about A^syriatis, 
and ^iirroiiii 1 Nineveh with an .Xrmenian Legend. (’omj>an‘ Moses of 
< !hore‘ne. T'aiistus of lly/ in/, AgathangeUis tac(a)iaiing lt> him .\ideshir, tin- 
foimtier of the Sassanian Dvna-.iy. was an Assyrian), Seinhna of l-aless.i. 
Mar Apas /\atina (wlio tells us about the Library of Nineveh), etc. 

Not Nineveh, hut llabylon was alreaily in am ient limes in the possession 
of the evil noioTuty as a seal of magic' and of clevilish arts! Let us liojie 
that the day :nav not he far distant when Assyria may ht? colonl/ed and 
that then Nimweh will :igain revi\e in her ancient glory and grandeur’ 


It is most intei« sting to find in the “ IJreslau ' d’ranslation of the 1001 
A 7 i;///.)', that “ Senenarih, King of .Arabia and Nineveh lakes tin* |)Uu*i* of 
tlic Indian King Nanda, a <*onti;mp(jrary of Alexander the (heat, in the* 
tales of the wise Ileykav. In the Citnlifiintl/oH of f/ic loor /tiyftts by 
( ’.haris (_!a/otte, the “ Sinkarib and his 2 Wa/ir-," the fc^rnier is called King 
of Assyria and rej>rc.*sent(al by the Arab version <>f tale* as a i^ooi/ monarc It 
(see Ilenfey’s C/cver Afa/d). In this story it is said that the neighbouring 
countries are bec:oming jealous of the giowiug might of Nineveh and that 
the King of I'.gypl seeks a prtrtext to involve Assyria in war. lie asks 
Sencharih for an architec t who c'an build a lower between hi*ave:i and earth 
and also answer the most difficult cpiestions. Now the second cpiesiion of 
the King tej Heykar is what is that liorse in Sjneharii/s stable in Ninev(;h 
at whosfe neighing the marcs of the King c^f h'.gypt are fiightened into 
foaling (page i<S5 ). ddiis sic^ry compared with that in I lerodcjtuii 11 . 150 (the 
treasury of Sardanapalus) and Aristotele’s Hist. .Animal. S, 20, proves that 
Assyria and Nineveh were ever connected in song and legend among the* 
nations of .Asia Minor and “ Anterior’’ Asia and of Kurofje. It is, indeed, 
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i-'irious that tlie Breslau text of the Arabian Nights should call Sanherih 
King of Arabia as in Herodotus II. 141. 

2. In the Jhi/iman- Vas/it (Spiegers introduction to tlie traditions ot 
the IVM’sians, TI., p. 128) is a passage according to which the rule of Iran 
would come into the hands of “the worst nations.” Now does the word 
wliich occurs here really mean, as Spiegel himself has it in his 
C dossary, II., p. 355, Assyria^" ^ The word is met on line 5 of the 
transcribed text by Spiegel, page 235, etc. West's l^hlevi Texts (4 vols., 
Oxford, 1880 92) which contains in its first volume the 'Fext and 'i'ransla- 
tinn of the Bahman-Yasht is, unfortunately, not within my reach. 


NOTBS.— 1 . 

1. Savck says in his Social Life amoai^ /he Assyrians and Jlaby Ionian s pages 17 and 91, 

“ Thu Assyrian Bmpirc fell, because the population which had crcaicd an«l inaintaiu<..vl 
it, was exhausted.” 

2. lIoMMKi, is jdiliged to state in his If istory of Assyria jiage 601 that in the Armenian 
'I'radition, Xiniis (namely the riersonificd Nineveli) ])lays a part. 

3. The fcillowing passage has to he added to the cpiohations in Ancient (lerman 
Literature : “ /ii Trippel nocli zu Nineveh, Wart geworKt nie rotcr — Neither at 
Tri[)oli.s nor at Nineveh was tliere ev'cr wrought a redder silk-si ulf 

4. (.‘l.KMi.NS Ai.kxani»rini!S, {Stronuit, i., p. 363 ed. Potter) mentions that the 
.\''Syrians hail invented the “ Dichordon.” 

5. Tr.K'iriijAN mentions the Assyrians in various parts of his writings, thus 
A/uj/o^ifiu 2O “ regnavevunt et Ikibylon rcgnuni univeisae naliones hnbuerunt ut Asym^ 
111 Medi uf f ersaed' 

6. Ai.iuuuni inemions that the last King of the Assyrians (“ the i)eople of .Mosul’) 
was comjiiered and killed by Arbake.s alone (witlKiUt the help of the Ikibylonians). 

7. Soi.lNns Ser. Meniorah.) mentions “AdiabcMu?” and “ Adiabeni ” along 

with “Assyria” and “ A.ssyrii, faye 196 ami again: “ A''Syroriinn initiuin .Xdiabem* ’ 
('^ee t'apclla 6, 691, see also pages 179, 222, 445. 

S. It is said that Niiuis struck the first coins on the advii c and with the help of the 
'PuKRAi ii {( Iriinbauni, Semitic / ci^ends, j>. 121). 

9. Tlie inllueiiee t3f Assyrian ait on that of Persia was j)ointed out by Spiegel as early 
as 1S52 in liis Asu's/a. 

10. Prunn in his History of Greek Art (I , 1893) accepts a counter-action of llellcnir 
art on the last perioil of Assyrian art, but he thinks that the (Ireeks only borrowed the 
T'-rit/r'y of art from the ICast, but that its tanj^^naye was their own creation. 

11 . 

(I.) l>io ChTyst)Sloinos says : “ ttoXv V av iipyov Ai/ irarrar; tTrf^ni’ai rove iiit rpi'^/yr 
<i 7 rn\o»\<lrar, Sovovr ttu\(h, i\l/p’'uwi;, ’ Ao-firpiouf; Trporepoyd* (Vol. ii., [». 12, Kd. Reiske, 
cf. ii., p. 329.) 

(2.) Wrrabfna ypappara are distinguished from the Persian ones in the 21 letter of 
I'hemislticles (Ilerchcr dsListolographi Cracei^ p. 7^2). 

(3.) In the '.\nfTiopinj of Uairiesius (de primis principiis, Kd. Kopp, cap. 125) according 
to Halevy (AVr //.*: de P //is toi re des /lelij^ionst vol. 22, p. 190) the god Asur fought. 

(4.) Regarding the Assyrian and Armenian descent of Leo the Armenian also (icorgios 
Monachos Chronikon syntomon, Kd. Murall, p. GS3 <r/ .m/. 

(5.) In the Syrian legend of King Alexander Assyria is named, (Nnldcke, Contribu- 
tions to the A/cAanderroman, p. 29). 

16.) NiiieveVi’s fall is paralleled by the Arabs completely forgetting the greatness of 
ancient Palmyra. Cf the Kgyplian Thebes Eusebius- Hieronymus (cd. A. .Schdne, II. 
141) reports: “ Thebae Aegypti u'sque ad solum erutae”; “ Thebaica suburbia in 
-\cgypto funditus cversa sunt.” Even the ruins of Thebe.s were long forgotten, though 
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liii'' celcbratctl city h.iil i.tniT c.iusc of ^ual halnxl. ( r..uU'Ut*r If hr i' 

p. 123). 

( 7 -) Ifamnicr (/f w vWr -bV Jr,\ Os!fia*u^:hrn /»*. /. -bi, iv., p. 64 T jmvcs tlu’ tt*\t tW ihr 
Latin Icltfr cf IvioL'; Si^isuiuiiii of I'ulaiiil to l!ic Sultan Mui-;ul III,. tlalcJ C'lai'ow 13 s 
15^^. in which tliC latter is slylcil as “ I )on)inus A^syiiao.” 

111 . 

■1.) Miniicius 1'c1:k ;tbn, itt Iti*- < .'..'rv'//.' icft-is (clia]»U'r JJS’l tt‘ the ilc'inini«>n tW the 
\ssyrians. Sulpiciiis Severus j. .jSh similarly nifnliMiis v as the capital 

“I the A>syiian Kiiiiuhun ul in inap^no ahuiulans vitiis," but still also .is “Celebris 
riri'a haee tcnijinra Niiiiviiaruin tiiles tia'lltiir“ ; these ba^e lh»'m!-el\es on the serintjn i,»t 
bmas aiul were sptriil the iielLMiieiit of (huh (T. cap. si •nul 52. 

(2.) I‘ jiiphaiiai- lliiii Km tTjuP^/ttii- chap.ter <) (iv. pa^e 13 e<l . (h MiiKlotf) 

■».iys that tlieo- aie iie-re bi ol.s exislii.:.^ than in the AU \anih ian libi.iiv. 7'* 

\ilfii)il /K'fi Ij’ifiie, 1 1 ; />fT.i TJ Kill ' \]\it inritii\ K(n Hao/Atiirinir*. ’ VfTfT/i,i/,./,- \//\( nKut' 

etc. ( >n paj^o .?rn(vol. iv. 11 ( f the ///:> ..V versio aniiijiia is i ec. »iiii’ei! thai 

tlie jiriesi Kstha sent to jiMU alein with the Jew.'-, by the Kint; »'l tlic ; this 

A.'.syii.in monarch Art.iveixes I. 

M]U]-hanius. (■{ ci ir. -e, nit iitl»'>iis also .\inos an<l .‘^'eniiiaini^ (“Kirr./ uIm. .-Mro- ’ I, 7 
(l>t voh pa«^<- .'•S ] I'-h (I'laliif i'ap. S |’as.^e iea«I Kf'i-m ,/ nvri^i) rrn 

I'r \n'n)t( 7 // j)}‘ I'f . mTe (See v^ilh tliis l,«.'lim.'m) “ 

• 7 V/r A/i’.'// " 11 . J). 115.) 

( 5.' .Aiiion:;;-! the pujej-. «> tin* Persian school at Ihlessa then' vv.n a cert.hn Ab..ota o| 
.V/fA M l' Ihual // /. ■ .• r.\ . ./V:’,.V'.u (i’.iiis lSf)3, sepaiatt n print from the 

/o!i} /Ai/ in/ f// /Nt », p. 1 7.S. 

ip) Per hill r 1 -ine'Mhe Pabyl«’Tiian kin^tt A”. //ri 'Vir./V -w/' was ib eme.! an inimitijuiteil 
t\ra!H : line; anone .( th<‘ WnnlaK ( 1 >.;hn ' A /, /i/i’ Jr r h, n miJ i u Utn 

1 . J2t>) aiul kilir anioiiLpt tin- I'nelish Pnrilaii'. W'e may al o be leminihd 
of the w ell -know n j as-,:i:,;e .n W'al ien''l eili's /,/•;/ 7 * by Jschiller. .\s r<‘:;,inP the Mipei- 
slition oi th(* Pal 1% Ioni te. s w’e ha\e ab«j to mention that, aecoobno to nj.i./n'ft oi 
/’i’fi/-Ar 1 Ivi. Pii.itjei, f.lii'iiter 1.’, p. lS4)th<ieaie it; Pap.h'knl (set.' 1 )elit/‘'Cli*'% /f/nrj//, «, 
p. 20h) “many maeiaiis v.<ll vermeil in all kinhs of maeic.” In Lyons the lloben- 
stanfen lanperoi I'n.ihiii k 11 . was hi the year u/i^inisevl by Po]»e Imioi enl IV. as ;i 
“ iPibyloiiian " (Kanimel, /'.//.'w-h' (/ [•. p)/ '• 

(s.) Dr. Ihiuwolif in his description of a VMyaeir wliieli he liad male to (.hienlal 
countiies, ]i:nti_'uhiily S\ria, [iidaM, Mesopotamia, P.ibylonia and Assyiia (brankfoii 
! Main 1 r<-e< •unts how,si;ttieo out fioni Paehdnd thnnieh A s\ ria, lie reaehed tin- 

river Tieii.s ;ind “ tlu* tamous eity tif Mossul, whicli had heeii named years aL'o \inr.\ h " . 

Xinevch wa-s de-tio^ed, jot, snhsc* jueutly // 7r'<r./ tr’uiif : Ai/. /■ tv.' lo-' .w it iiiidei 

the t'haiiue's of lei^n ‘'even* attacks, until at l:*^l t !>ui arrived aiel lu-vinj^ loriihly 

taken it, tiestioyrvl it with lire and so dernoli he<l it tliat in ils idace fUily \ e;;el:d)les w'ere 
planted tlieroaltei ’ (ii. }>. J02, ]i. 112, p. S3). .As re^atrls anti- piil n--. there was not 
much to be seen ; the inliabitanls uf Mo^sul were almost o.Mdusively Xi- 4 ori:ins, that is, 

( "hrisi i.ins, hut the)' were worse ihan any other peojde and only thoii^lil of rolihm^ and 
do'poilinj^ wayfaicr.s, .so that the roaihs were most insecine. Pauwolli was in those 
regions in (he year 1574 ; lie tells ns (ii. lory) that Nimroil had heeii a mii^lily sorcerer. 
In the atlas of the wot Id of Fra .Mauro (tlic orij^inal of which is in \’t nice) of the year 
1 j 59 “ Assiria ” lij^nres as an Asiatic province (Ku^c, Jlistory of tiic a y of Ji jr, rn \). 

(6.) There is a very detailed treatment in Dapjiei*, Cirdtonianfial Jt".. ?■■'/ O'o/i of .JJa 
the third portion ilealiiip; w ith the re$;ions of lialylouia and A <.yria (on paf;e 201 of 
the (ierman translation, Nurcnihcrj^ 1681) ahout Assyria and Nineveh : the author 
mentions till classical wi iters that treat of this country and city he is also well aware 
that the names of -\ssyria and .Syria have been confnserl ; he aFo knows tl^at Nineveh is 
oy)positc to Mosul on the Tank-s of the Tigris “a little town called to the pic>enl day by 
Arab writers Atamottroi and by the Turks liski MoiSitT' (j). 204). The same author 
.says that the whole of Asia was called together for the biiihling of ^hc ciiy of Nineveh 
and that 1,400,000 men laboured continuously for a full S year.s at this work. Tavernier’s 
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account of oltl cities also ^ives a fancy picture of Nineveh aiul lie thinks lhat it seems lo 
have lloiirishe<l afresh in the times of Ammianiis Miircellinus. 

The same writer Papi^er considers the Assyrian kings to have been most luxurious and 
lustful and mentions that Haidawi in his Commentary on the QurTin^ refers to the lusts of 
the Ninevites t)r that the ])rophet Jonas had gone for this reason from Mosul to Nhrezr/i. 

(7.) r.e tjuien in his work Oriens C/iristi'anus which appeared in 3 vols. in Paris in 
17,^0, describes very fully (vol. ii., p. 1128 and especially 1223) the ecclesiastical con- 
iiitit)ns of Assyria and says amongst other things : “ l-'x regione Mo^ul (ap. \i. 1096 quae 
( 'hahlaici: Atur) ad orientalem fluniiuis Tigris ri[)am frLseiie jVini vel Nintvae reliquiae 
t xAant^ in quibus oppidum est de \W\\\<. prins ilicfuw nomine^ quod quartiis es» episco- 
patus sub Mosulensi melropoli. In ea autem cpiscopalis sedes stetiL a tempore Josuae 
iJ.ir Nun, <iui anno S20 C'atholicus rcnuntialiis est, ac brevi subinde illam exstinxit, 
i|iieiiiadmodum h'.bed Jesus I. Calholicus in sua constilutione narravit, apud I^abbaeuin 
in collectitme canonum. Kani tamen post ali(|U()t saecula instaur.it am esse tnox com- 
pcrlum fuit/' etc. Le (Juien furnishes a list of 13 bishfit^s of Nineveh ; the 13th, Joseph, 
was as such, c»:)mparn<ui of the Catholicus Simeon Sulaca on the latter's journey to 
!\onie to pope l^iul 1 \ . in the year 1556 (pag. 1220). It is sinqily quite inconceivable 
to me how it is ttossible to maintain under these circumstances, lhat tin* position of this 
ca|)ilal ivas soon completely forgotten ami that even the name hail absolutely di.sappea red 
( I lominel, Kaalen, Delil/'^cb, Meyer and otliers). It is to l>e luiped that this thoroughly 
baseless prejudice will soon disa]ij)ear for ever from the world. 


IV. 

(1.) 'rhe title of a piece by the Attic poet ChioniJes has been pre^ervial ; it is : Wroniti 
t) ' \fTfrvf}i(n (Ivock Comicontm AUuorum frui^m, I. pag. 5) ; there existed also a piece 
Sardauapiilos by Sannyrion (vol. iii., p. 730 - 

(2.) Aristides Trtni pz/ropijri/f;, cha]>. 5, 6 (vol. ii., page 29 f)ind.) .cays : Sii'or r7rl» 
M/’/awr iuKui. 

(3.) /'.y also made mention of ihe Assyrians, (^cc Stephan 15 y/.aiit., s. v. 
Assyria: “ Acytm* Kui 'Airtrtifurol (l ed d. Pal. Atrrri'fmn) mi yrupi'/ rrp 

■ PpnrorrOM'n ” etc. (T. P'ustalli. ad Dionyss. 775 and 492 ; -PiTger, <i/c\<^eo:^r,/p//i\Y/h-n 
/•'rufmente des firatosthenes^ p. 264.) 

(4.) Compare now with reference to tlie tradition of the epitaph of Sardanaiialus and the 
treatise of Niesc regarding it, also ImI. Meyer’s Rescan he< in ancient iii story i., p, 

203) who says on pnge 204: “ 'Diere is no doubt whatever, that Assyrian royal moiui- 
iiicnt.s were still much visible amongst the ruin.s of the capital of Assyria in the 6th ainl 
5th century, and became known to Creek travellers." 

(5.) The “ Assyria lenipora ’’.are referred to hy Justin ns 41, i. 

(6.) Lneanus^ Puarsalui III. 215, also nienlio’i'^ NineT'eh “ P't ft/i.Xy sic fama, Ninos” 
etc.: in sevcr.al ])assages of his poem, reference is made to the “ Assyrians,” e.;'. “ Assyrii 
l»opuli,” VI. 52; “Assyiia pax," \'III. 417; “Cdades .A.ssyria,” \ III. 234: “ Assyriae 
('.arrhac,” 1 . 105, Similarly with Nonnos in the autlior’s Dionisiaha^ II. 402 etc., the 
T..cbanon is de-scribed as the “ A.ssyrian,” IV. 2 and 4 and 31, 207 we have ' Xafrvfiiif 
’ \f/»poeiV7/ etc. 

Miinter also (in his edition of the work of Kirmicus ATaternus tie errore pro/anarnm 
reli^fionttm. 1S26, j). 12) draws attention to the circumstance tlmt the ancient authors fre- 
quently confused the Assyrians and the Syrians (Herod. 1 . 131). 

(7.) In the in.scription of Adulis (Krail Kuhn “the constitution of the Roman Km- 
piie” etc. II. 125), it must, on the other hand, be admitted that .all mention of Assyria 
logetlier with .Mesopotamia and Babylon is omitted. 

(S. ) Winckler in his Old I'lstafneni Resea 7 rhes (1892, p. 117) deduce.s from the circum- 
stance that in the Pluenician inscription Corp. inscript, seniit. 1 19 (Epitaph of a 
Sidonian woman from Peiraicus) in wdiich \"at.anbel, the son of Eschman-Silleah, high- 
pricst of Nergal is mentioned that the Colony of Si«Ion started by Asarhaddon continued 
for a long time as such, together also with the cult of the Assyrian deities that had 
been introduced (thus this very Nerval for instance) into very late times ; and that a. 
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jK.itutii i)f iIk- pMjiuUition “f Sitinn, coinimn’.; to < its Assyiian tiaiUlions alter the 

Tall '<1 llahylo:!. 

Ihii^ also the nanic.s mS pDS I. S . iiS Alhcn. ) anJ are tn he explaineil 

as juirely Assyrian (p. liSi. 

(t?. ) Isaak of Nineveh is meiiiionotl (t'h.ihoi, tie Uaat’i Niiu-vitae vita, seripti^, etc. 

1 aiJSj lSft2, p. O^), c.iile*! Ill iht* t -oiliccs f m.'Tiv'tt.Tiij' rj/^j VoYeorrei^ 7r'»\i(*>e Niri-ei, 
!'!)(■ vcisos ot ’he iiK'nk 'I'nclia or Isaac in th.e year i.p»S, mention // r.-n NirnnyroU' n-fi.Xii; 
>lt I'ln/.'ittf . I'.mh'it, p. \ii. 

tio.) Ill tie- Syrian woik «in (lie Know UaliM- f^l'Tiuth m ilu- t aiise of ( ’anses ( h'll. 

!\i*\ser tSo^) which datC'. Iinni the iitli tir 1 2(h cemni y rh the ( 'hristian I'la, besides 

J/. and I lelh-l ’hahlai'ie -;/^e Athtu is iianit-d. 

I M.) I inally a. a itir:.‘.:ty inenti«»ii ini‘;ht he in.itie that in (hyS in tin- 1 )i.ui.i pro 
le.'-i'-n in I>iesden -av Assyiian nmnaiefis (l«;nri'd, lied. its Ninnnd (/'.■> .S .Vt; . /.irtf 

io;S, voin 1 ht. sdner ( le-i hichts\ ercin iSo^). 

I I. I jo.'t'pluis .ds n ( If -'. 'l\'. /•’.'/ t) t.ip. ii'.M iiuiiiioii. in his leporl, n-j*aidin:’ the 
1 1 1 Is - ,i M I > T J • >’ 1.1 - , 1 1 ic I' * w 11 \ o*t eiy . 1 . o j ,i e, . ! lie- A - ^ i i .in . ‘ ‘ i» i n it\irt-rti i/ifCory / n ./ 1 -.* 

1 ' » I r.! 1 « pi us n.i lie s in hi . /.'• i t A • s\ n i .j 1 inn ■ , ■ \' 1 I 1. t>. H ) .iiid 

\- If). 

< v’ 1*1 ^ h\Tiin to .\llis, a fi.i^ineni <‘.t wlm h is lound in Oiijn-ne- ( ////A>/i'/c) aiiv. 
n.ejict. I iS ano u lilt h Ik r^U is i-nde.ivomine. t*i rei-'nisi njt-i , ue iind . 

lit \in,if f. n < ./eeivTyor I*, nt 
\rri/ fit fit r \'\/H iiim 

7 i 1 .1 {>ih)r >r \i t.o'o*. 

i i-'apl. /\ t f,: i \ > {, : (i. ,.'C. .'Ill p. o.S:;. ) 

>;.) In .in'ftlei pl.'ce««l ihiiwoik ol < intnitos m llippnjyiu. (.u!\. Il.n-i. \' p. oli) 
it -.'•ys : “ nnu { c. f'l.nu) <l a ' *i I.i, /h.’.'-i'ii!//:./;: h.y/itiN 

Jl'torvs p. 2' 'I and ^'-'7 } >' -iir - 1 1 .".<>,// f/A.-no.' | .Mso m llei'.’k 111., 

i- 

.\!P.e\t.-h is al'O jijeiit e an d by Uihhi I't-Pu’ni.r, hut hi- '/'.•it,. \ (ii,m.‘d in I’aris in 
lS^l)a:e tiot .!C< e- ihle tone.'. 

If) ) /.Ihi, it ift (I'.d. 1 ‘arthey p 5 and p. .S*’) ll*'‘ ' \frn'rn,ii 

.I'i'.uiiTii :mi >1 lie. rp.vjil ian.s and the A . .yi ian-* a-» Indy n.ilu.ns i<ne die/;. 

(■/ I lle.lilv I ntert.;-.’ iiio .iiui su;.;i;esiive i- ilieCt-ay hy A. \\’< -.-ehd Ky “ d’ht: position id 
!lu- r.ai •) li >ne ai hinpiie ” {in tin- Jnd vol. of the Atr/tr.-y. fur Sfiit t! /'/,iio/ury) ; the work 
whitii cMsts in a Ih.i-'.i'.m Iran.siaiioM, i.s .1 Irapjin nt of a tale «>! .1 lly/anliiu; l’.[»ie wldc.li 
IS jK.iliaiJ- I raniat.-^emili.’ source, tlu- 1 heek oiiipnal wldels has liei,-n lost. The 

ln-io is \ehiilc ad ne 'C .» < Nahucliodoiio/or) a loundlini;, who heeoni'- . lMn[)eror f)f li.ahvlon 
aiid pos-esses a seif' smii serpent swoid. Mis ejii i- Il isiht). .\.i hiiehodonosorovii’ I 
In In-, commentary to this Wcs-elof-ky leuiaik.s that in the lomaiilii. liti-ialiire of the 
inidiile-ai^e.s Nehukadiu /.ai and Nimrod ( t In relore not .01 .N --.yrio- K irip I) appear astlie 
j t’jiiest-nta! I vt s of -elf deilicalion .and fiii lliei iien<* that in tin- jioeins of the niKhlh: a^^cs, 
oefnie all, Ualiyltin is deserihed a-, a city t/V- ///•,/ and »/- Amyr l {not N'iileM-h) ; we have 
these same dcseriptioiis in ‘‘ Kini; Kothei ” in the piophecie- ol Merlin in the I'e oietto 
.>r linmetto Latiiii, in the letter of the paie.sl Johannes etc. ,\ccor<liiu^ t*i (iiacoinino /h* 
\ erona, Hahylori I.s e\en descrihed as a town of licll full of siiakr-s ete. (j*. ^i -S), or a town 
of .\niic!’.rist. d'oLu-ilier w iih liahylon al-»o llu- Trojan Ivini^dom was coiisidereo as a 
habitation for wild beast.s and serjient s ( 

In the poem, discussed Inrtlier on, by 1 leiin n h von Neu'-la/H namely “ Aiiollonius ” 
A'rr/f ut„ '* 1 ^ Romania, and A^.ur. son of llallhasar, prince of .\rmenia are amorijjjst 

the dramatis persona, (p. ] 2 ). 

{S. ) R. Wilhelm /'/:.r^^C'/>V/i?;/ ,/r A'V//#/. et ih.-s .\s,yiii-iis coiitre un roi de.s Ractrieti.s 
{Iv^wcn i-Srjr) 

VI. 

(T.) In (iobineau’s History of ihe l\'ruu)ii (P.uis iS6y, II., p I llnd the indict; 

that Kin^ Orodes i.s described un north Mesopotamian coins a.s / 'nji</ I ’aya Atiur or 



3/8 Couliintaucc oJ tJic jVan/r Assyria and AUncvch, 


Aram “ Kihl: of Assyria and A>(imA The work of I’ercy Gardner 'FJic Parthian 
Coinai^e wlio follows A. v. Giilsclnnid in his History of Tran etc. (iSSS) is, unfortunately 
not acce*.ssible ti) me. 

(2.) The author of the Tahkemoni Ifarizi calls the town .Mosul sometimes Assur, 
someiimes Nineveh ; see Albrecht Phe Statements oonrrin^ in the Pahkemom t'cjit^irdin^ 
//ariri's life^ studies and travch (1S90, p. 34), who mentions that also other travellers 
Kabbi Ih'taehja, whose work referred to by Tiich p. 3S7 T cannot use) desi^jiiate 
Mosul by riw’in P2ich reports as well that the Armenian TIaitlio, the contem 

porary of Abnlfeda, in his book de Partaris cap. li, transfers the name Nineveh to the 
town of Mosul ; see Tuch dc PTino urhc p. 3S. In this place we must also refer to the 
passaj^e (i). 62), quoted also by Tuch, «jf Eustathios {ad /}ionys\ Peri>:.\\ I., p. 292, '-d 
riernhardy) according; to w'hich 14 myriads of workmen are ‘^aid to have worked cfni- 
liiuiously for S years in the buiMiiiy^ of Nineveh. 

(^3.) h'or the sake of completeness it mif^ht also be mentioned that t'al leron in his 
Drama 77 /c daughter of air {la TfijadrI Aire) (very hij^hly placed by Schack in bis 
Iltsiory of J'iramatif /literature anti Art in Sfain III, 2, p. I‘S4) make> Seniiramis the 
centre of the play. 

(4.) Nineveh is also named in the OhI ( lerman literature in the [loem Per f\'t <-:unt 
236 ; see A. Scliultz The Court life of the Miimesdnytr II. eilition, I., p. 350-4 (Kui tis - 
Kunlislan 1 ) 3 and 6. Also Rudolph of Kms mentions several limes in his W'eitchrojuk 
the lantl of the Assyrians and the Tipjris ; the Anno-^i^\^^ (reals, vi.rses 117-174, of the 
cities Nineveh and Jiabyion and in the traditions of Trier, Ninive and Semirnmis play a 
^leat idle. ilans Sachs too, acconling to Justinus tlcsciibes a c|ueen Semiiamis of 
Vssyria. In tonncction with thi.s see Ma<stnat2n Kaiserelnonik (1S54, vol. iii. p. 113). 
R. V. Kms also names the lO^yptian historian Manctho (pp. 121, 148, 154, 263, 504, 513, 
ami 532) ; R. v. bans well remark.s (book v. p. 23) that “ </»> mat t mit K'raft i^es unde rt du 
Tier^chaft ion A Syria itnd ivas in A'aldea hi Nahnchadon 6 sorP Also lOcko of Rei)kow calls 
Salnianassar the kinj; of Assyria. 

(5.) As material to a history of Assyria after 607-6 may finally l)e mentioned the works 
*>f IJriill in his JahrOiuher fur judisehe ileschiehie nnd IJteratur vol. i., p. 58-86 
re^arilinj; “ Adiabene ” and of I' ran/. Delil/sch on the royal liouse of Adiabene in the 
Gliurf li publication Saaf anf floffnnn'^ 18S7 ; also A. v.. ( lulscliniid's (lotarses (Kl. 
.Schriften, III,, ]). 43). 

(6.) As rt‘«;;irds the influence of -Assyrian art on the art devcloj)ment of collier nations 
it may be remarked that already Oppert in Crundzitye der Asyrisrhen A'ufist (1872, 
P* 30) points onl how Persian art is connected with the Ass\rian, more particulaily 
in scul])liire and lays sirens on tlie sj>ecial character of Assyrian art which, it is staleil, 
outlived for ct n’uries the fall of the political power of ATesopotamia and Greek art also is 
said to have ad«)pre<l A'^syrian forms ; see also Mcnant /<r iilyftitjnc Orientate II., p. 155, 
165, 174. On the marble slab found in Attika, Menant (plate XL, pat^e 17S) there is 
a representation showdnfj a distinct Assyrian type ; it probably dates from the time of 
Hadrian; compare also Tiele, History^ page 609. Assyrian influence is also observable 
in the plate of Pranesle and similar monuments ; see Verrot de Chipic/. {I'histoirc de 
Part etc. III. 767, ap. 759 ; also III. 436 etc.); similarly on the stCde of Peima 
(lA*rrot IV., p. 302). Assyria moreover is also named by Herodotus H. 17. Assyrian 
culture and religion, Assyrian life and thought hail also found in earlier times an entrance 
among the people of Israel, see Kittcl Gesrhichte der ifehrder II., p. 316. 
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I’ln^ 1 I .iliirLj[v, on rii c'oiint ol ils roinpoiis i itiRil and ihc dis] »fnsal ion 

of t:(.>n'.i ( ratod wino and Ivia-.uI, lias }iot*n oorn]Mu*d \>y Wuc and ollicis li) 
i!k- ( 'liri^iian Lnrharisi ; ]nii it is, in roalilv. .1 < lint- shown, a I'oia-niony 
tc'T LivatiIxinL; Kniujr un- Ihiildhislic oiavina alLcr Iona, lito in tliis worli,!. 

It is entitled “ 'I’lie ( )! ‘laiinni: of (loiii;) 1 ife ' { l ihi lan. 7\ '>’<■ x> /.'/>) and 
IS a very ;_:ood saia]j'o of iiio I . onaist hKaicjiiiL; o| lUiddhi.sls idras with 
liainop. \voi>hijR It ifif’oi jsM' lies a aocul tU il of />■>■: /^r or rin L.iinaist 
riina!, ami its hi-nedi* 1 i< .ns a!\d ^-ni inkhna ^‘f In’K' wate r arc' sn;_^a.Lsti vi^ ol 
Xe.-toiian vu latc-r ('hiisti.iii inllaLme. 

It is done at st.ileil | • liocX, on a huky ila\, ahoiit caiee a l\'Cek in tin* 
larm.T temples, 1.) wliieh minieroii- '■re-ki-is ah* 1 lone, hh* f'onu' speciall)- to 
pai lic'ijsale in this rite; and its her.elits are inou j'artienl.irly sout’ht in eases 
of a« lua’ ilhic'.s, ami when death aims imminent. IXery villa;je must 
h,ive it jH.iformed at lead ont'e a year tor the i;eni‘ral life of iht* eoni 
mmiity. If afu t its pc'rlonnan«*e hse is ]*rolon.e,e(.l, iha'ii all the c redit is 
.'iserihed lo this :,ervi< e ; .-.hould death happen il is .ittrilnjted to the 

exc essive misdee.ls of tlie iiidisidual in his last life oi in fonner births. 

riic (liivf L-jod addus.ed is ihiddh.a . ///'/Anso or . I/',//-, '/////, r rribetan. — 
ffh-i/) ‘’'riie (.Rinl of; bou lull' s.': Lite.*' L’nhke tlm (diiiu'se Ihub 
clhisls'^ the^l.riinas nc vi. r c.-onfuse . I (tin: Ihiddha ot boundless 
I.i^dit) with his relies . / e/Z/./T//'. they represent the.a* dillerenily, tind cTec.iit 
tiieni widi cliH.-rent funrtions, 'The other .1,0 d . hpeeially identilied with 
lifedXiiiL; ])o ac:;.s are “'riie 5 ionc^t bile Sislc'i.s'’ t / v/ze /vV/;' e/'e and to 
a less decree the.* W’liite d'ara, aoid r*dini.-.liarai;i (,;* / w/ ; ,/f>r /[-^yir/ o/t? ) : and 
tlu: i/'fil c;f I) itli himsLlf m:iy foetal limes [ a c^ »i* iatca I into deday 
in^: the lime c^f death. 

rile o<’lu ialiiv^ ]aic*sl in this ceremony for projiilialiiiL^ .l/ni/nyifs and the 
other Liods of longevity must oe »;f the purest morals, and usually a total 
abstainer fnam meat and wine. lie must have lastced (luring the: greater 
pa.rt of the twenty-four hours jireceeding th** rite : and before tiie ceremony 
begins, he slionhJ have l.^athed aiul repeated the nhniinA:^ of the Life-giving 
gods 100,000 times if possible. It also entails a led of other tasks in the 
maniifaeture uf the consecrated pills ami the arrangt*iiient of uiensiks iVc. 
i'he service itself usually extends over lwc.j to three days, and is thus 
described : 

(in an alt^r, under the brocaded dragon-canopy (/Kfni-yir/), in the temple 
or in an open rent outside, are ])laced the following utensils and articles : -~ 

1. Las-hunt^ the ordinary altar water-vase. 

2. Ti-inm^ the vase with pendant mirror and containing water tinged 
with saffron. 

Eild's i^ict. “ Amitribha." 
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NEW SERIE.S. 
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3*^0 7"hc So-ca//cd "" Jiiichaidst'' of the Lajuas, 

3- dluDif; the “empowering vase” with thecbai)lel of the 5 Jinas. 

4. 7 "she-i.‘uni^ tlic “ iiiim<jrtal nectar vase,” .si>ccial to A)nifayus^ with a 
banner of ])e:i(:oeks feathers, and sacred Kusa^grass. 

5. 'rs/ie chluni^^ ox “the wine of longevity” consisting of beer in a skull- 
bowl. 

(). 'J'she-ril or tlic “ pills of longevity made of flour, sugar and butter- 

7. C/n-niary or wafers of flour and butter and rice. 

8. inDa/tdar^ or sacred dagger with silk tassels. 

i). rdor-jehi or the divining holt, a I'njni or tliunderbolt- 

sceptre with 8 ridges to which a string is attached. 

[n the preliminary worship the pills arc made from buttert'd dough, and 
the nectar or afnrita (d'ib :-—//////- A/ or “deviTs juice”) is brewed from spirit 
or beer, and offered in a skull-bowl to the great image of I’uddha /'/;///A/V//.s'. 

'Then the ofijcialing head j)riest, h.-iving observed tlie ascetic rites above 
noted, abstracts from the great image of Huddha yfwitayu:; [>art ofthe divine 
esseiK:e of that deity, I;y placing the X'njra of his rdor-j^’tii i^:.U)i\:,dhay upon 
the nectar vase which the image of Afttifayus holds in lus lap, and aj)plying 
the other end to Iiis <iwn b(3soin, over his heart. 'I'lius through the string, 
as by a lelegra[)h wire, [basses the divine spirit, d'he 1 /‘ima must conceive 
that his heart is in actual union with that of the (lod A)niiayus^ and that, 
for the time being, he is himself that god. 'I'hen he invokes his tutclary- 
fiend and througli l)im the fearful horsc-necked the king of the 

demons. The l-fima, now' having this trio (the iUidda and the two demon 
Kings) incorporate in his body, and exhibiting the forms of all three to 
spiritual eye.s, takes up the Zz/y /ww-vase and co-nsccrates its contents, say- 
ing : “ ! nattio 'raihai^^ata Aldii-Khita safuaya^srirl ! AA/z/a 

ihazidza vajf^a K)\)da A/nriia Juniy; phat 

Then he sprinkles some of the water on the rice offerings to 

the evil spirits, saying: “1 have purified it with and converted 

it into an ocean of nectar within a precious Bhrufn-howX, Offi a- Karo ?mt 
K/iavi ! Sarha dharnia ! zniatya nutpainia tafto ! Of/i ! a! ! phat ! 

SiK^aha I now' desire to bc.stow' the deepest life-i)OW'er on these people 
before me ; therefore, I beg you demons to accept this offering of gtor in a" 
and to go aw'ay without doing any further injury.” 

Here the J^ilma, assuming the threatening aspect of the demon-kings, in- 
corporated, for the time being, in his body, adds : “ if you refuse to go, 
then I w'ho am the most pow'erful Ilayagriva and the King of the angry 
Demons, will crush you — body, speech and mind — to dust ! Obey my 
mandate and begone, each to his abode, otherwise you shall thus suffer. 
Om sam-hha ///,” <\:c. 

■'Fhe I.amas and the people now believe that all the evil spirits have been 
driven aw'ay by the Demon-King himself; and the Liima then proceeds to 
secure for himself the benedictory pow'cr of life-giving. He first meditates 
on “ the guardian-deities ” {JiSningAiktwr)^ thus : “ 'i'he upper part (of the 
divine abode) is of thunderbolt (vajra) tents and hangings ; the lower 
part of earth-foundations, and adamantine-seats (vui/rasana) / and the walls 
are of thunderbolts. The entire building is a great tent, protected by 
precious charms, so tliat the evil spirits cannot destroy it, nor can they 



1 he So-idlu'd “ IlJ !'! sf of i/tO [^fDh'OS. * 

t'linl aciinit i.int'i'. Oh!.' /iffrit ■ .r/-! i\r S.'c'r-.f //'v'.'/'ur vt* 

1 iioii tlio Ma:^ic* C'iiclc M.in^iala ‘'liVrtal up, s.uini; : 

“ It I Tail h) rt U r t(» ‘iIk’ sia rt I .-.nia-Salni'', my \voi\ls ami «looils 

will ('ounl Inr nutliin^. 'riU'U^loiL*. I inu'-l pTai'U* tin; hi>lv I .iinas in tjnler 
lu ^c( me a l)le.'>sini; on llu‘ ic.ili alien ot in\ plaiv-. i) holy .St/z/zA 

A,*,,;, III you are <a)m\ nliatee. all the hiessines ut Tne past and 

fr.line. ^ ou :iie tlie lleddiia ul ilu* ^ixmI Tinal I 't i h‘( lit »n ( . lAzA..' v<z ) 

win) l><.-held llie lac'e o>' l.oui ( I mi/Kiv: () Saim pt ts^i, -. slmI nf the 

uit'i (»! inulyinL' life, of li!v‘ lasiine nil tlie worlds of lebnihs ,ire (.■m|)lie<i ! 

N oll hill away loan m, in liu- sr.«»wv reeions, the revelation upon tiie true 
<. s'n‘n< ■ of tlu; live hundred ‘ C )l >iainim;s ol Life. I'he (»ne w inc h we now 
peifonn is the /’i-h ^n/h ^ a i / p'/e /•/ or Mhe iron palaee ol the 

aiiaininent o! lile,' and is eMi.u led frc>ui ./Ae.v z//.vi'-v. It was 
overed by ilie .'^ain! /^^'h vv in lite rave wluae yon Iiid 

11 , .nil this mode « it i m h j a l rma. a peison with hk‘ lias eome to me lhioiii;h 
many e»^nerai ions nt' Saint-.. Now, () l.oid .h.afinas and ih.e h(‘si ol 
ladlani l-imIs ' I b« a nou in sU'.tain the .inimal luhne-. vast as ihc- starry 

ho"!, w ho a] 'pi oai Ic you now wnh L;ieai ie\eiemeand prai^'vs ( K’h’ tt / 

() 1 loly siniiK- ol om ic fime ! //ii." 1) 1 1 osl of the Wot Id o( Ia.L;iil lhie,ln 
ness' i / p/. z*. A//,/ tZ ///.z, './/</ 

1 hen Ijeie i lejaated " /‘Ae A.;/, . ' or “ Die eallin;; ot hie ’ thus: 

“t) 1 ,oui /-ve.'./i 'o, idrne. m the li\t: shrines w hem e L;hn ei in y, i .iy:> shoot 
toith ! ()! (///,/;'. in tiie west! in the Soutii! wros/ in 

die we-t ! ) r//V«/s/ In tin- noith ! /OnA/en .iml ///,//<! in tlm uiiper leejons ! 

ami AioviAz and in die lowai unions! .\ml espia rally all the 

lluddtia^ and 1 loilhisal was I I be.^ you all to bless me and to ^lalily tny 
wishes, by eivini; me the eip ot undying hfe ami by soluanne, all the in 
juries of liu; harinlul e\il spiiits. I enlieat you to j^ranl life and im])lore 
you to ( .lu.sv; it to come U; me. ffri ! I bcw-^ yon, <) lUuldhas t)f the three 
times ! to bless me. ' 

At tills sla;je tlu ( !ele*.tial Luddhas, L.odhisalwas and other ”ods are 
supposed to have <’onseer.ited the tluid in the vase ami transfoimecl it inl(3 
immortal o/nriia. 'rhe-refore the piiest intones lhis<*h.int, ara {^mpanied by 
tiie music cd’tlie cymbals : “ I his Vase is iille<l wiili the iinmoital nectar, 

which die I'lve (Celestial C'las:.e.s have empowered with best Lile. May tite 
life be ]K:riiuim.nt as adamaut, and victor ifuis as the kiny/s banner. May 
it be strong like the eai^h ami last lor ever. May I he 

favoured with the "ifl of undying life, and may my wishes Ijc all realized. 
lUniiiliit f J^iijra ! Ratinti ! J\idfna ! Kiinna.^ Kupa/aaiala. IJfi nialni 
iiuisa ayu aidd/ii phala /iuu\^ ! Om a f/m/:^ ihijra y/iru siifd/ii 

iiyulJic funiL^- nija /" 

Now’ the officiating priest bestows his blessing (//A<?;//;, as tlie incarnate 
Ai!titayns:^\\\\ the other gods of longevity, and distributes the consecrated 
water and food to the assembled nmltitude. Wdien the crowul is. great, the 
votaries file past the .sj)ot where the holy J.fima is sealed. In smaller con- 
gregations the Lfima with the Ti-lmm vase in hand goes to tlie rows of 
TIjc yija-?iuuilm ai .\7 ahe:iiu ’.\\\i\ A f'liLihha, 
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worshi[)pcrs near the temple door, and j)Ours a few drops of the holy fluid 
into the hands of each person. With the flrst few drops they rinse their 
moutlis, and with the next few drops they anoint the crown of their heads, 
and the third few drops they swallow. 

d'hen the I .ama brings the Tshc-hinn vase and places it for an instant on 
the bowed head of each of the kneeling worshippers, reciting the nianira 
of /\mitayus {Om Ainarani jiwantiyc siK^tlha)^ which all repeat. Then the 
l.:nna touches the head of each one with the Dluinff-lnim vase \ and after- 
wards, iti similar manner, with the divining-dagger {Afila/i-fiar) saying ; 
“ Fhe life which you now have obtained is unfiiling like the 7-armour. 
Rei eivc it with reverence. As the 7'ajni is unchangeable, so now is your 
life! V\ijra l akhya rnkhyn sicahii ! Worshi[) Amitayus, the (lod of 
boundless Life, the chief of all world rulers ! IVFay his glory come, with 
virtue and all happiness.*' i\nd all the people shout, ‘‘(dory and all 
Happiness.” 

ICach worshipi^er now receives from the skull- bowl a drop of the sat red 
wine which he reverently swallows : and each also receives three of the 
holy jiills, the plate of which had been consecrated by the touch of the 
(jfiicialing 1/uua. These pills must be swallowed on the .spot. They are 
reiJrcseiUed as beads upon tlic vase whh'h the figure of Amitayus holds in 
his liands. 

:\flcr swallowing the pills, all file past the T.ilmii, depositing with him a 
presentation s<'arf and any money offerings they may have to make. The 
majority ])ay in grain, which is piled up outside the door of the tem])lo. 
They then receive a benediction from the Lama who i)laces his hand on 
their heads and repeats Amitah/uvs mantra ; and on its conclusion he 
throws on their shoulder a knotted while scarf {Ts/m t/i) from a heap of 
consecrated scarves lying beside him. The colours are, white lor the laity 
and red for the priests. 

Other ceremonies for prolonging life, especially resorted to in severe sick- 
ness, are ‘‘'Hie Saving from Doadi'' {/icti/ii ksiu), the “ Ransoming of 
another's Life" {sro^r-hsln), Ku-rim, izScr-Shrms^ gyal-ysul., <S:c., - all being 
more or loss mixed up with dernonolalry. 
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PAR'!' III., r>OOKS V., \ I.. AND \ IT. 

\\\ r. II. TAWXIA, M.A. 

In tho int rc'diK'tioTi lo tlic firsi i>\ Ir.s ir.iiisl.ilion of iht* Sat;i|>.i1 ha 

1 Ji.ilnnana rroL lhat lu* was uiulc-r no iliiision as to tiu* 

rcroptii)!! llvil liis work would ])o likrly lo nu‘rl with at the haiitls of lh<^ 
^L’inral rLMihr, lie was awao* that lew im>re t(‘<lit>iis | >ro( inrtions 

thaiMhe lir;{iiiiiana.s eNistrd. Not wilhslandin.i^ he inulerlook tin* task of 
tran'^latin.a" the '^.Uapalha I indnnaiia, eonsldi-rini; that it wonkl furnish a 
I'iclnrc of an impmiant peiiod in the so< ial and mental velopmcnt of 
Ij\dia. Spcakini^ of the I ir.ihmaaas i^en<Tally Prof. IsL^e.eiit);^ ohservi-s: 

Phey i\’[)resent tin- inlellet tual a» liviiy (jf a .sac erdotal ('astc , wliieh. I>y 
turning to areount the redigious instincts of a gifted and natuially diwoiit 
rare, had snrcecvied in t ranslorinitig a primitive worshij) of llu* powers of 
oalnrt; into a highly arlira ial sy stem oI sacrifieial i eremonies, am.l was ever 
intent on deepeniitg and extending its hold on the minds of the ])i*o])le i>y 
sijirounding its i^wn vocation with the hahj of sanctity and divine ins]»ira 
tion. ’ 'Phis judgment, thongli severe, i.s stric tly just. A ])enisal of a few 
pages of Prof. Kggeling's translation would c‘\plain th(^ iin|»alien( e with 
whii h (laiitarna Pnddlia seems to have regaixled tin ■ wliolc* saerificaal systcan. 
'Pile minute regulations with ’x.gard tej the drawing of eu[)s of Senna juice, 
whic h seem lo have ahsorocrl so miieh of the attention of the j>riestly 
nn’nd, are to the modern reade r, insulTerably tedious. Such eeremonials as 
are de|)icted in the Salapatha lir.lhmana inusl indeed havir hec-ii a wc^ari- 
ne-is to the llesh. Rut it is just the pressure of this intoleralde law of 
“ caamniandmcnts contained in (ordinances ” that accounts for sul)sec|uenl 
i'Uellectual and religious nuovemcnts in aiicicnl India, and without .some 
knowledge cof the lirahinana period it is iiii])ossihle adeciualely lo cconijore' 
hi-nd them. 

Since the time when Dr. Eggc ling wrote the introduction to llie first [lart 
of his translation, movtaiients have taken place which tend to ren’dcM* such 
works mcorc palatable to the “ g.iiieral reader.” 'Phe develojornent (of the 
study of Kolk-lore has awakened an interest in ancient^ customs and 
k^gends. 'Phe fa.sci nation (of the (.comparative .system has made these dry 
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hones live. Ft may he safely predicActl that many enquirers, who are not 
specialists in .Sanskrit, will turn over the ])aj^es of the i)rescnt volume, with 
the hoj>e of ha\ inji; some light thrown on their favourite study. Nor will 
they hc“ disappointe«l. hooking at the matter from this point of view, we 
think that l*rof. l^ggeling has acted wisely in making his translation as 
literal as possible. In the few [lages that we havi? found time to rom]vne 
witli the original, the Sanskrit te\t seems to have been hiithfully followed, 
without any violation of I'aigli'^h idiom. riiis is as it should he. h’or the 
careful student anything of the nature of a ])ara])hrasc is a hindrance rather 
than a help. 

The present volume deals with the rtijapt'ya and I\i[ja<Nya satTifiees, 
and the Af;uicliayaHa, or building of the fire-all.-ir. 'I'he / sacrifice, 

a term which Prof. Kggcling tninslatcs ns ‘‘drink of strength or perha[)s the 
race-t'iip,’' is an elaborate Soina-sacrifa'e, containing ‘‘a chaiiot-racc in 
which the sacrificer, who must be of the royal or of the jiriestlv order, is 
allowed to carry (jff thi‘ j)alm.'' ^Phe ] 'tijaptya or inauguration of a. king, 
“strictly s|)('aking, is not a Soma sacrifice, but rather a complev religious 
ceremony, which includes amongst other rites, tlu^ ])erformaiice of a 
number of Soma sac ri fires of dil'ferent kinds.’* With regard to the A^yni- 
chiiytuia <jr building of the fire-allar. Prof. lOggeling is of o[>inion that it 
was “a veny solemn ceremon) which would .seem originally to have* stood 
a[)art from, if not in actual opj)Osition to the? ordinar) sacrificial systcan, 
but which in the end, a|jparently by some eccle.siastical conqiromise, was 
added on to the Soma ritual as an im[)ortant though not indisjicnsable 
element of it.” Its |)rinci[)al object is the exaltation of Ayni, the Fire, to 
whom so many hymns of the Rig- Veda are addte.ss(?d. 

As the cuj)s of Soma juice play so inqiortant a part in these .sacrifice's, it 
is disapjiointing to find that the identity of the ])lant is not, as yet, satisfac:- 
torily established. J )r. Hang tasted the juit^c of the substitute used by the 
Hindu priests of the Dekhan. He observes, almost patheti('ally, “It is a 
very nasty drink and lias some intoxicating effect. I tasted it several times, 
but it was impossible for me to drink more than some teasj)Oonfuls.” That 
the Soma juice was an intoxicating drink is well-known from the hymn in 
the Rig Veda, in which its effects on the god Indra are vividly described. 
But it certainh’ reflects on the taste of that eminent Vedic deity that 
Dr. Hang should have found it “ nasty."’ J.)r. Watt api)ears to think that 
the drink may have been prepared “ from the oblong fruits of the Afghan 
grape.'* This is no doubt, a tempting theory. But this view of Dr. Watt's, 
as well as his alternative view that the Soma-juice was used “ to flavour 
some other beverages, ’ conflicts with the testimony of the oldest Sanskrit 
literature. Professor Hillebrandt in his Vedische Mythologie .shows that the 
attributes of the Soma plant are confused with those of the moon, also 
called Soma in Sanskrit. 'Phis renders the task of identification more 
difficult than ever. But it opens a rich field of enciuiry to. the student of 
ancient Aryan mythology. Professor Hillebrandt has, with rare self-denial, 
abstained from considering the problem from the comparative point of 
view, as he appears to think that it is necessary thoroughly to investigate 
the separate inythologies before proceeding to a comparative study of them. 
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ni^ ulijcrt is lay suliii founilalit^n's, and :o Uaw it to Uiliirr JAc ncmtitnis 
to ^:rcct tlir sii|K'i St rnctuiw 

r>iil the (»!' aMci..‘nt nistnnw a’ltl bcist I*'. win> is n<n a sjH'rialisl in 

Sanskrit, and tn.ci cloia* ni^t hoiinil Id sni li litrraiy 'simI . 1 1 )n^.a;atit)n, will I'lnd 
ma.rw points nf inti.i\“'t in l’roll'Ss»»r lyuanlny^’s \uhiin^-. In liu* diu-i iions 
for llic .'V;r//V' -//■.'/. a, Nv!n’('h is a. di'^nn«‘liv^ U-aiiiri' v't ihn r.? saorilM'C, 

and \\hii ’n rrnt».>sv)r 1 liliL‘i)i atu ll, ari'nidiny to ) I '^^rlini;, ron 
'^idt•rs to he '* .t irlif <>t an old n.ilional li’siival, a knni ot Indian ()!y!npir 
Ltainus,'’ lind li-o tollowin^ words, “ llr tlion \i>ka'' ll'o riajit sulo hi>rsc ; 
}d) in Inan.in tprata’icr) tlu \- indi.'. d \okc lia- left sidr liorst' lirsl, Inil with 
thr I'joiK mthiN\va\.” It is • )l)\ i* >i]s that this “li-hi h< )i so ” oorrt -^ponds 
I'H I isf.'ly to thr lloinoiK- 'Dio ds.'.lnii tion ful wren tlu- national 

t. ('lotus (ii -(Hi-. an<l inrti is aKo laniiKiillx lli>inrrir. l'asMnL;on l(»thr 
nt .\1 paa^v' I ? v-..* inul ilu.* (ollouini: woids : Monpsidr tin* ol tlm 

si-ichor->r yors a tianth hor-.r, inr ilia! vuir i^ Inntian " Should \sr hi 
\\n*ny, in lia'' « ni a i- m* mi. in ihinkina, ot I’nla iis, ihr nu)itai laase* il 
Arlhllrs.-" urwh'Mii Ikipr wnti. in his nansjation ol the' liiad, 

I !.> I,.'; *r.i3j i.ii'ii'n! A- Isilli •-* iji* «i !.>) -*!« « i], 

< ! In* lyin'i ■ 'i'. - ! '<'• i.s'U ' : ■! I i'.fli.ni ' i.-ol, 1 
i ; ' i lit dll Ij- iiiidri'-^ I'lini ; ‘ ui i’ll irtviin*!, 

L'-lI'ii ic t Ilf 1 i< • i) dii-l, and n.iw’d da* -l,j>|nry yminal. ” 

riu' dalv.a nrni on liayu in tiiat lla* hoVM* was piodurrd from thr 
W’atrr ’ ]na\ aUo sr^*tn not allo/rthur nnlannliai to thr ( lassiral stiidrnt. 
Hr will not 1 u* Mil ju isrd at n adina. ott p.tyn in<). /y.v'’ w» til away Irotn the 

yods. Jh'.nnrrd ini o a 1 lainl 'oo sti-m toi tiiat is hollow. ( )n lioth sidns 
hr inadt' hiiijM.ll iliosr k'nrrs, iIk* knots, ^o as not to hr found out ; and 
whrrc\c‘i in. burnt liiroiiyh, thrsc spots <'aiiu^ to hr/’ l\ji wli.d is this but 
tlu- invdi aihidrd to by Ar''«:hylus in bis Ihona tlu us bound, linr 109? 
Profrssor I fj .’.t’liny h.u; ih'a.ovnrd tlu* lloim.-rtr o/mtoX* on papa- 

A vci'i’ in It I rail ny point is lliu idriil itlrai ion ol |hr tlin'c Aiyan lasti*.., 
the bnliimans, thr Kslialnyas and thr \'ai.s\as ivilli Ayni, Indra, and 
llu \ isve I)i\'.ih (all lln- y<jds oi as a spcMal rki-s flm All yo<.ls) resprr 
aiul of thr last mentioned t x-ra-^i^uially with the Maruls. brof. 
lyapoliny observes, “ d’his identitaMtioii isa\rr\' naimal fiiu;. Ayni» the 
sa< rificial lire, lire bearer of oblations and caller of the yo<ls is, like.* the 

piirst, the Iryilirnate inrda'ator lirtwren yorl and man Xyairi Jndra 

the valiant lino, tor ever b.itihny with the dark powers of the sky, is a not 
less ajii^ropriale ra-ju'esentative of the kniyhily order. . . . Lastly the 
identification of the common jieoplc v/ilh a wlujle c-lass (d comjjarativeiy 
inferior deities would naturally sut^pest itself.’’ 'bhere can be no doubt as 
to the [lusilion which the Satapatha llrahmana assiyns to the. “ cr)mnK)n 
people.” On ])ayc ,54 we read, beasants thn^w them 141 to him, for the 
Mariits an.* tlie peasants, and the peasants are 1 o(k 1 for the nobleman.” It 
\v<nild be difUcult to state more plainly the suj>criority of the noble.s to the 
commons, but the still more exalted pf)sition of the brahmans is rdearly 
enough indicated on p*age 95, where the court rhajilain says, at the anoint- 
ing of the king, “This man, O ye people, is your king, Soma is the king of 
us Brahmans.” 'The author points out that by tliis formula the chaplain 
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‘ causes even thing here to be food for him, the king, the Ihahman alone 
he excepts : therefore the brahman is not to be fed upon, for he has Sonia 
for his king.” We* may rest assured that tliis ex[)rcsses, if not an actual 
fact, at any rate the ]>ioiis as[)irati()n of the IJniliman caste.. 

i he student of lolklore in the usual sense of the word, will find many 
traces of primitive barbarous customs in these pages. With regard to tlui 
Animal Sacrifice, IVol. JOggeling informs us, in a note on page i6r, that 
the heads ol the victims are used in building up the alt.ar, whilst some of 
the blood is nii.xed with the clay of which the bricks are made ” "I'his is 
obviously a survival of the custom which Dr. I jelirecht treats of, in his 
essay on “ Die vergrabenen .Mensciien,’' which commences at page 284 of 
his book “ Ziir Volkskunde.'*' On the same ])rinciple tlie “ .sA?;;/-/;//?;/,’' (.m 
page 197, may be a survival of the custom of human sacrifice. Ilowever 
the slaughter ol a man would ap[)ear to be exjiressly prescril)ed on 
l^'ige i6fi. The “ rojies of slaughter’' on the same page may be the 
Homeric -s/faTf/.j an idea, of which, if our memt.>ry does not 

deceive us, Mr. Whitley Stokes has found traces in ancient (.'eltic' literature. 

lo the student of ancient Indian civilization Professor I'.ggeling’s transla- 
tion of this important llnihmana will, of (‘ourse, be in(lis[)ensable. A\’c nci d 
only refer to tlie skin of the black antelope considered as a symbol of 
brahinanical worsln't) and civilization on page 215 ; the references to dice- 
pi. lying, that special weakness of the Indian warrior-cviste, on ]>age 100, 
with Prof. Kggeling's interesting note; and the allusion to the ‘‘king's 
jewels on page 58, an i<lea freijueiitly found in siibsecpient Indian, and 
S])ecially buddhistic, literature. 

but our remarks are not addressed to the specialist. Our objec t is to 
show that the fairly educated “general reader” may find much to interest 
him in the volume that we are considering. And it is, [)erhaps, for the 
“general reader” that the valu.able scries (jf which this work fi>rms a part, 
is intended. 

In conclusion we beg to congratulate Prof. Eggcling, on having been 
able, in spite of his numerous engrossing labours, to make such satisfactory 
progress with his translation of the Satapatha Brahmana, whii h is, like 
many Sanskrit works, of truly Himalayan proportions. It will aj)j)arently 
require two volumes more for its final com[>lction. ^Vhen completed, it 
will be a noble monument of the learning and industry of the translator. 


II. -CHINA, 


THE TRUE NATURE AND INTERPRETATION Ol' 

THE YEKING. 

nV THE KK’.HT KEVERl-ND MONSEK INEIJ R C. DE HARl.EZ, 
Professor in the University of I.,ouvain.* 

It was with a pleasure not unmi.xcd with surprise that I read the interest- 
ing notice of the “Texts of Confucianism,” in the January 1894 number of 
the Ifiiperial and Asiatic Quarterly RciUeWy — -especially the part regarding 
Transhacil from the French by the Rev. J, J*. Val d’I'>einao, D.D. 
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the J7-A7/.-;;. 'I'he learned Reviewer seems to lie unaware of two inattefs, 
to wiiicli I should have wished sci' him due weight. 1 mean the 

translation of thi.s lamoihs ]u)ok In- M. I'liila.^lre in llu* Jtmalcs da J//a\vV 
and the new cxplanatiun neei)m|cmied with, a lull translalit)n .L;iven 
i»y mvselt', in the Jtutru.r . /a / i ///./, v? ./r aiul at’lerwauls in the 

My’fun'ris i\f tilt' Acadinuc dr In eonse«|uenee of these 

two Works, we have l>efi»re us li.>ur iliUerent .systems of interpretation, for 
the <:onsiderali(’»n. of *>iir readers ; hut l>eforc enumeralin- ihein, U.'l iis lirst 
see of what, the 5 7-A7//:^‘ consists. 

We must dLslin‘^m\h liu.* te\i itself from it.s explanatory a]:>i»endiees, 
SL‘vt.‘n in nuinhor. 'I'lie Ic.xt t'ousists of o rhapti'is, eaclr ol wim h has, as 
its lieadinr;, like a lilie, a. (’hiiu se ( liaiai ter aa'eompanied hy a si‘.Mi invari' 
anly eomj)osed ol d lines, siuue entire, others broken in tlu' middle. 'These 
two kinds of lines, in <'oml>inatit)ns of •'> and eive pieei.sely n.j t omhina- 

’Tlu'y are railed Kuii : the I'-'di Ktui is ; mikI tlie T'liincse 

eliaraeter wliirh acaaiiupanie . it ha.-> the .>(nind of o\ii /7. 

So far le.L'.uds tlie till^^ of tiie t hapUT. 'Tne Xrsi (S)ns,isls, fusl, of a 
idna.se or two, i.'iNini:. a general explanation of i1k- subject; llien c;f d 
(sometimes of *; j .seiuetii exjuessiuL^ idcxi.', often milirely ind(.’[>endeni. of 
cacli other, and .>eemui:;ly most diversilied. 

r. Aec'ordin^; lo the s\steir\ of the Icaineci Sinolo;.*,ira of ()\ford, llie first 
te.xt shows what the A', or fiauie rejuesc nts, taken as a whole, while tlie 
six scaitenees ot the seiauul le\t indicate whal ea<'h c>f the ‘'ix liiu's of the 
A'/tti means. lienee there! nalur.dly result such exiraoidintuy meanin,L(s, 
that I >r. I.e,j; 4 e himself e.\p^es^es, seveial limes, his regret ai placing M.ieli 
pitiful nonscMr^e before liis !\*a<lm‘s. 1 low could it j)c* olheiwise, when these 

.same two lines have to express nurre than .joo differiail tilings or ideas? - 
geese gra/ine on a hill, a yf>ung officer in danger, .a man meeting jm e<jual, 
a dragtm of tlie aliys.s, or of the air, t/c., r/c. 'I'he la.sk may well daimi llie 
most res<dutc. 

2 . Al. Philasirel kes his stand at another point of view. 'The two :.’reat 
volumes compo.sing hi.s work giN*e us a translaticm, and llie commenlarie.s 
of 'Tcheng t/.e, of 'J'chu hi, c/o, of the rhilosojiliic al of the Song 

dynasty. In tlie midst of all this, the text il-elf is ejuite lost, like* a fevv 
co('klc-shells floating on the surface of an immense lake. In hi.^ transla- 
tion, loo, M. Philasire givjs tlie meaning of each word without troubling 
himself a’nout giving the continuous sense ot the plirascs. In the 3 7-A7V/;^ 
he has seen nothing except its jihilosophical and mystic side, such as has 
been made up by fanciful commentators, wlio have wislieil, at any cost, to 
make the 37-A7//V Sfjuarc w'ith their owm ideas, without troubling llicm- 
selves in the least about its real nteaning, and have, inuretjvcr, c onfounded 
the special meaning of the six-lined figures or A'/f<is with that of liic 
Chinese \vords or characters accom})anying them, thcnigh there is nothing 
whatsoever in common between them. 

The A'/uis may be divided into two figures, each having three lines. 
Hence there are eight kinds of such figures, su])]iosed Ig indicate eight 
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different thin‘;s : heaven, earth, fire, air, thunder, mountains, celestial 
waters and terrestrial waters. In the A7/^.s', these sets of llircc lines are 

placed one over the other, in twos. "Fake as an example ; here 

the three unbroken top lines represent the heaven above the air rej^re- 
sented by the three lower lines of which the last is broken in the middle, 
ddie varying arrangement of the elements in such figures gave occasion to 
horoscopic interpretations, the secret of which was held by the augurs, or 
rather was invented by them as they t)leased. Of (piite a different nature 
were the Chinese characters forming the text itself, which 1 shall notice 
further on. 

Such i^hilosophi^al elucubrntions began with the s])ecuilntions of the 
T'tio-s/irs, or rather at tht; lime when her commnnit ations with the west had 
introduced into China the astrology and magic of the Chaldeans, which 
tlie fully knew how to turn to their own profit. 'I'hcir sj)eculati(ms 

were first introduced in the ///aoc, the 3d Appendix of the ) 7-A7//v, which 
treats of everything concerning the i7-A7//^ This Appendix is attril)iitcd 
to ('onfuruus himself, though there is nothing in its contents to allow of its 
being ascribed to that celeL'rated philosoi>her. It certainly !)elongs to a 
date much less rem<.)te than that of Confucius. W hen that grt:at man 
lived, such speculations had not yet appeared ; and f.'onfncius, who was no 
metaphysician himself and who had no desire to investigate the mysteries 
of nature, was the very last person either fit or inclined to write in this 
way on the origin of things. Let us, however, return to the work of M. 
Philastre. 

We must say that he has in little or nothing explained the nature of the 
; nor has he been aide to jicnctrate into his subject. His work, 
nevertheless, is interesting ; inasmuch as it makes us aetjuainted wiili the 
system of* explanation followed by a great phil()soj)hiral school. It is an 
excellent page in the history of the human mind ; but it does not at all 
help to settle our ciuestion. 

3. Profe.ssor de Lacouperie is the first who has sought and has found 
in the >7- A77/«^’^ something sensible. His system agrees in many points with 
mine. Yet it differs from it essentially ; for it supposes successive trans- 
formations of the work, of which I fail to see sufficient proofs, and pro- 
claims a complete dissimilarity among the different chapters of the 
which docs not seem to me so very certain. The learned London SinoU)gist, 
moreover, agrees with certain Chinese authors in attributing certain things 
to the Prince who flourished in the 2d half of the xiith century 

n.c., and similar statements, which I cannot accept for reasons given 
further on. He secs, besides, in the a collection of very in- 

congruous things — fragments of dictionaries, ballads, legends, and lists of 
all kinds of other things, the grou])ing together of which is not. satisfactorily 
explained.- Ilis translations, too, of special phrases are often very peculiar; 
but, on the other hand, his immense archaeological knowledge helps him 
fretpiently to grasp the real sense of the many obscure sentences with which 
the Yi-King abounds. It is, however, as yet too early to pronounce a 
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(Icliniu- )iuli;nicnt on lus work, sini\- lu' 1:11 now L:ivoM ns only Iun 

liUvo'lncLiun.*' with a few cxaini -It. s ot lns ijncrpn'i.iiions. 

-}. I j>;Lss, thcrcloiv, wltliout hirl]ii.r ilcLiv, c\j»lain mv own system. 
'To form a just i(K;a of it, we must uani-mhci wh.-.i tlu- ) / A .o.'.i’’ is, :iiul 
examine its nature and oiie,in. Simx* it^ lirsi ai»pe:uance in historical 
documents, the IV-AVa'c is a hook tliat ha.', been im.pKned divination, 
d'hoiyi^h its i>ri,i;iji is far from heine, ihoroiiuhly known, sonn? tael.s allow us 
to form an a| »j)ro\imale idea of u. 'The )/ A/Vyc eome.s lunn the t'oimtry 
oi IV'lieu ; and it is not «{uilc so old as ii lias l>e< n said it) he. It was not 
in t.-\istenee in the da\s of Kin;; 1 1 ,/ and his hrother, ihe t tlehi.iteil 

minister /hh // A' ( )f tliis there is ineontestihle }Moof in tht* S/ii AV.v^x ' 

In fact, we I'md, in I,, v., cha]). }, ^ ao c! t.,/., a ihoioin;h exj-.lanalion ol 
tlu- system of divination followed under kine, //V., with luei ise statements 
<»f tlje miniiles! ilelails : hill there is not llie f.hnli .sL alhi.sion *u) even any 
|> 111 what.‘‘ 0 . \tr f>t tlu‘ 7 c.'h .v- j/. It line I'n.il llie in\intii)n of this |.lan 
isattiihiited to ) of : hut hesiiles llio o\ idtuil impiohahility of lliis 

assimiptitui, it is < h.ar tliat liiis syslmn w.is still followed in the lile. time ol 
//>; U\n:. . 'hln.* tahuas ot (.11 vii lat it )u whii h ate spoken ot in L. \ .. 

< hap. () h.ive n<»thiiii' ij\ eomnum with the J/ A/;. ;. 

llere is tlu' manner in wlii( h that hook e.\j)lains tiie sy.slem ofdivinnlion 
as ptacti.c(ui in tlie leii^n of W'en Wane's .^ramkiui. 'riit‘ numhei ;md 
shatUiof the lines ma<ie by !itC on a loilolse shell wen- t)}orived ; .-^LK h 

as liiillivs of lain, cU;llds, li.;hl, Clus.^m.;s or unhiokc-n < oniiniiaiion. 
I'rom tiu‘s<\ Livo’.irahlc (U- unf.ivoura!)le ,muuri» •' were ;i,iveii. ( 'onseernted 
T^.>ds also were cast, for llie -.suiie ])urpose and with the sanu* results. 
'I'liere were live meaniuas lor the toitoisir, and U\o lor the h(»ly rods. 'The 
interpretation ol uhat they I'le.sa^ed wa:> maih* by lime learned men, 
chosen for tlu.' [»iu[M).-.e, w'ho made their interpretation witlioiit mutual cdii 
sultation. If two a;ir(*ed in interpieline tin* sii^ns in tlie same way, their 
(opinion was ado]*ted. If any <louht remained, one had to (onsiilt his own 
conseienee (//'//-v/V/ ), the i^reat stale oftieials, and even the i)eoplt . When 
two kinds of .sia h advisers a:;reed, tlu' (jiieslion was settled. It is easil) 
seen that this not <mly does not deal witli llie r/AV//c at all, hut tlial the 
Use (.^f it, and (.-veu the knowledge of it are utterly e.xehnled. 

'The sileiu e of the .S'/V A 7 V/^' c.m this point is even more .si^mifh ant. 
'There, too. we tind divination i)ractised, hut recourse is never made to a.ny 
text whatever. 'The replies are obtained directly from the shajM; of the 
lines or from tin* arranL;ement of the twi'^s of the Iioly plant called S/ii : 
when those line.s or twi^s are deciphert-d, one knows the dec'ision of l*ale. 
As instances take the following from the S/ii Alfiin (i. k. o. 6, 2 ; nt. I.. /. 
0. 10, 7 ; t'ft.) : ’“'The tortoise was consulted, and the answer was : laick." 
- — ‘’'The question was asked wlicre should tlie capital he j)laced ? and the 

^ One ciinnof e.isily see liow any jxjr.son, ij'» matter whn, cniild li.-ive ma^le a cliant^i.- 
in such a l«*ok, the It would Ijave lutcn iiei-' Ssary ih-nt tliere .should e.\ist 

one copy only. And then, ))ow sliould the iiieinory of i-uch clian^c.^ have^surviverl the 
lapse of 22 centuries ofoldivion ? Nor dt^ successive clianij' s the CJliiiicsc wriiinj^ 
t;ivc any more satisfactory explanation of the mailer, for v.e still liave the Yi-Kin.i in the 
Tchuen characters; and the learned men, vi'ho trariscrihe»l it horn the ywr-r.i//, 

must surely have knciwn the ancient character. 
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lorl(3isc fixed it: Such was tlie rase both in the Royal 

State of Tr/n'u and in the Feudatory rrincipalities, under the sons of Wen 
lldrnjf and their successors. 

According to the authentir evidence of tlie Annals of Tso-Kiu-itiinf^^ it 
is only in t)ic viith Century that the Vi-Kinj^ makes its a|)pearance and we 
find it, for the first time, in the hands of the astrologers. One of the 
Appendices, likewise, says expressly that the Yi-Kini; began to be used 
during “the middle antiquity/’ — /.r. between the times of ITu- JJ ’an and 
Konif-ir^e, 

And what was it, ever since that ])rimilive epoch ? 'J’he annals of 

informs us clearly and ]irerisely : for there we find the Yi-King 
brought into use a sc'ore of times, and the author gives us on tins point all 
the details we could wish for. 

Thence wc gatlier, 

T. d’hat the Vi /\ in existed in the viith century, r..c., in its present 
shape ; and that there weie several versions of the book, one t'f whicli bore 
the name of Tehcn-yi or the “ )'/ of the Te/ieus^' resembling our present 
Yi~King in every particular. 

2. 'J'hat the Yi King was used in divination ; and that, by lot or chance, 
they sought out a Kua or six-lined figure, and one or more of the sentences 
corresponding to the Kua indicated. 

'i’hat the augurs, who alone possessed this book of divination, 
separately interpreted, as they pleased, both the figure of the Aiua and 
the sentence found, as matters distinct, the one from the other. 

4. That the sentences luul no (real) relation \yitli the lines of the K^na^ 
and did not in any way in<licate what the lines were supiJosed to show : — 
This is the basis of the system of i)r. J. Legge. 

5. That these sentences were taken in their natural sense, and by no 
means in such mystical and jihilosophical significations as we find in the 
Great Apjjendix and in the commentaries of the philosophers translated by 
M. Philastrc. 

6. (and this is an essential ])oint) That the words placed, as headings of 
Chaj)tcrs, alongside of the A^nas, were taken in their natural meaning, and 
not as mere sounds, serving, in some way, as pro[)er names for the Anas, 
As I have given proofs for all these points in the Journal Asiaii(/iic de 
Paris (June, 1893, pp. 175 et sef.), I need not repeal them here. It will 
suffice to give a few indications to ju.stify my statements. 

Thus we find (i5.c. fifio) J^i-lVen, a chief of 7 sin, consulting the Yi-Kuig 
to know whether he will become a magistrate? The augur, after having 
drawn (by lot) the Auas Tchiin and Pi^ explained to him that these terms 
meant “ firmness ” and “ penetration ” ; and he cited a passage from the 
text, which he interpreted by itself, without seeking for any relation between 
it and the lines of the Kua figure. 

In a .similar way, the augur, in Y, ix, An. 9 vj 13, explains the Kua and 
the corresponding term Sui, and then the four terms Yuen, /uing, //, and 
tc/icng^ precisely as I have done at p. 39 of my book ; />. as meaning 
“ beginning, development, strengthening and conclusion.” 

In L. X, An. 29, we find all the phrases of Kuas i and 2, about dragons, 
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explained in the same way and servin.u as a pro., f that <lr.iL;uns had already 
hecomc known to m:inkind. 

I Voni the J/:'v,7c/W altrihiiu'd to 7 's,i ,, ':fu ue- |ms^ (o the bonks cm' 
C'onfnriiis. W'e find two i)rolMl)K‘ rcfcinu'c-. u^ the i '/ A///;, in these hooks, 
in the ehior one oftlie four- die /////-):. n\ “ 1 ’ 'There we see 

and it is a fac't which we must c arefully bear m mind that /::• did 

not treat nuic.lt except of bvviks on history, h!;i!.:v ami moePs, the. Ac////, 
the .S’/// and the A/. It was not till towards the en.l cl his life that he 
cxjwessed his rei^ret for not liavm;; studied tli*' ) ; A7.v\ and as he then 
used for x///./i- the word /:/.> whit'h tueatv; ll\e wviTk of an a;‘]Mi‘niiee (///;/ 
)//, vli, i.'», 17), it follows that, till then, he had im: oeen.n ail eneae.ed ’in it. 

\n eiiap. \lii, aa, the 1 .hi lov,( )p]u.-r st-mns l<, allc lo »i> a p m llu‘ ] 7- 

A/// 7 . - at lea.sl he c'lles llii re a sentiuic'e wlii^ ii is lound In the J/-A’///%', 
whatc'\xa- may he the* hook frenn which he cpioied ji. Tlie^e iwi. p;iss.u;cs 
prove (as I have remarked in t hi‘ //cv/*e,// ^ AV.-zc; /a- \\ rote 
C- c.Mu men 1 .u ics c'm th * I /- A ///.’'^ an\.l also tli.c lU’ uihu. r‘i!i)iiil ihi* text, ot 
it, as I sliall explain ii littli; further on. 

'To the epoeh of the immediaie discdples ot Ahv / t snicei-ds that of 
the philosc»j.'hers, ot the tirciil A]'])endi\, atnl ol’ tlm <aii-ar ircalises p?c 
tending to exj.latn the T/ A7/V.;, \\Iu(h lakv* ns away from ili^ domain of 
reality to that of fauey, and discaiss matters beside ihi* l//\t Ih re I < ios.- 
this histotic al statement. 

We h.ive n«;w to lace tlie chiel <|ne.slioii ns|ihrm‘, -;i>]i;iion : I low .shoulcJ 
we study and imdei stand tlie ) 7 - A /'//;’ 7 

T'rom wli.it I liave already said, it will easil)' !)c umlen-.tood iliat in ordei 
to Iiav.? an exac t idea of lliese texts, we nmst separate them fiom wliatever 
has interfered with their nature aaid meaning : from all die jdiilosopljic al 

treatises^ a])[)eiKlii'es, and all such things, wlui li have noihing to do witli 
the oiiginal b(jd\ of the work. It i.s in thi.s body ah/ue, tiKU we must seek 
f(.>r the key to its own mysteries, c'onsnltiiig al.^o tin.* honks whieh speak 01 
it before die cone«*its of ‘ I’iKj-lhv-istic dreamcas and othi : -» liad clianeed its 
simpiit'ity. d’o tins end, v»\: must j'Ut aside l!':- .\p])eahli< e-. y,, p and f,. 
T>liI we must carefiuiy .-^ludy the other lour Ap^jendice. ; foi- iJje two fir.st 
give Lis explanations -often very Iiajjjjy ones — ot tiie \ .iiious senlen< es in 
the chapters, and the two last give us a very corre< l itiea of tiie meaning oi 
the title, hcaiding and gcneial subjec't ot each s<'» lion. 

^^'e have, therefore, only to study the text it.^elt, by die light of the c om 
mentaries nearest to its own dale, and of the historical annals known to be* 
atUhentic'. In .setting aside tlie rest, we are only complying with the wish 
exi)resse(i on this subject by Dr. I.egge, and witli the wise remark of tin* 
illustrious Sinoujgist of Leyden, Professor (k hlegL.I, as givLii in the 
article in the Asiatic Quarterly Rcvicia, mL nliom d by me at the beginning. 

As every one, except M. Philastre, is agreed on llii ; point, I may with - 
out delay liroceed further : for this is not all. Kven from the text itself we 
must frequently lop off the terms indicating the naiiirc of dje augury 
obtained. Such are ’ 717 / 7 // 7, “ liood, lucky,” and hui, ‘‘.sorrow, unlucky 
ending,” according to the Shu Ki/r^ : to which tlie Shi add.s A///, “blame- 
worthy, sorrowful,” and \Vu Kiu, “ not sorrowful.” 'TnevL* are also some 
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Other such terms in the Yi Kin which it is however unnecessary to 
discuss. lUit we must proceed with much prudence when setting aside 
such terms, as there is risk of mistaking an integral part of the text for 
terms of augury. That there are, nevertheless, extraneous matters in the 
text is ]jroved by the inconlestaI)le fa(‘t, noted also by Professor de 
Lacouj)crie, that o' casionally they interfere with the rhytiim of the versified 
portions. 

'f.iking, then, the original text as the object of our study, we at length 
reach the question : How should we interpret wliat we find there' ? 

Tiic thing is simple en(nigh when we have once freed ourselves from the 
errors and prejudices created by philosophers and sfjecukitive ilreamcrs. 
We have only to treat the 1 y-AV/Zi,*^ like any other book that falls into our 
hands,- -to study and translate it in the same way. 

What do we find there at first sight? Slated i)lainly, simply this : 
various chapters, with a Iteading or title, and a text in two parts. Now in 
all books of this sort we first Lransl ite the title, next we study the text, 
then we seek for the relation between the one and tlie other, treating the 
text as a develo]i)meni of the title. 

'i'he (piesiion may pcrliaps be raised, Siunild we treat the Yi~Kin^^ like 
any other Ijook, as it is not an ordinary work, but a code of clivination ? 
'There can be no liesitation in giving an allirmative re]dy. It is ijiiite clear 
(and the instances, wluch I am about to jnoduce, will j)rove it most fully) 
that the )y A 7 //^’ was not comjjosed for the purjK)ses of I lon^scopy, and 
that with this the sentences of which it consists have, in themselves, no 
necessary relation. Hence there is no reason why we should not act 
regarding it just as wc would with any other book. 

T)Ut let us see whetlier it be ])ossil>lc to find any natural relation between 
the titles of these 64 sections and their double text. 'This is the point 
which I ])ul before myself, when I began my own 'study of the text. I 
commenced with examining the first text, — that giving a general explana- 
tion of the subject ; and all through I found a sure anti, generally sj)eaking, 
a clear agreement. The result of my labour may be seen in the Journai 
^[siatique (1887). 'I'liis first success encouraged me to study, with the 
same view, the different sentences of the second text : a good result has, 
in general, answered also this attempt. (See iiiy Yi-Kin:^: 'Texte pf^imitif 
tnxdnif ei commenfi\ Paris: P, Leroux ; 1S89.) 

.Ml this, however, is only assertion or vague discussion. T,et me show 
by a few examples, that matters really are as I have stated. Tet us take 
Chapters viii, xx, 1 , and i, which I have chosen at random. 

Kua (Chapter) viii, /V,* “union, association, harmony.” 

Jst Text. Agreement is a fortunate thing. Afiircemcnt is help, the less 
accommodating himself (to the greater). If peace does not proceed from 
this, if the great and the small do not agree, great evils will result ; the true 
doctrine (which is connected with it) will perish. 

find Text, (six sentences) : — i. To uniters one-se/f* with an honest man 

* The words here given in JUilics arc the Chinese words placed as headings to the 
chapters, as /V, etc. 
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a‘).? 

will r;ui«e no ri!;rft. It is like vcssi-l lull of ;;ooil things ; iVosh adviin- 
UiL^cs will alwnys rcsiilt fruni it i‘> {he. onM. 

2. ’I'ho in:/,'/: of hoails is viTiuoiis, hu ky. 

I'/iion with the wit kctl had. 

1- ( '///('/I witli tiiil.sidcrs’, as tlisiiiu'i frum one's own family, is happy, jiisi 
and a source of i^ooih 

5. (.\n example ot ) f v.-'v; ttf licarls t'leaily piaiseworthy. 'I'lic Kina 
(while hunting) makes ihiet' iliives, aiul allows a lu-ail of :;amc t^) escape. 
'Tile j)eo['le, seeina tins, makt* no sian (for sei/ina ;'ntl t losiiya the outlet) : 
they /////ft- tlieinselvt's with {!;e mereifnl inlt-ntion of th.e priiK'e. 

o. An /t 7 /\ // witli<>iit a head (to dire* t it ) is tin mifortmiale thine.. 

K r \ X\, Are//, to tomeinj»late, to .ippe.ir ; eMerior, hearin;', :ua\iu, 
dignity." 

/^/ y< \/. When a'.sisting ,\\ a. sat'rihee, ' oiu- should have a heaiiug, aiul 
an air of sint'ere pii tv. giave -md tiigmlietl. 

///:./ J'ixf. 1. The ''1 (/> //V:'' of a \(»[!ng lad isuillioiil blame in a < ommon 
man: In tjiie t<f liighei rank it is re[srehetisil)le. 

d o ;in o[ en tltuir is uselu! to a woman (slmt up in lua 

apartmentsi. | 

e should r f Ai/: (metlil.ne on) our lifi.^ and actions.;-' 

1. Tiinces etiine to « i '-//<■ /v.A'e/, tin* maje.sty of tlie I' mj lirtc;; It is an 
adsanltiga* t(j be the gta-“^t of tiu: supieme soxeieign. 

S- I a't us o '///i •////>/-,'/.-• <.!n- )iU‘ : tlms will th<‘ wis»’ man lie iriepio.iehabie. 

(?. Wdien lu‘ his lite, the wise m ni is ])lameless. 

Heie let us note, (ti) I'he remaik already made iibont ap’plies heie 

also. (b) Ikiragrtijtiis 3 '^itd ^ arc identical, as to the jironoun : 

this proves that the com]iiler of the Yi has repeaUal a seriiem e, in 

or<.ler 1) liave tin: number si.\. (c) Trofessfir de Kacouperic sec:s in this 

chapter a ballad relating the deeds <»! a IVince Kwen. 1 find it impossible 
to sec any sucli thing ihe're as he doe.s. 

Kr\ K ; 7 ///:;, “ C kiuldron, sacril'u ial wssel. symbol of sacrifice.” 

Isf Ttwf. d’lie caiildnni of sacrifice is a source of idessing, (draw.s down 
the l>lcssings of htsn en). 

I hid 7 h\/. I. When tlie rauidron i.s upset, it is easy to eject from it 
what, is bad (or good : when a cauldron is upset, ever} thing gr;e.s out ol n 
easily : this i.s a b:ul sign;.* 

2. My utuldrofi is full, but my guest is ill; he r.annol come to my hou.se 
(the sign of lost labours). 

3. Wdien the cauuiron has hest its liandles, it can no longer be used : 
the fat meat of the jiheasant cannot (be cooked (jr) eaten. 

g. When the cai/Idro/i has one leg broken, it U[)sels whatever had been 

This pa.*^.sage is hormw^xl fnjrn the l i /’/, uhcrc it is givrn a.s it .^taruks here. 

-f Literally, washing one s liand-. and not partaking of tin* *>lVering,- -technical lerins, 
as may hc*.'.eeii in the Kitual, /-//. 

'i’he woman looking out of her apartments can see wh.il goes on outside, what her 
hii.'iban'l is doing, r/o . 

“The goings and returning^ ' — technical teriii^. 

])hrase reserved for the vi.sits «>f pri'^ices. 

• The first phra.se is a proverb, signifying that good can come out*of evil. 
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prepared by the Prince. Its outside is all dirty (the picture of an unfaith- 
ful minister).'^ 

5. A cniiliiroji with handles and rings of gold : a symbol of prosperity. 

6. A t'iiuhIro?i with rings of jade (signifies) a great haiipiness, and lasting 
advantages. 

d'he relation between the sentences of the second text and the heading 
of the chapter is not always quite so clear. Thus the title of Kita 
(chapter) T. is K'ictf “the active heavenly princii»le”: but the various 
sentences speak of dragons — of the abyss, tlie plains, the air, etc. This, 
however, proceeds from a symbolism, in which the dragon represents the 
same ])rinciplc, which causes and continues life. 

Occasionally, too, we must go back to the more ancient characters, in 
order to find out the meaning of the title-word and its relation to the text. 
Some characters, identical in the beginning, have been varied in order to 
represent different ideas. 

1 need not multiply more examples. It follows from what h:\s liecn 
said, that the Yi-Kinf is a collection of various ])hrascs, sentences and ex 
tracts, arranged under 64 hc.nlings and having a relalionshij^ with these 
b.j. titles. Sr)mctimes these jihrascs are explanatory, somctiim-s siinj^ly 
examples of the use of the word yilaced at the head of the section, some 
times (piotations refening to it either directly or by a symbolism. It is 
w’ell known that C'hincse dictionaries arc formed in this way, 

^^’e have, therefore, 64 siilijects developed in these different ways, and 
these subjects can be reduced to certain categories of ideas. It is like 
the note-book of a collector of thoughts and (jiiolntions,- like a complete 
system of morals. (See the Introduction to my 'rranslalion.) 'There I 
have carried out this system from one end of the Yi Kin to the otlier, 
without experiencing muc h dilliculty, as each one c an easily see for liimself. 
Only a few ]dn a.scs out of thc^se whic:h compose our text, — from 4 tf:> 500 in 
number, Inive remained obscure. Suc:h a result would certainly have 
been imj)ossible, if the system itself had not been true. 

A strong objection, however , would remain against the system, if it could 
not be prcjved that it had been known to the (.Ihinese at some epoch, no 
matter which, of their history. In part this cjbjection lias been already 
met. I have shown that the Tso-lciiucn and Liin-Yn j^rove that down to 
tlfe vth century ii.e. the nature of tlie Yi King was held to be precisely 
such. Not less c.*xpliciL arc the .Appendices 1, 2, 6, and 7. 'The twe^ first 
have often been the means of my finding out the meaning of sentences and 
their relation io the heading. The two last prove very fully that their 
writers considered the headings to be words of their language, taken as 
such in their natural sense : for they arc nothing else but an explanation 
of the natural sense, as against fanciful relationship between the chapters. 
(Sec my Yi-King, pp. 130 et set/.) Moreover, the knowledge that such was 
the nature of the Yi-King was never entirely lost. 'There is a very recent 
continuous, commentary, from which I have given long extracts, (pp. 137 

* This j)hrris(.? may liave been taken from .some book, po-ssihly a tale, where it may 
have run : “ 'I'he cauMron had a br<iken leg ; it upset the food,” tVr. Other copies have, 
instead of the last, the statement, “ Punishment is inllicled for this fault.” 
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to the end) out c.t my translation of the wh lie. It roaehed me loo late to 
enable me to make full use of it ; but this » ummentary views these matters 
precisely as I have done. 

I do not, of courst', pretend that a eeriaii^ nmnlK'r e»f tiie j»hra<es of the 
i 7- AV/Zi,'- cannot be translated in a different way. Dwinv; to the very fact 
of their beiiva extracts and ijuotatious o an indeterminate lonn, many of 
them are sii.S('cptible (^f various meamnes. besitlc'S, sevt'ral of them may 
ct^ntiiin allusions to tacts, i(i tiu- discinany ol which special readint^ or 
study may lead one {person and iu»t another : yet in this (uie mu'^t be 
very caiitioiis not to indulge unduly his own fancy. Hut as to the system 
itseit of interpreting;, I believe I can det lare it to be the only tiue one, as 
it is the only one which is natural, and in < onlormily with ecneial usae,es 
and modes of tho;iL',ht eviT\ w here. l)i. I eeue himself Iras iL-<’OL;nisetl it m 
several sections. I'inaliy, it is the same way in which wi; eel to under 
‘>tand all other bo^Us. 

1 conclude, tluaetoie, that the >7 AV//.; is not an absuul book,' nor a 
ti.ssue «jf man.'^ejwe, n»;r an inrajnL;nious coli<.*ei ion, of whieli 1.10 one can 
(ompiLheud the nature. Nor, <ui the olh< i hand, is it tlie wsiik of one 
who fathoms flu; profoundest thoughts. a marvel of k M(.wle(l;;e, and of 
incta|>hysies. it 'dimply a collection of notes on (^ \ sul»je< ts into which 
they have la.‘en diridtd ; and it has been l\niu.d into a book ol‘ divinat icu'., 
by givini; an auj,ural meaning to its various sentences, by nusans of se’crel 
lermrf. It is probable that in lire iH'giirning this ( oiled ion w’as more ex 
teirsive, of w’luch only tlu^se h j sections have bi'en ) 'la.'served, enving l(r the 
fac t that not more than o ) A’/Zifs or six lined tlgure s were available. 'The 
Kf/iib e.xisted indej)emlcntly of tire rest ol tin: vvauk and had tin ir ovvrr 
system of spc.*cial interj >relalion. ’l iiese two means used for floroscopy 
weie combined together, Kj lend mutual support tc^ each other ; and the 
siaamd h<as t>een sac rilicial (in cjnantitv ) to the‘ I'nst. w'hic h ha«l a limit 
tfiat could irot he c\*-eeded, as 6 | is lire utmost possible number of com 
binations that c 'ln lie formed of Iw^o kinds of lines, taken in sixes. 

d'o tlris, I might add an explanation of iheme.ining and use of tire Knas, 
a'' well as of other ]i:irts of the bcuik. I’.ul 1 must slop here, having, 1 
trust, accomplished nry elrief task ; nevertheless I anr i>repaie(llo ccmtimie 
tlris subject shmild it jjrovc interesting to lire readeis f;f VVtc I riaf atiJ 
ri sidtu' Qiidrit v7i ■ Rt 7 /Vtc ' . 

Lot VAl.N, 2.']t’i if .ir\\ 
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THE RYOTS OF THE DEKHAN, 

AND Tin: 

LEGISLATION FOR THIHR RELIEF. 

Bv J. \Y. Neii.. I.C.S., 

Judicial (Joininissioncr of the Ccniral Provinces and President of the 
Dekhan Ryots* Relief Corninission. 

In 1S79, th(j Government of India passed “the Dekhan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act,” with the object of relieving 
the inclc;btecln(;ss ;iiul consequent mistuy of the Ryo/s ol 
that part of the Presidency of Bombay. 'Fin; .\ct was th<; 
result of several years’ deliberation, and of correspondence 
betw(ien the local Government, the Govtnnment of India 
and the Secretary of State. These authorities based their 
opinions on the report of the Bombay Commission of 1875 
for inquiring into the causes of a series of alarming riots 
that had occurred in the l^oona and Ahmednagar ilistricts, 
in May and June of that year. It consisted of two mem- 
bers of the Bombay Civil .Service (one a revenue, the 
other a judicial officer), one native . gentleman of great 
experience, and a member of the Bengal Civil .Service. 
Early in 1876, they submitted a masterly report, ch^scribing 
the country, the climate, the people, the agriculture, the 
condition of the cultivators, the causes of indebtedness, the 
immediate occasion of the riots, and the measures which 
they thought to be required. In no fewer than 33 villages 
there had been more or Ic-ss serious disturbances, and in 
a vastly greater number of others, similar disturbances had 
been prevented only by timely precautions. The military 
had to be called out to help the police. All the.se disturb- 
ances were very similar in character. d'he houses of 
money-lenders were attacked by a mob, with the object of 
seizing and destroying bonds, decrees and acknowledgments 
of debt in the pos.session of the money-lenders. If these 
were given up, the mob dispersed without further mischief. 
Sometimes hou.ses and stacks of fodder were set on fire ; 
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c^ccasional])’ pr.rsoiial violence* was ; in only (me cast! 

was there wholesale plun^lerin;.;-. As a rule, ih.e ilistiirb- 
aiua s were inarkctcl by llu‘ absenc.t* of staatuis . rlnu!. 

“ I'liiN ino«]crati</>n (s.iys the reiwiri) is in seme mea^ine to be attributed 
lo I’ne nature ('-f the nun eiueni itself’. It was lu.t so inueli a M'bellien 
against tlie oppressor, as an attempt to aia'onipli^h a vlmn’ tUsurite and 
pra<:li<‘al ol)jeel, namely iIk- «iiv,irmin^ ot* the enemy by takm;^ his weai^ons 
(])onds ami aeeounts), and tor this purpose meu' demon^irati' m of force 
was usually surtieient.'’ 

Tn reference lo llu! naturally law-ab!iltn;^' spirit of lh(' 
l\unbi peasantry, il is ailcletl : 

It !S far from their natural tenderu'V to resort to ])h)-i(al fota'e lliat 
the fart of their liaxini; (iom* so i.. advanc ed i^eneiahy by the ollh ers of the 
disimbed ilistriets as a proof of the reality of the :.',rie\an< es. ’ 

W hat th(! irnni(‘-tiiale occasit)!! of lh(‘ riots was, ihe C(an- 
inissifMi ('oubl net \ (ay pre(as<*lj' (let( rinine. hor \'ears 
•past a Lp’t.nt .Ntr.iin Inul be( n plact/d on the* r(!Soun*(!s of tlu! 
Rvo/s. In iS7“. tliey wanaj in diffictiUies altoiit payitii^' th<! 
laml re\ (aui(\ The (/io\ (aainuaU with a benc-voliail inti!!!- 
lion had ord( lard llrit in the case oi a defaulting occupant 
process slandd first i^sue .e^ainsl ilu^ inovalde |)r()p(a*ty of 
the oc.f'upant, and that only after this had tailed should th(! 
land its(!lf bt! j)roc(!e(.l(.*d against, d ht: (or money- 

lender.-’), who had alread\’ n^ceived tin; j)rodu(:e ol th(' lands, 
out of wlvich th(! land reve.nue was to be jiaid, in many 
instanc(!s took ad\'aiita^e of the fiove.rnment oiaha* to with- 
hold pa)'ment <'^ the rewamc! contrary t(.» custom and the 
just ex[jeclations ol the A’reA. 1 he latter, it is said, looked 
upon this as a d(dil a:rate wront^. In the precediny;^ yrtar, a 
band of ]\()li outlaws had been ccjinmittint: (lac<»ities in the 
w(‘stern jjarts of th(- district, the victims IreiniL^ almost 
(!ntir(j Sah/i/cars^ who were, throuj^h fear indLic(!<l to show a 
most unwonted lenit^ncy in tlna'r dealings. d hc! exanudc! 
is thought to have encouraged tlu; people in othttr parts. In 
I S7 4 also, district officers had been askc!d for information 
regarding tbe peojrle of their districts for the officer com- 
piling the Gazcllcor of the Presidency ; and amongst other 
subjects, the l(!ading characteristics of the money-lender’s 
professional dealings and his relations to the agricultural 

ct: 2 
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class had bc;en inquired into. This fact was wt'.ll known ; 
and the object of the inquiry was likely to be misappre- 
hended by the masses of ignorant debtors. As is usual in 
times of popular excitement, a story was circulated bearinj^ 
on the matter fomentinj^ in the public mind. An Rnglish 
Sahel), sold up by a Ahariva/ i money-lender, had peiitioned 
the Queen, who had ordered that the Alarwaris were to 
give up their bonds. 'The Ryots were satisfied that their 
ill-treatment had become known ; that their wrongs were 
to be redressed ; and that in destroying the evidence of 
their debts which brought on them undue ];ressure through 
the Courts, they would not b(; opposing the wishes of 
the Government. It is easy to see how, in the circum- 
stances, such outbreaks came to occur. At the bottcmi of 
them was the indebtedness of the Ryot. How the Ryof s 
position has comv. to be so un.satisfactory, the report goes 
on to show. 'The district is described as having a very 
small extent of plain country, the rest consisting of levi^l 
upland slopes and valley.s, intersecte.d by ranges of hills. 
Much of it is bleak and bare ; the good soil is very 
limited ; and most of it is poor and .shallow. Rajri and 
(species of millet) are the chief- crops and occupy 
the greater part of the cultivated area. The district 
depends for its fertility on the rainfall, which is most pre- 
carious and unequal. One year it may amount to 46 

inches ; another to 10 - a third to 28 a fourth to iS ; and 

differences as startling are found in various parts of the 
district. The population is under 150 per .square mile. 
The art;a of cultivated land per head of the cultivating 
population is from 6 to 9 acres. Tht; land revenue f)er 
culturable acre varies from 7 to 10 annas. The country 
became British territory in 1819, when the Maratha power 
was broken. It had then suffered severely from the dis- 
orders of the times ; it had been ravaged by 'Holkar’s 
soldiers in 1802 ; and disease had followed on the horrors 
of the sub.scquent famine. It had been impoverished by a 
vicious land revenue system. In the time of Bsiji Rao 
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Peshwa the land revenue; was very j^ent;rally farmed out, 
and the assessments were made accordintj to the ability to 
pay. If collected by Government officials, the assessments 
were usually settk;d in a lump witli the headman of the 
village, who was left to collect it in detail as he pleased. 
Payments w'ere made by tlrafts of the chief money-lender 
of the village. Little was collectt;d in cash. 'Phe Sahnkar 
usually stood security, and was then allowed to collect the 
revenue and his own debts together, 'l'h<; Ryots hail to 
pay numerous other taxes. Our own early settlements 
were undoubtedly too high and did infinite harm. After 
ten years some relief was granted ; but not till a second 
decade had passed, reducing agriculture to the lowest point, 
was a remedy vigorously applied. 7 'he r<;venue survey 
and the assi;ssme.nt of 1S36 reviv(;d agriculturi; and 
gradually restored prosperity. Pelween 1836 and i<S6o, 
the condition of the country i;ntirely changed : population, 
agricultural capital, and cultivation increa.sed ; the country 
was ope.netl out ; the construction of the. railwa)’ poured 
moni;y into the villages ; and prices and wages went up. 
d'hen followed such an extraordinary prospiu'ity, during the 
American war, in spite of bad years and short crops, as the 
Ryot had never experienced. Put these halcyon days could 
not last. From 1 866. the tide began to ebb. Pad years 
k>\\owe.d •, tVve expe.ud\tv\re on \iv\bVie works decreased ; 
])rices fell. Tlie grain which could be bojjght in for 

annas could hardly Jiave been purchased /Jve years earlier 
for one Rupee. The Ryot fi.dt the- hardn<;ss of the times, 
lie had to borrow, and t(j mortgage his lands ; and his 
creditor pres.sed him for what he c>wed. The repi^rt 
describes the ordinary Ryot and the most common class 
of money-lender — the Marioari Sahnkar. 'i'he Knnbi 
Ryot, simple, well disposed, frugal ; wanting in education, 
intelligence, and foresight ; imijrudently wasting money on 
an occasional marriage festival, but otherwise thrifty. The 
lllarxijari, a stranger settled in the Dekhan, industrious, 
self-reliant, and a keen man of business,* careless of 
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public opiiiiun : sufficiently c<lucaled to transact his law 
busin(;.ss, outside of which he has no interests ; a bad land- 
lord “ making; the hardest terms possible with his t(;nant 
who is also his debtor and often little better than his slave.” 

7 'h(;se being the types of the people, it is shown that 
ind('.btedness was common already among the Oekhan 
Ryots when their counti*)- came into our hands. I'hc 
evidence of the earlie.st records is thus summed up. d here 
was a consid{;rabke burtlen of dt'bt and many of the Ryots 
were living in dependence ujion the Sahtihar. delivi'.ring 
to him their produce and drawing upon him for necessarians. 
Hut as the Rvol had nothing exct'pt his cattle and the 
yearly produce of his land to give as the lentler’s .security, 
rates of interest wert^ very high ; and much of the debt 
consisted of accumulations of intere.st. 'The causes of debt 
were chiefly the revenue .system, and sometimes e.xgjendi- 
ture on marriages, or such occasions. The*, amount of 
individual debt was usually moderate. The Sahnkars 
were usually men of substance, maintaining establishments 
for dunning and looking after debtors ; for then creditor 
receiveil little or no assistance frt)m the State in recovering 
debts, but had great license in private methods of com- 
pulsion. It is said that the burden of debt gre;w rather 
than declined before the introduction of regular Courts and 
procedure in 1827. 'J'he Regulations then pas.sed provided 
for the action of Civil Courts ; but they protected the 
debtor by declaring the cattle and implements necessary for 
the support of an agriculturist to be exempt from seizure 
for debt ; and they limited the rate of interest recoverable 
to 12 per cent , and also the period within which suits to 
recover debts could be brought. In 1843, an inquiry was 
made by the Commissioner of the Northern Division into 
the condition of the people. The reports received were 
not favourable. One officer in the Poona district said that 
few villages in his two pargavas had one Ryot unburdened 
with debt, and scarcely a village had three persons not 
involved for* sums over Rs. 100. Another stating that the 
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usurious chanicter of the villaoe batria is notorious, attributes 
mainly to his rapacity the povea'ty (^f the'. Dekhan Ryots^ 
the interest rates being generally enormous, and the agree- 
ments often fraudulently procured. Others wrote in the 
same strain — and meiuiomxl bonds renewed at exorbitant 
rates, interest and princ:i[)al entc:red in the fresh bond, and 
in one instance* a debt b(*ing trebled in 14 months. This 
was just thi.i limc^ when the new survey and settlement .had 
been intr(n]uc:ed, the n sult being, as the report sa)s, that 

‘‘ Siron^ ill Jiiccnirnrs cxislcd for tlic /\ V(>i to iniTc.isc liis ;igi itniUiu al 
ojiuratioiis, ^iml llic Str/h'/Z.-n?' AjuikI cnhaiuaal sornrily and a ready 
macliineiy for ri‘< overy to mcoura.i^c him in loans. W c find accordingly, in 
the record relating to this siilijcct from 1X50-18^8, two features which hatl 
already hec oiiie marked < haracteristics of the iclatioiis of Sa/iitkar and 
f\yol under the* altered < onditions of our revenue and judicial systems, 
d'hesc are the growth of small capitalisifi en.gagod in money lending and 
the une<jiial operation of our laws to the di-advanlage of the AyoL^ 

Mat))’ atilhoriiics notice the inequality between the 
debtor and creditor in intidligence., and [tosition, and there 
tnu-St havci been strong’ evidence to induce Lord Klphin- 
stone, Governor of Bombay, to rticord in 1^5!^ the follow- 
ing resolution on the reports : 

“ Ilis l .ordship in Council entertains no doubt of the fact that the laliour- 
ing classes of the native community suffer enormous injustice from the 
want of ])rotection by law from the exlorlionaie ])rac:tices of money-lenders. 
Me knows that our ("ivil Courts have become hateful to the masses of 
our Indian subjects frrim being made the instruments of the almost in- 
credible rapacity of usurious capitalists. Nothing can be more calculated 
to give rise to widespread discontent and <lisaffection to the Ih itish Covern- 
ment than the jiractical working of the j 3 rescnt law.'^ 

Already in 1855, the law restricting the rate of interest 
had been repealed in blind imitation of that of lingland ; 
and the Salntkar began to take his debtor’s land after 
squeezing him dry. Until the new survey, the Ryot him- 
self had no transferable interest in his land, and for some 
years afterwards creditors rarely tried to enlbrce their 
claims by. touching the land itself, — partly because this 
was opposed to usage and public opinion; partly’ perhaps 
because there was not sufficient confidence that Govern- 
ment would uphold the title of the purchaser ; partly 
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because the Ryof s aL^ricnltural stock and implements were 
protectttd from sale and the creditors got more by leaving 
him on the land and securing the fruits of his labour. Hut 
in 1^59, the new Civil Procedure Code passed for all 
India re[)laced the old Regulation — exempting the Ryofs 
cattle and ingdements from sejizurc! for debt, and a new 
limitation law reduced the time for the recovery of debts 
in Court. These laws ar(! said to have greatly injured the 
Ryots. Their effect was retarded by the transient period 
of prosperity already described, which began with the 
passing of these measures; otherwise the crisis of 1S75 
would probably liavc* happenc‘d years before. 

To turn now to thc^ causes of debt as set forth in the 
report, the first to be noticed is the poverty of the Ryot. 
The country is unproductive. The selling value of an 
ordinary Kitnhi Ryof s estate!, exclusive of his land and its 
product!, is estimated at little more than Rs. 200, including 
his house and live stock : many possess much less, d'he 
report says : 

“Two crops and jencari forni the great bulk of the agricultural pro- 
duce — in a large portion of the area under report tlicy constitute ^^,yths of 
the whole. Sui)posing that the rainfall was sufllciently constant to ensure 
a moderate return every year, it would still be inevitable that the Kitutt 
should draw the whole of his year's income from land in the lunij* during 
the two months of harvest. As however there is one year of drought in 
every three over much of the region, and a good crop only once in three 
years, it follows tliat the income yielded to the Kunfn from his land is 
received in full tricnnially instead of annually. It is everywhere a serious 
aggravation of their ill-fortune to the cultivators of indifferent soils, that 
their land yielding only one kind of produce, they receive the whole return 
in a lump, 'while better soils that admit of a variety of crop, enable the 
cultivator to spread his receipts over six months of the year. This evil is 
intensified for the J^yots by their capricious climate. It is hardly possible 
to conceive any conditions more certain to produce indebtedness among 
the poorer classes than these.” 

Next, admitting that improvidence is a cause of in- 
debtedness, it is asserted that the result really of many 
causes has been too generally attributed to this one alone. 
It adds that 

“ the constantly recurring small items of debt for food and other 
necessaries, for seed, for bullocks, for the Government assessments, do 
more to swell the indebtedness of a J^yut than an occasional marriage.” 
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In truth, according to the report, the chii^f cause of the 
present indebtedness of the Ryots is ancestral debt. Again, 
instead of the permanent title and light assessment, 
guaranteed by the survey settlement, having stimulated 
the Ryof s industry, increased his profits and enabled him 
to free himself from deljt, it led rather to an increase of 
debt. 'J'he Ryot borrowed to e.xtend cultivation ; his land 
furnished security to the crt'.ditor : aln;ady e.xisting debt 
s\valIowt;d up more than the jirofils. 'I’he facilities of 
recovery given by the law enabled the inferior class of 
money-lend<;rs, dealing at exorbitant rates of interest with 
the needy cultivators, to deprive them of every advantage 
which the State intended them to enjoy. I'urthtir, popu- 
lation began to press on the land ; and yet prices and 
wages were high ow'ing to merely transient circumstances ; 
and the Ryot's credit remained unimpaired until things took 
an unfavourable turn. 'Fhe new law of limitation is .said 
to have helped creditors to insist on debtors re.newing 
their bonds at short intervals, when the princii)al debt was 
enhanced by the addition of interest. Lastly the revenue 
system is referred to as one C)f the causes cjf d<d)t ; 

“ It is evident that n revenue system which levies from the cultivators of 
a district, such as that now dealt with, the same atnount yearly, without 
regard t<j the out-turn of the season, must of ncce.ssity lead to borrowing. 
In bad years the Nyot ////«/ borrow. The necessity remains even when 
the assessment is fixed far below the standard of a fair season ; for the 
creditor wouUl not allow him to retain the savings of a good year, even if 
lie were prudent enougli to desire to do so.” 

The Commi.ssion attempted also to gauge the c.xlent of 
the Rvot's indebtedness and said, 

“It appears that one third of the occupants of ('iovcrninent land arc 
embarrassed with debt, that their debts avcraj^c about rS limes their 
assessment ; and that nearly two thirds of the debt is secured by mortgage 
of land ; of the cultivators not included among the embarrassed class, some 
arc in good circumstances, but the lowest stratum is but little removed 
from embarrassment ; continuous bad seasons or further fall in prices 
wt)uld rapidly swell the proportion of einl)arrassed to solvent Ryots^ for 
there is no hard and.fast line between the 28 p.c. involved and those above 
them.” 

Within two years occurred the famine of 1H77. "1 he 

relations between the Sahitkars and the Ryots received 
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careful examination. Fr(;c|uently no regular accounts are 
kept ; but almost every transaction is recorded in a bond 
or vvritt(Mi contract. The interest demanded is admittedly 
very high p.c. on personal .security) ; l)Ut (con- 

sidering usury as taking a higher interest than is required 
to cover the risk) the Commission ftdt unable to say, on 
the evidence, whether th<; rates were fair or uniai; ; for 
they remarked that the risk determining the rate of inte.rest 
bet\vi;en Sahukar and Ryot is the risk on the aggregate ol 
tran.sactions rather than on each individual case. Hence 
whether fair or unfair, the Commission tliought it im- 
possible. to regulate it by law ; and they [)ut asidt^ as 
impracticable the idea of ( iovernment competing with the 
Sahukar by the establishment of land banks. In other 
ways, how'ever, some of them admitting of remedy, the 
Ryots were thought to be placed at a disadvantagi?. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the large projjortion of diicree.s passed 
against them e.r parte (not less than 66 p.c.), owing to 
defendants being discouraged to a[)pt*ar from their ignor- 
ance and poverty, their fear of their creditor, the distance 
of the courts, and the want of time on th(,* part of the 
judges to go into cases. The legal pow'crs of. the holder of 
a decree, were thought excessive. I'or the recovery of a 
debt the law allowed unlimited resort against the debtor’s 
property, present and future, and against his person. 
Tremendous pressure could thus be put on a debtor. The 
law of limitation has already b(;en referred to. In all these 
cases, the creditor took advantage of the law ; but he was 
said also to defraud his debtor by withholding receipts for 
the payments made ; by taking far larger sums than were 
due as consideration ; by taking bonds in satisfaction of 
decrees and then enforcing the decrees w'hile keeping the 
bonds in re.serve ; by false promises ; by persuading Ryots 
not to appear in court ; and even by forgery and intimida- 
tion. After setting forth the result of their inquiry, the 
Commission submitted their proposals. The unfavourable 
conditions of. soil and climate were difficult to mitigate, but 
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somcthini^ mi^ht be done by irrigation works and by work- 
ing the Land Improvement Act so as to make lielp more 
ntadily available* to the Ryot, IgiK^rance and improvidence 
could only yield to time and educatie)n ; but the harshness 
of the law to dc^btors might be sofieiutd. 'Fhe Courts 
might b(! brought iu*arer to the peoples ; tin! judicial staff 
strengthened ; imprisonment for de'.bt abolislaid ; ne!Cc!ssari(!S 
e!X(!m[)ted fre)m attachnn^nt and salt!. The intere^st of the 
debtor in immo\'eablc! property sold in execution might be 
ascertained befc; rehand ; agreements, made by way of 
adjustment ol a decree, might be elfected only by the 
Court (executing tin* d(*cre<.^ and not by se[)arat<! action ; no 
ap[)lication for an ex('cution should be* caUcirtaiin^d aftew the 
lapsi! ot a certain ptaaod. Fraud might b(; |)reta!nted by 
having all instruments drawn u[> by [)ub]ic notaries. I*Aa.‘ry 
person making a [)aymc!nt should be entitled to a receipt ; 
ever) debujr to an annual statement of account. While 
considering that an insolvency Act was needed for the 
country, ihcty thought it might be didea'nxl if the other 
proposals were accepted ; nor would they recomme^nd any 
change in tht*. law of limitation ; as, 

“ if creditor and debtor stand on fair terms with each other a short 
limitation is n<lvantageous to both ])arties and the ])ro:sent hardships result 
from causes which will in lime ^vork out their own remedy." 

Of the (ixed Revenue demand they said : 

“We do not at underestimate the im])ortance of fixity of demand in 
the land revenue hut we question whetlier this advantage is not ]>urchased 
loo dearly by the /vhvV.v of a laigc portion of the disturbed district, perhaps 
also by the (iovernment itself; for the Government limits its .assessment 
in consideration of bad seasons ; but it is nevertheless forced to give re- 
missions in years of drought. ... If it were possible to introduce a more 
clastic system than the jircsenl, which should yet be governed by fixed 
principles and avoid hap-hazard remissions, wc believe both the ./tro/s and 
Government would in the end be gainers. . . . As the out-turn of profltiee 
in these ‘ drought-stricken ' districts varies directly with the (|iiantity and 
timeliness of the rainfall, and as t^hese are matters w'hich can he accurately 
ascertaim^d, it may be possible that some system of adjusting the Govern- 
ment demarrd to the /t vo/s' capacity within reasonable limits might he 
made to work without being open to the objection of uncertainty.’" 

ft was not till 1879 that legislation was attemi)ted in the 
special interest of the Dekhan Ryot; and in* the interval 
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there had occurred the j^rievous famine of 1877. Some of 
the recommendations of the Commission had, however, 
lK;en independently introduced into the New Code of Civil 
Procedure, which was under consideration when the report 
was being written. In fact all their proposals for mitigating 
the harshness of the law of execution and making it fairer 
to judgment debtors, except the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, were accepted. Space will not permit of an 
account of the views expressed bjr the cUffertmt (Govern- 
ments and by the .Secretary of State on the condition of 
affairs described by the Commi.ssion, or of the remedies 
which each specially favoured. I can only indicate the 
principal provisions of the law finally passed as Act XYII. 
of 1879, leaving out details which would only distract 
attention ; — 

(r/’) All bonds and instruments of obligation executed by 
an agriculturist must be written by a village; registrar ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

( 1 )) All mortgages, liens, and charges on immoveable pro- 
perty of an agriculturist must be treatt;d by an instrument 
in writing. 

(r) Kvery person receiving money from ar.i agriculturist in 
liquidation of a debt must lender him receipt. 

(//) Kvery agriculturist by whom money is due under any 
instrument is entitled to an annual statement of account. 

(c) 1-Cvery agriculturist in whose name an account is kept 
by any trader or money-lender is entitled to demand a pass 
book and to have it from time to time written up. 

(y^) The period within which a suit tt) recover money due 
by agriculturists may be brought is extended to 1 2 years. 

(^) No suit may be brought against an agriculturist until 
the Conciliator (when the Government has appointed Con- 
ciliators in the district) has failed to settle the dispute ; but 
any agreement made must be registered by the Cqurt as a 
decree. 

fi) When a suit is instituted the Court must examine the 
Defendant as a witness unless, for reasons to be recorded by 
it, it deems this unnecessary. 
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(/) If in a suil the amount of the creditor’s claim is dis- 
[juted the Court must investigate the whole case from the 
commencement ; first to see wlnaher there is any defence 
on the ground of fraud, mistake, accident, undue inihience 
or otherwise ; and secondly to take an account between the 
parties. W hen the claim is admittird, and the; Court 
believes the aalmission to be true and made by the debtor 
with lull knowledge of his rights, the Court is not bound to 
inejuire. 

(y ) After intjuiring into a case, as above provided, the 
Court is to open an account b(;tween the parties notwith- 
standing any agreement as to allowing compound interest 
or .setting off the profits of mortgag<;d property without an 
account in lieu of intere.st, or any statt;ment or .sc;ttle;ment of 
account or any contract purjiorting to close previous dealings 
and cr(;ate a n(;w obligation. The account is to be taken 
frotu the commencement and tht; following rules are t«j be 
followed : Princip.d and interest are to bo separated ; the 
debtor is to lie dc:bited as principal with money actually 
received and the price of goods sold ; h(; is not to be debited 
with any money he has agreed to pay under pressure by 
threat of an e.vecution, nor with any accumulated interest 
converted into principal at any .settlement of account, unless 
the Court decrec;s such debit rea.sonable ; in the interest 
account, simpk* intere.st is to be <;nt<;red monthly on the 
balance of principal at the time outstanding ; all receipts are 
to be credited first towartls interest, and any balance 
towards princip.al ; when the account is finally made; itp the 
interest allowed is never to exceed the principal found to bt; 
due. 

(/’) The interest to be allowed in the account above jiro- 
vided for, is to be that agreed upon unless it is unreason- 
able, in which case the Court shall fix the rate. 

(/) No agriculturist can be arrested or imprisoned in 
execution of a decree for money. 

(w) Immoveable property of an agriculturist may not be 
attached or sold in execution of any decree,^ unless it has 
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been specificall)' morlgfagecl for the repayment of the debt ; 
but such property of the debtor as is not re(jiiii‘ed for his 
support may be managed by the Collector for a period not 
exceeding 7 years, and the procetxls appli(>d to the liquida- 
tion of the debt. 

(//) 'I'he Court may at any time direct that the amount of 
any decree pass(-d against an agriculturist shall Ik; paid by 
instalments, with or without interest. 

(0) Any agriculturist whose; debts amount to Rs. 50 and 
upwards may apply to be made an inscjlvent ; his inirnovct- 
able property shall not, however, if he be dcxlarcd an 
insolvent, vest in the; Rciceiver, but any part of it, ncTt 
reejuired for the su[)port of the insolvanU, may be managc'cl 
by the Ccdlector for the benefit of the; creditors, for any 
period not e.xceeding 7 years. 

(/) In the gre;at majority of cases no appeal is allowed 
from the; orders of the Courts of original jurisdiction, but 
the superior Judge is invested with a pow'cr of ntvision. 

It will be observed that the. Act contained a number of 
heterogeneous provisions somewhat loosedy strung together, 
and the drafting left something to be desired ; but it was at 
once put into operation. Additional Courts were; estab- 
li.shed for the convenience of the agriculturists and a special 
judge was appointed for the supervision which was to take 
the place of appeal. As might have been expected, then; 
was an immediate and great decrea.se in the number of suits 
filed ; and this was far from being balanced by the number 
cjf agreements made before Conciliators. It might not be 
difficult to account for thi.s, and for the fact that the number 
of suits has never again reached its former standard. First 
there "was the novelty of the Act, and next the law of 
limitation had been e.xtended. Thirdly there was no longer 
so much inducement to obtain decrees for small sums as a 
means of pressure, when extortionate creditors knew that 
their claims would be inquired into and cut down. Lastly 
the law of execution reduced the power of the creditor. It 
was soon found that on some minor points the Act required 
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amendment; and when, in iS<S[, an amending’ Hill was 
framed the opponents of the measure ttjok adv antage of this 
to assail it as having already produced the most disastrous 
results. It had ruined the momy-lender, if it had not 
driv'en him from the country ; it had ( xlinguished the credit 
of the Ryol ; it had t:ncouraged the; d< btor to be dishonest ; 
it had compt;lU;d the Courts to do injustice ; registration as 
a safc;guard was a sham ; and the gcxul intentions ol thti 
Conciliators wen; hardly less often <[uestioned than their 
abilities. It setaned early in the day for so dire an effect to 
hav’e been produced ; and from other tpiarters very differtait 
reports wen; heard. j'he Act was amended in iSSi and 
tv‘sS2 ; and in tin; following year the Hombay Gov(;rnnient 
deputed a s|H;cial officer to report on its working. lie 
declar(;d himself distinctly in its favour. After consulting 
with other aulhorilies. the Hombay Govi;rnnuait, in i HSg, 
report(;d to thr; .Scrcret.'iry of Stale, that th(; Act had been, 
on the whole, a succt;ss, and proposed some further changes, 
one of them fieing that standing crops should be made 
liable to attachnuait and sah; in execution of a decn;e. 1 his 
was agreed to and efh'cted by an amendment in i K.S6. In 
i8SS a further in<iuiry into tin; working of the Act was 
made by a very able revenue officiir, by order of tlu; 
Hombay Gov’ernment. II is report was very full; and he 
was satisfied that the Act had done good ; but the mtanbers 
of the Hombay Government (vvdiich th(;n included the most 
confirmed and uncompromising oiiponent the Act ever had) 
were not agreed in opinion. In 1891 the Gov'ernment ol 
I ndia accordingly appointed a Commission to make a fresh 
inguiry, and to report how far the Act and the principles 
underlying it had been efficacious in the Dekhan. This 
Commission consisted of six members. The Hombay 
Government nominated three, rvA, two members of the 
Hombay Civil Service, one a rev'enue, the other a judicial 
officer, ancl the third a native gentleman who had served 
the Gov'crnment in many capacities, and had been a member 
first of the Hombay and afterwards of the Supreme Legisla- 
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tive Council. The other three members were nominated by 
the Gcjvernmcnt of India, and were officers of the Bengal 
Civil Service from the Punjab, and the North-Western and 
C(aitral Provinces. They submitted a unanimous report ; 
and 1 proceed to notice the conclusions at which they 
arrived, first in regard to each of the main provisions of 
the Act as already set forth, and then as to its general 
effect, direct and indirect, as a whole. 

Reg arclinj^ and (/^) their report says, 

“ 'The system of rci^istralion provided by the Act practically prevents the 
forgery of bonds, and the repudiation of duly executed bonds by debtors. 
i*.y bringing the registration ollices nearer to the homes of the people it also 
renders false i)crsonation more dangerous. It does not appear tliat the 
forgery of l.)onds was generally common before the Act, but it was not altogether 
unknown. . . . On the other hand registration affords no secmiiy as to the 
j>ayment or the nature of the alleged consideration. 'I'he evidence shows 
tu)ncliisively . . . that the bulk of the ]:)eople treat the recital in a bond or 
a statement to a registrar, as a mere matter of form. So far is this carried 
that money is sometimes passed before the registrar only to be returned 
outside the office. In this respect registration is ])Ositive)y harmful to the 
debtor ; as it raises a strong presumption against him when he disputes the 
nature or the payment of the consideration. . . . I'hc o])inions entertained 
of the system by the people themselves arc very various. . . , When a 
registrar is conscientious, and explains the terms of the documents to the 
people, his efforts ajijiear to 1)C appreciated by intelligent /frcA, but when 
he is la/y or corrupt the trouble and c.xpense must be very serious. To 
anyone acquainted with the average J Bekhan Ah’c/, and liis ap]>arently 
absolute inability to remember or understand anything unless surrounded 
and continually proiiijited by his friends, there is considerable force in the 
objection made by the i^eople of Kiisigaon tliat ‘it is a bad system 
because the AjvV goes off alone with the money-lender and gets confuseil.’ 
On the whole the Commission consider that the objections to the present 
system- the trouble and expense to the parties especially in the case of 
small bond.s, the doubtful character of much of the agency, and the untrust- 
worthiness of the evidence which the system affords, outweigh its ad- 
vantages and they propose that “ the village registrar should be abolished, 
the registration of simple bonds should be made optional ; and all sales, 
mortgages and leases (for more than a fixed term) of immovable property 
should be re([uired by law to be in writing and should be registered at the 
headquarters of the tahifii,'' 

It Is to be regretted that this measure, from which so 
much was expected, has not in reality done much good. 

Concerning (e), (d) and (t’) receipts, annual statements 
of account, and pass books, — they report that the pro- 
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visions have proved practically inoperative. d'hey are not 
sufticiently known, and it would require the active co-opera- 
tion of the authorities to make them effective. 

x'\s for ( X), — the chancy<i in the law of limitation they 
consider r2 years too loni^. and would rathcir see it reduced 
to 6, making one gxmeral law' of limitation applicable to all 
classes of the community. The existence' at present of two 
separate laws of limitation, ajqdying- to differenu classcis, is, 
tlu^y think, open to objection. 

(y) Regarding tlu' merits of the system of conciliation, 
there has, from the beginning, been a ver\' considerabkt 
difference of ojjinion. W hy. some ask, should peo|jl(! btt 
obliged, against tlu'ir wish, to go befon.' a conciliator and 
thus b(* put to trouble, expetnse. and dc'lay ? Statistics 
loo show that it siicc(!(‘(is only in a com|)arati\'('ly small 
proportion of cases. Some have urgcxl that ccmciliators 
cannot do enough ; otlnu's that th(!y do too much ; that 
th<*y are no protection to the Ryo/ : and that duly (juahTicd 
persons cannot be found in sufficicml numbers. d'he Com- 
mission, while admitting that conciliators Iiave. afforded 
soimt relief to tin* Courts and composed some disputes, an* 
dc-cidedly o[)[)osed to the system. "Fheir verdict is : 

't he troiihlo, dcl.iy and c\[)ense cnuiiicd even on a successful litigant 
hy a suit in Couit aic gener.dly considerable ; ;inil it is only natural that 
many persons should [jrefer to have their disputes dccideil «inic.kly and 
cheajdy by an nnofl' ial agency, whi<'li can be trusted io im|iiir(^ surfn icntly 
into the merits of tiu* case, to act honestly and to decide sensibly. Such 
an agency, were it only available, would be of immense public advantage, 
lint the system of unoflicial conciliation prescribed by the Act is altogether 
different, and the Commission are strongly of opinion, that in its present 
sliape, that system ouglit not to be retained. 'Idiere is no evidence before 
the ( Commission to warrant the belief that conciliators follow any mechanical 
rule in dealing with cases which come before them, or strike off a i)ercentagc 
of claims arbitrarily. I'lie objections to the system lie deeper. Under the 
Act the sole function of the conciliator is to induce the parties to agree ; 
he has no power of re(iuiring a witness or party to take an oath unless the 
|)arty or \yitness consents in waiting ; he can only hear such oral and 
examine suclfdocumentary evidence, as the parties may choose to produce ; 
and neither he nor the court ha.s power to reject any agreement, no matter 
how illegal, unlair or unreasonable it may be. Such a system is totally 
opposed to one of the main principles of the Act — that an agriculturist 
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debtor is not on an equality with his creditor, and that neither his rcgisterctl 
bond nor even his admission in court is sulKicicnt to saddle him with a 
liability ; and without strict supervision, which entails a considerable 
amount of trouble and loss of time, the system is liable to serious abuse. 
I'Vom cases which have come to the notice of the (‘ommission it appears 
that advantage has been taken of the system not merely to evade the stamp 
and registration laws, but also those provisions of the Relief Act which 
exenq)t land from attachment and sale in execution of money decrees.’’ 

The Commission advert also to the difficulty (T finding 
fit and ]jropc;r persons for thi; functions of conciliator, 
d'hey say that some of the suhordinaU; judges and other 
witnesses who gave; (evidence befort; them, appeared to 
entertain very considerable doubts not only whether the 
.selection of conciliators had always been judicious, but also 
whether better material was in fact available;. Unwilling 
to give up the attempt of enlisting the assistance of the 
peojtle themselves in the; administratiejii e)i civdl justice, th(; 
Commission propexse that agreements maele before; con- 
ciliators and state;me;nts recejreled by the;m shall have; a 
value attached te") them, ane'l that statements elrawn up l)y 
conciliators shall be; ele;emeel by the; Ce)urts prima facie 
evidence; of the; state;ments maele; by the ])arties te) the- 
cf)nciliators ; but they are wholly e.4)pe.)sed to agre;e;ments 
be;ing treateel as decree-.s. 'rhe;re c.an be ne> deiubt that the 
system established by the; Act is liable; tei the; greate-sl 
abuse;, whethe;r it has led tei it e)r nejt. 

With (//) begins the first of the; provisie)ns relating te) 
the procedure of tlie Courts. The ele;fenelant is te^ be 
examined as a witne.ss unless, for reasons te) be ree;e)rele;el, 
the Court deems it unnece.ssary. It has lieen ol)je;cted 
that it is a harelship to compel the defenelant lo appear 
against his wish, as his only reason fejr not appearing is 
that he; has no ele;fe;nce; te) make ; that the; rule demoralizes 
defenelants by encouraging them to make false defences ; 
and that it enables creditors to harass agriculturists by 
dragging them te) Ce)urt just wh'en they cannot afforel to 
leave their fields. It is said further to cause unne;ct;ssary 
adjournments and delay, as a defendant by ke;i;ping out 
of the way ran put e)ff the passing of a decree against him ; 
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and lastly that the provision is of little or no real use, as 
statistics show that under such compulsory defence, in 
contested cases, the proportion of dc^cisions for the plaintiff 
is as lar<4'e as in districts where the provision does not 
apply. Some of these (d)jcctions are far-fetched : others 
rest on mistake ; and none! have keen found valid. 'kht! 
Commission satislutd itself, by <!xamininLj records, that in a 
consid(‘rable number of cases the compulsory attendanc<! of 
th(! defendant r(!siilted in the c‘stablishment of a L^ood 
tlefeiice. No comj)laint was made of any hardshi[> in bein<^ 
compelled to attc!nd ; the Commissiem saw no nc!cessary 
connexi(^n l.)etw(!t!ii comptdlin^ a p(!rson to ap[)(!ar and 
enconra^;4in^J^ him iKJt to tell thc' truth ; there was no 
evidt.-nce tiiat, by this provision, cr(!ditors tried' to harass 
their ai^ricullural d(!btors, and tint judges c[iK!sti(^ncd on 
the i)t)int said such an abus(* could b(‘ prf*.va'ntc*d ; there! 
was no cvaMence eith(.;r that ck!fendants took advantage* of 
lilt! rule: to d(da\- tlie pas-^ing of a decree against them, nm* 
could this pro\ ision help theni in so doing, d'he argument 
from statistics will legist of all stand a tc!st. d'he statistics 
relied on show cases decided in favauir <af plaintiff ia whole, 
or ii? In an ordinary debt case the (juestion is 

generally as to ihe amount due; and the claim is far mort! 
Irc!(ju(‘ntly exaggerated than wholly false:. If it is reduceel 
to fair dimemsions and a d(.:cree passed in favcnir of the 
plaintiff for that amount, the decision though recorded in 
favour of plaintiff, vNOuld none th(! less have [)roved the 
value of the: [)rovision. It will l.ur rentembered that the 
C'ominission of 1^75 looked upon tlu* large pn^i)ortioti of 
i.v farte decrc:es as bearing on the indebtedness (^f the 
Ryot. 'I'his last Commission similarly thinks that owing 
to the ignorance: and simplicity of the Dekhan agriculturist 
and the nc*cessity of explaining his position, no decree 
should be passed against him till he has appeared before 
the court, and has had explained to him the actual nature 
of tile claim against him. The liardship of having to 
attend the Court is insignificant ; the coii-seq^uences of a 
decree passed against him in his absence may be ruinous. 


im 2 
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(/) That the Court should inquire, into the history and 
merits of a case from the commencement in order to see 
whether there is a defence, and then take an account in 
a manner prescribed, has been strongly objected to ; but 
why should not a court satisfy itself whether a contract 
which it is asked to enforce is not invalidated by what 
strikes at the root of all the contract, when it is certain that 
the Sahitkar and the Ryots are not really on an ecjuality. 
'Fhe procedure for settlin5.j the account no doubt s(‘ts aside 
some arrangements made by the parties themselves ; but 
the special conditions of the Dekhan hav'^e to be taken into 
consideration, d'hc; question would n'.quire veu'y lengthy 
<liscussion if fully argu<^d out ; here it is possible to give 
only the c(jnclusions arrived at by the Commission. 
'I'hey 

“consider that the principle of the section, i.c., tlie obligatory in([\iiry into 
tiu! i)ast history with a view to (a) ascertaininff whether the contract is 
valid or legally void or voidable, and (fi) taking a proper accuuni, is 
soun<l and should be maintained ; but the impiiry should be confmed to 
tin: farts so far as they may be ascertainable, and should not be suj)ple- 
nicnted by assumption when evidence of fact fails.” 

It appears that the Courts had falkrn into faulty methoils 
in making inquiries under thi.s provision, and some time 
elapsed before thc;y were .set right by the High Court. 
As regards the ttiking of the accounl, the Commi.ssion 
objects to that part of the direction which sets aside agree- 
ments to take the [profits of mortgaged propert)' in lieu of 
interest. Such agreements are very common, and they 
seem particularly “ convenient to an illiterate and ignorant 
people.” Besides when no accounts have been kept, it is 
simply impossible to estimate with any approach to accuracy 
the profits during a number of years. The Courts were 
called upon to ascertain the profits in a grtiat number of 
cases, and naturally failed to do .so .satisfactorily. 'I'his 
direction too has, in many places, had the disastrous result 
of encouraging the substitution for usufructuary mortgages, 
of what are, in form at any rate, out and out sales-— the 
sale being accompanied by a verbal promise on the part of 
the vendee to restore the property on repayment of the 
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purchase money, and the vendor heinj^ continued in occupa- 
tion of the land as a tenant at will. In such cases there is 
danger that tlie vendee may not ke<.‘[) faith with the Ryot. 
Nor are the Commission satisfied that it is rig^ht or 
expedient to refuse to acknowledge all agreements to pay 
compoun<l intere.st. 

“ If com])C)iind inlcrcsl is ])rc)hibitcd by law the necessary result (when 
the law of Ddni is in force) ran bo cither that both parties will 

collude to evade the law or creditors will bo forced into Court ih self 
deCiicc, even when they would otherwise have been willing to give their 
debtors further time. ... It seems necessary to allow the Courts to acce[)l 
not merely conversions of, but also agreements to convert accumulated 
interest into princi[)al where such convtusions arc, under the cirt'umslances 
of the c ase, fair.” 

Otliervvisc the method of account - Irtkini;* pr(^scribed is 
considerc'd fair, thoiic[h slij^htly mon* favourable to tht; 
creilitoi than that usually ado]:>tc‘d by professional luont^y- 
leiuU*rs. d'h(i last din'ction, that the interest to be d(icr(*ed 
is lievt:r to exceed the jjrincipal found to be due* is nu^rely 
th(* llindu law of (^d}N dil/yai and acts as a check on the 
undtK^ accumulation of arrears of interest. 

(/’) I'he discretion allowed to the Courts in fixing the 
rat(‘ of interest has, it is said, not been abused to the detri- 
ment of th<* creditor. The rates allowed have l^ecn amply 
hii^h— -12 p.c. on morO^ages, and from i8 to 24 p.c. on 
simple bemds. Nor, so far as the Commission could ascer- 
tain, had ail) t^vil (effect followtxl the j^rant of this dis- 
cretionary power. 

(/) rhe e.xemiJti(.)n of the Jvy(?/ from arrest and im- 
pris(3nment for debt is looked upon by the Commission as 
a great protection. There is no evidence to show that it 
leads to the defrauding of creditors ; and there would be 
danger in withdrawing the exemption. 

(;//) The exemption of immovable property from attach- 
nittnt and sale, unless specifically pledged 

‘‘appear^ to the Commission not only to be sound in principle but to have 
had, on the whole, a most beneficial effect.” 

Their report says 

“ That the law has led to some extension of mortgage debt cannot be 
doubted ; but the extension has been chiefly confined to men of bad or 
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flcmbtful credit, and it has not entailed any increase of indebtedness, but 
merely an alteration in the character of the debt, which places the debtor 
and creditor on [)ractically the same fooling as they were under the ordinary 
law. On the other hand, there is a great mass of evidence to show that 
when ihe terms on which a loan will be granted are made clear to the 
would-be borrower, he, in many case.s, prefers or contrives to do without 
the loan rather than pledge his land.” 

rh(; provision regarding the management of a debtor’s 
surplus property for the benefit of liis creditors has practi- 
cally been a dead lette.r, simply because the Dekhan Ryot 
has no more land than he needs for his own maintenance. 

(«) The power conferred on the Court to direct tliat the 
amount of any decree shall l«'. paid by instalments is looked 
Upon as some recognition of the principle that to secure a 
[jroper obedience to orders those orders should be in fact 
capabU; of fulfilment ; and the Commission, regarding the 
provision as useful and beneficial, remark that the value oi 
the system of payment by instalments, as a means of 
enabling the creditor to realize his dues, is fully recognised 
by the people themselves, not only bc;fore conciliators but 
even in their private settlements. 

{o) I’he provisions ia;garding in.solvency have remained 
practically inoperative. The average Ryo{ has, it is said, 
no desire to repudiate liability which he does not deny to 
be due, and has cerUiin sentimental and practical objections 
to being declared ‘ nd-darl 

{/>) The substitution of revision at the discretion ot the 
judge, for the ordinary right of appeal was perhaps the 
most hotly debated part of the Act when it was considered 
in the Legislative Council, d'he Commission show that 
while in the earlier years after the introduction of the Act 
it may have had some advantage it is now little more than 
an appeal under another name, with the disadvantages of 
not securing to the parties the right of a hearing, and of 
involving a great waste of power. 

It remains to be seen how far the objects arrived at by 
the Act have been attained, and whether it has been 
accompanied by the evil results which its opponents con- 
fidently predicted. Its object was to relieve the agricultural 
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classes from indebtedness. Claims prefftrred in Court 
ao;ainst agriculturists have undoubtedly been greatly rc!- 
duced by the.* direct action of tlie Court ; and a considerable 
and probably a very large reduction has been (effected 
indirectly by the creditors themselves in framing their 
claims, by agreements before a conciliator, and by private 
settlements. One great effect of the Act has been to 
make the professicuial money-lender more' cautious in 
making loans (except on the sc^curity of land, and the 
agriculturist moH! reluctant to borrow wluuaj; this security 
is recpiired. 

Idle. Commission could not determine tln^ pn'scait amount 
of agricultural indebtedness or express, with conlidtmce, any 
opinion as to how that burden congxires with what it was 
ill tS7(). a l(igislativ(‘ (.‘uactment, t.hty say, whose* aim is 
merely (i) to afford agriculturists e(]uitablc reli(*r from 
unduly inllalecl claims, and (2) to e.nable Ryu/s whtm 
incurring obligations to understand clearly tli(i terms and 
lh(* consequenc(!S of these obligations, could obviously have 
little or no (dlect on the causers v\dnch tempt or drive: the 
agricultural population into debt. d'he main cause of 
indebtedness would, however, appear to be llie cajnicious- 
ness of the climates While: unable to say whtrlher the 
amount of debt is greater or less than it was thirteen years 
ago, the Comirission say that the:re is evidence to 

“show that the position of the is much stroriL^er and more indcj)eFnIciU 

than it was. Some have become thrifiy, and mana'^e to aluni^ without 
borrow-ing. I )ealings witli fullow Ryots have, to a much j^ivater cMcnt than 
formerly, taken the plac e of dealinj^s with profcssicmal munuy-Iendeis. . . . 
Mc^st important of all, how^ever, is the fact that the custom of handing over 
the crop to the lot:al ‘ bania' has lost ground and the Ryot now, as a rule, 
takes the harvested |)roduce into the market. Much of this striking im- 
provement is doubtless due to the great expansion (;f trade and the open- 
ing of new fields for labour which follc^wed the construction of the Dhond- 
Maiimad and the Southern Maratha railways, and the extension and im- 
provement of other communications ; to the inlroduction, in jjlaces, of 
irrigation from canals and tanks, and to a run of seasons following die com- 
mencement of the Act, which if not uniformly good, were for the Dekhan 
apparendy above the average ; but there can be no (juestion that tlie Act 
has materially helped the Ryifi to profit from these advantages.” 
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The Commission are also able to affirm that many 
objections advanced against the Act may now be dis- 
missed. It has not destroyed or seriously impaired the 
Ah't^Av’ credit ; the Ryots casv still borrow freely ; the Govern- 
ment revenue is collected with gn^ater ease than formerly ; 
nor has it had as a consequence a restriction of businc-.ss or 
injury to commercial activity. Speculative business has 
been discouraged ; and the lending of money at exorbitant 
rates to the agricultural poor has been checked ; but capital 
has in no way been prevented from finding a field for 
investment. The money-lender has not been dt;barn!d 
by the change of law from suing in Court. Tht; Com- 
mission failed to obtain any evidence of reluctance on the 
part of Sahiikars to resort to the Courts merely on account 
of the provisions of the Act, and while 

“ many of the? money-lenders examined complained of losses caused by 
the famine and the riots, the losses attributed directly to the Act were 
very few.” 

The relations between the Sahnkar and Ryot arc mucli 
more .satisfactory than they were prior to the Act. 
Agrarian crime has apparently ceased. bar from dis- 
couraging thrift and enterprise in the Ryots, there is good 
reason to believe that these cjualities have been stiniulateil. 
Land improvement has not been checked ; and, finally, the 
Act has not had the eftiict of demoralizing the Ryots by 
permitting them to repudiate their debts, a thing the 
ordinary Kunbi debtor does not often do. 

“ There is no rea.son to believe that such repudiation has become com- 
moner under the Act. Instances of false defences are unfortunately not 
unknown ; but it must be remembered that only a small minority of the 
Ryots ever come into court, and tliose who do come are as a rule the 
poorest and worst of the class. 'The evidence indicates, on the part of the 
majority of indebted Ryots, a creditable anxiety to meet their liabilities, 
and there is something almost pathetic in the life-long struggle with a burden 
of accumulated debt, which some of them undertake, if not cheerfully, at 
any rate without complaint.” 

The Act, then, has done something. But the Com- 
mission point out that it has not arrested the transfer of 
land from the agricultural to the money-lending classes : “ a 
large and increasing area is still being annually transferred ” 
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from the one to the other. Mort_y;a_<Tes also increase amain ; 
and. in most cases, a mortgajrc is only the first step towards 
eventual sale. To what extent the transfer has occurred it 
is impossible to say. The Commission urije thi; mainte- 
nance of a ])roper record of proprietary rirrhts, and say that 
without this Government cannot know what th('. land 
question really is, and by what measures it should be 
treatc'.d. It may be necessary both to r<;strict the occu- 
])ant’s riqht to ali(;nate or mortgage his property, and to 
introduce a law of tt;nant ric^ht ; but evcai if there .should 
be an unwillingness to r<;sort to such measures, there ou^ht 
to be none in doin^ (weeutively what is possible to keep 
the Ryot out of d<'bt : and the Commission say that the 
riqidity nf the? Land Revaaiiie system is one of th(* main 
causes k^adin” the Ry()ts of the Dekhan into fresh debt; 
and that tin; dates on which the nwenue is realized ant in 
some places unsuitable and place iht^ Ryot at an unnec(;ssary 
di.sadvantage. l itis matt(tr was referred to by the Com- 
mission of i<S75. Wh(‘n tin; Bill which becann; Act XVI 1 . 
of iSyc) was debated in tin; Legislative. Council, the Bombay 
representativa; in charge of it admitted that the njvenue 
system had soine share; in the /trots’ indebtedness ; and 
s<;vcral other speakers refern;cl to it, some in strong terms. 
It was understood, howev<;r, that no k'.gislation would be 
recpiired to gi’^e reh\;f in that direction, and it was left to 
b(‘ inferred that the Executive; would do what it could. 
The Viceroy himself ai)p(;ared to think that reform was 
feasible. The matt(;r would, howevt;r, sei;m to have 
dropp(;d. It is very (;vident that the question of thi; 
Dekhan /trots and their indebtedn(;ss has not yet been 
settled ; and there loom behind it larger questions, — not 
merely local, — not confined to the. Dekhan, — but obtruding 
themselves on attention in other parts also of India. They 
cannot; be touched on ‘ here ; and even of the Dekhan 
question it has only been possible to give a very imjjerfect 
and superficial account. 
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BY contp:mporary authors. 

Bv W. Irvink, B.C.S. I 

Mr. W. Ikvink, kite Collector of Cihazipur, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, has long been known in India as a careful investi- 
gator of historical facts. Hit is now cngagixl in th<t 
task of compiling a complete “ J IlSTOR^ ok tiik j.a i kk 
Mooiiuj. I’Aii’iRi;" (1707 to 1803). )ua<^inuii 

of>us, the rise and fall of the Sikhs as a political povver 
Linder their 10th and last Ourii, the warlike Covind Singh, 
and its heterodox re-asscrtion undei* the false Oiini Bandah, 
I'orm an imporlant, if obscure, episode, on which Mr. 
Irvine’s labours throw much light. lie has kindly placed 
that portion at our disposal, but we feel that we should be 
doing injustice, to his great iindertaking, .so important alike 
to the (iovernment and the historian, by ipioting more of 
the voluminous manuscript than will suflico to give an 
indication of the absorbing intere.st of the work to our 
readers and of the painstaking research and impartial 
judgment of its Author. W^: spi;cially call the attention of 
our Sikh friends to these records of the early vicissitudes of 
a powiir, which is now a bulwark of the British Pbnpire. 
d'he subjoineil e.xtract from “the Sikh Campaigns” describes 
the end of Bandah and of his followers, whose heroism, under 
the most tragic circumstances that can accompany death, 
atones for the errors that challenged their fate. Before 
however doing so, we would c|uote a few words from Mr. 
Irvine’s introduction to the Section on “ Guru Govind 
Singh and the P'irst Sikh Revolt " in explanation of the 
scope and manner of the work in progress, of which a 
part is already written ; 

In TRoimcTioN. 

“ rhe Sikh religion, although quite of modern origin, having first arisen 
in the end of the fifteenth century, is as fully equipped with myths and 
miracles as if it had been revealed thousands of years ago. With its 
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development as a system of belief, however, I do not propose to deal, lint 
turning to ils external history as a political force, wc hrid ourselves still 
f (mfronted with as many difficulties, although of a diffeient sort, as we 
found on ils spiritual side. 'I’he order of events, their dates, the i)laces 
referred to as the scene of their oc<'urrcnce, on every point we find conflict 
and contradiction. 

“ Many English writers have dealt with llie rise and progress the 
Sikhs, and their j^assage from the i)osition of obscure sec taries to that of 
kings and rulers among men. Major Janv‘s llrowne (17*^8), (a)lonel 
Malcolm (1812), the author of an anonymous “History of the Punjab'' 
(184O), Dr. Methegor (184O) ami last and best, ('aj>lain |. I), (ainingliam, 
are some of the t.-arlier wi iters to whom ICnglishmen owe nearly all that 
they know about the Sikhs. Wlien we ('ome, howeviT, to a crilitMl con- 
sideration of these narratives, com])aring ch^sely the (me .vvith llie (^ther, we 
discover them to he in a great man\ instances alasoliitely irrec/oncilable. 
All of these accounts, with the possible exception of the “History of the 
Punjab ’ (i8.p)), approacli the subjeCL frtjiii the side oi the Siklis and their 
traditions. NcnA% as we all knou^, the Hindu mind is cssenlially iin 
historical and vague in its view of the past: and the Sikh bot)ks show to 
a great extent this congenital dctei't. 'Their slaleinenls are a coinbinatK^n 
of great ])recision in a few dates with the widest, vagiu si allusions in every 
other (' ise. T believe that a rcvsidiinm of historic al truth could be extrac’ted 
fioiii these aecejunts, but to silt them iboroiiglih’ would recpiire mm h time 
ami al)imdant local knowledge. 'This task I have not atlemptisl tear the 
present. 'Two living writers, lih:ii Clyan Singh (Clvani) and his inttupreter 
into IJrdfi, Ikibfj l\;ij Tndar Singh ol Sialkoi. in llicir S/iannhcr-i K/nt/sa/t, 
liave recently made such an aU('in|)t Hut, so far as I have yet dipjied 
inlej the work, it seems wanting in strictness of critic ism, and in some 
instances can be easily j)roved to be self c'c)nira(iic‘LOry. 

“ My coiUribulion to the early history of the Sikh power is founded almost 
entirely ujion ]\raItomedan w'‘iter.s, some of whom have never, so far as 1 
knejw, been ciuoted or used liefcjn*. 'They were all cc.»ntcini»orarv with tliL- 
o\eius w’hic'h they record ; c.>r some events they weie ac tual s[)ocaaiors. 
The most im[)OTtanL of these aiilhoriiies aie Miihamm.Ml Kfisiin, E.'ihon' 
{thrat /hiJJia/i), Mir/a Muhammad, son of MuuTmid KInin ( 7 .v: 
finished in 1131 H., 1719 a.d.), Kamwar Khfin 

C/iOicti/inya/iU Mhd. Shal';*, War id, {Miraf i lla/ iiAf/, firiishecl in 1147 H., 
•734 A.o.) and Mhd. Hashim, Khfifi Khfm (Alitfitakhtih tf'-Lahtilf). 'Tliere 
are others, but I need Jiot name them all. Of the above-named, Mir/a 
Muhammad was at Sfidhaurah w^hen the Thnperor Haluidiir jSlii'ili went 
there against Handah, and he saw^ Handali brought a jnisoner into 
Dihli five years afterwards; Kamwar Khan was als(j wdlh the army at 
Sadhaurah ; Muhammad Rjisiin was in the bc.*sieging army at ( luickisinir, 
when liandah was made pri.soner. Jn order tcj render the secjuencc of 
events (piite clear, I. begin my extracts with the birth and early life of 
(lobind Singh, that is, a little before I take up the story from the 
]Vrah(jmedan historians, and for this portion I have used freely the SdUii- 
ffdf/rat/Sj translated by my friend Sirdar Sir Attar Singh K.EM.Tk, ( 4 rief of 
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lihadiiur, and published by him under the titles of “ Sakhee Book ” 
(Benares, and “'The travels of (kirii 'IVgh Jiahadur and (jiiru 

(lobind Singh” (T.aliorc, 1876). There is much critical work required 
before these books could be considered entirely satisfactory, and there is 
much material in (iurmukhi, of a similar character, still waiting for some- 
one to closely study and work it U]>. 

CAeruKi: and h^xixurioN ok Bandah (Juj.y 1713 — Junk 1716). 

On the 26111 /lijl Hajj 1127 (22d Deer. 1715), at the very dme when 
the emt)eror was celebrating the anniversary of his victory over Jahiindar 
Shall, Muhammad Amin Khrin presented a rcj^ort from his brother-in law, 
‘Abd-us-Saniad Khan, governor of l.;ihor, with the joyful news that 
liandah, the false (lunl and leader of the Sikhs, had been made a prisoner. 
VVe will now resume the story of the Sikhs from the point at which we 
quitted it, namely, the recall of ATuhammad Amin Khan when Jah.indfir 
Shah started from Dihli in December 1712. 

From that time, Zain-ud-din Ahmad Khan, the new Faujdar of Sirhind,^ 
who had gained a great reputation in ‘Alamgir*s reign, was left to continue 
to the best of his ability the campaign against the Sikhs. Close to the 
town of Sildhaurah, Bandah had succeeded in raising a fort of consideiable 
size, with high and thick walls. Here he maintained his position in s])ite 
of all the faujdar's efforts. As soon as Farruklisiyar had taken possession 
of Dihli, affairs in Sirliind demanded his altention ; and on the 2716 
Muharrani 1125 (22d Feb. 1713) ‘Abd-us-wSamad Kluin was ai)pointcd 
governor of Labor, with his son, Zakariya Khan, as faujdar of Jammii. His 
orders were to ex])el Bandah from Sfidhaurah, or, if possible, to destroy 
him altogether. Other Mughal commanders w^ere sent to reinforce tlie 
new governor and aid him in his task.f 

'Thus far the garrison of Sildhaurah had made a very stout defence. 
'They had so ct)ntrivcd that they could be ready to continue their tire, 
even while they were cooking or eating, and the men on duty were 
protected from both tlie hcai and the rain. The cannon balls, even when 
they hit the fort, made no impression on the walls. W^hen Zain-ud din 
Ahmad Khiin had brought his trenches within forty or fifty yards of the 
fort walls, he formed a battery, placed a large gun in position, and com- 
menced to fire. Although the fire was ineffectual, the garrison, out of 
mere bravado and to show their valour, resolved to remove this cannon in 
such a way that no one should hear a sound or know how they had 
done it. Opposite the position of the cannon, they dug a long passage, 
leaving only a foot or two of earth at the outer end. The oxen and roj^es 
used in dragging their carts were held in readiness. It was the rainy 
season. One night it had been raining heavily from an early hour in the 
evening, and of the besiegers not one cared to put his head outside of his 
tent. Owdng to the sound of the ])ouring rain, it was impossible to hear 
anything else, and it was so dark that nothing could be seen. At midnight 

* Zain-ud-iHii Ahmad Khan’s a|jp(nntmcnt was made on the 22nd Jamadi I. 1122, 
(i8th July 1710), vice Wazir Khan killed — Kiimwar Khan, 71. 

t Anon. Fragment, fo. IS/^ Mhd. Ahsaii, Ija<l, fo. 130/^, Kamwar Khan, 133. 
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I he Sikhs broke through the reuKiining wall of earth, and ranged yokes of 
oxen, one before the other, in the underground ])assage. 'I'hen some of 
them crossed the fort ditch, in wliich the water was rushing dowm with 
great force, and reached the besiegers' earthen battery wliere they tied their 
ropes hnuly to the gun-carriage. 'I'he oxen pulled and the gun witli its 
(Mrriage, once set in motion, began to roll down. On reatdiing the bottom, 
gun and carriage fell apart. 'I’he loud noise thereby caused roused the 
seiUinels. I'hey saw thai the cannon had disa])peared. lK*aring the 
disl\;rbanta.‘, /ain-ud-din ^Vhmail arrived on the spot, on font and wiiliout 
any torch, through all the mud and mire, the water in i)hu:es iij) to Ins 
waist, and a deluge of rain falling from above. If he ordered lanteriis or 
tf)rchcs to be lighted, he w'ould become a target for the enem3 ’s fire ; 
without light, hi‘ could hnd out nothing. \\'ith iniu'u difJiculty it was 
ascertained that the gun and its carriage were lying ui)siile down in the 
<iii('h, at the ibot of the eartliwiuk. 'The ro])es that had been attached to 
them h:i<] broken off. After a little lime, /ain-utl din Ahmad Klein, 
(‘olleciing his senses, ofkaed rewards of filty nipei^s each to (me hundred 
camp followers, if tiiey woiiM recover the (ani'.on. Jleltire morning 
bi(.)!vi‘, they had dragged it awa) to a j)Osition, where it was safe tVom 
the em.niy.''^' 

When ‘Abd us-Samad Khan anived at vSadhaurah, th(.‘ sii*ge was little if 
at all advanced. 'The (hini himself was in l.ohgarh : his followers held 
line fort at SfidhauiMh. It was thought advisable to foia'c them first to 
evacuate Sadliuurah and tliei: < nisli their united f>i(a's at l.ohgarh. 
Sadhaiiralj was theiefore invested. h\bd us-SaiiKid Khfni encamped on 
one side, /ain ud din Ahmad Kh.in on another, the third and fotirtii sides 
were guarded, one by the Alughals, the other by the local militia. hAcry 
oti'.er day, sometimes cveiy day, li indah sent out from Kohgarh three or 
four divisions, who fell unexpededly, at different times, on the iinj>erial 
tamps. As soon as these tiaaops were seen dimly in tlie dislancti, i)V the 
dust they raised began to appear, the l^esiegcd came out on all lour sides 
and lell vigorously upon the besiegers. rhese sorties met with no suct'ess, 
and sujijdies stmn began to run sliort. I'he Sikhs had thought tliai no one 
<.(mld prevent their bringing in whatever they wantetl, and llicy had not 
preiiarcd any large stores of food. U Iiat they had collected v\as soon 
exhausted. In s[)itc of all tlieir exertions, they wen: unable to bring in 
anything through the lines of the investing army, 'i'hey now decided on 
flight, and finding a way out at night on the side guarded by the /amindari 
militia, they took their way to Loligarh.t 

‘.\bd-us-Samad Khan and /ain iid-dm Ahmad Kh;in followed them at 
once to Lohgarh. JJufore a shot had been fired, or a swead drawn, a 
panic seems to have seized on l]andah and his men ; they evacuated their 
fort and fled into the hills. While a camping ground was being selected 
by tlic fmperialists, water sought for, and preparations in jirogress for 
beginning to dig a ditch and throw up eartliworks, a party (jf horsemen, in 
the most reckless fashion, rode off towards some high ground, from wliich 


Anon. Fragment, fo. lUi/- 


t Anon. Fragment, fo. i<^4. 
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they ex])ectc(l to obtain a h tter view of the Sikh position. .\s soon as 
they :i[)pe;ire(l on the high ground, the Sikhs stre.imed down the further 
side of ihe hill and disappeared. 'I'his panic and llight became the more 
ine\plica])le when the imperialists saw the elaborate pre]3arations for 
rc'sistance. h'rom the first ridge ii]) to the wall of l.ohgarh itself, they had 
built fifty-two defensive posts, arranged in such a manner tliat each pro- 
tected the other, thus ex[)osing an assailant to a deadly fire throughout Ins 
advance. Many guesses were made as to this sudden collapse of tlie 
defence. Some insisted that food supplies must have faiU.a ; others 
argued that their ammunition must have given out. Hut the inisont-rs, 
when (itiestioned, swon? in the most solemn way that it was due to a 
sudden jianic on seeing the horsemen appear at the top of tlu* liill and, as 
they thought, about to charge them. If the advantage had been followed 
up at once, it is jirobable that Handah would have been defeated etrcctually, 
but pursuit was delayed for several days, and by that time, in sj)ite of much 
searching through the liill country, not a tiac'c of the Cluni <'ould be found. 
'The rapture «^f Sridhaurah and the flight of Handah were rc|)orted at Dihli 
on the 2ol]i kam/.in 1125 (9th Oct. 171^5).* 

On the j6lh /lilka’dh 1125(13111 Dec. 1 7 1 3) /akariya Ivhiln, son of 
‘.Vbd-us Samad Khan, brought to court a rc|)Oit from hi.s father, accom- 
panied by a number of heads. A few montlis afterwards, ‘Abd-us-Samad 
Khan came in person. Mir Jumlah was sent out to escort him into tlie 
ca[)ital and he was ])rescnted on the 2otli Safar 1126 (6th March 171 th 
receiving tlie usual gifl.s. Four days afterwards lie was ])osted to the arm)- 
then proceeding to Rajpiitannh uiuli r Husain ^\li Klnin. On his return 
from th.is service, he was ordered back with his son to the Panjab, wheri^ 
the Sikhs had again raised their heads near Riijiar on the Sulla j. 'The 
two nobles were s..nl off on the lath Jania'di II., 1126 (26th June 171 |j. 
Not many months after ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan’s departure, a rejxirt is as 
received, on the lOlh Slia‘ban 1126 ( ?6th Aug. 171.4)11x11 a body of Sikhs, 
estimated at 7000 in number, had attacked the town of Rupar. Khwajah 
Mukaram, deputy f)f /ain-ud-din Aluiiad Khan, the faujdar, maile a 
good defence, altiKAigh liis fmee was small. He killed about two hundred 
of the enemy and cut off their heads. 'J’lie rest of the Sikhs then 
retreated, t 

Alioiit this time Khidmat 'Talab Klxin replaced /ain-ud din Ahmad 
Khan in Sirhind. He emj)loyed a large force to watch the issues from the* 
hills. As the Sikhs had lost their str^ong plat es, with their stores of food, 
and the ('ountry itself had been devastated, it was impossible for them to 
-subsist and ,they retired again into the hills. After a few months they re- 
ap|)carcd in the plains from tiie diret tion of Jammu. The jiarganahs ot 
Rahlnaurand l^atiilah were plundered, in spile of the efforts of the faujdars, 
Sihrab Khan and Shekh Mnliammad I);iim,and of Santokh Riic, Kamingo. 
Mhd. I Him left his parganah and retired to his home in Kasbah Hhairuwiil, 
south-east of Amrit.sar. Rich and poor again forsook their homes, many 

* Anon. Fragment, fo. 19, Karawar Klian, 140. 

t Karnwar Khan, 1.1.2, 145, 147, 149, Anon. Fragment fo. 21 A 
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went to Laliur, and many look refuse in tlie rountry of Jinn and Oasohah.^ 
At this time ‘Ahd us-Samad Khan had marchctl southwards from Lalior to 
repress an <uitbrcak ot the I’hatti /amindars in tlie wild region known as 
the Lakhi jungle. lie wished to carr> out his ri?pressiec measures 
thoroughly, and therefene made no haste to return and deal with tiie 
Sikhs. In his ahsenec Mir Ahmad Khan, faujdar of (lujarat, Tradalinand 
Khan, faujdar (d Am;in:ihad, Niir Muhatninad Kh:in, ruler of Aurangabiid 
and Parsaiiir, Sle kh Mh<l. Daim and Sihra!^ Khan above mentioned. Sayyad 
nifz ‘AU Khan of parganah Ilaihatpur Patti, Rajah P.hun Sing)), Kamboh, 
and Hardam son of Rajali Dliarb I )eo, | harothah, t asseinlded their furecs, 
and marehed against the Sikhs. ‘Arif Peg Kiuln, the Nazim’s deputy, mame 
out of I .;ihoi and eampt'd near Sluihgan j, lor the protection of the city. 'Die 
(hulls iirst jiohtion was at Kot Mirz.i |;In, wliere ho threw u\) earthworks. 
l>ctore. he lia'l romj)lele<l his defences, tlie advance of the Mahomedans 
forcc<l him to evacirite that place, and he then retinal with lo.ooomen 
on ( luni;.lsp;ir, a small town tounded by lihfii Dip ('hand, a fakii. j 

'The rep'.Jiis of the Sikh ravages sent iti to the Court caused great alarm, 
and on the r^th Rahr 1 11 a; (2(ah Mari'h 1715) a shar[> ’re|)roof was 
administered to ‘ Vb 1 lis Satnad Kluin, and at the same time, Kanii ud din 
Khan, son of Mhd. Amin Klifm, Afrasya'h Kh;ln, the third Pakhshi, 
Muzaflar Klian, Rajal) Uiiait Singh, Piiimleiah, Rajali (Jop.il Sing, Phadau 
riyah, and oilier noMes were sent U) reinforie him.? 

( )n the i^th Raid' II 1127 (17th April 1 7 1 5 ) reports wevi' reccivt d at 
l)ihli that, after plniidering tlie tiiwn of Ikitfdah, the Ciurii had taken iiji 
his position in an eaithim fort at Cnrdasjuir. 'This small town lies forty- 
f(jur miles iiort’n east oi Amritsar, in the Pari 1 )ikib. 'Die Sikh leader 
made every efh^rt to .strengthen his defences and ineiease liis store of 
suptjlit's. lie l ilt the canal known as the SJuUi na/tr and other small 
streams below the bills, and allovved the water to s])n'ad, so that ciwing to 
the (|naginire llms loimed, iK-ither man nor horse e.oiild rt^ach cdose to the 
fort. W'lu n the Malionu dans arrived., many of the Sikhs were out in the 
villagL-s collej’ting supplies. Numbers o! them weie seized, brought in, 
and executed ; tlic rest cut (jff llieir long locks, sliced their beards, and 
hid themselves in J.aiior. 'i'he rest of the besieged showed great activity 
in tlie defera e, l)Ut h\bd-us-S:imad Khan and his son, at the head of their 
own men and those of the faujdars, daily met and defeated the siuties of 
the garrison, d'wo or ih.ree limes a <lay, forty <^r fifty cd the Sikhs would 
come out to gather gras.s for thidr cattle, and when attacked they faced the 
Mughals witli bow, gun, and sword. 'I'he eoininon soldiers were so afraid 

Mhd. 175, 17b. Hluiiruwal is 31 in. S. K. of Amritsar ('Idioi nloii, icjj}, l ‘i)i 

jina.sVf ‘.7///, traiishuioii, 11. 320, an<l for Dasohali, idem, 11. 110, 310. 

t (hijaral, 70 m. N.W. iif l/dior (Thornton, 35S) Amau/diad, 33 m. \.\V. of Labor 
(ThornUni 302) Parsaiur, about 60 m. A. ol [^.Ihor -Jharothah (or Jarautia), a tribe of 
kajjnits in the Kani;rn District (Ihhctson, para. 450). 

X Mild. .K.Lim, fo. 178. Mhd. Kasim was piesent in these operations, and at tlie 

siege of (Airdaspur, liein^ then in the service of ‘Arif Peg Khan. 

§ Kamwar Khan, 154, Anon. Fragment, fo. zili. Kamr-iid-din Khan had ju.^l re- 
turned from an expedition against Madar Sab, zamimlar of Ajaoii, (.s/r/’t/;' Biidaon, 
Siilfali Dihli?) 
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of the Guru’s sorceries that they j>rayed he might soon take to flight as 
l)erorc. 'I'he further ])rogress of the investment was rejK)rtcd to Court in 
a letter received on the 26th Rabi‘ IT 1127 (30th A[)ril 1715).* 

‘Ahd-us-Samad Khan soon perceived that 30,000 men would be required 
to prevent the escape of the besieged and the carrying in of supplies. 'The 
reinforcements brought by Knmr-ud din Kh:in w'cre therefore very 
welcome. AV’hen the line of investment had been carried to within 
cannon-shot of the fort, tlie w^ork of closing it in on all .sides was divided 
between the several commanders. ‘Abd-us-Samad Khan took one side, 
Kamr-ud-din Khan and /nkan'ya Khan received charge each of one side, 
and the fourth side was made over to the faujdars and zamindars. United 
C!fforts l)eing necessary, the tents were piU'hcd close together all rcjund the 
fort and rope was joined to rope.r 

Night and day missiles from the fort fell in the camp. 'I'o protect man 
and beast, the soldiers threw up an earthen bank, ten to twenty yards 'ong, 
before each tent, and sheltered themselves behind it in the trench thus 
made. by slow <legrees, so that the process might not be noticed, they 
closed all ibe oi)enings between each sVielter, and before the Sikhs were 
aware of it, they were surrounded as if by a wall. 'I'he Sikhs, relying on 
their siicce.ssful evasion.s on former occasions, tried their best t(; sweep the 
o[)stacle away, but the Mahomedans triumjAiantly resisted all their 
attempts to break through and make their escape. So bold and in- 
domitable were the (mrii’s folhjwers, that they impressed their adversnrics 
with the greatest respect for their lighting (jualities. It was feared that 
the garrison might by a sortie cn masse, and by sacrificing themselves, 
secure the escape of their leader. Idle superstitious soldiery were fully 
jicrsiiaded that the (iurii by his incantations could turn himself into the 
sliapc of a dog or cat. d'hus every dog or cat they saw from their en 
trcnc.hmenls was at (Mice a target for stones or arrows. 'The struggle < 011 
tinued for two months and many lives were lost on both sides. :[■ 

By this time the investment had advanced a musket-shot nearer to the 
walls and it was resolved to surround the fort with a ii eld work. A 
thousand axemen and a thousand car]>onters were employed in cutting 
trees, two thousand (arts and two thousand camels carried wood and 
earth to the spot. When the circle round the fort had been completed, 
mounds of earth were raised on the trunks of the trees, from distance to 
distanc'.c, and at the foot of the stockade, a dee}) and wide ditch was made. 
In spite of this the Sikhs continued their defence without any relaxation 
of effort. Nor were the besit^gers idle. They drove subterannean pa.s- 
sages towards each corner of the fort. Before ‘Abd-us-Samad Khfin’s 
apiiroach had reached the main gate, Kamr-ud-din Khan succeeded in 
capturing the ditch and a bastion, from which the artillery and musketry 
fire of the garrison had done great execution. Zakarfya Khan obtained 
possession of a second gate, the one chiefly used by the garrison. Other 

* Kamwar Khan, 155, Mhd. Kasim, 178, 180, Khafi Khan II, 764, Kor (iurdaspur, 
sec (jazetteer of India, V, 214. 

t Anon. Fragment, 22A 

X Anon. Fragment, 23a, Khafi Khan, 11 , 764. .Yahyii Khan, Tazkirah-ul-Muluk^ fo. 12a, 
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romninndtTs also advanced tlicir works, and on all sides the Siklis were 
nmeh hampered. 'Their provisions had now refine to an end, not a i^rain 
heini; left in their store-liouses.'^ 

ATen would make overtures to the Mahomedaii soldiers and buy from 
them a little grain at the price of two or three shillings a ])ound : also as the 
Sikhs were not strict observers of caste, thev slaughtered oxen and other 
animals, and not having any firewood, ale ilie flesh raw. Many died of 
dysentery ami ])iivation. Many began to pick up and eat whatever they 
found on the roads. When all the grass was gone, they gathered the 
leaves from the trees. ^Vhen these were consumed, they slrippe^l* * * § the 
bark and broke off the small shoots, dried them, ground them ilown, and 
usetl them instead of flour, thus keeping body and soul together. 'They 
also collected the bones of animals and used them in the same way. .Some 
assert that they saw a few of the Siklis cut flesh from their own thighs, 
roast it, and eat it.t 

AN’hen things had ('omc to this ])ass, all food being exhausted, and 
the smell of the juiirid bodies of men and anim.ils making the place 
untenable, the. Sikh leaders made overtures for surrender on certain con 
diti(.»iis. '.\bd us-Samad Khan refused to make any concessitms, and at 
length th(.‘ (birii submitted unconditionally ; the Mahomedans entered the 
fort and made jirisoners of everybody found alive within it. Of these 
prisoners two or three hundred were executed by the general’s order, their 
heads l)t.*ing then filled with straw an<l fixed on spears. .\s it was known 
that many of the Sikhs had swallowed whatever gold c oins they had, to 
save them from plunder, the dead l)odies were rijjped open, and thus much 
wealth fell into the hands of tlio l<iw camp followers and the Mughal soldiers. 
'The rcs*^ of the prisoners were placed in fetters and kej^t to grace the 
triumi)hal entry into Dihli. The surrender of (Uiidasj)ur look ])lacc on 
the 21st /li, 1 Hajj 11 -’7 (tyih Dec. 17 >5). 'The Ii.sl of arms taken and 
money seized does not give a very exalted notion of either the military 
strength or (jf the w^ealth of the Sikh leader. In spile of this, he and 
his men had resisted all tlie force that the Kanpire could bring against 
them for the spac e of eight months. 

‘Abd-iis Samad Khan asked for permission to come to Dihli in person 
w'irh his jjrisoner, but he wa>s tcjld to remain and attend to the government 
of his province, sending in the Cluru and the other ]>risoners in charge of 
his son, Zakariya Khan, and of Kamr ud-din Khan, the son of Mhd. 
Amin Khan. On the 15th Rabi‘ I ii2«S the arrival of the i)arly at 
‘Agharabad, just north of the city, was rcjK:)rted at Court. Mhd. Amin 
Khan was sent out at cmcc to make all arrangements for biinging the 
Guru and his followers in procession from ‘Aghanibad to the palace. 'The 

* Ancjn. Fragment, 23^. 

t Khi'ifi Klian II 763, 764, Mhd. Kasim, iSr. 

X The arms delivered into the armoury at Dihli were luoo swords, 27S shields, 173 bows 
and quivers, nSo matchlocks, IT4 d.aggers, 217 l<>ng knives. The valuables were a few 
gold ornamciifs, 23 gold coins, and a little over boo rupees — Kamwar Khan, 1G3 (enlry 
of 15111 Kabi" 1128). 

§ Kannvar Khan, 162. 
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ceremonial to be followed was that observed after the capture of Samblni. 
Ji, son of Shivfi Ji, the -Mahratta."^ 

The triumphal entry with tlie prisoners took ])lace on the 17th Rabf‘ I 
fr28 (joth March 1716). 'rhe road from ‘Ai'harabad to the I /ihon' gate 
of tlic palace, a distance of several miles, was lined on both sides with 
troops. Bandah sat in an iron cage placed on the back of an eleidiant. 
Jle wore a long, heavy-skirted court dress {Jn/nn/i) of gold broc ade, the 
j>attern on it being of j^oinegranate tlowers, and a gold-cnibroidcred turban 
of fine red cotton cloth. Behind him stood, clad in chain mail, with 
drawn sword in hand, one of the principal Mughal offuans. In front of 
the cle])hanl were carried, raised on bamboo poles, the heads of the Sikh 
piisoners who had been executed, the long hair streaming over them like 
a veil. Along with tlicse, the body of a cat was ex[>osed at the end of 
a pole, meaning that, even down to four-footed animals, everything in 
Gurdaspur had been destroyed. Behind the Guru’s elephant followed the 
rest of the ))risoners, seven hundred and forty in number, d'hey were 
sealed, two and two, on camels without saddles. One hand of each man 
was atlaclicd to his nec k by two pieces of wood, which were helii together 
by iron j>ins. On their heads were high caps of a ridiculous shape made 
of sheep’s skin and adorned with glass beads. A few of the princ ipal men, 
who rode nearest tcj the elephant, had been clothed in shcei)’s skins with the 
woolly side outwards, so that the common people compared them to bears. 
When the iirisoners liad passed, they were followed by the Nawfib Mhd. 
Amin Khiln, (Jhi'n, accompanied by his son, Kamr-ud-din Khfm and his 
son-in-law, Zakariyil Khdn. In this order the procession passed on through 
the streets to the palace. ! 

'Fhe streets were so crowded with spectators- that to pass was difficult. 
Such a crowd had been rarely seen. The Mahomedans could hardly con- 
tain themselves for joy. But the Sikhs, in spite of the condition to which 
they had been reduced, maintained their dignity and no sign of dejection 
or humility could ]>e delected on their countenances. Many of them, as 
they piissed along on their camels, seemed happy and chcerfiiL If any 
spectator called out to them that their evil deeds and oppressions had 
brought them where they then were, they retorted, without a inomeni's 
hesitation, in the most reckless manner. They were content, they sai<l, 
that L'ate had willed their capture and destruction. If any man in the 
crowd threatened that he would kill them then and there, they shouted, 

Kill us, kill us, why should we fear death ? It w^as only through hunger 
and thirst that we fell into your hands. If that had not been the case, 
you know already what deeds of bravery we are capable of.” 

By the Kmpcroi’s order the Guru, Bandah, with Tdj Singh and another 
leader, was made over to Ibnih/m-ud-din Khiin, commander of the 

Idem. 

t Mirza Muhammad, 256, Anon. Fragment, 24^, Kamwar Khan 162, J. T. Wheeler, 
Early Kecortis^ iSo, (letter of lOth March 1716 O.S. -^aoth March N.S.) and Ornie 
Collections (India Office) vol. VII., p. 1708. Mirza Mhd. joined the procession at the Salt 
Market {Mandain-i-A'amak) and marched with it to the palace. The embassy from the 
E. I. Company, r.t the head of which was Mr. John Surman, was in Dihli at the time. 
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artillery, and they were placed in prison at the ']'‘irpt)liyah or 'I'riple (htle. 
'The (1 uni’s wife, his three-year-uld infant, and the child’s wet-nurse, were 
taken by I)arh:ir Klian, the Xa/ir, and i)laced in the harem. W'ith the 
exception of between twenty and thirty of the chief men, who were sent 
to prison with the Ciuni, the remaining prisoners were made over for 
execution to Sarbarah Khan, the city KtHwal or Head of the Police. The 
work began at tlfe ChahuiraJf or chief ])olice office, on the 2 2n(l Kab/‘ 1 
(15th Marcli 1716), and one hundred men were executed every <lay for 
a week. All observers, Indian and European, unite in remarking the 
wonderful ])atience and resfdution with whi<'h these men underwent their 
fate, 'idimr attachment and devotion to their leader were wonderful to 
behold. 'I'hcy had no fear of death, they called the executioner J///X 7 , or 
tile I)eliverer/^ they cried out to him joyfully “() MuJd ! kill me first !’' 
I'very day one hundred victims met their fate and artificers wtae kejit in 
attendance to sharpen the executioners’ swc>rds. After the heads had 
been scvere«i from th.e Ixjdies, the bodies were thrown into a lieaj\ and 
at niglit-lall they were loaded into carts, taken out of the city, and hung 
up on the trees.! 

Although liie was jiromiscd to those who became Mahomedans, not one 
prisoner jiroxed false to his faith. Among them was a youth, whose 
mother ma.de many siipjilications to Iviitb-ulMulk, through Rain (.'hand, 
his diwfin or princi[)al man of bicsiness. wShc said she was a widow, had 
but this son, ami he had been unjustly seized, being no disciple or follower 
of the (lunl i>ut only .1 prisoner in liis bands. The wazir interceded and 
obtained the l.xjy's life. 'The woman took the order of release to the 
Kotwiil, who brought out the prisoner and told him he was free, 'flic youth 
said “1 know not this woman, wh.it does she want with me? 1 am a 
true and lo\al follower of die (iiirii, for whom 1 give my life, what is his 
kite shall be mine also.” lie then met his deatli without flinching. f 

At lengtli on the jplh jamadi IT 112S (19th June 171b) Ikindah and his 
remaining followers wore led out to execution. I'he rich Khali is, ^ of the 
city, who were secretly favourable to Ids Icnels', Jiad offered large sums for 
his release. Jhit all thest? offers were rejected. I’he excciiiion was 
entrusted to Ibrahim lul din Klein, J//> .Uas/f or general of artillery, 
and Sarbarah R^h.-in, the 1'7olw;i1. The (iurn, dre.ssed as on the day of his 
entry, was again [ilaced on an elephant and taken through the streets of 
the oUl city to the Shrine of Khwrijah Kutli-ud-din, P»akhtiyar, Krlki.. and 
there paraded round the tomb of the l^mpcror Shah ‘A lam, ilalKidiir Shah. 
After he had been made to dismount and was seated on the ground, his 
young son was put into his arms and he was told to take tlic* child's life. 
He refused. Tlien the executioner killed the child with a long knife, 

* Mitkt is the final tlclivcrance of life soul from the body, and exemption liuin fiulher 
transini^radon (.Shakespeare, “ Dielic^iiary,” C'ol. njjS). 

f KAmwar Ivh.in, 163, Mirz.i MuJiamiiiad, 259, Shiii D.is Maiiavvar-ul‘ Kahiin.^ ft). 10, 
J. T. Wheeler, loc. < 7 /. • 

Shiu Diis, fo. lo/s Kluifi Kh.an, II, 766, Khu.shal (.'hand, 405/^. 

A high c.aslc t)f Hindus, numerous in llic I’anj.ib, and chiefly traders, 
ii The place is familiarly known to us as the Kutb Miniir. , 

KE 2 
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dragged out its liver, and thrust it into the Ciuru’s mouth, llis own turn 
came next, lurst of all his right eye was removed by the point of a 
l)iitcher’s knife, next his left foot was cut off, then his two hands were 
severed from his body, and finally he was deca])itated. ffis companions 
were also executed at the same time. His wife was made a Mahornedan 
and given over to Dakhinf J]egam, the emperor’s maternal aunt.* 

'fhe Mahoinedans looked on tliis ruthless execution as a fitting retalia- 
tion for the cruelties the man had inflicted on their fellow-religionists. 
Khafi Khan scntentiotisly sums up the matter wuth the ])roverb ‘"Who gets 
not what he has done ; who reaps not what he has sown ?”t and he quotes 
the lines 

Forget not Ihc retribution for Irangrussion ! 

Wheat sj^rings from wheal, bailey from barley. 


'fur. Sjkii Si’iritual Suct:KssiON. 

'The Sikhs, as a body, deny the spiritual authority of any one who (\im(' 
after ( liini ( lobind Singh. But in a modified form he had sucrc.ssors, .and 
as a conclusion to this paper, I will add a few words carrying on the story 
into the reign of Miiliammad Slidh ( i 7 19-17/pS). 

(lobind Singh left no surviving natural issue, ikit at his death in 1 70S, 
as already stated, a boy named Ajit Singh was brought forward by the 
disciples as his adopted son. After receiving an imj)crial mnHsal\ he was 
raised to the seat of authority as the head of the sect. He finally found 
his way to Dihli, in cliarge of (lobind .Singh’s widow, Aliitii, or Mother, 
Sundari. In h'arrukhsiyar’s reign, when he grew up to manhood, evil 
advisers ])crsuaded him to set up entirely on his own account. M;'it;i 
Sundari was turned out, and necessarily a schism arose, she claiming for 
herself a separate spiritual head ship. Many Siklis forsook Aji'i Singh and 
followed her. At lengtii in the seventh year of Muhamniad Shah, ;i false 
accusali<m was brouglit that one of the Wearers of Ikitr.hesS had been 
killed by him. Some two to three thousand Maliomedans rai.sed a dis- 
turbance and witli much clamour brought their cornjilaint to Kamr-ud-din 
Khiin, rtirnad ud Datilah, the wazir. Fearing a serious riot, the wazir 
sent some troops, who captured Ajft Singh and he was executed. |( 

Jahi Singh, son of Ajit Singh, was at that time very young. His well- 
wishers, fearing that some harm might come to him, carried him off to 
Mathura and in 1173 H. (Aug. 1759 — Aug. 1760) when Chatarman wrote, 

* Kamwar Klian 165, 166, Mirza Muhammad, 289, Shiu Das, iirr, Anon. Fragment, 
24/’, Khali Kh:in II, 765. 

Y K. K. It, 766, and .wv- T. Koebuck “A Collection of I*rovcrbs ” .Vo. 1723 : AV// 
I'arJ kih 71a yCt ft ; Kih kkJit kill iia duniyaiL 

- II, 766: ■ 

Az makfifat -i-’ami gli.-ifil ma shau, 

Canduin a/ gandiim baroyad, jau az jau. 

^ Khi rkahfosh - Religious mendicant or dervish, 

; Rfie Chatarman, Chahar (htlshaiiy my Cf>])y fo. 143^', and Tarikh-i-Mhdi^ year 1137, 
“(huii Ajit Singh, son of Curu ( '.obind Singh, successor of Nanak, killed on l''riday 
the 4lh Jamadi 1 (--i8lh January 1725) at Shahjahanabad for rebellion, by the Fm- 
])eror’s order.*’ 
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he was still living there. Many believed in and followed him, but some 
of the scot had betaken themselves to others. 

Mfitii Siindari, ( lobind Singhs widow, when the iiuarrcl with Aji't Singh 
took place, started on her own account and drew many after her. (^n her 
death, her [)arly transferred their allegiance to S:ihib Dei, known as the 
Kiiwdrah DuUiIi or the Virgin Bride. She was the daughter of some hill 
rajah, who had sent her to (lobind Singh. IWfore her arrival, he had 
departed to the other world. Ilut she refused to take any other husband 
and adopted the life of a religious mendicant. On M.ila. Sundari's death, 
Sahib Dei succetaled, but after a year she loo died, 'rhese ladies had 
continued to live in Dihli. In 1173 (1759-ho) the only religious leader 
of the Sikhs, was Jahi Singh, son of Ajit Singh, who then lived in Mathura 
with a good following of fn^rn one to two hundred ])ersons.* 

KAc Cliataruian, ior. ( it. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN 

INDIA. 

Bv IT. H. Rislkv, 

Indian Civil Service, C.I.l".., 0 ()icu'r dc V Academic Fran cal sc. 

attempt will be made in this paper to review the progress made during 
the last two years in Anthropological work in India, and to indicate the 
lines of research which can most }>rofitably be pursued in the future. 

'Phe scientific study of Anthropology is of comparatively recent growth, 
and has only been introduced into India within the last ten years. 
Hodgson and Dalton, the earliest labourers in this field, were quite unac- 
(piainted with the methods of research followed in ICuropc, and were to 
some extent hampered in their own inquiries by their ignorance of the 
line that European ethnologists were taking. A conspicuous illustration of 
this is afforded by their treatment of the important subject of exogamy. 
Hodgson docs not refer to it at all, while I )alton only mentions casually 
that certain groups are ‘Svhat Mr. Mcl.ennan calls exogamous.” Had 
Dalton realised the extreme scientific importance of the subject, it can 
hardly be doubted that he would have given more attention to it and 
collected more extensive data than the meagre lists of exogarnous groups 
given in the Ethnology of Bengal. 

Within the last few years all this has been changed. 'Phe necessity of 
working in concert with European ethnologists has been fully recognised. 
A paper read by me before the British Association, in r88g led to the 
formation of a special sub-committee consisting of Sir William "Punier, 
Professor Flower, Dr. Gar son, Mr. Bloxam and myself, for the ex])ress 
jjurpose of looking after Indian Anthropology ; and all recent inquiries in 
India have followed the instructions laid down by the Committee of the 
Anthropological Institute which sat in 1874 and drew up a set of instruc- 
lions for inquirers. 

Working on these lines, we have now got for Bengal a fairly complete 
account of the tribes and castes found in the census of 1881. This is 
contained in the four volumes of the Iribcs and Castes of Bengal of which 
a small official edition was printed for criticism early in 1891. The work 
consists of two volumes of Anthroiiometric data, and elaborate tables of 
j>hysical measurements for the chief tribes and castes of Bengal, the 
N.-W. P. and the Panjab. "Phese measurements were taken on the system 
drawn up by Professor Topinard of Paris and with instruments designed 
by him. They furnish ample means for determining the relations which 
exist between the various castes, and the differences of physical type which 
separate the higher from the lower groups. In a recent number of 
FAntl/nfologie, Professor Topinard himself has minutely analysed my 
observations and I am glad to say has drawn from the statistics precisely 
the same concluftions as I had already formulated in a paper read before 
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the Anthropological Institute of the I’nitcd KinL;<loni, in June 1S90. A 
few months ago, a fortunate chance gave me the oiiportunity of extending 
the series of measurements beyond our frontier by measuring a number (^f 
representatives of the llunza Nagar and Kanjut tribes,* who were on a visit 
to C'alcutta in charge of Surgeon ^Fajor Robertso!^, ('.S.I., Assistant 
1 ‘olitical Officer of (iilgit. 'These yielded very interesting results which I 
hope to luiblish shortly. "The general characteristics of the tribesmen 
measured were mu( h the same as those of the natives of the ranjali, only 
all the dimensions were larger. The degree of tlolicho cephaly was higher, 
the facial angle was of the (Ireek type, the nasal index was extremely line 
and the' sulijects presented all tlie characteristh's of the higher -Aryan 
groups deveh)i)ed to a remarkable extent. Xotinng could he more striking 
tlian the singularly (ireek cast of their faces ; it seemed as if rine had hit 
upon a colony of Alexander's soldiers still settled lliere in th.e region of 
the Rock Aornos. 'There was the oval outline of the face, the wide eye- 
brow space, tiie fine nose, tlie low forehead — all that one sees in a Fiust of 
Anti nous. 

'The J^lhnogra[)hic (glossary which forms part of the . 7 >/ 7 w mnt Casics 
Oj purports to give a detailed F'.th nographic description of all the 

principal <’astes and trilic s in I Jengal. The offit ial edition of this work has 
been out lor two years, and criticisms have been freely invited from all 
classes of the [)uhlic in liengal. Notwithstanding this, and although great 
interest is taken in the subject of caste precedenire, no criticism of any 
kind has been received. A revised and expanded edition of the book is 
now under preparation, containing tl)C caste statistics of the census of 
1S91 and showing the local distribution of castes as then ascertained. I 
hope also to have an opportunity while on leave in li’mgland, of embodying 
in this edition the valuable information relating to the Bengal castes which 
is stored up in Dr. HuchanarTs MS. report on his survey of certain districts 
of Northern Bengal and Behar, undertaken under the orders of the 
Ciovernur ( ieneral in 181 t. l\)rtions of this survey were embodied by 
Mr. Montgomery Martin in a work on Eastern India ; but there is ample 
internal evidence in Mr. Martin’s book to show that he did not understand 
the materials he was dealing with, and that he omitted to reproduce many 
of the most interesting portions of Dr. Buchanan’s book. Dr. Buchanan, 
as is well known, em])!oycd a very strong stall of pandits, and laid great 
stress upon inquiries into the castes and tribes of the j)CopIe, which in his 
day had not been disintegrated by the spread of English education, and 
the development of Islam in Eastern Ikngal. 

T’or the N.-W. 1 \, iMr. NesfickTs interesting sketch and Mr. Croode’s 
valuable iikhnography give as much information as can be IcToked for with- 
out special inciuiries being instituted. It is to be hoped that the extensions 
recently undertaken will result' in similar works being ])ublished for other 
Erovinces. I will state briefly what extensions of AnthropoU^gical work I 
refer to. 

* “ Kanjuii ” is the name given by outsiders, such as \ arkandis and the Kirghiz, to the 
Hunza Section of the Burishki tribe of Hunza-Nagyr, where Sliiiis and other Dards are 
also seitled. (See Dr. Eeitner’s “ Dardistan,”)*— Ei). 
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The Government of licngnl has sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,000 a year 
to the Asiatic Society of Rengal for the encouragement of Anthropology 
and J^lhnography. "J’he Society has started a special branch to deal with 
these subjects, and proposes shortly to ]mhlish a third section of its journal 
dealing exclusively with Anthropology and I^^thnography. Arrangements 
have also been made for prosecuting systematic in(|iiiries under the super 
vision of the Anthropological Secretary. Under the head of ^Vnthropology 
it is j)roposed to work on the lines approved by rrofessors Flower, I'urner 
and 'Topinard, and to measure representative sj)ecimens of the c hief tribes 
and castes in India. Mr. Kitts of the Civil vService has undertaken this 
work in the North-West Frcjvinces ; vSurgeon-(.!a])tain Roberts projioses to 
measure the very interesting tribes subject to the Gilgit Political Agency ; 
l)r. Saise, of Giridih, is engaged in measuring the tribes of the lia/aribagh 
district, and it is ho|)cd that no difficulty may be found in getting similar 
assistance in the Pahjaband in other Provinces of India. Our Anthropo- 
logical data will then he fiiirly complete, and we shall be in a position to 
attempt to draw the conclusions which the statistics indicate. Under this 
branch of the subject I should mention that Dr. 1 ). D. Cunningham, 
h'.R.S., has undertaken to make a microscopic examination of any s])eci- 
mens of hair that may be sent in. The microscopic stiucture of the hair 
is regarded by European ethnologists as a very important racial character, 
and Dr. Cunningham’s inquiries will fill an important gap in llie Anthro 
jjological record. 

d’urning no\v to J^thnography it is satisfactory to be able to report that 
the Government of tlie NorthAVest Provinces have adopted certain pro- 
posals, put forward by me two years ago in a letter addressed to the 
(jovernment of Bengal, for the systematic [)rosecution of I’hhnographic 
inquiries. A Standing Committee, with Mr. W. Crooke as President and 
Messrs. Ncsfield, Kills and \ , Smith as members, has* been appointed to 
deal with the subject in Northern India, and they are undcrstc>od to have 
a regular plan under preparation. The Provincial Government gives a 
grant of Rs, 1,000, and the Committee have agreed to work in concert 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to follow the same methocis of 
research. In Madras, the Government have given the Asiatic: Society a 
grant of Rs. 500 a year, and have told off a special officer, Mr. V, C. 
Mulialy of the Police, the author of an excellent book on Criminal 
Tribe.s, to be Provincial Director of JClhnography. During a recent visit 
to Madras I had an oi)portunity of conferring with Mr. Mulialy on the 
subject of Ethnograjiby, and arranged with him the system on which 
operations should be carried on. 1 )r. A. Crichton Mitchell, Principal of 
the Travancore College, and M. P. Soondram Pillay, M.A,, Professor of 
Philosophy in the same, are willing 10 assist in the inc-iuiry. 'I'he field open 
in Madras is virtually untouched and ]>roniises to yield results of great 
interest ; the caste system has developed there on peculiar lines, and there 
seems to be a rich growth of survivals of archaic usage. In Bombay, my 
attempts to secure the co-operation of Government, without which no 
scientific inquiries can be expected to make much progress in India, have 
been less successful than in Madras. The Bombay Government has 
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rcluscd either to make a grant to the Asiatic' Sc’iciety, or to a|)])oint a 
special officer to supervise ]Cthnogra])hic inejuiries loc illy. 'They consider 
that the information already available in the Provincial ( ia/etteer volumes, 
in addition lo that furnished in the Census caste tables, will suftice Ibr all 
l>ractical purjioscs : and they suggest that the work should be done 
through the agency of the Anthropological Society, offu.ial cooperation 
being limited to the siijuily of the necessary census ])apers. No doubt it 
will he possible tc^ effect something in this manner. I can su[)ply the 
Society with copies of my Anthio[)ometric Instiuctions and Manual of 
J'jhnograjihic Research; and they must then emleavour to indiu'e members 
of the Society and others resident in the districts to take the subject uj) on 
those lines and to send me their rej>Iies to the cjuestions. 'Those replies I 
should tlien woik up into monographs on the castes concerned. In this 
way we should, by degrees, get together a complete ac ('oimt of the chid 
tribes and castes in the Presidency. 'I'he (’hief ( !oiiimissu)ner of Assam 
has sain t ioiu'd a grant of Rs. 1,000 a year for T'ahnographii- piir[)os<.‘S, anti 
has appointed Mr. (lail, ( \S., the olticer who had cliargo of llie. census, to 
be Provincial 1 )irector of ICthnography. 

In the Panjab Mr. M. L. I )ames, I )eputy Commissioner ol j’'iro/pnr, has 
accepted the ai>pointment of Honorary 1 )irector of lUlmography ; and a 
Slim of r,ooo Rs. lias been jjlaced at his disposal for incidental expenses. 
'Idle Director will receive all the assistance that can be afforded by District 
(Ifficcrs and the Diieoior of Public Instruction ('onsistcntly Nvith the 
demands on their lime for the discharge of their ordinary duties. In the 
Dentral Piovinccs it is [iroposed to appoint Mr. Rcdiertsun, ('.S., lo be 
Honorary Provincial Director. 'The Chief ( ajmmissioner of llurma has 
not yet been addressed ; but Major 'J'emple, wlio is a recognised authority 
on these subjects, has expressed his willingness to supervise any in([uiries 
that may he started, and in the last result \ve could therefore commence 
o[)eiations in that Province without asking for any assistance from (lovcrn- 
lucnt. 

Last year 1 visited Ceylon and the Asiatic Sociel) of Rengal dcpntctl 
(d*vil Hospital Assistant Kumud IJehari Samanta, who was trained by me 
to measure by 'Topinard’s system, and in fact carried out all the Pcngal 
measurements, lo accompany me for the t)iir[K).se of taking a lull seiics ol 
measurements of the types available in Ceylon. The result of this under- 
taking was a complete set of measurements for the three main types of the 
])opulation of Oylon — the Tamils, the Cinghalese and the Moormen 
representing the Dravidian, Aryan and Semitic elemi;nls of a singularly 
varied coUitvies gcjitium which has Howed into the island fro4n various 
sources. The Cinghalese, of course, are the descendants ol the original 
Aryan-Puddhist immigrants fronj Pehar ; the Tamils are the regular 
Dravidian population of Southern India, which continually finds its way by 
thousands into (Ceylon from Madras in search of work on the tea gardens ; 
while the Moors are .the remnant of an ancient Arab colony which has 
maintained its original type in remarkable purity. It is satisfactory to the 
Ethnologist to find that the Dravidian population of Madras is virtually 
identical in type with the Dravidian population of Central India and 
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Western Bengal, so that the black race has now been shown to be 
continuous throughout the Peninsula. This result was one that had been 
anticipated all along, and only needed to be verified by actual experiment 
and observation. 

This completes iny sketch of the work actually done at present in the 
way of extending Ethnographic and Anthropological operations throughout 
India. It remains to indicate lines of inquiry which might with advantage 
be taken up in addition to those already in operation. 

'The first is the formation of an Ethnographic Museum, such as exists in 
a high state of perfection in the Museum for Vblker-Kundc in Berlin, 
which owes its existence to the exertions of Dr. Adolf Bastian. Here the 
student may watch the gradurd evolution of all the ol ejects which have 
exercised the ingcnuiiy and taxed the resources of ]nimitivc man, and can 
see how steady the progress has been from the simpler to the more com- 
])lcx. It is easy, J may here remark, to ovcr-er.timatc the value to lahno- 
graj)bic science of collections of material objects, such as tools, weapons, 
means of locomotion, and the like. All these things are the products of 
many forces. The surroundings of a t)eoplc, the materials available, the 
climate, the fauna and flora, and a variety of factors which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, have played a part in shajiing the wants which have 
eventually found an exprc.ssion in some instrument or invention : and here 
one may remark that similarity of circumstances rather than affinity ot race 
seems to have contributed in the most marked dt‘gree to the development 
of these activities. External conditions have in this connexion a stronger 
influence than inherited tendencies. Neverthdess, after all allowance has 
been made for these limitations, there remains a large field within wdiich 
the work of collection might profitably be carried on, and India, containing 
as it does so many tribes in very various grades of jnalcrial progress, offers 
special facilities for forming a representative collection. 

Another object which ethnologists would do well to bear in mind is the 
formation of a good collection of photograjihs of the different ca.stcs and 
tribes of India. Such a collection w'as made many years ago, with brief 
letter-press notices, by Dr. Eorbes Watson and vSir John Kaye, under the 
title of the People of India. But i)ermancnt ])rocesses had not then come 
into vogue, and the book, which is extremely rare and costly, has now lost 
much of its value by reason of the photographs having faded. 'Phere is 
believed to be no prospect of Government undertaking a new edition, and 
the only chance of anything of the kind being done is for private inquirers to 
lose no opportunity that presents itself of taking characteristic photographs. 
Such photographs should always include one view directly front face and 
one exactly in profile. It is of course not suggested that any precise 
scientific value attaches to [)hotographs of people ; but they serve to 
illustrate dress and peculiarities, and help to render intelligible the verbal 
description which the Manual of Ethnography provides for. 

A more precise value belongs to accurately made casts of typical repre- 
sentatives of particular tribes and castes, especially if they are coloured and 
made of some durable material like plaster of Paris. Some casts, prepared 
under my supervision for the Paris K.xhibition of 1889, attracted consider- 
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ablo noti' c there, and were adiniltc<i to ]»ossess u dermite scientihe value, 
as they were made to measure, d'he ililfieulty about casts is lliat tliey are 
very expensive, esi)ecially when made life-si/e, and no other aj^eiic'y but 
that of a Ciovernment is ordinarily in a [ujsition lo undertake them. 

J.astly, I wi^h to invite attention to the desirability of making a repre- 
sentative collec tion of the skulls and skeletons of the chief castes. 'Fliis 
sounds simple enough ; but it is really beset v.iil^ very s]»ecial difticiilties, 
that cast the gravest doubt u])on the c‘ollections of Asiatic' skulls wliich 
are loimd in Kuropean Museums. Skulls and bones must be cleaned by 
somebody : in India, work of this kind is done by low rlass j)eoi)le, -and 
there is no seemity against tlicir mixing the skulls made over to them to 
be cleaned. Special care must, therefore, be taken to attach scjme sort of 
label lo tlic head before it is given out to be cleaned, and to see that tliis 
is sec:urcly attac hed, so that it cannot be removed in the j)rc)cess r^f clean- 
ing. Neglect of tins simple [)re<'aution has rendered worlhlt^ss many of the 
specimens now preserved in ^Museums. It should !>c added that, if it is 
desired to make a craniological examination of any skulls, they bad better 
be sent to I )r. Paul Topinard cjf Paris, Professor I' lc^wer of the Pritish 
Museum, or Or. (Iaisc:>n of the Anthropologic'al Institute. 'Tlicse gentlc- 
nieiv have.' the re«|uisitc laboratories and instruments at hand, and can work 
with a degree of nrcnirary’ to which no one in India can hope to attain. 

Now that anthropological and ethnographic research in India has been 
j>laced on a fooling whic:h promises to lead to regular and uniform ])rogress, 
we may liope that the unrivalled facilities which tliat country offers to 
inejuirers will a])i)eal to luiropean students and induce them to visit India 
in cpiest of <'las.sic'al i)arallels. India at the ])iesent day is in much the 
same stage of scjcial and religious development as Greece was four centuries 
before ('hrist ; and although the surroundings of the Indian religions arc 
less picturesfpie than those of the Greek, still there is much that is extremely 
attractive to a sympathetic observer, csjK'cially in the cult of the domestic 
and village gods. I can imagine no better training for a classical student, 
no more instruct] Vv. jjreparation for the coin])arative study of Greek and 
Indian institutions, than a carefully planned visit to India directed to the 
observation of religious and social j)henomena. A student engaged in 
such researches may count on the most hosi)itabJe reception from all 
Indian oflicials ; and he would find the administration ready to place 
ample fac ilities at his disposal for studying the institutions of the country 
under the most favourable conditions. 

Notk. — The influence of Greek Art and Mythology on India has been .recorded by 
classical writers and is Sjiecially refcired to in a paper on ** ( iriL-co-buddhistic Sculpture” 
in our last issue as also in ** a Note” by l!)r. Leituer on “ C'lassicnl allusions lo the i^ards and 
t(» Greek inlluencein India” republiahec^ from the Calrntia Revi’-v of January 1S78. In 
last October’s issue of the Asiatic Quarterly Kci'icit' will also be found “ Anthropological 
Observations on .12 Hards (including Ilunza-Nagyris) and Kafirs in Hr. Leitner’s service,” 
containing photographs ?nd detailed measurements taken by Hr. Heddoe and others 
between 1866 and iS86aml published as Appemlix V. in the Supplement on “ Dartiistan ” 
to Dr. I.,citner’s work on “ Ilunza-Nagyr.” We await with interest ilic anihrijptilogieal 
parallels that Mr. Ri.slcy promises between the (ireek type and tlie people of Iliinza- 
Nagyr, though the possible colony of Ale.xandcr’s sohJiers round the Panjab “ Aornos ” 
Rock would indicate Mahaban rather than i lunza-Nagyr. — l*h». 
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Bv THK Rkv. Dr. CllOT/.NKR. 

A^' erroneous notion prevails in many minds ret^arding the 
place assigned to the Hebrew \vom:in at home and in 
society by the Mosaic law in olden times. Evtsi now the 
idea obtains that the law put the Hebrew female almost on 
a level with the low-born slave, and denied her all mental 
and spiritual enjoyment ; that, because polygamy was 
silently tolerated by that law, and because it gave a c:(!rtain 
amount of authority to the fathers and husbands over their 
daughters and wives respectively, the i>osition of the 
Hebrew w'oman must have been low and degraded. But 
the stiulent who closely e.Kamines the Old 'I'estanumt 
passages relating to the domestic and social life of the. 
Hebrew woman of antiquity will soon see that this is dc’void 
of foundation. Nay, a review of her life during Biblical 
times will show that she (mjoyed more freedom than other 
Oriental women of that period, and that in some i-especis 
her position was not much inferior to that of the fair sex in 
modern times. 

'J'he Old Testament gives two distinct periods iai the 
history of the Hebrew woman. The first extends from the 
creation to tht; time when the Israelites became (established 
in Palestine, the second from that date to the building of 
the second Temple. 'I'he most prominent feature of the 
first period is an extreme simplicity of manners in both 
sexes, occasioned by their living cither in the open air or 
in tents. It resembles in many respects the heroic age of 
the ancient Greeks in reference to the social position of the 
female sex. But, while in the Hebrew world the woman is 
known as “ Ish-shah ” “ wife,” btnng equal in moral, 

as well- as in literal etymology, to “ Ish ” “man,” the 

Greeks had separate words for man and wife, namely, «»>>)/(», 
proving the inferior rank held by the weaker sex 
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among them. Again, while the latter represented their 
first woman, called Pandora, as having been s<Mit with all 
sorts of evil for the ruin of man, llu^ first woman of the 
Bible, b’ve, is introduced to us as a part of her husband’s 
being, and as having been created to be “ a help meet for 
him ” “Ity) (Gen. ii. 21). 

Pxcept Hve, who seems to havii lived with her family in 
the opc-n air, the women belonging to that pi'riod dwelt in 
tent.s. .Such a tent w;is called in M (threw “ Ohel ” (ShN), 
and sometimes " bait ’’ Arabic, {Imit'), and con- 

sisted of a walhtd enclosure covered with . curtains of a 
dark colour (Cant. i. 5), It was divided into tw'o or 
more apartments, one being ahva\s reserved for the 
females <^f tile family ; but .sometimes each fema’le had a 
separate tent ((ien. x.xxi. 33). (Com|>are akso Homer. 
Iliad vi. 2.].7- j.|<)). When travelling, the tcnits destined 

for w(.>men wc.'nt fastened on a broad cushion (‘ 13 ), and 
placc'd on the. backs of th(r riding camels (Gen. xx.xi, 34). 
fhe occu[)ations of the married woman were multifarious. 

1 laving risen early in the morning, she divided the hcjurs 
of the day between attending to the children, distributing 
food at meal times, and manufacturing various textures for 
the use of her family ( I’mv. x.xx'. 15). (Compare Homer, 
Odyssey x. 221 : and \ irgil, Georgies i. 293-.n)5 ; 

“ Intorca loniiuiii rantu .solala laliorcm, 

Arguto cnnjux percussil jiccliiic Icl.'i';.") 

The cooking was also done by the. mistress of the house;, 
and et en w'omen of rank did not crjnsider it beneath their 
dignity to help in the kitchen and the pantry (Gen. xviii. 6). 
Sometimes a nurse was kept for the younger children of the 
family, and was held in great estimation by her cunployers 
(Ibid, xx.xv. 8). 'fhe surplus .of their manufactures the 
Helirew' women used to sell to merchants (Prov. .xxxi. 24), 
and sometimes they gave it freely away for use for religious 
purposes (Ex. jfxxv. 22.) 

The unmarried women had, besides their share of the 
domestic duties, the daily task of tending the ^llock, and of 
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taking them to the well. 7 'here they spent some h(nirs 
pleasantly with the damsels and shepherds of the neigh- 
bourhcjod, imlulging freely in gossip and merriment 
(Cien. xxi.x.). On those and other occasions they mov^ed 
about freely, and could even dispense with tin; veil usually 
worn out-of-doors by Oriental women (Ibid. xii. i.)). 
d'hese diversions ended whc;n they entc;red upon matri- 
monial lifti, which they did at the comparatively youthful 
age of between twelve and eighteen (Buxtorf, Synag. vii., 
p. 1^3). Sometlmcxs courtship preceded marriage, as in- 
stanced in Jacob and .Samson ; but the im;diation of a thinl 
party was usual for efti'Cting a marriagf; (Gen. xxiv. 4'). 
When the parents apj)roved of the bridegroom’s proposed, 
the bride was sometimes asked for her conscait ; but when 
she was of a higher rank than the bridegroom, her father 
offered her hand to him as a mark of special favour, d'hiis 
ciid Jethro offer his daughter to Moses, and later t)n the 
same was done by Caleb to Othniel, and by Saul to David. 
The wedding itself had no definite ceremonies coiuu^cted 
with it. At the wetldings of Rebeccah and of Ruth only a 
blessing was pnjnounced by those present, hx a much 
later period an oath was added in ratifica.tion of the union 
(Ez. xvi. 18). Intleed, marriage was always considered 
among thti Hebrews as an institution proceeding from God 
(Gen. xxiv. 50; Judg. xiv. 4) ; and the name given to it in 
post- Biblical timers, and retained to the present day, is 
“ Kiddushin ” i.c., satietif cation. I'he Greeks 

and the Romans, on the other hand, called it avt^yla and 
conjuginm respectively, which means “ yoking together of 
two persons.” 

Though polygamy was not actually forbidden by th<j 
Mosaic law, yet it may be seen from the words of its first 
institution that monogamy was the only legitimate practice 
(Gen. ii. 2) : *' Thereforf*. shall a man leave his father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife,” and not his “ wives.” 
Elkanah’s second wife is, quaintly enough, called in i Sam. i. 
'* Tsara,” which term me ins in Hebrew also “ misert'.” 
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As simple as were then the. manners ef tlu; I lebrew women, 
were also their dresses, I hey were i^enc'.rally of a primitive 
make. On festive occ.isions, howevctr, these were rei)lace.J 
by apparel of a more elaborate character (Gcai. x.xiv. 54). 
Personal ornaments were also sometimes worn by them, 
mostly articles ol t^old, jKahaps evaai jewi-ls, since j)recious 
stones arc; mentionc;d in the; l’<;nlateuch. While; in Itgypt, 
the Hebrew women learnt the use of mirrors, which were 
then made ol a mixture; of copper and tin. These mirrors, 
indispensable at a woman's toilette, thc.y j^.-ivt; fre(;ly for the; 
fabrication of the laver of the; tabernacle (It.v. .x.xxviii. S). 

I hey appe ar also then to have; acejuired some pro(ici(;ncy 
in sin^ino, danciniL;', and playinq on musical instruments ; 
for on the shore of the Red S<.;a tlu'V oavc; ample proof of 
possessing' ihest; accomplisliments by singing an ode; in 
company with Miriam. Later on they shar(;d with the; 
men the privilege; of being summoned to h(;ar the; reading 
of the laiw (l )(;ut. xxxi. \ 2). An old Sanscrit proverb 
says : “ Wcanen are instructed by nature, but men obtain 
learning by books’ ; and, indeed, what wc; have seen of the 
life of the Hebrew woman in this <;arly period of the world’s 
history gic'c;s the best illustration of the. truth of this saying. 
She, a child of nature, without books to learn from, or 
teachers to be instrucL{;d by, accpiired merely by instinct 
more knowledee as to what is good and useful and beautiful 
than many a lady can boast of at the present day. d'hus 
we find that .some of those Hebrew women of old had 
already cultivated a taste for llowers, ((ien. .xx.x. ig),"' song, 
and music ; that they were active in their housc;holds ; kind 
and charitable to the poor and neaxly (Prov. .xxxi. 20) ; and 
last but not least, were also .sensibk; to the blessings of 
freedom and independence. 

During the second period of Ihblical history, from the 
settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, to the rebuilding 

* From the circumstance that Racljcl longingly wanted to get from her 
bister some of the newly plucked flowers, one may judge that she must 
have been very fond of them. 
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of the setcond Temple, a remarkabh*, change was wrought in 
the life, habits, and social standing of the Hebrew woman, 
'I'lie simplicity of manners characteristic of the fu'st period 
was, in course of time, changed into luxurious habits of life, 
r(;senibling tliose of some capitals of our own day. During)" 
this pciriod, too, the jrern'is became first visilde among the 
Hebrew women of that modern civilization which, in sjnte 
of its faults and drawbacks, has c(;rtainly contributed much 
to elevate the position of the female sex. d'his change was 
principally caused by the Hebrew women living then in 
large commercial towns and in permanent dwelling-houses, 
and by their coming in cluster contact with the male sex of 
tlin;ir own and of foreign nationalities than their ancestors Iiad 
done. The female s of the poorer and middle; classes occu[)ie el 
the .same rejejm or rooms with their hu.sbands : but the wives 
of the; rich and ne)bles had a separate se;t of apartments for 
themselve;s, called “ harmon ” (pDin) (Amo.s iv. ^), most 
probably cleriv'ed from “ harem ” {Jorbidden), anel 

akin tej the; well-known Harem. Yet the .see;]usie)n e)f the; 
women among the; wealthy Hebre;ws was then much le;ss 
strict than amejng the modern Muhammadans, e)r the- 
ancient Persians and Gre;e;k.s. Like the.; Grecian wejme-n 
ejf e)lel (Homer, ()dysse;y i. 3;J9-33i) did the; Jewish females 
occupy the upper part of the house, as instanced in 2 Sam. 
vi. 16, and 2 Kings i.x. 31-53," in connectiein with JMiehal 
and Jezebel. Put while the former were not allowed to 
see anyejne except their ne;are;st relations (comp. Wie;lanel, 
Attisches Muse;um ii. 13 1), the latter moved fre;ely about, 
anel look freepiently an active part in public life. As 
instances of this may be me.ntioned Jephthah’s daughter, 
Deborah, Jezebel, Athalia, Huldah, Esther, and Noahdiah. 
Deborah and Hannah elistinguished themselves as com- 
posers of excellent odes, being tjius the first poetesses on 
record. Other women, from their technical skill, were 

The fact that Miclial and Jezebel had looked down from thi- window, 
seems to indicate that the house they were in had actually an upper part, 
or second storey. 
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often hired to chant doleful sontjs or lamentations at the 
funerals of persons of high rank (Jer. ix. iSl. Sometimes 
women were even employc;d to plead causes at the royal 
court (2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; r Kings i. 11). Occasionally women 
saved by their bravery and oratorical powc-rs a whole 
town from destruction (Judg. ix. 53 ; 2 Sam. xx. 18-23). 

d'he recreation of the women of those: tinn-s consisted 
mostly in paying visits to their relations and friends^ — on 
whicli occasions refreshments were offered (Cant. viii. 2) 
rnd in attending the |niblic festivals. 'I'liesc: were of fre- 
qtient occurrence: rc;ligious celebratif>ns, or wedilings, whem 
the women assembled in the streets to watch the gay pro- 
cc-ssiem of the festive guests (Jer. .xxv\ 10); or vintages, 
harv'ests, wln-n, amitl.st m<’rriment and laughter," men and 
women ilanced to the tunes of sweet music (Judg. x.xi. 21 ; 
Is. xvi. 10; Jer. xxxi. 3, 4). Recreation-hou.se.s'Cilso existed, 
and were freciuenied by women of rank (IMicah ii. q), but 
their nature is )\ot clearly defined. In fact, life was for a 
coi)si(l able time as g.ay in the Jewish capitid and in other 
large towns of Palestine, and women were, them as luxurious 
in dress and punctilious in etiquetU: as the fair se.x in our 
own time. I'he prophet Isaiah devotes a whole chapter to 
describing the various dresses and trinkets worn by the 
1 lebrew women of his tim<*s ; ami even as far back as the 
days of King Saul Avomen wore rich dressi;.s of scarlet and 
gold. David, bewailing the death t>f that king, says: “Ye 
daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
scarlet u'ith other deligius, who put ornaments of gold upon 
your dresses ” (2 Sam. i. 24). This extravagance in 
women’s toilette continued to the times of Christ; and 
according to Edersheim (“ Life and Times of the Messiah”), 
a lady could then get in Jerusalem “ from a false tooth to 
an Arabian veil, a Persian shawl, or an Indian dress.” The 
Jewish, like the Ixgyprian, Grecian, and Roman women, 
used precious o.intments and perfumes for their ht;ads and 

* The original Hebrew means actually ‘house of pleasure,’ or ‘house of 
recreation.’ 

NKW SKRIES. \OL. VIl. El-' 
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dresses (Cant. i. 3). The cost of a moderately-sized bottle 
of those perfumes is stated to have been equal to ^6 of our 
money. Women of rank used also cosmetics for the eye- 
lashes (2 Kings ix. 30 ; Jer. iv. 30) to increase the apparent 
size and lustre of their eyes. Isaiah, dc'.riding that harmful 
practice, says, that the women of his time were “ lying wnth 
their eyes" (Q'J'y nnpK’tt, from npCT, Is. iii. t6). The 
Hebrew term for that paint is “ puck " (*^ 13 ), being equal in 
etymology to fitcxis of the classics. Job’s daugh- 

ter was called Kercn-ha-puch, or “ horn of cosmetic paint.” 

The natural beauty of the Hebrew women of old must 
have been both great and common, for many .such are in- 
troduced to us in the Old Testament. According to Canti- 
cl(.“s ii., pet names were usually given to females, such as 
ro.’ie of the valley, dove, Aurora, sister, sun, and star. If the 
character of a nation is reflected in its proverbs, the passages 
in the Bible relating to the worth of women prove the high 
estimation in which the I lebrcw women were held by their 
husband.s. They joined the latter at meals (j<}b i. 4), and 
mixed with them freely on other occasions — a privilege, 
withheld from other Oriental women, even to the pre- 
sent day. 

It is evident, therefore., that the common idea as to the 
low position of the Hebrew woman of old is erroneous. 
She enjo3'ed, at all events, much greater freedom and liberty 
than the wives of the highly-cultured ancient Greeks. She 
was more thought of than the female sex has been in the 
times of Luther, who, in his Table Talk quotes, and as it 
seems approvingly, an old Latin proverb, which says : 
“ Tria mala pessima : ionis, aqtia, fvtnina (The worst 
among eyils are three : fire, water and woman).’’ And 
finally, the liberty granted by the Mosaic law to the Hebrew 
women at large was never found fault with by their con- 
temporary poets and prophets, white comparatively modern 
writers and philosophers, such as Hartmann, Schoppen- 
hauer, and others, often grudge the privileges granted to 
the female sex in modern society. In his book “ Ueber 
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die Weiber’' (On Women, Vol. vi,, p. (>49), Schoppen- 
hauer says, that the low position occupied at present by 
Oriental worniai suits the female sex better than that 
universally granted to them in the West. In his opinion, 
it is wrong that women are revered and rc;spectc;(.l by men, 
sinci' their general charactc;r is but a trompound of all sorts 
of human vices, such as falsehood, cunning and dishonesty. 
It is true that tht.; Old Pestament has also its gossiping, 
over-curious, quarrc;lsome, and su[jerstitious wt)men ; but 
they only form a small proportion in the maji)rity of iikhIc-I 
women enumerateil in its pages. No better compliments 
crnild be paid to the I It;bre\v lair .sex than those loiiiid in 
their national liU’ralure, a few ol which may be c|uoted here 
in Corroboration ol the proof intendt'd to be given in this 
es.say of the high-standing of tint 1 lebrew wom.in of anti- 
([uity. “ Whoso fmde ih a wife fnuleth a good thing, anil 
oblainelh faiourot the Lord ” ( Prov. xviii. 22). “ A gracious 
woman iiaaineth honour, as the hand of the industrious 
increaseth wealth ’’ (Ibiil. xi. lO). “ .\ virtuous woman is 
a crown to her husband ” (Ibid. xii. 4). “ House and riches 

are the inheritance; of fathers ; but a prudent wife is from 
Hod ” (Ibid. XX. I 4 )P^ 

* It WHiild lake ti)t) iiHu h sj)acc to speak here of Jewish women of note, 
wlu) livetl in pcjst biblical or talniudical times. A ]>ric?f rehtrence, however, 
to an incident i* the life of /u ruria, tlu: wife of Ral)bi Meir, who ft)Mned 
one of the most noble womanly figures of that jieriod, may nf)t ina[>tly 
close our sketch. Jicruria was the inolhcr of tw(; handsome and most 
promising sons, who oiu day, wliile their father was absent from home, fell 
into a deep well and were drijwned. 'The W(je stric ken mother, mostanxic^us 
to spare her hiishand the siiddcm shock of the gliastly sight, placed the two 
bodies in a dark room in the house. Wlien the Rabbi c ame home and 
incpiired for his sons, liennia [iretended not tej hear his (picstion, but said : 
“Oh Rabbi, some time agcj a treasure was given to me hj* someone to 
keej) it for Him, ;md now’ He asks it back. Shall I return it to Him?'’ 
“ l)c 3 so at once,” said the Rabbi unhesitatingly. Whereupon Beruria led 
her husband to the room whe^e the two bodies were lying ; and when he 
broke oat in loud kunentatiou at tlie une.\pec:ted and fearful sight, she said : 
“Tins is the Ircvfsure entrusted to me by God, wliich He 1ms now rC' 
claimed.” These words produced the desired effect upon the Rabbi, and, 
somewhat calmed and resigned, he exclaimed : “ I1ic Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken. Blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job i. 2 I). 

FF 2 
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KARI- (IRKV ON COl.ONlAL FEDERATION. 

Lord (}rey having been applied to for a statement of his opinion on 
the cjuestion of Colonial Federation, lias replied that lie can write notliing 
in favour of that sdicnic because he entirely disapjirovcs of it, being con- 
vinced that its adoption instead of lending to unite more closely the 
different members of the British Kmpire, would have precisely tlie opj>ositc 
tendency. On the other hand at his advanced agtr he cannot undertake 
to write any explanation of his reasons for entertaining this o[)inioii whicli 
he hohls very strongly as being most anxious for the maintenance of tlie 
integrity of the Kmpire, 

THV: BEHAR C.'ADASTRA L SURVK\'. 

Referring to Sir Roper J.cthbridge’s article on the liehar C'adastral 
Survey, which ajipeared in the October number of the . Is/ti/U Quar/rr/y 
1 think lhat every Indian oHicial would iirotest against tlie use, 
even in jest, as was the case with the original irresponsilile writer from 
whom Sir Roper f.ethbridgc ctuotcs,of the term “the Pimlarries of modirn 
India,” as applied to the officers and establishments of the Settlement 
Department. 

It is indee<I an unfortunate necessity of our ])Osition in India that, in 
every measure of our administration, however wisely conceived and care- 
fully worked out, we must de])end upon the subordinate oflK ials of our 
various Departments, who are themselves natives ot* the country, fur its 
execution ; and, as is well known, few Asiatic Officials can resist the 
temptation to turn to account more or less personally the influence derived 
from their official position, however great may be the supervision exercised 
over them. 

In this however, unfortunately as I say is the case, the Settlement 
Department differs in no way from the Judicial, Magisterial, Revcnu(.‘, 
Police, h'orest and a score of oilier I )e])artnicnts. But Sir Roper I.ethbridgc 
applies this epithet in his article evidently in earnest, and in a peculiarly 
invidious manner, to the Settlement Dcjiartment, as if ojipression and 
corru]>tion were its special and exclusive cliaracterisiics. 

Jle can surely liardly have considered, when making such a sweeping 
iminitation, that the Settlement Department in India is one of the most 
important branches of our Administration, and forms one of tlie sheet- 
anchors of our position in the country, for by its jirovisions the rights of 
all classes of the population who have any interest in land are defined and 
secured. 

It is indeed the “Magna ("harta ” of the cultivating classes, which con- 
stitute more than four-fifths of the ])opulation, and, as such, it binds them 
indissolubly by khe bond of personal interest to our administration of their 
country, for from no other ruling clement have they experienced such easy 
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terms as thc)>» gel from the British Government. In ihe place of 33 ])cr 
cent, land revenue exacted by the Mogul hhnperors, and one half of the 
entire produce, as was done by the Mahr.ittas, or three-fifths, as is still the 
case in most native states, we only take a money j^ayment estimated at 
from 3 to 10 per cent, upon the value of the crop, according to the district. 
The Settlement Department again has, from the importance of its duties and 
the intimate acquaintance with the <*onditions of all c lasses of the ].K)])alation 
ac([uired in their prosecution, been the training ground for the ablest of our 
Indian Administrators. Does Sir Roiuir Lethbridge class llie brothers 
l.awrence, Sir llerbert h^dwardes, Sir Richard 'l’em])le, and many another 
distinguished name amongst his ‘‘ Bindarrics of modern India''? As regards 
tlui pleas [>ut forward by the Zemindars or “ 1 .andlords,” as the term is 
rendered in Dngiisli, there are many who think tliat, so far from having any 
grievanc e in the matter, tlic riglUs upon which they base the same arc tlicin- 
selvcs open to very great (piestioii. The term “ Landlord ’ is hy no means 
the equivalent of the vernacular ‘‘Zemindar” and is misleading in its a[>pli- 
cation, Iroiii the lalse iin])ies:^ion whic'h it gives of the position, and snp- 
]U)scd rights, of the class to which it is ajipliecl. As a. matter of fact the 
principle universally rt'c'ogniscd throughout Asiatic countries, and more 
es[)ec'ially in India, is that the Soveiaagn is the sole “ Landlc’)rd of all land 
contained within the limits of his lule, with the excci>tion of such portions 
as may have bi.'cn alienated by himself, or his predecessors, in gifts to 
s[)ecitied individuals. These latter are eallec .1 “ Jaghir-eJars," and they arc 
tlie only class to whom the term “ i^andlord could he applied with any 
justice, for they oc'cupy with regard to the land thus assigned them the 
same position that the Sovercagn power does tc> the land in gencial. ICvcn 
in these c a'^es however the fact of the position that they thus occu])y being 
only held with the sanction of the Sovereign is generally recognised by the 
pa>ment, on the part of the Jaghir dars, of ii small sum annually, or llie 
exaction in return of some service. 'I'hc ‘‘Zemindars'’ are m class who 
originally were oOicials, or persons of some positic^n, entrusted with the 
collec'tum of Land Revenue, and subse<pienlly, in c:oiirsc of the laxity of the 
times, develo[»ed into “ farmers ” of the same. As such they got hold of 
large areas of land on condition of jmying a fixed assessment, being left to 
make what profit they c'ould themselves. All that the Permanent Settle- 
ment did was to fix the amount of Revenue to be paid hy these “ Zemindars’’ 
or “ luirmers’' in jierpctiiity. 

Whether such an alienaticin of the Sovereign rights of a Ruling Power 
by cine of its officials would be held valid in any other country is a matter 
that is open to question. It is extremely doubtful whether, if the British 
Government wore to disappear from India and were to be re*placcd by any 
other, the ‘‘ Zemindars " would find that much respect would be paid to 
Lord Cornwallis's Permanent Settlement. 

The ‘Position is very much'^ the same as though the Landlcjrd of several 
large e.stales (say in Ireland where it is difficult to collect rents), had farmed 
them out severally to his Bailiffs, leaving these to do what they liked with the 
estates in question, provided they paid him a fixed rent. Such a disposition 
of his properly would hardly be recognised in a Court of Law' if disputed 
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by the heirs or siircx'ssors of this [.andlord, ])arti<:ularly if, owincr to a l)citer 
system of administration, or a more settled (lovernment, llie land thus 
farmed out had increased enormously in value. Supposing indeed a gol<l 
mine were to be discovered on one of these estates, the l.aw would hardly 
consider the Ihuliff-farmer as entitled to all its [)rofits. The very fact 
of his paying any rent at all to the heirs of the original Landlord w^ould 
prove the priority of the latlers’ rights. 

And this is exactly what is the case with the “Zemindars'* of TJengal. 

Owing to the advantages of British Kule, landed ])r()perty has im:reased 
enormously in value in these ])arts since tluj date of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, till the area which only realized 4 million pounds land revenue at 
that lime would now realize 20 million j)Oiiiids at the same rate. Is the 
] 5 ritish (lovernment, owing to the recklessness atul want of foresight of an 
official in years gone by, to l)e no benefitter by this improvement ? d'he im 
position of an assessment of ^/^2o, 000, 000, upon the Zemindars of P>engal 
ncjwadays would be no greater hardship than that of ^,'4, 000, 000, at the 
lime of the Permanent Settlement, and they would still he enormously the 
benefitters by the edaim which they have established through long ]K)sses- 
sion to the retention of the land, as well as the advantages which they have 
derived from a lengthy occu[)ation of it at a nominal rent. As it is, owing 
to simi)ly the increase of the value of land, the Zemindars of Bengal are the 
wealthiest class in India, and yet tliey contribute less than any other class 
to the Public Revenues. 

It is not suggested that they should be dejirived of tlieir rights to tlu* 
land which they have accpiired in the course of many years, due though 
this was to a misconcei)tion of their position on the i>art oi an odicaal, but 
merely that they should retain these rights on Jhe same terms as those 
granted to the poorest “ Ryots,” viz.— the payment of a suitable renU to the 
Jlritish (lOvernmcnt, which is the real Landlord.” 

I'he Zemindars have foreseen the possil)ilily of some such argumeni as 
this being brought against them and have realized the justice with which it 
could be urged. "I'his is the rc'al reason of their c.iTipcjsition to the intro- 
duction of the Behar ('adastral Survey which would open the eyes of the 
public to the enormous access of wealth that lias accrued to them since 
the date of the Permanent Settlement. ^ Bidotju’h, 

Assi.stanl-Coiiiniissioncr, Berars. 

Note . — The fiction that (lovernment is the universal Landlord in India is 
of European feudal origin and is supportccl neither by Hindu nor Miiliam- 
niadan Law, for, according to the former, “land is his who first clears 
away the jungle,^’ and the “ King,” is defined as “he who has a” de jorc 
*' share in the jiroduce,” which was generally onc-sixth in the Hindu States 
and one-third under the Muhammadan (Government, fc^r, although, accord- 
ing to a mistaken theory of Islam, the property of infidels is liable to con- 
fiscation by believers, this extreme view is, in practice, hedged round with 
so many safe-guards as to make every infidel proprietor under Muslim rule 
the full Landlord of his property, provided he ])ays the Jazia or capitation 
tax, generally a nominal amount, to the State. Mr. B. H. iiaden- Powell, 
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our i;re;Uost aiithorily ou I/incl Ri vomie in India, ri'pcals tlic viuw which 
he liad ])reviously expressed and which is now officially act'ei)ted, in his 
last work on “J.and 'rcniire/' just puhlishetl by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press. On pa^e i 25 he sums up the (inestion : ‘‘ In the face of declarations 
affecting so large a jiortion of the cultivated an«l oia'mued area in Pritish 
India, it is iin])OSsible to go on sjieaking of tiie Ihilish (h'verninent as 
universal Landlord.” Indeed, were this believed, except in the compli- 
nunitary sense of Oriental submissiveness to Authority, there would be a 
general rising, for the loyalty of the landowning classes has I)een almost 
entirely secured by our guaranteeing to them their private owners]ti[) of 
land. — 

Dr. Hyde Clarke has favoure<l us with the following observations on two 
aiticles in our last issue : 

DblPARd’CRK IN I.A N( li AC 10.’^ 

(Ih .[) ‘C\irow is masculine.’' (Review of the “ Ilim/a Nagyr I fand- 
book. ’ ) 

In primitive spoken l.mguage arrow is inasr uline, because’ it assimilates 
to die male sign, and was originally a d(*ntal. In die Semitic' languages, 
as you know, in the name of the 'I’igris it had similar ridalions, lK:caiise 
Audw River. 'I'liis symbol is derived from gesture language and ton- 
se([iiently existed, licfore s[)<iken language was invenled. 

(lenders in many ('ases are derived from this ]»riinitivi* condition, and 
not as imagined by grammarians. Vour ** Now Departure" gets nearer to 
piimary conditic »ns. 

RUSSIA IN OKIKNTAL Li rh'.R A I'U R IC. 

r. 15.J. Ceneral 'I’yrrell c[uoles Morfill for the* origin of Russia and 
Russians, wliercas at ]>. ibb he shows from A 1 Mashidi that this cannot be. 

I «|Uoled this author years ago. 

Have )OU noticed that in the last Seoltisli (J^uarlcily Review, and 
again in (lerman i>eiiodi('als, Karl .Plind has a long article on my old 
discoveries as to Russian, Waring, Waringhkin el(’. ^ "ryireir's “ Ri'is ’’ are 
not Slav, but Knglish and Cernianic. 

I'here c an be no reasonable doubt now lliat my determination was and 
is right, and that Russian is Rugii, and tlie VVaregs of Nesler, the Russian 
chronicler, and the Cwpay/o/ of the IJyzantine chroniclers, tin* Varini, the 
allied population of the Angli, (the Angli et Varini of the ( lermania of 
'I'acitus). 

Russia was founded, as Nestor says, by the lOnglish and Waring 
Russians. 'Phe vanity of the Scandinavians has induced them to claim 
these feats, and the English negligence of their national history induced 
them to neglect the claim, until T established it auove forty years ago, and 
it has been more than once pirated. 

1*. 175. Musikanchi is 'Piirkish Muzikaji, like d'opji, etc. 

'‘Samavar” is used not only by Persians, but by 'Turks and ''Tartars, 
because tea is used and the Samavar adot^ted. 

Ik 86. In Don (Quixote, there is a well-known passage as to the hierarchy 
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of lamb, mutton, kid, {^oal, etc., in which beef comes last, as over the South 
of Euroj)e, and I believe in South America. Beef is there only used in 
the special form of chbrcpii. 

Hyde Clarke. 

INITIATION AMONCi THE HRUSICS AND FREE-MASONR Y. 

r have a slight knowledge of the Khojahs, from the time of Hassan 
wSabbah, when he and Nizam-ul-Mulk and Oiuar Ivliayyam were students 
at Naishapur, down to the present Head of the sect. 

^rhe subject of Initiations has a great attraction to me, — and is one I 
believe that will be found of great importan<-e in relation to many branches 
of Archaeological inq\iiry as well as in relation to our modern rmisonic 
system. — 'rhis has long been my idea, and I have wrought out one or two 
lines of ancient ideas on the matter, but much remains yet to be done. 
Our modern Masons, I find, have not realized the im])ortance of this sub- 
ject,- -and my Iricnd Air. (lould, although he is about our highest authority 
on the modern History of Alasonr^^ takes little or no interest in it. 

It is generally assumed that the rites of masonry are ancient, and are of 
Eastern origin, ])ut how they came West, or how the masons accpiired tliern, 
no f>ne at present can tell. There are all sorts of theories, — and among 
them is one that tlicy were brought to liiirope by the Crusaders. This is 
of course a possible theory, — for some things were brought to the West by 
these people. Still we have no certainty of this so far as masonry is cem- 
cerned. The Druses arc said to have had initiation rites, -and if so, such 
rites were perhaps common among Esoteric Mtihammedans. I’he 
Dervishes are said to have masonic rites. Now any light on such rites, — 
if they existed,- would be valuable in relation to tlic general subject of 
initiatory rites, and also in relation to masonic riles. 'These remarks will 
show you what is wanted, and if you find anything of this kind in the AIS. 
of the “ Kehim-i-])ir which you have rec eived, or in “ ICsoteric Miiham- 
medanism ” I should like to hear about it. 

A paper of mine was lately read before the Royal Institute of British 
yVrchitects, on the Classical hijluence in the Architecture of the ftidus 
Re<^io7i and Afghanistan, — I have given up the Creek origin, and think that 
some of the irilluence at least is Roman, and that some of the forms came 
through Palmyra. My paper is confined wholly to Architectural forms, 
not touching on the coins or sculpture. 

William Simpson. 

THE RUSSO AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

If your readers want to know how near the Ruskis are to Herat, the line 
of the Kushk is the nearest, and the one that would be followed as it is on 
the direct line from Merve, — and you will see that the frontier there is 
only about 6o miles from Herat. 

The line from Zulfaqar is not a direct one, either by the river* or the 
Ikiropamisus. — There is a very rocky gorge on the Heri Rud, south of 
Zulfaqar, called the '‘Tengri Daria,” which stops all passage along the 
line of the river, — that would lead to a road being found on the east of 
it, — which I suppose is possible. 
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as you nn(ioul)t<.*<lly know, was the Swiird of All, — -who is 
supj)Osc<i to luivc ( lit the grand |)ass with it. It is a line wiUl gorge. 
1 have sketches of it Irvun tlic west side of tlie Heri Riid. 

William Simi’som. 

NA d'lOXAh Dhd'ICXCK A XAI IOXAL DAXCd'.R. 
rR()l\)sAI. OF A WAR TRIIM\ IRATR. 

In iny letter on tlie /■> <///<>/- AV.ln/ 1 /// wineli was tor) late for 

inseriion in your January Jiiiinber, 1 pointed out : 

1. 'rh:it it was due io an announcement niad«.‘ by tlial mysterious entity 
the 'runes ()t a grand discovery of what had not hetai a secret : naihely, 
the ratio at which the naval ])reparations of lOngland (*n the one liand. and 
of hrance and Russia on the other were proceeding. 

2. 'J'liai tlu* naval strength re([uired by I'aigland dejiended not on tlie 
aniount of her j)ro])erty at sea !)iit on the strength likely to l)e engaged in 
attacking it. 

J'hat it is a want of sense Kj ( cnsider the seciiiity of this country as a 
fjinstion c>\ Jo naval or military, tviifiout ( onsidering the slate of our 
relations with oilier lairopean I'owers, who at present are not in a k*agiur 
against Cheat Ihiiain. 

4. I hat Russia is the enemy of all the other Powers ; that lier present 
mode of injuring them is to incite them to increase their militaiy forces to 
sticli an cvtenl as to min their Narious national resources, that the I''ranco- 
Russian Scare in luigland is a |>art of this scheme, and that to exc'ili* it was 
at least one <.)f Russia’s oljjects (not h'raiice’s) in the h’rencli fetes to the 
Russian fleet. 

If this view be ar copied, the only way to obtain a real jieru'c in hairope 
is to disabuse the States tliat are ignorantly ]>ursiiing Russian objects, of 
tlie dtdnsion lliat these objects are patriotic. It would be a task more than 
Tlerculean to convinc'e (Vennany that in annexing Alsac e and l.orraine she 
was carrying out a scheme or Russia’s to injure her. I Jut that such is the 
inilli is Ixu'ne out by the results. h'or 54 years (lennariy was not 
invaded by h'rance, nor in very great fear of such invasion. Now this 
danger is the thouglU of every day. Hut would l^’rancc have invaded 
(iennany had Hismar'-.k accejjted Kmile Ollivier’s jiroposal fora mutual dis- 
armament ? Hut till Central Europe disarms she can exj>cc:t no peace. 'Phe 
expense of her armies is eating her up. 

'Fhe disagreement between England and Prance is ])erha])s a still more 
hopeless affair, because they have been for half a century rivals in the 
attempt to detach Egyjjt from Islam. Hut here the example of (lerinany 
ought to I)e a warning to us. Our possession of ICgyjit is advocated as a 
mean.s of securing our rule in India. Oii the contrary, it is a danger and 
may destroy the loyalty to our rule of the Moslems in that region. Hesidcs 
it has opened to Russia a Treaty right 10 send her ships through the Suez 
Canal to attack us.. 

The anonymous authors of the I^'ranco- Russian Scare apjicar to he satis- 
fied that they have secured an increase to the Naval Expenditure ; a certain 
and regular amount of which was their palladium of security. But it is 
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only for this session that tlic expenditure is considered as certain and a new 
pallafliuin luis been ])ro[)osed in the amalgamation of the office of Secretary 
of State for War with that of First Secretary of tlie Admiralty. 'The author 
of this ingenious, but insidious, scheme has the courage to ])ut his name to 
it, and an ex ParJiamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office offers to the 
heads of both parties a scheme for the salvation of our imperilled nation. 
The following appeared in the 'rimes of i March : 

N.m ionai. I )Fa‘KN«‘i:. 

The following letter was delivered on the I2lh of February to Mr. (Gladstone, to Ford 
Salisl>iiry an<l Mr. lialfuur, .'in<i to ihe Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, lis 
iuceplion, as the opening senlonees show, dates from a peiiofi heffirt; Cliri.-.tmas, and an 
earlier ilrafl of it, somewhat Innger and fuller, was rommunicated between Chiislmas 
and Ihe meeting of I’arliamenl id some i>f those addresseil : - 

Siu,' ~(i) 'The late di'batc in ihe T louse of Commons on ihc suhjert of llu' Navy was 
on»-* of many symptoms of a wiile.'>pread imcasiiiess with regar«l to tlie defences i/f tlie 
I'mpire. Theie is a doubt ef ihe sulliciency of the naval establishments .ind of llie 
efllcienry in some respects of the systems iiruler which the Navy and llic Army are 
administered. The failure of confidence has been of gradual growth. Tho.se wlio ihink 
it justilied do' not allrihute the iespon>ibiIity hir it to any one Administral i«»M or to either 
j)aity in the State. \’et it seians difliiult to iliscuss these doubts in Parliament witlumt, 
at least, the appearance <if censure upon the Covernment <.»f the day, a re.sult whirli is 
unfortunate, for llie subject slumld unite rather than divide parties, and upon its para- 
mount importance ihcie is no dittVrence of opinion. 

(2) For this reason a service may i)erhai>s be rendered by the communication to tlie 
Prime Minister and to the leaders of ‘tlie Opposition of suggestions wliicli Ci)mnn.*nd 
ihemselves to men of different parties who have fr<»m tlifferimt ])()ints of view for many 
years given attention to (|ue.stioii‘H relating to national defence. 

(3) No arrangements which aimed at or resulted in’ a subvtasion of the principles 
which exj>ericnce has shown to be es.*,ential to the working of (uinstitutional govaatiment 
could be seriou.sly considered. Put im .system of dch-n-ce, however eons! it utioivil, c.Jn 
avail unle.ss it be shaped with a view to war. It is to the coneilialion of these two 
necessities- that of conijiatibilily wath the Constitution ami that of adaptation to ihe 
purpose of W'ar that our attention has been tlirected. 

(4) If the preservation of j)eaee <lcj)endctl upon the good wall of the Prilisb ( lovein- 
menl there wouhl i)erhnps l)e link: need for a navy or an aimy. The e.xistenee of ilic^e 
.SOI vices ini])lics that tins is not the rase, and that safety in lime of w'ar depenrU upon 
runuhought ami preparation in advanee. Such firep.aration involves a view of tlie nature 
of a possible w'ar and an estimate of the intensity iT the ellorl it would impose, this view 
and this estimate furnishing the stan<lard for the quantity and quality of the means to he 
kept available. 

(5) 'Pile design without which even a defensive war cannot be carried on, and in the 
absence of which ])rei)aratioiis made during iicace mii.sl fail to serve their purpose, is 
pn»])erly the secret of the Government, Vet, where the Government is responsible to a 
Parliament, it is indispen.sable either that so much of the design should be communicated 
to I'arliament as will enable it to judge of the necessity and of the sufficiency of the 
prcfiarations for which .supplies mu'.t bo vote<I, or that Parliament should know who are 
the professional adviseis ujion wliose judgment the Government relics. Neither of these 
c<jnditioiis sccriis to us at pre.sent to he fiiltilletl, and, as a con.se<[ucnce of the omi.ssion, 
there has ari.sen in the public mind that distrust to which w’e have alluded. 

(0) The leading decision in the ailniinislration ot ilie national delciicc, governing the 
whole course and character of any future war, is that W'hich settles the total amount of 
expenditure upron j)rej)arati()n and aj.)])orlions it helw'eeii the naval and military services. 
P'or this decision the Cabinet is, and must ever be, responsible. Vet in the distribution 
of the business of the Cabinet into dcpiartments there ap))tars to be no office specially 
intrusted with the con.sideratioii of war as a whole, embracing the functions both of the 
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Navy ami of the Army. Of the sums usually ilevntol e.u*h year to wailiUe ])repara-tions 
th? laii;cr part is spent upon the Army and unly a le>Ni*r part upon the Navy, upon which 
tl)c maintenanre of the l'hn[nie and the seciiiity of Oreal llrliain must ever chielly 
dej)end. It is difficult to lielieve that thij% .ip}K»rtionnu’nl is the rc'-'iilt i)f deliberate 
examination of the ie(|uirem< nls of war. It would st em more ptoliable that the sei)arate 
existence t)f a dej>artment of the Navy ami a <h jurl meiit of (lu- i\rmy leacls in practice 
to the management of each for its own sake latlaa than as an ill'll ruineiil seiving a more 
Ljeneral purpo-e. 

(7) In (uder to secure tile sntvial consideration by the t'abinet of natit>nnl <Ietenee as 
distinct fiom, and superioi t«i, the atlminislialion eiiln r id ilio \a\y or of tlie Army we 
would su^ecsl the ap[ioinlmcnt ot tme and llic same Minisit.r lo the two offices t>f 
SecieJai v id State for War and l-'iist Jaiid of (lie Adni'iahy, or liie amalL\imation, with 
the ciJii'-t.-nt ot I'ailiamenl, of these two offices. 

(S) W’e Would kirlhcr su^i^est that llu? t'abinel slioidtl st-leet fn' each set vice an offe'er 
wliose professional judjoniMit rsrmmands its eonfidenee, to he at once lilt* rest»iinsible 
ad\!ser ol llie Cabinet upon all ipiestions ro'^ardiiiL' the routhicl of war so far as his own 
Si ivice is concerne<l and the prini.ipal executive otl'acr t>f tliat seivicc 

(o) We undeistand by a res] •• uisiblc advii-er one wlio staii'K nr tails by the advictr 
which he ‘;i\e.’. lie would, of eoume, have al Ids di-posal, in the formation of his \iews, 
the bi '1 as.o lance which iho jantes.^ional staff of the Navy or id tile Army could sujipiy. 
hut t hi- nj>inion w hich, nflcr mature consifleration. h(* Would sithinit lo ihe.I 'abinct and 
tnrmally record, wouhl be hi'. ow'U and would be oiven in lii‘- own name. It follows that 
a dilleieiiet* of ojiinion between ibe C'abinet and its naval or its miliiary adviser ujion any 
imjiorl.int in.ilter of naval or milifai y ] lolicy woidd lead to ilie rcsiinration of tin* latter. 
In our vii w tlie r-s'eiue of losjirmsibility for arlvire is flial the oDlcei pjvin^ it is identilieil 
wiiii it and remains in ila j'ost only so hm^ as bis jmh^meiil upon llu* piolessional matters 
with la feicnce to which he is emisulted is aLce]'tabIe lo the < abinet U'iiicli he serses. In 
Older to facilitate hi-; independenct‘ in this respect juovision should be made in case of 
his lesiiLMiiition iur his eniploymenl iu another ])ost or for his honourable retinanent. 

(10) If these suj^ot si ions were ado])fi<l the pas'a^e in case of need fmm pi'ace to war 
would lake jilacc without personal or administrative cltanec. d'he adaptation ol the 
wliole service, whdlier naval or mditniy, to the nccesdlie-. of war, as understood by a 
c.ompcieni ofheer sludyinij them with full resjionsibilil y, wduM be assured. The House 
of l/ouimons ami the public would have in llu* person of the naval and of the military 
adviser a iniarantec of the sulficiem y and ol the elheieney of the Na\y and (T the .\imy. 

'I jie authority of the Cabinet and the i.outr'ol ol the I louse- i f (.'oinmous wivaM be 
uninipaned. 

W'e are, Sit, ymir (jbcdieiil serxauts, 

( HAKI.KS \V. iJji.Kr.. 

C. C'm-SNKY. 

JI. O. I' OKS I I-.R. 

M l > W II K I S.M >N. 

'I’hc* rt;< option given lo this letter does not si'ein to hnvo been fa voiinible. 
On the 6ib (jf .\rarcli an exrtdlenl letter from Oeiierul Sir Joint Ad\e dis- 
posed of the wido.sprcad iiricasine.ss ” asserted to exist, and sb(;wed “that 
the nation bus no cause for alarm, and 1 believe that, speaking generally, 
no widcspreatl un(*asinc.ss exists (jr need exist." Admiral b'leld bus sin< e 
exposed the inerricieney of the scheme, wliic b he treated as a Jide one, 
th(jugh unnecessary as well as futile. 

It is admitted that the scheme of anialganiating the two offices is not 
new ; and lhal. it has been condemned by J^ord ilartinglon’s C^ommission. 

The [promulgation of a bona Jide scheme for impmving tlic efficiency of our 
defences, though it he a had one, might not necessarily be a danger ; but a 
subject of such real importance is just the thing which, in a moment of 
terror, [people maybe jostled into accepting, if there be anything mysterious 
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about it, the very circujn stance that the scheme does not manifest any sign 
of efficiency inducing the frightened patriots to fancy that their own con- 
fessed ignorance of the subject is evic.lence of the mysterious advantage in 
the scheme. Were such a scheme to originate in treacherous intentions, it 
would be proposed again and again, whenever there was a chance of 
its being brought to bear. 

Paragraph 7, which proposes to make the same Minister Secretary of 
State for War and First Lord of the Admiralty docs solo secure the special 
consideration by the ('abinel, of national defence as distinct from, and 
‘‘superior to, the administration either of the Army or the Navy.'' If the 
thing wanted is the consideration, by the Cabi/?tt, of national defence, how 
this is to be secured by placing these two branches of administration under 
one liead we do not see. 

Paragraph 8 reverses this plan of single .administration by proposing that 
the Cabinet shall a]>point for eacli service a separate officer, to he the 
responsible adviser cm his own branch on all questions connected with the 
conduct of the same. 

It may he suspected that these two contradictory paragraphs did not 
stand in the original draft of the scheme as they do now. Reading between 
the lines, 1 understand the intention to be that those two “ resj)onsiblc 
advisers" are to give their advice, not to the Cabinet, but distilLd tlnoiigh 
the double-headed phoenix of War and Marine. 

A “responsible adviser" is explained (paragraph y) to be one wlio 
stands or falls by his advice. If his advice is not followed he is to Ijc 
discharged, and in order t<; insure his independence lie is to be pn^vided 
for either by a pension or by another post. 

The management of any war would thus be under a triunn ir.ite. If we 
are to suppose that the double-headed plujenix is to he the first triumvir he 
would hold a part which if he were at the beck of any foreign Power, would 
make it very diflicult to dislodge him. 

I admit that the combination of this trinity in unity, appointed to a 
very important \vork, may very easily crumble aw^ay, should no deep design 
animate any of the tlirce. But triumvirates are ai)l to split into fragments, 
in which the man who has the deepest designs gets the mastery of the others 
and Julius or Octavius supersedes his “ re.sponsible advisers" and trans- 
forms the whole char.icter of the Slate. The one chance I cannot sec in 
these arrangements is that of any security for the State. With ordinary 
men to fulfil these extraordinary functions we may have a muddle like tliat 
at the commencement of the Crimean War, but out of this chaos the 
designing man may again arise and surrender to the enemy all the resources 
of the State. 

The slate of things while Lord 'Palmerston was at the Foreign Office was 
one which Sir Charles Dilke's plan is well calculated to reproduce. In 
the (Cabinet while the papers of other Ministers were freely submitted to 
mutual inspection those of the Foreign Secretary were intact.' 'This, I take 
it, is to be the position of the double-headed phoenix, whose omniscience 
is to be our salvation and whose secrecy will make him master of every- 
thing, because he alone is the “one who knows.” He alone will be 
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trusted to barter lie for lie ” with some foreign (dianeellor, and to garble 
the despatches of iiritish diplomatists. 

fher since the death of Lord Palmerston the miscltievotis vitality which 
animated the f'oreign Office has abated, but tlie schemes in which he 
engaged, to the injury of tlie llritish faiqiire, have not all been given up. 
His scheme for tlie se[;>arati(m of Txgy])t frcun 'furkey has ripened into one 
for its arcjuisition by this country and the hatred which he inspired in 
1^'rance for ‘‘perfidious .Mhion may jHirsiie us till we reap its natural 
conse(]uences. Ilis annexation of Pegu in 1S51 52 has been ftdlowetl liy 
that of Upper Htirma, in spile of all ih-: efforts of some Ivnglish statesmen 
to prevent it. 

No attem]n has been made to abrogate tlie Declaration of ikiris. At 
tlie very time of a I'Yanco- Russian st are, there is an entire at (piiesceiu:e in 
a princijdt! which in the suj»j)osed war with Russia ami I'ram'e, would forbid 
us to ('apture any of the jirojierty of our enemies, who wouUl carry it under 
a neutral llag, while our enemies would be able to capture ours because 
du re would not be neutral shi[)S enough to carry it. 

A great increase in uiir expenses in India is caused by our having no 
lunger that [)ower of controlling Russia which, by tlu' right of search, t'orn- 
pelled her tt) give u\) her assault against us in 1800 without any attempt at 
a ('ontest. 

And if this increased e\])endiuirc in India si'ioiild e\<‘iLe a very natural 
insurrection, if this and other occurrences in the I'kist should excite the 
two Powers whom we liave prc^i laimed as our united enemies to send 
troops to assail us thtae, we are forliidden tc> ;illy ourselves with 'Turkey 
to < tlie Sue/ (kiiial against them. //c have coerced 'Turkey into 

giNin ; to e very .luiro]je‘an Power a 'Prealy Right to send her sliit^s of war 
intc) tlie Suez ('anal even if at war with tlie Sultan. 

This insane convention l ame out c)f the Ihilish invasion of l\gypt and 
llu: Statesman who was at the f oreign Oifice at that time and who is the 
most “ res[K>nsil)le adviser" nf)\v living of the Humbardmeiit of Alexandria 
('(imcs forward with his project for jdacing the safety of the nation in the 
liands of an unconslitiitiona,! tiiiinivirale. 

Paragrajih g of liis scheme contains in the ff»llowing words a severe 
condemnation ol it. 

‘‘ Xo a.rrangemcnt whii'h aimed at or resulted in a subversion of the 
])rineiples which experience has shown to be essential Uj the working ol 
consdtntionnl government could be seriously considered.'" 

1). (Joi.LKi. 

ORLKX'TAI. NEW N KAR'S WISHKS. 

Mrs. C. M. .Salwey, in sending us a ja.pane.se New Year’s (Jard witli the 
words “ ]\[anzai, Mnnzai ” and. a liah-opened fan with a floral device 
de]>icted on it, writes as follows on the Sanscrit New YcaPs Stanza in 
our last issue • 

“ It is dehghtfahto find this good custom of wishing each other well at 
the commencement of successive years is being established in so many 
countries, and 1 am taking the opjiortiinity of re<:i[>rocaling heartily in the 
manner of the Eastern nation, whose customs I have studied. 
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A fan will) the Japanese is the Emblem of Life, and is presented as a 
New Year, birthday, and coming of age day, offering, as well as on other 
marked events in the life of the people. The rivet end is regarded as llic 
starting j^oint, the sticks or limbs the Road of Life widening out towards a 
rrosi^croiis Future. 

d’he exijression Manzai is adopted by strolling minstrels, who 

come round to the homes, on New Year's day, carrying fans and wishing 
every one, “ A thousand years of life to you.'’ “ A thousand times long 
life to you.” 

'riie touching and poetic thoughts of the i)eople of the East, arc 
particularly noticeable in Indian literature. “Cod being i>lenscd to shower 
down the buds of the Kalpadrunna 'IVee on men ” is indeed a beautiful 
idea. C^ould I have the greatest wish of my heart fullllled it would l)c to 
find one tenet in all different religions, that would bind J-lis many families 
in a Universal brotherhood, d’hoiigh so many centuries have passed 
away, the races of mankind are only just beginning to understand eac h 
other. 'There is much work in store for those who like yourself are gilled 
with the inter[)retation of tongues. 

CdiARUui rK M, S.\iavj:v. 

A DANCER TO ISLAM. 

The note of warning ult(?red by the late Lord Mayor of London at a 
religious meeting against the inroad of Muhammadanism in I'.ngland has 
been followed by the Ardibisho]) of Canterbury, liitherto so a]>preciative 
of Islam, repeating the erroneous view that women in that religion are not 
sup])OScd to have souls, h’ortunately, the Archbishop, shortly afterwards, 
warned the Students of a AVorking Men's College against the danger of “ a 
little learning and so we must hope that this eminent Cliristian 1 )ivine and 
Scholar when he has drunk deeper of Muhammadan theology tlian lie has 
done hitherto, wall discover and acknowdedge his mistake. At the same 
time, there can be no doubt tliat the aggressiveness of the w’ould-be Anglo- 
Muhammadan jiropaganda in this country and its connexion with English- 
men mainly belonging to the less educated classes is j)rov(iking a resistance 
to a sister-faith of Christianity wliich may prevent a dispassionate study of 
its tenets. 'I'o the Muhammadan States the invasion of English neophytes, 
eager for place and povver, bodes no good. In Turkey it is not allowed to 
convert Muhammadans to Christianity, though every creed in that country 
enjoys an almost complete autonomy. Similarly, Muhammadans, whilst 
practising the tenets of their faith and securing every respect for its ob- 
servance, should abstain from ])roselytism in this country as a matter of 
good feeling and ot expediency. 

VRKUUM SAlUJiNTJ. 

DEFENCE CE MUHAMMADANISM. 

We republish a letter in “Defence of Muhammadanism” which ap- 
peared in the “(ilobe ” of the ifilh February in answer to an attack on 
that faith made in a Lecture at the Society of Arts, omitting, how^ever, the 
names of the Lecturer and of the writer of the letter: 

Sir, — I have been much grieved to find in an interesting lecture on “ Morocco and its 
Races,” which is pulilishiMl in a recent number of the “ the Society of Arts,” a 
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most olk*nsivc aiul un)UslilKil>K? attiifk on tiu* Mahomoilan rt'li^ion, which is lhat of st> 
many of oiir fcllow-Mil >jcct'.. 'Fliis is h«iw the lecturer sjieaks »>(’ the Kt»r;in, winch they 
rt vere, aiul which, fioiii a liter.iry ^lamlpoint, unii\a!levl in i lasvi< al Arnl>ic, ami, as a 
mere ijucsli«tn of slyle, is in il'-i'li a miracle o\ comjuisiiii Jii. io«(\iii ini^ no other j^root of 
it-* iiis|iiiati« ti\ ’ in Malioineilan oi»inion. “A honk wiiu'h now soais into incoherent 
rhjp>o<ly, now descends to vioiil nonsenses in wliieh chiiiiish t.ihli- and ]cisvaoi*s siij^L^i'sled 
In llie Jewish vScriptina.'s are Mended to^nther \\ ith a e<inru.i'd jumhh* of s«nne exci'llent 
nunal inasisns, prece[)l, and declaniat ion, whii'h has m idiei i'onncclion nor narralivi*." 

No douhl tlial to jiersoiis unacijiiaintod with the lanioiae,*' and hisinry of tlu* Koran, 
tlu-ie ni,iy app<‘;vr lo he snuie incoheicnee in the l-'iiididi ti aiislal ioii ol ^.ev^^lal of (he 
chapters, hid wlien tlu* cin innstances under which, and tlie p^•r•^^lns i(t wliom, lliey wert‘ 
delivered are l)orne in iniml (w'liicli shoiihl he llie .sjiecial ;a-.k of fuliirc annotated tiaiisla 
lions), wlial is ohscvire almost invariahly hei'oim's a mastt rpiei-c ul appropiiate exli'orla- 
tion or adnioiiil ion. No utiier hook with wliich 1 .nn aj\|nainted s«> h.\p|)dy i-ond>ines 
tile pii ty of the [isalinisi. tlu- fervour «il‘ l!ie [u-ojdiel, the imjiartialily of ilie K'lpslator, llu 
eloijuenei: ol the oral'»r and |•*•el with llie kind<‘st heail and the slnewalesl knowledge ol 
iIr- w’orld of its antiuu. 'To i!u s«. tpialitles, and not ic^ t!ie “ Ii('('nse to aniin.il ) i.is-aons, ’ 
wliieli I -.lam is alleiual hy the li ( :inei to permil, does (he saere d volinne in (pae-lion owe 
ill*.- inlhience whi< h it must exeicfse w lieriAa r it is pioperly audied. Spain itself, wdiere 
what llieie is left ol cijltiire is m.tinly Moorish, is .doju- a jefiitaliou o( llie as '-itl.)!! 
of the lectnur tlial “WIkh vci Malunnc'danisin has )>assi‘tl, it has I«.-l‘t ruin heliind 
it, ' riie pttaey ol the Kt els and the I.tnaiii ism <•! llie Moroeeans ol the plains low auU 
( hristian.s .Utd lews, weic the innnediaLe results ot ih<- e\[Md-.ii>n .*1' ih<-.ni uju) seieme- 
lo\ini', Mi>ors Irom Sj^ain, and tlu' hetli/r tr».Mlnieid lh.it llu* Jt*ws rei idve in the Alkt.s and 
tlu' Keef is due to fan opean iiUei iei eiie<* not luivliii; yet ]»eneli ati;d into tiu’se Malioinedan 
nioiinlain recesses. The lectutei s«. enis to n*pioaeh .Maliomi danism loi i xallin;.', i*haril\ , 
Us, iLecoidiiiL; to him, ‘*il is the most easily e,ser..ised oi all viifiies,’* ^ et lu* loriu*ts th.it 
the f.’hii tlan relispon sjmilaily places i.liarity ahov*- all other demonstrations ol jiii ty, and 
that, in no -ense, is Mo-lein eharily le^s ('oinj »i elu-usive than our own eoiu*ej>lion of Ih.il 
ora.f e, which, ala-. I .’n afile man, like the leeturti, h.is not .* hown towards tiu* prolessois 
o( a si.aer*. rei d tlial, with all its < un (ealiin s, is ni.iiuK a lorm of ( >rii’iilal ( ’In isl ia nil \ , 

minu- the le.ichin*.; ol Si. I’.nil .ind of ) udai'in phis the di -ire to proselytise. 

The word “ Sayad is not an ef]ui\.dent, as is as^eited, Ui “ Iioly man,' lad merel) 
denotes a di.scei.<lant of the I’rophel, whili! '‘Shareef ' indicates, in a special jirincely oi 
ofiicial seii.se, the liiioa! descent from ^lahoite*d ihrouidi his ilautddei I'aliina, who \v;is 
mani- d to Ali. It is llu* title id' “ Mulfy ” or Mukii” (really “ Maul.ii”), whirli i^ so 
sii^nitic.iid of the Sliareels of Moiocco, ami, indlke llie oillualox (iiaml “ .Shareef ol 
Mi*cc:a, hrii)L;s them into historical relation with the Mulai- in tlie 1 1 imlukush and tlu- 
Lelianon, lo whicJi I have drawn alleidion in the “ Asi.ilii: (^Mi.nleily Review'. ' A.s liU' 

Sayarl In'ini^ eitlier “ ( retjns " la' “Mn most eases nun oi di-solidi*, or e\en luosi 
liifam(.)us ehaiacli-r, ’ I deny that the) are worse than any non-eriminal riass, as such, 
eillicr in Min'oceo or el-.ewlu le. No douhl there an* I>ad nu n amoHi;' tliem, as there are 
c\en anionj^ tlie Rritisli cleiey, Imt a ‘SSa)a<.l ’’ is not lu-ix-^s.ti ily a luie-.t, though, in his 
case*, •* nohlesSL? ohliLVC, ’ or siiould elu so, n.s will) otliers eif illusliiuus desce-nt. It is such 

views as those eNpre.ssed hy the lee-tiirer that ck) Kuro]>eaiis an infinity of harm in 

Malionu-elan ceundrie.s, aiul ri’tar«l the adaptation of '-.lu'h fe.iture> in our civilisation as 
may, pciha^i.^, he suited t<i them. All hattle is ehie to )nisiin<li;rstan(lino, and it seems lo 
me that it is rather the fnm tioii of the Sficiety of Ails lo remow: mi uinderslandinj;.s than 
to encourage their perpetuation hy such remarks as Iiave found a place in its journal. 

(RW. ].. 

His Kxccllency, the Tersian NliiiisLcr, has addressed the following letter 
to the writer in the “ wliich shows that a I )cfcncc of Islam by a 

Christian is* apjirt^ciatcd by thoughtful Muhammadans as it is certainly 
more lilccdy to promote good feeling between Christians and Muhammadans 
than the most successful propaganda on either side : 

‘‘ I have read your very interesting article, hoa<led ‘ A Defence of Malioin'-tlani.sm,' in 
the O'/c^/v ot February i6ih, and I uin prompted hy the sense of gralifude as a Musulman 
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t«) acknowli;«lj;(^ the fervour nf ycnir symputhy with our relij^ion cvnJ to attest to the tone 
of vcncratif >11 niul respect with whit:li you write of our Sacred Book, 

“ Such detence deserve.-^ the platitude td every Musuhnan, and I am hapjiy to take this 
fippoitunity «)f exi)ressinir inliie.” 

CASTE AND i’HE l.AST INDIAN Cl-.NSUS REPORT. 

A dispassionate and ohjeetive enquiry into the history and |)hilo.sophy of 
(?astc, would aid in solving not only much that is enigmatical in the past, 
but also many of the i)roblems of modern life. My own studies, chiefly 
from a native stand]»()inl, have convinced me that the jircservalitm of (histe 
is that of our J'anjiire in India and of, w'hat is far more important, tlial of 
the anc'ient < ivili/ ition and tinparalhded culture of India, inclusive of its 
Arts and Industries, which is perfectly compatible with every legitimate 
demand of modern recjuireinents or as|)irations. The ideal of ( !aste is the 
])erfec:tion in one’s own calling, whatever that may be : a far nobler 
ambition tlinn our own of trying to do in a sui)t)osed superior Cdass of 
Society what one ought to have done in ones own. The recognition of 
the principle of heredity in abilities and defec'ts, so tardily rec ogni/cd by 
our own I’hysiologists, has maintained Indian Socitrty, Indian wisdom, 
Jndian [)ravery ami Indian art^ and ran alone preserve Indian loyalty and 
ensure Indian progress on the lines of its own genius. It is only imitation 
of foreign models that can kill what thousands of yeais and the various 
vicissitudes of coiujuesl have sj)ared. If there is anything to be regretted 
about Mr. IJaines’s (Anisils it is tlial bis enumerators cannot also be jihiloso 
jihers and that the demands of liurryand reports, in India as here, iVustrale 
those important emjuiries whic h, above all, demand leisure. I remember ho v 
from a slavish translation of the ICnglish words “Can yon read and write ” ? 
a nuinlier of Classes were returned as illiterates, that write and decipher 

rlu'irown Maliajani, vSanafi, I -unde and other c'haracters, with thrir admirable 
system of arithmetic, but who could not read a literary <:hara<dcr, even of 
the modest pretensions of f Findi. h’rom that slandj>oint also, many learned 
Chirus can read but not write. What wonder when even some of our most 
learned Orientalists in luirope caji neither s])eak nor write an Oriental 
language, though they may be able to speak or write alwaf it in good 
English 1 Again, to ask a native lady in some of our Punjab I^’rontier 
Districts whether she can write or read (which there would be 
identified witli lA*rsian) is laniamount to asking an English Lady wlicther 
she reads l^rench novels or writes lovedelters. In either case, there 
might be a decided ne.?gative and the Indian Report would class her as 
illiterate. 1 am one of the few Eurojicans who have been allowed to read 
the Koran in a Mostpie School. It was frequented by as many Muham- 
madan girls as by boys of that denomination, but few of the former would ever 
own the soft impeachment of being bluc-stockings. As a rule, the husband 
teaches the wife, the brother the sister, but female modesty in the East 
holds with Pericles, that she is the noblest woman about whom the least 
is known ,in public, whether for blame or praise. Indian reformers make 
the best of both worlds and please the British Government and public 
by advocating female education and late marriage — for the daughters of 
others^ but getting their own married at 8 and lo years of age. Caste in 
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India is an ethnical and professional, not a religious institution, except in 
so far as every secular action is invested with a religious, sanction. Among 
the gods carved into llie walls of the Council CJhamber at Madura figures 
the bust of the Jesuit De Nol)ilis, who was ‘‘a white JJrahmin ” and thus 
obtained res])e(a for his creed. 'The Jews at Cochin had the privilege 
reserved It) the llrahiiiins and to tlie Aristocracy respectively of riding on 
elephants and having [lorches in front of their houses, because they were 
looked iii)on as a ( 'asle marrying only among tliemseh cs and avoiding 
certain kinds of food, 'f'he Nesltnians also still enjoy a certain res|)ect and 
so do the Lulheran Caste (!htislians. I remember asking the stalwart 
Stutiomnaster at Madura wliat ( ’asLe he belongeti to. “ I am a ( 'hristian," 
said lie, and noticing my astonislimeiit at his being unlike otlier native 
Christians, i.‘X|)laiiied tlial it was bet'ause, in the case of I .utheraii C'asle 
( 'liristians, their lieaihon bretliren, considering them as C'aste - men, 
‘Cooked after tludr sons and daughters," whereas non ( 'aste Christians had 
no su< ii controlling public <.»pinion, but were leally uiiteastes given over, in 
many instances, to “ .Massa's leligion/* -drink. 

then is the main lever for good in Tiidia. W^cre I'.nglishinen to 
be partiiailar, say, as i Caste of Vavana Kshatryas, or ‘‘foreign warriors, ' 
their intliience foj- good would be increased a }iundredh)ld. 

I do not e.\pet:t jieople to agree with me after so short and inadeipiate a 
treat merit of one <»f the \vi<lesL subjects, but those who wish to kiiow more 
about it can refer to a [uexious Lecture of mine at the Society of Arts and 
to my work on ‘‘ IndigcrK.nis Oiienlal luliu'ation.’' 

C. \\'. Lcrj'Niik. 

riiL irrvMOLoc.v of dulicfl sin(;ii. 

ri\e learned Mr. j. Leames has <lone us the honour of addressing to us 
t\ie following c\uestion •. 

“Sir! .end Crifhu writes Vulccp : you write nJnilip : the foimcr says 
that Ills spelling is not scieiUilic. What is the real name? 1 have always 
wniit n it ‘‘ Dalli])” and iicld that there is no h in it. It is d not d/t, .As 
a young.ster in the I’anjab in 1 859-0 j I used to he told the W'ord was 
dij/ ‘army’ and /// ‘ lauij^.’ 1 never met with lip as a separate vvord, but 
rny teacher lllidi Mihr .Singh used to say it was a t(>rm of t///>, which is 
possible.'^ 

We addressed the Secreiary of the Klialsa on this puz/le, who has 
replied from Laliore as follows : 

I liiivc Iriefl to fiiif.l out the ruut ami meaning uf tlu: word “ l)alip.” 

There was a Kaja, the greal-griurlfather (d Kama ( handra, whose name was Dalip. 

Tlie o[)ini(>n of the learne<l here is that il is a rurhl (rootless) word wliich cannot be 
traced. Some take it to lie the word Dari from which Tarai (the tract of land below Nepal) 
is named, and which was changed into Dali aivl tlience Dalip — tliat is King of the Dari 
or Tarai Country. Hut this is conjecture only. 

Dehli was fouiidetl lung after Raja Drdipand therefore the (’ily might have been named 
after Dalip and not Dalip from Dehli. 

The Sikh rdigard.ed it in :i different light. 

The Sandawalian CHiefs, who were against .Sher .Singh, brought certain books Foin 
Thanesar and showed them to the soldiers at Lahore, to prove that tlie Ckowii was 10 
descend to Dalip. Some men who believed iliis were imprisoned in the fort of (iovind 
Garh. ft happened that Maharaja .Sher .Singh once went to see thc^fort, and there said 
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in joke that the prophecy about Dulip Sinj^h was well fuHilled, since those who believed 
in him w'crc pul in cliains. 

No, said the prisoners, we did not mean by “ Dalip’* any other “ Singh " (or “ lion/’ 
the I'anjabi patronymic of all Sikhs) than you, for “Dalip'’ means Lion and as ycuir 
name is Slier (the IVrsian f<jr ‘‘ Uoii ”) Singh, our proj>het:y is fnlfdlcd. 

'rhe Maharaja was jdeased and released them all. I!ut it was the h'ord “ Dulip ” that 
caused revolution after revolution in i.a)iore and that also put into the head of l)ulip 
Singh himself that he was foretold to rule again. 

Some believe that the name was originally “ Dip ” and was purposely changed by the 
Sandawalians into “ Dalip.” 

In Mr. Keene’s recently issued “Oriental ijiograjdiical I lirtionary ” the 
word is spell Dilip and that rendering lias much force, i.ady IvOgin in 
her admirable account of “Sir John Login and Diilii) Singh/’ published 
by Messrs. W. JI. Allen and Co., ado])ts the usual S[)elling, but makes no 
attempt at exjilaining its etymology. Nor does C'olonel Mallcson do so. 
d’hc vSanscrit Dictionary suggests ‘‘ Dalipa” or the name of the Deity that 
protects “ Deli or “ Dcllii ” “ Dali pa.” W'e trust that tlic pu/./le may 

lie solved in our next issue by a learned Ihinjabi, the PantliL 1 lemraj Sliastri. 

In c:onncxion with Dr. L. A. Waddell’s article in our January issue on 
“ 'I'he Sects of Lamaism/’ in which the learned author endeavours to show 
to what slight extent buddhism emters into Lamaism, including the (iclugpa 
school, and how little of Buddhism there is to l)c found in d'hibet 
generally, we have received a communication from the well known scholar, 
babu Sarat C/Iuindia Das, in which the latter expresses his disagneinenL 
with many of I )r. WaddeH’s statements and conclusions and also announces 
Ids prei)aration, for our images, of an essay on this subject with special 
reference to the (Iclugpus. 

Vivisection in huiia, \ i)rotest signed by the .Lord Chief justice of 
Idigland and others has been forwarded to the Adcrcroy of India, and the 
members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, with reference to the 
Indian bill now under consideration which is on the model of the JOnglisli 
Act of 187b for the regulation of vivisection ex[)erimcnts. In tin’s docu- 
ment the attempt to control and restrain vivisection in this country is 
declared to have been a signal failure, so lar as justice and mercy to dumb 
animals arc concerned, and seeing that vivisection is now illegal in India 
the signatories trust that members of Council may see fit to retain the 
present law which is an el'ficient tireventivc of cruelty and that a door may 
not l)e oi'/ened to the repetition of the cruellies perpetrated in the laboratories 
of lcuroi)e. If it should be deemed advisable to legislate on the subject 
they sugge.st (a) that the higlicr animals, such as horses, asses, mules, dogs 
and cats Iby which, special rcrtificates are granted in England, and also 
monkeys, should be wholly exempted from experimentation ; (I)) that it 
should be made es.sential to keep the animals under an aiKcstlictic through- 
out the investigation ; (c) that the use of curari should be entirely i)ro- 
hibited ; (d) that it should be [irovided that one inspector at any rate shall 
be selected on account of Ins recognised humanity, not his scientific 
knowledge. The executive committee of the Victoria vStreel Society for 
the Protection f)f .\nimals from Vivisection have also recently transmitted 
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to the Viceroy and the members of ilic Kxccutivc CoiiiK il a protest ajiainst 
the establishment of a Pasteur Institute in India. 'I'hey represent tliat 
similar institutes in Paris and elsewliere have so far failed to prevent deaths 
fr(UTi the bites of doijjs and other animals alleged to be ral^id that a well 
authenticated list of 25 b who have died in s])iie of the preventive treatment 
invented by M. Pasteur has been compiled ; and they state that, apart 
from and beyond this fact, the maintenaru'c of the system of M. Pasteur 
involves and depends u]^oa the cultivaticm and penetration of tlm malady 
of rabies in series after series of sentient animals, to their i^reat misery. 

We infer willi pleasuie from a letter ni eived from 11. 11. the Mihtar of 
(diitrfil, Ni/;ineul-Mulk, that C’aptain Vouni^hiisbaiul is enrnin*; oolden 
opinions forCircat IJrilain by his residence and demeanor in that country. 

Some years a^o the attem})l of the Russian ( 'ensoishi[> to revise the 
Koi.iiK dro\e the Miiliammadans about Ka/.in into open disalleclion. \\c 
have siiK'e re«'riv<al a copy ol the Kor;in, re<aailly ptinted at Ra/.;in, to 
wliicli little objer lion <'an be raisecl beyond its interior printing and the 
occasional omission of the place (Mei'ca or Medina) at which tin* various 
chapters of tlu‘ Sacred \ Olume wtae delivered. 'The use also ot the title 

Kel.lm-i siierif " “ 1 loly woid " instead of ‘‘ Kor.in or f unj.in” is open 

to mi^>a[)i)rehension. At the same lime, it has nut the serious oversi^^ht 
wl'.icli we find in Prof. Pahner’s otherwise ailmiralile translation ot the 
Koran, in ‘‘ the Sacrtal books of the iOasl Series, edited by Professor Ma.x 
Miiller, where the senteme of ‘‘if inlidels kill you” is actually omitted 
before the jxinnission of “kill them,” which makes a vast difference and 
looks like a wlirilcsale invitation to Muslims to destroy those of other 
rehi^ions without the greatest [irovocatiun, than which nothing can be 
further from the true doctrine oi Jihad. 

Dr. II. )ansen has i)ublished a treatise in (ieinian on Urdu Prosrxly 
as also a transliteration of the text of the Wasokht of Amanat which aie of 
great value to the students of that most epigrammatic of languages. 

'I'hc- researches of Mr. Purdon (Marke, (M.h'.. of the Sriulh Kcaisington 
Museum into the Siljxa Shastras, the ancient Holy books of various Indian 
Industries, are likely to create considerable interest. Mr. f'. h’awcetl, 
whose excavations at i^>cllary were much ai>preciated by the Oriental 
( Congress of 1891 , is, we understand, bringing out a work on the dialect of 
the silk- weavers (originally from (kizeral) at Madura, which, together with 
other furthcoming jniblications, will show what a mine of c ulture and 
tradition ennobles Imiian handicrafts, . each tjf which was based on a 
science, literature and mytbokigy of its own, and bas been, or is being, 
destroyed by the intervention o.f Kairopeans, whether as rivals in trade or as 
mistaken reformers. Thus has the substitution by the I'rench of designs for 
the traditional “ '^ra’lams ” or alphabetic directions of the Kashmir shawl- 
weaver killed his art and only two or three w'eavers are now lelt in the 
Happy Valley who on their w’ork can still pourtray the sinuosities of the 
river Jhelam. 
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\V. II. Ai.i.f.x and (>.)., London. 

1. Orietitiil I^io^raphical Diitiomir}\\^y |. W. IjIAT.e. (London; 

W. H. AlUjii and Co., 1^94; 8s.) Mr. 11 . CL Kecno, well known tor 

scvcDil good works on Indinn History, has done a real service to oriental 
students hy llu* new edition of this hook, wliich the enu*r])rising |)iihlis]iers 
liave brought out in exr:ellent style. 'The work, however, still re(\uires care- 
ful revision. It is not to detract from its great worth, hut only to lielj) in 
making it yet more complete and perfect that we j)roceed to notice some 
defects. Names arc inserted whicli arc not those of orientals, — as, LV*rron, 
I )upleix, George 'Thomas : yet LnTy and lJussy are omitted, and while Jerome 
Xavier is given, St. I'jancis Xavier is not. On the other hand, orientals 
who should havea])lace liave none; as SirT. Madhava Rao, .Sir Dinkur Rao, 
Sir Salar J ling : even the great mathematician Ram Cdiandrri of Delhi, a 
valuable convert to (diristianity, finds no mentiim : but we have the 7e<v7, 
Zam-zam. ITlie sketch of Niir-mahal is incorrect, and so too is tii.il of the 
last of the Moguls, Hahadur Shall. 'I'he cross references are very deftM tive, 
esjiecially considering the difficulty of finding names owing to t (inflicting 
systems of transliteration : who could guess that our old friend Ji 
should be sought under C/ian^hc:. 'i At p. 239 we have dates given as a. i>. 
for A.H. A salute of guns is mentioned as fired from the of Delhi, in 
1839: the Mogul then lived in the Fort, and salutes at Delhi used to be 
fired in the old Cantonment, near tlio Flagstaff. A great work like an 
Oriental Iliography, however, cannot at once attain ]ierfection. Terrors, 
such as we here notice, must occur at first, and must be eliminated by the 
light of friendly criticism. In a future edition, Mr: Keene will doubtless 
rectify all that is amiss ; but even as it now is, no library or oriental student 
should be without this pains taking book, the value of whicli for icTerence 
will be gladly acknowledged by all who liave had o('(*asion t(.) write of or to 
study oriental literature. 

2. .1 x/f>ss<iry 0/ Jndiciiil and Kevenne /c/yns' /fsrd in BritisJi India, by 
H. 11 . \V iLsON, M..\., h'.R.S. (London; W, 11 . Allen and (X).) 'This 
large (juarto is a very full dictionary of the principal words used in official 
documents and proceedings in British India, in the Revenue, Judicial and 
administrative detiariments 'They are derived from all the numerous 
languages current in India, and the autiior has been careful to gi\e the 
derivation of each. There is an Appendix of additions and corrections, 
and a careful index, the need of which, in a work written in aljihahetical 
order, is notr evident. It forms an invaluable help to officers in the Indian 
services, and as a book of reference should find a place in all libraries 
devoted to legal studies. 

3. Sir John I.oj^in and Dulip Singh, by Lady Login. (T.ondon : W . H. 
Allen and Co., 1890.) 'The recent death of Dulip Singh, invests Lady 
Login’s wdrk with a fresh interest ; for besides being an excellent biography 
of the eventful life of her late husband, the book puts, at its best, the case 
for Dulip Singh versus the India Office, and gives a very full history of his 
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liftj till his first marriage. After that event, hut little information is given 
of hiiu and his : his .see<'nd marriage is not even mentiemed. 'hhe numerous 
extracts from letters,— es])ecially from those of Henry T.awrence, Dal- 
housie, J )uli|) Singh, Sir John Login, Sir (\ Pliipps and John llright— arc 
ol great interest. The narrative of Lady I.ogin unintentionally thre^ws 
important light on 1 )ulip SingILs conversion to Christianity. Sir John, a 
sincere and [)ractical (diristian, distinctly helonged to the class of the “unco 
guid,’’ who were then very numerous in the Indian Sevvit es, at that time 
full of Scotch n. lines. Sir Jolin’s letters slujw plainly that from the first 
mention of his appointment as guardian to Diilip Singh, his chief thought 
was to impress the hul with the excellence of ( 'hrislianit v, by examjile not 
))y interference. Me was surrounded by a (!!hristian etifiUtraN^ besides Ids 
own i)e()i)le. 'I’he I'onstant inlercoiirsc with “ 'Lommy Scott ” and especially 
witli “ Ihjbby Carsliore” the son of the ( Miaplain, the use of ndssion school 
books, and tlie constant attendam e of a Ihahniin ediu atcd in a mission- 
sciioiil ivjiild not but bias him in the one direction ; and however honour- 
a])ly hr. J.ogin hiiiisi'lf acted in the matter, by avoiding all direct inter- 
ference, the hoys, at any rale, would have no siuih s(Tuj)le. As a matter 
of fact, they did conviTse about leligion. 'I'he result was not, therefore, so 
very wonderful, under the circumstances. I.ady I/)gin ]>ass«*s iinrnen- 
lioned a most important matter about Dulip Singh and his claims : the 
mure than doubt, i^garding his royal paternity. Her stout volume, how- 
ever, \> full of interest and is very well written. 

4. ///(/til'd Pri/hrs, by M. CKiKirni (I.ondon: W. If. Allen and (!(>., 

i<S94 ; yji IS.), is a superb volume, in (luarlo, giving biographical sk(!tc'hes 
of 11 of the leading chiefs of India, with very fine illustrations from [)hotO' 
grajdis, of many of the cliicfs, anrl of scimes in their terriloiies. 'The 
letterpress contains short histories of the Slates and biographies of thc^ 
ai uial rulers. We note that Maliaraja Sir Jaswant Singh of I»hartpur is 
given a.s the ruling cliief, though he died before the end of and lliere 

was room enough to mention the fac:t at page f;7. At [>. 146 we have thit 
old stoiy of the poi'^oning of Phayre, regarding which the best thing we 
ever licard was a junior suljaltern's rcmaik : “If Phayre had stuck, like a 
man, to the orthodijx ‘ i)eg ’ instead of going in for a c-u[^ of villainous 
* s/ii'r/n /^' we should nev^.r liave had this awful rerw.” Tlie work is as 
beautiful as it is well written, and is sure to be a universal favourite*, both 
at home and in India. 

5. llWt/s on Px/s/inj^ A\'/ii^ions^ by the llox. A. S. H. 

(London: W, H. Allen and Co., '^Phe existent religions, 

acc ording to our author, are Parsecism, Prahminisni and ibiddhism which 
he clubs together and dismisses with^ iH f)ages, Judaism, (Christianity, 
Muhammadanism, and (strangely enough) “ Modern Free I'hought.’^ f)n 
each of these Mr, Canning discourses at varying length ; and his thoughts 
and ex|rress;ons arc interesting to read, though they do not call for any 
si)ecial note. Mr. -Canning has read much on the subject ; it. is strange, 
therefore, to find him stating, at p. 37, that the wise men from the F^ast 
were seven in number, and at p. 45 saying that Suf/ee was unsanction cd 
in Brahmanism. If Mr, Canning propounds nothing very^iovel or striking, 
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he is fair and just in liis treatment of the various religions, aiul he has 
given us a work which the student of comparative religion will peruse with 
profit and pleasure. 

liANGKOK 'rnirvs Prkss. 

U. TJh t Maha-CJi at^ by G. K. Gkkini. (Bangkok 'Fimes Press ; 1892.) 
'I'he l'lici-iniilia-ch\xt\^ the ceren'ionial recital (jf the Wasantartx /a taka once 
a year, which has, later on, Viecome a State ceremony continuing for several 
days. Cai)tain Gerini attributes its institution to the time before the sacred 
books were committed to writing and to the desire of guarding against 
their loss, from lapse of memory, which was then the sole means of tiieir 
})reservation. 'I'he annual recitation naturally assumed a more imi>ressive 
and solemn aspect when associated with some young member ot the royal 
family bec oming a SawiDicra (novice). Later on tliis has been rcseived 
for the (.!rown Prince or lleir Apparent’s i.asc*, when sj^ecial c:oiisti uctioiis 
are created for ilie juirpose, cU’ which (.ki[)t. < Icrini gives instances. He 
tabulates the 13 Cantos of the Malia-Clial Kam Luang, and gives a 
summary tif its c(mlc?its. In (diajj. Yl. we have an elaborate explanation 
of the symbolical shijj of the Law; but heie we regret to find (p. 50) 
phrases sure to be offensive to some ears, which are both quite unnece ssary 
an<l sadly cnit <jf [jlace. Ajipcridices 2 and 5 give extracts from the Malta 
Ch\it ; and Appendix 3 is a rejiroduction (in Siamese, with an iMiglish 
tninslation) of the late King’s [iroclamalion against its farcical rccitalioii.s. 
A peculiar interest aliaciies to this book from the fad that an advar»ce 
copy was submitted to the reigning King of Siam, who was kind enough to 
make critical observations cjn 1 3 passages in the work, which Cai^tn. Gerini 
has embodied in his Camclusum. 'The gallant and learned author of this 
very interesting monograi)h is nenv ])ublisliing an illustrated work on a 
c:ognale subject- -the Culakantaitia/i^^ala or 'Fonsure ceremony in Siam. 

'J’lir: Bkykoi t Catholic Pkkss. 

7. A\’e have been favoured with the third volume of Said Al-Khoori al 
Shartooni’s Arabic dictionary, which forms the supplement to the work. "Fhis 
well known |>ress is to be congratulated on its labours which are of great 
im])orlaiu:e to .Arabists. The volume before us consists of 54S pages large 
octavo in small Arabic type in triple columns, so that the enormous mass 
of material contained in the book can readily be imagined. The price of 
this “ Sui)plemcnt ” is tlic very moderate one of Fr. 15. 

BoMUAV GoVKRNMF.M- CkNTRAL i^RKSS. 

8. MakriMs towards a Statisikai Aaoiait of the Town and Island of 
Bonihay, Vol. I. (Bombay : (]'ovt. Central Press, 1893.) This — the 
first of three volumes- deals witli the historical portion of the scheme* 
which, undertaken under instructions from the Secretary of State for India, 
was abandoned for want of funds princi[)ally. It was meant to supply a 
deficiency in the Bombay Gazetteer^ in which the I’own and Island had 
been omitted, partly as not needed for administrative purposes and partly 
as already supplied in Mr. J. M. Maclean’s Guide to Bombay^ of which a 
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new edition has been recently ibsued by the author. In lurthcrance of the 
scheme, however, before it was abandoned, a mass of materials had been 
prepared, which AFr. J. C'.\Mi*r.Kia. has now, i.y order of the (Fovern' 
inent, begun to issue. It brings down llie liistory to the year 1S03, dealing 
with everything of im[)ortance and even with minor matters of detail, such 
as the rules for the deslniclion of jiariah dogs. 

J'ht' follow in xito fom fho i.knmIvNi t>i' Ui kma, and lohoto no! ofhcru'isc 

s/>t oi/iiily 7. ’c i t' /) inti a' ai /wo R A Ni n >o\ < :o\ i .r \ \1K \ i 1 'k ks‘-. 

p- f/te JarJi/it /y.fc Ar A'. If/i/thiunnur^ r/i,n. Mk. Ji:s"'ri('r: 

Jakdini:, among Ins guoil servic es to Hurm.i, olleixal a |ni/.e of Rs. 1000 
fill an ICs.sAv ON rifi. oKioiN am» in:vi .locaikn r t>f IJminese Law, which 
was to show |>riiu:ipally its connexion with Indian Law and U) continue its 
hisloiy down to the ot'cupalion of Ligu, In* the Ihilish. I he prize was 
adjudicated to the late I)r. 1* oKi_ hm \mm ra< who to his »uher aepnirements 
added a |)r<)l()iind knowledge of the Ikili and <jf liiirma. His ICssay was 
printed at tlie (loveiiunenL Tress, at Rangoon. lii it the learned aiitlior 
has given tlie most thorough and exhaustive statement of Tnirmese Law 
everwi itlon; in f.ict, the subject was ijuite a new one, and |)r. h'oic h- 
hammer has derived it from original soiirt t\s and aulhoritit s, written and 
traditicjnal. 

10. Mu. JuMici: 1 \uf)iNK himseli* lias given an annotated Tixt and 
d'r.mslaiion ol AIai'Nc. 'Tv/r i’vos (h stomakv Law 01 j hi: (.’ihn 'I'riiU's. 
It is a nuxsl interesting woik, both from its being wiillen by a native, and 
tints slujwing JUirmese habits ol thought, and from its j)resenting to the 
reatlcT the manners and luistoiiis of a little known race. 

11. I'.ssAV OxN riiK J .AxNoLAOi: Of I IN. SoL- in KRxN (jiiNs, and its 
aflinities, by li. Hen (Ui iON, (J.S., 1892 ; Rs. 1/8/. 'The aulh(jr gives us a 
grammar of the language, with (Jhin iCngiish and lOnglish (.diin sentences, 
enriching the whole with valuable philological notes, among whicli is a 
comparison of Cliin and Jiravidian verbal loriiis. 'The language, as is 
known, belongs to the 'Tonic. Mongolian branch. 

12. 'I'he Rt'V. J. M. Ha.swki.l (Rangoon; .\merit:aii Mission J’ress, 
1874) gives, in his Introduction, a sketch ot' llie Ti-.ct an people, their 
religion and customs, and then goes on with their grammar, and a simple 
vocabulary. The authoi s infirm state of heallli, after tieginning the work, 
unfortunately i>revcnted his rendering it more complete ; hut it well answers 
its jairpose, as a guide to the further study of the language. 

13. Auirrafive of the Alis^ion to Alaf/dalay hy Coi,. Ai.miRT I^ViciiK, was 
jiublishcd in 1867, at the Calcutta Foreign Dept. Tress; but, even after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, it Is very interesting as showing the 
state of Ihirma in those days and the nature of our relations with the 
country and its then actual (Government. 

14. The Burmese^Empire^ by h’AriiKR San CGkkmano, which we review 
specially : see No. 28 of these Reviews, p. 471. 

15. The British Burma Gazetteer^ in 2 volumes, (llurma Clovt. Tress, 
1879 and 1880), is a carefully compiled description of the country, the 
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first volume giving the general geography, ethnography, history, trade, llora 
and fauna of Burma, and the second an alphabetical list of places, which 
do not, of course, include the recently annexed states. The work, compih'd 
by Coh II. R. Si’KARMAN, is executed with all the completeness so imic.h 
admired in similar publications of the Indian Ciovernment ; and it contains 
a few^ good idiotographic illustrations, though, strangely enough, it is un- 
ac(:omj)anie(l by any ina]:) of the country. It is a regu.ar storehouse ol 
interesting information on Burma, in every branch. 

16. A/V/a' IViV^anCs ^lann-Dhantmtisatfluuji^ (1892 : Re. 1) is one ol the 
contributions of the late Du. I'oRcnnAMMKU to the study of Burmese law, 
in which a careful edition of the 'J'cxt is given, with an annotated transla- 
tion : the preface is by !Mr. Jaidiiie. 'The I )hammasat itself is a coiri])aia- 
tivcly recent eomi)ilation, containing the civil law of Burma, in which the 
student will find all manner of crime.s enumerated, with the punishment 
incurred for each. 

17. Notes on BnJdlilst Loio^ by Mr. JrsiJCK Jar dim-:. There an* 7 
numbers. 'The first two treat of the contraction and the dissolution of 
marriage ; the third gives translations, with comments, of the Burmese law 
regarding marriage. No. 4 deals with marriage and divorce, [)receded by 
a pa[jer on the Hindu origin of Burmese I.a^v. Nos. 5 and 6 are on 
Inlieritance and Partition ; and No. 8 give.s the law of marriage and 
divorce, translated by Mr. S. Minus, from the Mahavicchedaiii Dham- 
nialhal. 'The entire Scries is interesting, not only technically to the 
Burmese Law student, but also generally to the student of human iialiire, 
and of national customs. 

CaSSELI. and ('o., r.ONDON. 

1 8 . 7 V/e D(i7Cf?t of /Istyononiy, by J, Norman Lockyek. (London: 
('asscll and ('o., TS94 ; 21s.) Professor Lockyer’s is a very iiiij)ortant 
work, interesting to more than one c lass of readers. He has a theory 
to prove, the intimate connexion between Astronomy and h'gyptian 
mythology ; and the ])roofs on which he relies are taken chielly from the 
orientation of Egyptian temples. By aj>])l>ing his mastery in Astronomy 
to a wide reading in many other besides P^gy])tian subjects, by observa- 
tions made in E-gypt by himself personally and by other oliservcrs, — by 
careful explanation of every obscure technical point, --and by elucidating 
his astronomical dissertations w’ith telling diagram.s, he makes clear to even 
the ordinary reader and demonstrates the fact, that the orientation of 
Egyptian temples was elaborately systematic. This orientation is of two 
kinds. One points to north or south stars, or to the sun, indicating 
solstitial observations ; the otlier to cast or west stars or the sun, indicating 
equinoctial observations. Numerous instancies, with plans and illustrations, 
support his hypothesis. As deducible from such astronomico-archivological 
data, he shows, among other matters, that the number of stars thus observed 
and worshipped by the ancient Egyptians was very limited — about 7 ; and 
as a consequence, that many of the Egyptian divinities are but the one 
star under different names. He also produces good evidence that there 
was a Babylonian influx into Egypt ; that while these strangers, like their 
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ancestors in Asia, \vcre east and west, i.c., equinoctial worsliippors, the 
original Egyptians were solstitial star-worship])ers ; that this foreign intliix 
did not extend far up the Nile ; and that the influence of the Egy[)tian 
astronomico-inythological system passed subsequently into Ocece and her 
colonies, and is distinctly traceable, with variations caused by local require- 
ments, in existent remains of Greek architecture. L’rofessor Eockycr’s 
view is new, though, unknown to him, IVotessc^r Xissen had already touched 
on it, before he liad eojichided his own observations. It is capable of still 
further vcrificaton and development ; and as it furnishes quite a novel 
stand-jjoint for viewing Egyptian mythology and verifyitig dates, it should 
engage tlie attention of students not only of Egyptology but also of the 
early i>rigins of human thought and c iviii/alioti. 'These will find in the 
work additional pru<jfs, that, ateordlng to the evidence of permanent 
sUllclLiics, man iirst appeared within an easily ineasur.dile age, and at a 
higli state of develo]u:d inti lligenc e and cdvili/atiou. besides his skill in 
astronomy and architet lure, there is evidence of a great knowledge, among 
other tilings, of s(:uli>ture and painting, t»f masonry and carpentry, of 
actni.sti<'s and optics, and of navigation. 'I'he ])iil>lishcrs have done their 
part in their well known perfect style. 

(’.IIArMAN AM> Hai.i, L<)NOr)N. 

\*). Zhy/.g/z/V/ <;;/// SiiUn, by Pkina t. iruxui iT( )km.:axs. 

(London: ("hnp'man and Hall, i,!/.) "The wanton tlismemher 

ment of Siam by T'rance makes this hook doubly wtdf'oine ; for it is the 
accouut of a journey in those regions by an acut(* obseiver and experienced 
traveller. Tt is inteiesting from tv\a> points of view. As a book of travels 
it contains a clear and detailed aceounl of tlm connlries traversed, the 
peiq)ie met, the manners an«l < ustoms witnessed, the products, floia and 
fauna found. Above ibe usual incidents of travel, the author’s remarks on 
rac es and customs arc of great value. 'J'hc chief inlc-rcst, however, ccn!rc;s 
on iht' ])olitical as})ecL of the book; for rrince ilcnri is n( 4 hing, if he is 
not a i)olitiv'ian, devoling liiniself', heart and soul, to the creation of a great 
Empire in wliat is called tlie Far East. In this connexion, twcj i)oints are 
clearly visil)lc all tlucnigh the book. One is rlie openly ex])resst.*d desire 
and intention ol' building up such an em])irc, not merely in the territories 
alroatly seized, but at the expense of neighbours, all around, who may in 
any way offer advantages for this ]nirj)ose. Eesides Siam, China is to be 
subjected to such encroachments as may from lime to lime seem desirable 
for the development of the future JCmpirc of iMance in the ICast. The 
other point is the deep-seated haired of England, which breathes in 
irrepressible fury*tbroughf)iit the bookj and to which the writer would not 
have given such oj)en cxprcss,ion were he not sure that it was not only 
palatal)le but even delicious to the taste of the i*'iench nation. ^Vc should 
carefully sUudy this feeling, because it means war with England, and that at 
no distant date. . As instances of this feeling, even in matters ai)parently 
not calling for its display, we have, at p. 35b, ‘*No better authority is to be 
had than the French naturalist, Flenri Morchol, whose scientific missions 
were paid for with English money,” as if that was but^ one more indict- 
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nicnt againsi us ; and, at p. 220, “ After all it may be that the English 
have spread the fashion of horse-racing as a means of diffusing their 
language. Now there is not a single part of the world, not one coast, that 
has not its race course. 'I'he result is a population of horses spread all 
over the globe, with English words always sounding in their ears, since it 
is universally admitted that they do not understand any other idiom. The 
work should be widely read, especially by our politicians; and if it only 
helps t<.) o[>en the eyes of English readers to his and his nation’s declared 
antipathy against England, Erince Henri will have done a service to 
England wdiich was far from his thoughts and wishes. 'I'he book is well 
illu.strated. 

'rnr: (.j.akt.\ik)n Erkss, (.)XFt)Ki). 

20 .7 Burmese Rcaiier^ by I’. Sr. Axour.w Sr. John. (Oxford; d'he 
Clarendon Press; iSpi; 1 o/b), is a very good volume of the Oxjnrd 
Oric?ifiii Series. 'The iiilr(Kluetion (31 pages) gives a concise grammar of 
the language, followed by graduated exercises from Tlurmese writings 
adanted for the use of students, d'hese contain t>assages from the classics, 
cuttings from newsi)aj)ers, and samples of J^etitions, Plainls, etc. 'I'hus 
from the beginning -the alphabet — the learner is conducted by a safe 
guide, lhi\)Ugh a short course which will enable liim to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, to serve as a basis for further study. 'J'he 
absence of a vocabulary, however, readers a dictionary indispensable. 

21. The flistorical of the British Colonics^ by C. V. I.ucas, 

Ik A. Vol. 111.; IVest Africa. (Oxford: The (Clarendon Press; ilSpq ; 
7/6.) d'he excellence of this inijiortant Series is on a par with that of the 
other productions of the Clarendon Press. Preceded by four chapters on 
their earlier general history, the six groups v\»hich form our colonies on the 
African West Coast, comprising upwards of half a million of scpiare milt's 
and ]>robably over 30,000,000 of inhabitants, are caretully treated, both 
together and .separately. A special section deals with the smali islands of 
Ascension, Sc. Helena, 'JVistan da Cunha and (lough. In every ]>art, the 
history is correct and full, the geography exact and detailed ; and the book 
furnishes the means for ac<iuiring a full knowledge of our ]>ossessiotis and 
interests in a part of Africa whicli is generally but little known in its details. 
The work is quite up to tlate, including, in every case, the census of 1891. 
The scries itself has an excellent scope, in bringing home to the English- 
speaking races a knowledge of their great inheritance. 

22. Sir Thomas A/iiuro, by John Bradshaw, M.A., LE. D. (Oxford: 

The Clarendon Press : 11894 ; 2/6.) The late author- alas, that we should 
have to write iate I — has done his work well in this last-issiltd volume of the 
the Rulers of India Series. He de|^icts Sir Thomas IMunro most graphi- 
cally, from his boyhood to his death ; and the long extracts from his 
letters and journals tend to make the picture all the more vivid and life- 
like. Occasionally due limits seem exceeded in these extracts ; at 

pp. 125 129, we have Wellington’s defence of his action at the battle of 
Assaye. It is excellent and most interesting; but so far as Munro and 
his work are concerned, only its opening sentence is of value. But other 
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extracts from curresponclence slu)\v us clearly Munro's system of woik, 
love of tile peo[)lc, soumlness of ])rinci[)lo and far-reacliing glance int(^ the 
future of our rule in India. W’e had marked several passages for (jiu^ta- 
tion, but we uuist leliu lantl> coniine ourselves to noting two as ai)|»ropriate 
to our day. “When I see what is ihme in rarliainent against India, 
I think that J am reading aj)out Mdwaiil lll.,aivl die I'lemings,’’ (p. 15J); 
and (p. 170), “We have aliwulN’, 1 think, made tot) many (innovations) in 
the country. ’ Munrt) h.ul a long struggle widi novelty, t»wing to his tilial 
lt)ve in attending to hi^ piic iils' wants : and his charat'ter (though the 
author iias failed at tlie end ot the volume to sum up tlie man and his 
work) Stands out in splcntlid colours as a gentleman, a ( 'hristian, a soldier, 
a gcMieral, an adminisiiaior, an organizer, and a jutlge t)f human natuie. 
It is one ol tiu‘ best volumes ol this excelkait senes. 

2^. J.tniii Rcraufi' tin.i '/V.^n/n- h/ by U. 11. H.mu'.n 

rowia.; , ( M. Ih (()\f()rd: 'I’Ik* ( dau lulon I’rcs^', i St/.j ; 5.) 'rheauthni’s 
larger woi k on the f anJ Systems cf in volume^, rcvit^wetl in our 

Julv i'm;.? number, has eonlirnu'd his reputation as an aiulioiily on the 
SLil.jjei'i ; it is a standard booi: iiptm il. 1 n the ])resent --- (a smalK'r volume, 
similar ui si/.e and a[)pt‘araiu.e to the Kuler.s i\f irutia Series) -Mr. Ikulcn- 
Puweii gives a briefei, but still a full, acc'oiuit t)f tlie Land Revenue and 
'renure in Ihitish India, which will serve as an cxci'ileiU handbook lor 
th.ose wljo have neither the leisuri! iior iho means to study the larger and 
more expensive work. 

.\. C.’oN -T \I5 Lj: AXi) (a)., Lonoo.n. 

2 .\. The .\fohamffuuian by S. L.\n i*. l’o< >1 ,1: ( Wesiiuinstca* : A. 

( ■onstal)le and ( ‘o., 1 hi;.}. ; i 2/ ) i=. a work which supplies:! great want. Mr. 
Lane-l’ooh* republislies the lists of Muhammaelan sovereigns prej)ared by 
him for liis CatiiIo::^Ui' oj Orieatitl iHiit fnJian Ci»ifis, adding such dynasties 
anil persoiKiges as were there left out, owing to the absence ol c:oins to 
illustrate them, d'o each dynahty and country there is :i short, pitliy his- 
torical sketcii, whicli without miiiet:e-saiy details, gives the origin, su(:cessi(.)n, 
end and dates of the dynasty. 'The order followe*! is geographii.al, liom 
.S[)ain in the west to Inclia in die east. 'I'lie work is comiilete, ihorougli 
and relial’)le. 

25. Gold, Sport iUid Coffee plautiny; in Mysore^ by R. 11 . Isia loj’. 
(WAsstminster : A (k)nstable and CA)., iSp.|. ; 7/0) rc<’Ords a long Indi;Lii ex 
perience of nearly .|o years. 'L‘hc contents are very various, and are as 
interesting as they are diversified. Descriptions of j>laces are intcrspeised 
with information on natural history, on manners and customs, on politics 
and trade, d’lie remarks on caste are .sensible and instruct fve \ but the 
inevitable silver question is treated very hc-terodoxically. 'I'he author 
compares India with Mexico, ignoring the difference between the stability 
and solvency of the (iovernmehts of the two countries and their respective 
balances of trade, and the fact of Mexico being a silver-producing as well 
as a silver-iising country. He gives a good pic ture of the My.sore Slate ; 
criticizes, by no means too severely, the so-called Indian National Congress 
and its leaders ; and furnishes information valuable to the planter, and the 
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sportsman. Altogether, the book is of great importance to all who are 
interested in Indian questions, to the discussion of which the author brings 
a deep knowledge of India and its people, and a fund of common sense. 
The result is eminently readable, and as {)leasant as it is instructive. 

26. On the Ori^e^inal Inhah/tants of Bharataiuirsha or India. Hy ( tUs j av 
O iM’KR'r, JMi. I). (Westminster: A. Constable and Co. ; ^2.) Dr. Oppert^s 
conclusion, broadly stated, is, that the Hharatns, mentioned in the Rig 
Veda chicQy as the followers of V’ishvamitra, were warriors of non-Aryan 
origin, who, disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal kindred 
and gaining access into the Aryan ])ale, became, by their superior ])rowess 
and influence, the representative tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives 
beyond the pale were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
They were divided into two great branches, tlie K liras and Panchala- 
Pandavas, round which were grouped the other smaller elans. Similarly, 
two great tribes, the Candians and I )ravidians, formed the chief component 
parts of the non-Aryanised liharatas, who, s])lit up in numberless subdivisions, 
were spread over the whole length and breadth of India. 'I'hoiigh the 
non- Aryan population everywhere considerably oiitstrijiped the .Aryans in 
numbi'rs, the latter, exce]it in the case of some nortliern districts, ihongli 
forming in fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of tlie 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless al)le to gain and to retain dominion 
over the numberless aborigines, by the disiilay of their superior mental and 
physical powers. AV'e arc of opinion that Dr. Oppert’s conclusions are 
broadly correct ; and that his results are as nearly perfect as they could be 
made by the method employed by the learned author. 'There is an element 
of contusion, due to the limitations of this method : there is no clear 
ethnical description of the tribes and races noted, according to physical 
and external character ; ami, in consciinencc, we are unable to ascertain 
])rccisely the meaning Dr. Oppert attaches to the words ‘‘.\ryan,'' 
“ 'I'uranian,’* and so on ; so that, to this exienl, this valuable work is 
imperfect. A m<»re exact ethnical method would have shown Dr. Oi)[>ert 
the difficulties in the way of classing all the Rajputs either with the 
Dravidi.ins or the Clandians ; and would also have shown that the race- 
difference between these two Indian stocks is very deep, and is rather 
obscured by ai)j)lying the name Turanian to them both. But with this 
exception — the lack of clear ethnical description- -Dr. Oppert’s work will 
probably stand, and will form a basis few future progress. 

27. Hand Atlas of India^ by ]. ( 1 . Bartholomkw, F.R.G.S.. (AVest 
minster : A. C'onstablc and Co., 1893 ; 14/-.) The advantages of an atlas, 
which can be easily held in the hand are great, and this book will, there- 
fore, be a favourite with many. The system adopted is excellent. Kach 
two pages give a map by their opening. The first - a general view of 
India among the other countries — is a map of the world, showing the 
routes to India. The next 16 maps give a comprehensive view of the 
whole of India, under different aspects, e.g., geological, military, missionary, 
Railway, etc., etc. The three next maps give the Railways, telegrai)hs an<l 
navigable canals. Map 20 i.s the key to the 14 sections that follow; com- 
prising all India, with Burma and the Straits : but parts of Afghanistan and 
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Biliirhistan do not aj^pcar. Ma]>s arc also L^iven ot ihc nH)rc vomarkable 
cities of India — Delhi, -Agra, Calcutta, Bombay, l.iu'k»unv, etc., and of 
m(;st of the favourite Hill stations. A t'opious iiulcx completes the whole, 
wiiich is one of the l^est atlases of India we liave seen. 'Tliirty-twc) blank 
pages at the end are |)rol3ably left for note-taking. 

e8. T/ft' Jhiyni(sc J^linpu'c a liunJriii years by I ai im.k San Cbae 

\iANo. (London : A. (Constable and Co. ; iSo^V) d'he earlier missionaries 
used to tlo their work most ihorouglily, beginning with acquiring a 
systematic knowledge of the countries, religions and peo[)les that they 
were scut l(j : it ])iive<l a good way for those wIh) were to follow. 'I'he 
book before us i.s a republication of the translation, made under ( 'ardinal 
W’iseman for the Oriental rranslatiou Lund ; but it is enriched by valuable 
notes and observations by Mr. Justice Jardine, the lulitor, an accomj)lished 
llnrrnesc srhrdar. San ( lermano’s own work is most thorough, dealing in 
sui ecssive chaj)leis, with Ihuinese cosmography, and the liistory, c'onstilu- 
tion, law"-, religion, manners and custajins, literature, protlucts and c*omme.r(‘e 
of Ihiima. 'The linal chapter give.s a translation «»f the Dliamasal. 'I'he 
g<»od I’atlua's Wiuk still continues to be the slaiulard tine for ‘actpiiring a 
complete knowli^-dgc of a country, in which though the absolute govern- 
laeiil, which lie so well desciibcs, is a thing of the j>asi, yet the j^eoplc and 
their customs aiul beliefs ate still ])recisely what they were a century ago. 
'I'he work is invaluable to all win; wish to know wluit Burma and Burmans 
leally are. 

lAkt: AM) Si’ornswooiM’, London. 

29. //ari//>ank of Hritis/i /a/.s/ A/rirn. (Ja>nduu: lOyre and Sjiottis 

wootle ; ‘ 5/ .) Il.M.’s Stationery f^iru e kindly sends us for notice this 

Lluu'ough l)0(;k of information regarding Britisli kaist Aliita (including 
Zan/il.)ar and Uganda), compiled in the War ( )llice Intelligern'e l>e])art- 
i^ieni. 'riw; locality, climate, ’productions at id races of each portion of tin: 
territory arc given, clearly ami concisely, with an imj>artial hisloiical 
account of events connected with the regions and their occupation. 'I'his 
hi>>loiy, in the ca ,e of Uganda, is brougnt down to the des[jatch of the 
lamented Sir (Icrald Bortars mission, and is remarkable for both its justice 
and its cxactnes.s. 't'he leLter-j)ress, brought down to June, 1*893, is accom 
panied by two excellent large maps, one, <;f tiie various parts of the 
country, and the olher, far ni(n“e interesting, of the results of C’aj)t. Mao 
DonaUrs survey for the Mombasa- Victoria Railway, d'he ho(jk is invaluable 
for giving an exact idea of the state of affairs in ICast Africa, of what the 
territory is, and of what our ‘‘sphere of influence ” there means. 

"r. I'isuKR L-nwin, London. 

30. The jVe 7 c Ei^ypt : a social sketchy by k’KANc is Ad.vms. (London: 
'r. Fisher Unwin, 1893,) Th^* author died, early in September last, before 
his work had*])asscd through the press : his friend Mr. T.ongsdon has i.ssued 
it. It is written for the purpose of aiding the policy of Sir U.'Dilke and 
the French, in insisting on the nece.ssity of evacuating Egyf)i. 'Lhc author, 
an Anglo-Auslralian, gives us a very readable book, both interesting and 
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instructive. He spent less than a year in the country, conversing with 
several classes of peo[)le, though labouring under the disadvantage of talk- 
ing only Krench and Isnglish. He interviewed the Khedive, Lord Cromer, 
Riaz and 'I'igranc Pashas, besides pumping information from other officials 
and |)ersons. 'There are gootl descriptions of places and scenes, intcr- 
si)ersed with ethnological, social, and political remarks. We think that the 
number of Englishmen who hav(' fault to find with our present occut)ation 
of Egypt and wish to see us (piii it as so»m as may be, is rather small. 
Jliit all of us can learn much here about the feelings, rt'garding orr presence 
there, of the classes in i^^gypt, who would come to the front, if we left it. 
Even what iMr. Adams himself says proves the necessity of our presence 
tliere, and j^art of his statements is neutralized by the fact lluit tliero is no 
intention of permanent annexation. Of the good results of our administra 
tion no details arc given : hut as a book showing the feelings of ceitain 
parties, both at home and abroad, it is invaluable. 

31. by I>. Ph.l)., l.L.I). (London: l^'isher Lnwin, 

1894; 5s.} This — the 37th volume of TJir Story 0/ t/zr JViitions Series 
givv:s the history of Ja]>an, from the earliest times, to the year the 

last item rcc()rded l)eing the assassination of Viscount Mori Arinori, on the 
day of the ])roclamation of the constitution of Jai)an, as it now is. Some 
very interesting illustrations are scattered over the work. xMr. ^[urray’s 
residence and position in Japan, combined with his own study and his 
researches into the writings of others, have \vcll lilted him for the task, 
which he here ac(:om})lishc.s with lulclily and impartiality. .Viler a de 
scription of the country and its surviving races, we have the earlier 
legendary ami mytliical story of Japan ; for as writing (with ijrinting) was 
not introduced there till 284, the earlier history is merely traditional, 
and therefore, in part at least, not (juite trustworthy. He follows tlic com- 
plicated history through the early historical, and the troubled mediarval 
times, the frequent wars, the (Christian missions and persecutions, the 
sanguinary contests and revolutions, the almost ))erfect isolation, and the 
subseipicnt opening of Japan, aiul its progress, to the year 7889. The 
appendices give chronological tables, and the laws of Shotoku Taishi. 
Dr. Murray’s well-written work is not (mly a trustworthy handbook of 
Iaj)ancse histt)ry, but aLo an interesting store lionse of tales and stories, 
very entertaining and some of them most amusing. We cite a short one 
from p. 192, when Akcchi’s treason against Nobunaga is traced to the insult 
offered by Nobunaga, who “on one occasion in his palace when he had 
gixnvn somewhat over-festive, took the head of his general Akcclii under 
his arm, and with his fan played a tune ut)on ii, u.sing it like: a drum.” 
( Graphic touMies like this infuse life into a history, and with such touches 
this book abounds. 

Funk ano Waonai.i^s Co., Nkw York, U.S.A. 

32. A Stiuidard Dictkniary of the English Liiuyuaye. Vol. I. (Full morocco, 
Sii.) The ist volume of this great dictionary to which we referred in a 
former issue, on the basis of advance proofs sent to us, has just reached us, 
and fully justifies our expectations. The vast mass of information, in tlie 
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compilation of which specialists have been engaged for years, is nn^sl con- 
veniently arranged for referem e ; illustrations and excjiiisitc coloured ])lalcs 
accompany the text, winc h is encyelo]):edic in its fulness of infenanation. 
As regards the landing and general get up of this truly monumental work 
l)eforc us, wc can only say that we have rarel> seen siu h a beautiful, tasle- 
tul and attractive volume. 


J. I’. K.\R.\M AM) (/o., Hdmiiav. 

3;v F.n^^land auif by Lma Hxjjnami, U.A. (Bombay; J. B. 

Karani and Co., iSo^^) The gradually iniTcasing nuni!)er of Indians who 
visit iMirojH^ and study in l-.ngl.ind occasionally jMCsiMits to us the chance, 
for wliicb llie Si:o!lisli bard longed, ot seeing ourselves as we ai\* in the 
eyes of others. l,ala Baijnatli, who writers iMiglish well, tiioiigli bis style 
is at limes rather <[uaint, gives us a ri*visi‘cl and enlargtal edition of the 
letters written by him during his iMiropean sojourn, d'hey emliody bis 
views on all kinds of subjects, 'inoral, social, legal, conslilulional, literary, 
educational and religion^, and all kiiuls ot peisons, from llie (Jueen to 
tlie xvite beating »irunkard. 'I'lie relkv etit)ns inteispei set! in his narrative 
are full ol inu.resi, as he draws, ('undidly and faiilv tlu‘ whole, conir.ists 
and parallels between India, and kaigland and oilier Stales, and gives his 
] lr(.»gno^lications tor tlieir future. \\ liile our vi(a*s and shortcomings are 
let olTpethaiJs lallier easily, he is always geneious in praising whalevtT lie 
linds piaiseworthy. I'lilikc many edu( aied Indians, he is thoroughly loyal 
auil rij)[)reciates the benefit conferred by kaiglish nile in India. Ilis book 
will be of the utmost seivicc both to the kaiglislmeui, who can there see 
how lie appears in Indijin thought, and to the Indian unable persr>nally to 
\ isit luno[)«‘, to enable him to toim a goo. I idea of what kairotie (especially 
I'aigduid) is like. 


Kia.AN B\ri. am> (A)., I.ondon. 

gg. />/c AV//V by ( 'nAKL<n 1 1'. M.Smwlv. (London: Kegan 

Baul and Co., 1 So.) ; gi t*.) Mrs. Salwey, in her love of Japanese art, has 
imderlaken an exhaustive study of llie fans of Japan : and the n sults of 
her labour are given in this superb (piarto volume, which ( onlains 10 full 
page coloured jilates and printed illustrations. 'These aie all well 
executed, and fuinisli good .specimens of the artic le, from wliat may well be 
termed the land of fan... Nor is the literary ]Mrl of her vveuk less well dune 
or less interesting. 'There is a detailed liislory of fans, a careful eiuimera- 
lion of the modes of manufac liire and the materials employed, -an exhaus- 
tive description of all the kn\)wn kinds of Japanese fans, wliichare many, — 
and a full Statement of the various usesAo which fans are or have been put. 
'^The appli('atioii of the arts to /an-\vork, and the statistics of their export 
from Ja])an, will be sjiecially interesting to our manufacturers and nier 
chants, -as lliji.‘ whole book is tt> all r.lasses of readeis. We wish to par- 
ticLilari/c (diap. which gives a series of Ja])anese I .egeiuks. connected 

with fans, most of which are of great beauty. 'The hook slionld find many 
readers, and all who take it up will he fascinated wiili its perusal. 
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I,E Chevalier and Leroux, Paris. 

35. Atinuain' dcs Traditions J^opulaires ; ij '"- ’ ^ ( I^aris : Le Cheva- 

lier el Lcrou\’, 1894) details the various Societies devoted to Polk Pore 
in every ccnintry, -gives a list of the Journals and Reviews treating of the 
subject j the various museums and collections illustrating it, the names and 
address of persons devoted to the study, and the names classified under 
the heads of their respective specialities. I’lie last thirty pages ])resent 
sjieciiiiens from illustrations in books, ancient and modern, touching on 
folk-lore, "riie whole is a admirable manual, which it must have cost niuc.li 
time and pains to render so com[)lete and effective. 

PoNClMANS AM) (/o., PoNDOX. 

36. 'The Mn/iawniadans^ by I. I). Rei;s, C.PP. (Pondon: Pongmans 
and (k)., T.S()| ; 2s. (n\.), is the second volume of the series called “ l^pochs 
of Indian History” edited l)y J. Adams, the first vohmte of which we re- 
vi<.:wed in our July 1S93 number. 'The jiresent one treats the period 
between \.i». ioc:»i ami 1761. Mr. Rees, whose known ve]>utalion as a 
wiiter is a guarantee of the exc'cllencc of his work, devotes 30 pages two 
chapters- to the early history of the Muhammadans ; a few more images are 
given to the earlier .Musbuliiian invaders of India ; and Mahmud enters on 
the scene, at p. 2S. With oci:asional short digressions to fix dates and to 
give the coiUempovary history of Muhainmadanism elsewhere, Mr. Rees 
goes down the stream of tin\e, noticing all that is noteworthy, without 
burdening himself with the useless. The successive dynasties whit ii liavc 
reigned in India, the glory of the Mogul lunpt^rors- of T )elhi, and the 
decline of the Moslem ])ower in India are all well narrated. Thert^ are 
some defects, which we must not omit to notice^ any iiujic than we ( an 
fail to call attention to the beauty and charm of his style and to I he general 
conecliicss and thoroughness of his historical knowledge. It is noi <piile 
so certain as the author makes out (p. 1 06) that the jtAvelled throne at 
Teheran is the genuine IVacock thnjne of Shah Jehan. 'I'herc are no 
notices of the Muhammadan cultivation of literature, art and science in 
India, and — a far graver defect none of the origin of the Urdu language 
which should certainly find a place in every history of the Moslems in 
India. That and their sublime public works are the two imperishable 
legacies which iheir rule has given to India. 

37. History of Australia and Ario Zealand^ by A. and (i. Sutherland. 
(Pondon: Pongmans and Co. 1894; 2/6) is a plentifully illustrated little 
book, giving a brief and yet suflicient history of the leading events in 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, down to the year iSyo, from the 
days of dc Quiios and the first unprovoked murder of aborigines, by 
Torres. In a country whose history ])racticaily begins with the first con- 
vict settlement in 1787, there cannot be much of stirring incident, warlike 
prowess, scientific discovery or j)hilanthropic heroism. There is, in fact, 
little to record except the gradual growth and continued prosperity of 
colony after colony, in detail, from small beginnings. AV’hatevcr there was 
to tell the two authors have here told us clearly, fully, briefly and well. 
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^:;S. "rTij-: l*'Mi>rKS., by W', K. II. \aa kv. (London : Lonp^mnns and C'o. 
189.5; ) brol'cr.sor Lticky, in liis inaugural address :U the Imperial 

Institute in November 189^:5, ulili/ed a good <ip])ortunit y by dwelling, with 
true linijcrial insliiK ls, on the gu-aim-.ss ami gUnv of the British lun])ire, 
on tho necessity ot upholding it, and on the lolly of allowing it to ('rumble 
away. I he ( ’(donial qm'stioii was well discussed, with eloijuent (UmurK'ia- 
tii.>ns of the policy of inlerleronct' Irmn l.nglaml with distant ]^ortions of the 
baiipirc*, by amateurs in Larbamtmt, who stand In need of much study 
before they can be compi'tent to give even an oj)inion on matters which 
they i)retend to rule. l‘vofess(jr Lia'ky’s w<irk, mjw issued as a neat little 
volume, is well conceived and well written ; it is full of interest and is 
pregnant with matter for tlie serious ('onsidei atioi\ of all who love their 
eotjntry and its glory. \\\- warmly laa ommend it to our readers. 

M i. rin I \ \M ) ( 'o., I .o\ n. »\. 

.59. C.'m nn r ii(' t •>// y ..v-c /• , bv L. W'. L\ i>r. 

(l.oralon: Methuen ami y!o. iSij.i ; a .) 'i'hc plan of this book is exeel- 
leni ; llie a[>plical i- »n o) tin; general pram iples of conirnercial ge<»grapliv to 
ea< li division <»! the Ihitlsh Ibnpire. It is «juite maassarv, lliat British 
subjects, iu all parts of the Biilisli h'!ii]«ire, should be well gromuled in the 
material <]es« rir >1 ion of what that empiie {physically is, of its juodiKls, trade 
and |»eot;ies, and of its general grearne‘'S. 'I'o a<apriring smdi a knowledge, 
tills little bo(*k is a fair guide ; but it leavt.s much to be di;sired. 'riilis 
wa' lord no notice of llie cessation, durijig the* 1 rst rka adi\ of the jrrevious 
de]M rpiilation of the* ('oiintry m favour of towns ; manv acaadcnls are 
grou]>ed umkr piim ipKs: — the West Indies, onr I\ast and W'est African 
possessJiuis, I long- Kong, the Straits’ Sclllement, Liji all, comnu;rcia!ly, 
of tire utnu'sl im{)ortance are oinilled ; India is said to bv' ])raetieally 
without mimnais : cocoa nuts arc. not included in the* prodmas of (.'e)lon. 
'riic j«resence of these a.ud <airv'r sm h bKanishes detracts (apnsideiMbly 
fn.rm the merits cpI' a work, a better ediltort of whii h we wrjiild be glad to 
welcome, as it could do mm li good in the hands of llu: general public. 
A commeia ial geograjih) of lire Jirilisb Lmpire, snilt il to llie merr antile 
( lasses, lo eiialrlc them to trade, with a tliorough knowledge (jf ihii markets 
whem e we are supjrlied with materials and lho.'.e which wc supjrly w'ith 
our wiapiight manufacUin es, is still a ^i(/i nd/i/zi. Such a work cannot be 
comjpresscd inl(p the p:iges of a small bof)k : within t'iiat limit, the 

present one is good of its kind. 

'r. Ni:j,so\' ani» Son's, Lompon. 

.|o. Si( 7 x.'(irt(r, by An mi: II. Smali.. (lapmhpn : Ni'lsort and Sons: 

i8()o ; 2 .) d'he title is that of ihd first of a set of 17 sketches (pf 
Indian life, by a member <pf the Women’s Foreign Alissic^nary Socit ty of 
the Clhurch of Scotland ; amr'the sketches will {prove interesting lo two 
different cla'sses of reailers. 'I'hose who love missionary work will here 
see how tViat wcprk is tlone, by what means an(_l with wliat result.s. I'or 
such readers, the unction i.s well laid on, and llie sketches ajpiproipriately 
filled in. f or the student of mere human nature, the interest lies in the 
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grajjhic, if occasionally distorted descriptions of scenes, persons and events, 
— in the condescending compassion extended to all that is not like our- 
selves,— -in llie calm conviction, openly expressed, of a superiority not 
always evident, — and in the rapid ac([uircmenL of the missionaries’ phrases, 
formularies and ideas by their converts, (lod is continually thanked that 
we are not like the rest ; and converts suck in this spirit like mother’s 
milk. At p. 1*4, an or[)han boy, rescued from starvation, converted and 
set up as a printer, writes, ‘‘ 1 have seen many young boys in Ilombay who 
are heartily fond of earthly ])]easurcs. 1 thank (lod he has kci)L me far 
fiom such things. ... It is not easy for young boys such as 1 to say 
such things, but I am sure 1 can say such words.’’ It is an interesting 
psychical study. 


H. S. Nicinu.s ANi> Co., l.oxoox. 

41. An advance copy of an edition of the late Sir Richard llurLon's poem 
entitled I'/tc Atuii'i A/~\hr.uti has beei; courteously sent 

to us by the publishers. A hundred copies only (at (uie guinea eai:h) are 
to be issued ol the wank, which will l>c an ih' //f\<\ 'i'he Rnsutah 

wl'iose cojuposer, Haji Abtlu, is Sir Richard l^urton himself under an 
Oriental }it>)n-ih'-pliinu\ is preceded by the usual introduction from the pen 
of Lady llurton, w’ithout which it is difticult to imagine, in these ilays, the 
]>ublication of the smallest scra[) ot burton’s writings. A('C(.)rdijig to Lady 
Jh-irton, this “poem lias not its c<jua 1 ,” and this “ Lay of tlie Miglier Law 
(which, whilst professedly treating of the “ Natuie and Destiny of Man ” — 
that is material man — leaves the subject exactly where it found it,) wiil only 
appeal to “large brains” and “ride over the heads c)f most the reward of 
i*s philosophy appears to be melancholy and despair. The gospel which this 
“Higher Law” preaches, is that of “ Self <uiltivation witli due regard to 
others ” as “ the sole and sufficient object of human life.” I .ady Burton thinks 
that this gospel will appeal to “large liearts.” 'i'his conclusion is not obvious, 
if the words employed are used in their ordinary sense. We should rather 
have thought that it would be a gos[)e?l attractive to tlie worldling, the [ihrase- 
monger, the rvVvr///, and the ihorouglily selfish man, w'hilsl the ideal of a 
“large heart” is, on the contrary, the sacrifice of self for the sake of others, 
'I'urning from the pr<*face— this “puff” long drawn out — to the jioeni itself, 
w’e cannot but jiay tribute to the many gems of thought, of expression and 
of sentiment that have been gathered by an industrious hand from the vast 
treasury of Oriental literature, and which the author, with a heart responsive 
to Oriental feeling and a vigorous mind and retentive memory, has presented 
to luiglish readers in an Knglish garb. The Oriental scholar, familiar with 
the Persian poets, will be reminded of many an old friend, such as Hafiz 
and ‘OiTiar Khayyam, in Burton’s verses. Speaking of ‘Omar Khayyam, to 
whose quatiains the A'(ish/( 7 /i may be considered to bear some resemblance 
— far inferior though it be to Khayyam’s verses in beauty-— Lady Burton 
specially assures us that it was Mr. K. Fitzgerald who made the Rubayat of 
‘Omar known to Sir R. Burton in 1861, and that the Kasidah was written 
eight years bcfoie, viz. in 1 853. Now% considering that the Kasidah contains, 
not only references to ‘C^mar, but actually also embodies verbatim quota- 
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lions iVoin Mr. I'it/^crald’s translation, this rliroiu^logit'al statoincnt by 
I.ady lJurton is somewhat of a or “ri<Ullc’' to ordinary minds not so 
exeeptionally gifted as the aiithor of the KastJ^ih and the eloquent writer 
of its prefaca'. 

\2. 'J 7 it 'riioimaiiti (niJ Qitm/trs rf itt? /Av/r, edited hy L. C]. 

S.MiiFn:ks. This is a very ( liarminLC book, and Mr. Smithers deserves 
thanks for havinij^ 5 (^ jaettily translattal th-ase ‘‘'rartaiian tales" from the 
I'reneh imitation of the Arabian nights by S. (iiieuleiU'. If the “'Tar- 
tarian tales *’ of ne( e.-.sity lack the beauty of their Ara!)ian prototype, they 
are neverihi less very lasc inatini^^ and show a (‘onsiderable knowledt^e of 
( Iriental manners and customs ; the sly^ht imperfe<'lions that exist in this 
res[)ect re<iiure a dee])er ac( piainlance witli the l'*.ast U) discover, than that 
jjosse.ised b) the oniinary reader, who will spend many a pleasa.nt “ijuaitcr 
of an hour " in the perusal of these tales. 

T. A. N’or.-.iijo' ani) Son'-;, S i < k ‘ k H( )i m. 

.} p itmi /o/.A/, by l'ki:oKik Samu-.k (js.). 'Tlie learned author 

h'-is ^.ent lis an e-^Nav on what nppeais to be a new (lepailiii'e in iht* I'lehl of 
( trii'ut.d learning ; tlie ‘^ubjeet is a most fasi'inatinjj; one, namely a sysle 
matie eonipari^on ot the Ri^veda witli the /:'/A 4 /, and it is «|uiLe surprisin'; 
how close are some of the anaU;‘aies whic’h Mr. Sander adduces. However 
^real the dil'feienc e may, suj>erfi<‘ially, apjiear to be between these two 
relieio philo>o]>liieal systems, tlu* kinshi|) of the two raf es is strikingly 
shown by a \‘ery ('lose a.greianent in fundamental |)rin('iples. W'e ri*grcl 
that spac'e does not permit us to enter more minutely into this well-written, 
well -arianm.’d and well-considere<l work; siilhee it to say that analogies are 
established between the theories groui)ed round the Vmir of Northern 
m)thology and the J^/trits/ta of the Rigvasia ; the evolution ot the gods 
acc-ording to the lOdda and the .Ui/mis , tlie tree aitd \d«^vakar- 

nian ; the and the Cs/’/trs, Oi/ia and / annhi (not Vayu as previtjusly 

considered), and Indra ; and so on. 'The book is written in 

Cjcrman. 

I’Ai rsirM-: T'.xri ( jka i ion Socii-vn', I.ondon. 
pj. Piilt Stine ri\plin nt’nn li’tnd Qitartcriy Slateincni^ /(rnn,u \, 1S94, 

(London; 'i'lu* So( iety’s ( )tfice), ecjntains much valuable information on 
the Holy I. and, in addition to the usual financ ial statements. 'Tliere are 
interesting items in the Notes and .News, — inijiortant letters from Ikuirath 
von Schich, an exhaustive contribution on I )ervishes by lb [. lialdeii- 
sperger, and a very erudite paper, by Major Conder, on the condition cjf 
the Jews uuder the Roman ILinpire, displaying much 'Talmudic study. 
Lor its si/.e, this i)ublicati(jn is one of the best of its kind. 

(i. Phimf* AM) So.\, London. 

.15. Korea and Uu: Sacred WJtitc Mountain^ by (Amt.mn JL J. (Awkn- 
nisii, L.R. G.S. (London: (L Philij) and Son; i^cjq; 25/-). Korea is 
still .so much of an unknown land that any information regarding it is sure 
to be interesting. Captain Cavendish spent two months in,it ; and though 
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the shortness of the time at his disposal did not permit him to s;et more 
than a traveller’s knowledge of the country, he journeyed so tar and was so 
long alone among Koreans, that his narrative, though j^rofessing to be only 
»an enlargement of his diary, is both instructive and amusing. He was well 
impressed with the good nature and general good behaviour of the Koreans, 
though, naturally, he found them very strange folks. His chief complaints 
against them are, dirt, in winch, however, he acids that they thrive and arc 
f.ir from being unhealtliy, -their lying, which in tin; classes he chietly dealt 
with is not a mercrly Korean vice,- and their absolute ignorance of the 
value of time, regarding whic h we should hear in mind that the l'airoj)ean 
traveller is apt to be an unfair judge. He travels against lime, and for 
l)leasure ; for Lite native-?, tlie SLivices retpiiied of them are only the means 
of earning their daily bread ; and they have no reason for ])nttij\g them - 
selves out of their (jiiiet, staid habits because another is, acc(.)rding to then- 
ideas, unnecc'ssnrily fussy and hasty. Captn. ( ‘avendish had for c'ompanion, 
(’aj)tn. H. I*'.. ( iooid Adams, R..‘\. So far as .sport wc nl, tiiey were unsuc 
c:essfLil, chielly h.. cause thedr time was too short to do so much in as they 
tried. fkii»tain ('avendish had, in fact, to return witlioul going up the 
Wliile M(jimtain : his fellow-traveller, however, has fiirnislied him w'wh a 
good crliapler dispo.sing of that suited. 'The book is simply and plainly 
written, an<l is well iHiislraled, even after most of their [khotographs turiu?d 
out to he useless, 'bhe copies of native drawings, fully coloured, are 
valuable.', and the desciiplions of men, nianncis and things, incidentally 
ihlc-rsjiersed in die book, are excellent, and show- the author to be a good 
c:)bserver, 

IvU'll.NKD.SOX AXl) C!«e, Koxpox. 

77/i' Cafrii'r^atiftn Afcuii/th^ by f'oi.. (k T. P(.r.\K(’i r, R.ls. (London: 
Richardson and C'o., iScp; ; 5 '(> or Rs, d, is written to hel]> I-aiglish sj^eak - 
ing travellers in India, I’er>i;i, and Afghanistan. Its first jiart, therefore, 
giws a roncise^granimar of tile Hindu.‘>tani, Persian and Pushtu languages : 
iLS second contains, in four jjarallel Cfdumns, sentences liheL’ to be of scu-- 
vice to travellers, 'fiie revision of this edition lias not been veny thorougli 
in this second part, es])e('ially in the lA'r.sian section,- a remark C(jiially 
applicable Ic.) the third ])art, wliich i.s a voc abulary, also in four c olumns, 
with references to tlie l)ages where the words oc:cur. ^Plie bejok is a very 
useful one for those for wliom it is written, especially in the sporting, 
military and other technical terms given. ^Ve must, however, remark that 
such tec hnical terms are often coined by those who arc interrogated on tlie 
subject : and hence one must not he surprised to find tliat they are not 
“ generally understaiided of the ])eopled'' Vet such terms are of the utmost 
importance and they are numenius enough to reciiiire a special apiicndix 
to the ordinary dictionaries of Urdu, Pushtu, and l*ersian. 'They should 
he carefully compiled. As an instance we may say wc have often won- 
dered ^Yhy “ telegraph ’’ and “ telegram ” (both absent in the hook under 
review) have not been exjiressecl by the pure terms i/ur-zni vis and di/r~ 
navisht^ instead of the barbarous forms commonly used in India, or the 
incongruous tar-iWutnji : we already have dur bin for telescope. 
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'I'm: Inovai. .\si\iu. Siu ii.iv, 1 .(»mu)n. 

.47. T/ic /\\n/Ziit !fs-St 7 /i 7 of Mikkii()Ni», transhitcil by E. Ri.iiAr.sKK, 
\ ()l. III., bait 11 . (London : 'i'hc R. A. Society ; 1S9.1.) Mr. 1 '*. 1 '*. 
AiLntlinot gives us nnotlier in.stalinent ol tins work, tlic previous ])arts ot 
whieli have alreaely l)een noticed by us, as they appearcei. 1 1 deals with 
the Jives of tin* fust tour Khalit's, r)pening witli a spirited description of the 
election of Abu-iJakr. The history continues, willi truly oriental prolixity 
nl detail and record of conversations frequently, of necessity, imaginary ; 
but the wltole f(.>rnis a gra[)]uc pic ture of oriental life, oriental manners and 
t u.^toms, and oriental thought and style. Suc h a nariati\e cannot |je of 
uniform interest ; yet the tcalioiis portion.s are very few ; and the far larger 
pari is fascinating like a novel. 

SmIIII, lu.ni-.K ANO Ca), L('Mm)N. ■ 

.4S. yV/f' /.//t M by Sik ^V. Mcik, K.t'.S. 1 . (l.ondon; 
.Smith, IJdei and iNp.j ; 10 .) In Sir William cmlailed his 

original fotir-volunu: work to a single stout one, in which, omitting only the 
reterenc'es .and the j»u: Islamite history of Arabia, he gave the suhstance of 
wluil lunl already be< oine a standard authoril) on the biogiapli) of the 
Aicduan I’rophct 'Die jircsent edition re[)ublishes iht' ahiidged work, 
with a few alterations, the chief of wiiic h is the lanbodirneril, as an Inlro- 
diu lion of 10 4 jingcs, of the essay on the sources fiauu which his hook had 
been derived. Sir W illiam is a learned and erudite man, a judicious critic, 
a good narrator, and as impartial a biogra])her as any zealous ( ,'hrislian 
man can be of a jHMsc>nage like Muhammad. Notlhng is jiassed c^r 
ghissed ovei, whether good or ill. All is carefully weiglied, and tlie author's 
ojiinion is given in jiiain, unvarnislicd, unc^xagge^rated terms. If an ardent 
admiixr of aluhammad may think Sir William occ:asional]y too severe in 
lii.'j c;ondemiiaLion of ( ertaiii arts and iiabiis, others will find faiill with him 
fur much that i.s said in praise of a character, which the impaitial Itistorian 
must admit to be a singular combination of widely diiferent <[Ua!ities in 
Inim.in nature. '!’he work -now re[)r<jducecl in excellent style, with 12 
illustr.itions - is the best bi()gra]>hy of .Muhammad in the ICnglish language, 
and cjne without a study of which none should venture an opinion regard- 
ing Islam and its founder. It .should find a place in every library. 

SO(. IK I V I OK ih<OMOTINO ( !HRIsriAX KnOWLI:Oi:K, I.ONDONf. 

4y. jT/Zf’ “ Hii^her Crificisin ’’ and the ixrdict 0/ the Manu/nents^ by the 
Rlv. a. H. vS.wck. (Londcni ; Society for Troincjting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1894; 7/0.) It wcjulcl be ditlicult to exaggerate the Baltic of this 
book to the Idblical student, though, like the Tract Committee of the 
S.-\C.K., we must carefully abstain from cndcjrsing all of Lrof. vSayce's 
conclusions. welcome in 'his bemk the beginning of a jilan which we 

have long advocated, — the application to the biblical record of the facts 
ascertained’ by recent research, as opposed to the baseless, visionary, rash, 
exaggerated or at least premature dogmatizing of the so-called “ Higher 
Criticism/' Not that we reject this as a whole, for it has done much good 
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in its own line, in criticizing the sandals in the painting ; hut that, like the* 
censLirer of the ancient painter, it requires to i)e brought back to its own 
legitimate domain. I’rof. Sayce applies recent arclKt!ological discoveries to 
the Ohl Testament, in order to prove (generally) its perfect accord with 
what has hitherto been found out, of the places, persons and circumstances 
of the ancient w<jrld. d"iie antiquity of writing has solved one rather 
absurd objection against the authorship of the I'entateuch. From llahy- 
lonian and Assyrian sources Prof. Sayce adduces data which can be used 
with effect against the undue prominence given by the “ higher criticism ’’ 
to “ Jchovistic ” and “ hdohistic ” contrasts. I\gy|.»lnUjgy furnishes most 
interesting poiiUs of contact between the P.ible and (for instance) the 
Karnak inscriptions of Ramases II. , and those at Medinet Habu of 
Kamascs III. d'he number of geographical identifu ations is exceedingly 
great : and confirmation is given to the existence, doubted by the ‘‘ higher 
criticism/’ of Illttites at Hebron (p. i.p|). For further details, for interest' 
ing tjanslalioM.s of Piabylonian re<'ord.s, of the ‘‘ Travel.s of iht* Moliar/' f)t 
the Moabitic stone and the Siloam inscriptions, we must refer thic reader to 
the book it.sclf, which he will find to be not only instruciive but also very 
entertaining l(.> read. In some of his applications (as, in Chapter XI., 
on Daniel), Prof. Sayce seems to aiiproximate unduly to the dangetous 
generalization from in.siifficicnt details of the “higher ( riticisin/’ Put the 
system he has here begun, of fearlessly api>lying the knowledge of facts to 
the elucidation of the Pible is an excellent one; and though he has made 
considerable jjrogress in the matter, there still remains, for liim and others 
gifted with the re<tuisite learning, a vast field for future labour. Put it is 
not only Biblical students who should bo thankful to Prof. Sayi'e for this 
learned and interesting work ; all oriental schojars will welcome it, as 
embodying in its page.s, many recent discoveries of the utmost importance 
to even entjuirers after merely sec ular knowledge. .\s instanc es, we may 
note the ethnological remarks on the Ainoritcs and Hittites ; and others on 
history, mydiology, and similar matters. \Vc lieartily wish the book a 
wide circulation. 


Swan Sonnkn.schkin and Co., London. 

50. Sys/dJRS of Au.stni/ia^ by W. Ei’i\s. (London; Swan SonneU' 

schein and Co., iHp.j.) This painstaking w(.)rk, c^f iSo closely printed 
j)ages in rather small type, is an exhaustive treatise on the Land legislation, 
past and present, of Australia and New Zealand. It is written with the 
view of aiding Australians to learn — for they, generally speaking, do 
not at present,- how they stand in this matter, what difficulties surround 
them, and wliat should be done to secure a pros])erous future for their 
posterity. The author brings to his task a full knowledge of the subject. 
He treats each colony in succession. In each case he gives the history of 
the past and the state at the i>resent, preferring, as he sensibly says, to 
offer facts for consideration rather than opinions for discussion. He 
hopes it will influence the people to adopting a sound policy in Land 
I .legislation. We fear, however, that he is too sanguine. Demos looks to 
present gain, and trusts his posterity to the doctrine of chances. ' But 
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besides tlio “ peo[)lc ’’ of tlio Australasian colonics, ilicrc is another public 
to whom tlio writer may ajjpeal, not in vain. l>otli in (Ircal llrilain and 
elsewlicrc, there are men anxious to i;et a clear view of liow matters actually 
stand in our [^reat southern colonies, of what tlu^ pro.sj)ects for land are 
there, and of the direction which legislation is likely to take in the 
future reeardiiiL:; this most momentous issue. Mines may, in time, become 
exhausted : the land is tlu: |)ermanent Si)urce of wealth. "I'o sueh eiujuircrs, 
Mr. I'l|)ps' book will l)e. very welct>me. 'bile (|uesii(»n is fully and ably 
treated ; the statistii'.s are Iiroui^ht quite down to date ; and the clearness 
of statement and ord(‘r render inlercstinjj; what nii^ht otherwise have been 
a dry subjert. 

Mxn’oi^ Wvko .wo ('<».. r.oxooN. 

5r. Ilaronn , //x'lO'c/)///, by the late Puor. K. il. M.A. 'This 

volume Ik'Ioul^s to l!u.* ** I (.eroes of llistory” seiies which is issued hy the 
above-named piibloliers. .nut c<]ited by Mi. \\‘altt.*r liusant ancl Ri v. \V . J. 
Iln;dribb. i’he “ lie roes ‘ iiu bided in iliis seiies are a snan^e ct>ne<'Lion 
of wortiiie^;, hu' besides 1 1 aroun -cMlled .IrnnA/i/ and not Ivy the name 
i^iven to him in the t)(H)k, wliu'h is thi‘ ( lerman spelliiiL^ of iiieorrect Arabic 
they con >ist of Abraham lam.’oln, Joan of An-, Sir John hhanklin and 
Martin l.uihcr. IIist(.)iies are, as a rule, sonu.-wliat dry reading, but 
Haroun, the K irie, of .1 'abb^land, furnishes tin* author with material for :i 
really fas(-iriatinj^ and entertaining volume, sober liistory ihoui^li it be. If 
the record of I laroun’s de(.‘ds - even to the last fiendish ;u I of his d<‘a!h- 
beii -shows wbal little elaim he has to the' |;oo(l!U‘ss ;_;t‘nerally ascribed 
to him, till* auth<>r thinks that he may jusily be called the ( Ireat lie may, 
if “ cro.Uiu‘<s ” consists in material powder and the* retention of ;i few noble 
tjualities ami some intellectual L;ifts iind.er the most unfavourable surroiirul- 
m-js. 


1’’. \V\KXi. AM) Co., Ko.ndon \ni> Nj:w N’oi^k. 

5.?. !))• (\\i'iN. (b.xeoi: JJkan. (London and New \’ork : 

I’. W'arne and On, 1S94 ; 4, 6.) 'Lliis novel is well illustrated and prettily 
eot up. 'The author has taken arlvanta^^e of the belief in seerc't religions 
and societies in the ! I imalayas, to give us a wild and fanciful romance*, 
with "I'liibet for its cendal scene and some ten well drawn characters, 
exe:cllent in their diversity. It is a lively am.l jiretly little talc, very 
j.ileasanliy told ; and despite the innate improbability of the plot, the 
interest is steadily continued to the end. It is a book eminently fitted to 
while away a few heavy hours, and to recall to mind afterwards : once read, 
not to be foi gotten. 

Ui'ToN' AX!) Co., At'cki.ani); WiiauAMs AM) Noiu.A'n:, Loxfxin. 

53. A Dtefionary of the New /.eat and !.any;tiay;e^ by the Rif ; h i Ri-.vd.. 
W. M'ii.kiams, l).(kL. (AiK'klahd : Upton and Co.; London : Williams and 
Norgatc, 1892), has now reached its fourth edition, under the revision of 
^V^ L. Williams, JLA., Archdeacon of Waiapu. 'I'he arrangement of words 
has l^een simjilified, in giving the :oot.s, without certain prefi.xes, and over 
T,2oo words have been added. 'I'he introduction gives some elementary 
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principles of Ma(;ri .mMimnar. As the Kditor truly remarks, (:()m[)leteness 
in dictionaries can he ohiained only in course of time, and by the co-opera- 
tion of many, 'i'his particular hook is slowly tending to the desired point, 
and much still remains to be done ; yet the present edition gives a very full 
dictionary, both in tiie Maori- English, and hhiglish- Maori parts. 


OUR fJllRARV 'I'AJU.K. 

\Vk have received, too late for full n.‘view, the following : from the (Govern- 
ment of Ihirma, /htrt/u si Juii^/is/i Diitinnary ( Rs. T5) ; from 

Messrs. A. CGonstable and (Go., Mcnuttials nf Old I fuiiiyhiiry Collcyc : and 
from Askabad, the official Kepori on fhe IViunruspian ryi>ri]u\\ in which 
full information is given regarding it to the minutest details. .\lso Hr. 
Hhandarkar’s Sanskrit Matinscript^ in rrivtttr J.ikrarirs in the 

Jhoniniy Presidoiry : Sig. C. Tagliabue’s f findiistani CJ rajnn/af\ wriUen in 
Italian and slunving dce|* study and patience, being the lirst volume ol the 
[iruposed .Scholastic Series of the Real Istituto (^rientale of Naiilcs ; tlie 
Transactions of ike Moscow International Congress of Xookyy ( loth Session 
1892 at Moscow), and of the international Congress of /Prehistoric jlrc/nc- 
oio^c,}' and A nthropoioyy (1 ith Session 1892 at Moscow) ; Jht/ctint da 
Sociedade dc iicOi:;rapkia dc Idshoa^ Nos. 7, 8, 9, and lo, 189^ ; the IJomhay 
Ihesidency AV/c/"/ (V //ft’ Difw tor of i^iddic which \n ith the usual 

fulness of detail shows a continued advance in edticaiion, both in our own 
and the native states, and both in girls^ and boys^ scrhpols ; ^Irs Quatnor 
(ioronatoruni^ vol. vi., [larts 1, 2, 3, and ; hive ]>amphlets by Romyn 
Hitchcock (from the Rei)ort of the National Mirscum; W ashington, (Govt. 
I'rinting Office, 1892 3) on tlie Ancient Pit dwellers and the ^ linos of y'er^o^ 
on some Ancient Tetics and ^Indent Jhirial Mounds in Japan., and on 
Shinto or Japanese mythoh^gy — all, cxcei^t the last, are beautifully illus- 
trated ] Tchar Cadastral Survey I Glue Rook ; L'etat retii^ienx de /a Cir 'ece et 
dc Portent an siec/e d'A/exandre, par M. h’elix Rol)iou (Paris: Imiirimcrie 
Nationale, 1893); 'The /onrnal of the Anthropo/oi^ical Society of Tiunhay^ 
Vol. HI., No. 3 ; Jonrna! and '/ext of the Buddhist Text Society ((Calcutta ; 
d’he Baptist Mission Pre.ss) ; I' OrieniCj a cjiiarlerly Review on (Oriental 
matters, edited at the R. Istiuito Orientale at Naples ; Jon mat of the FJder 
Scientific Exploring; Expedition of 1891-2, with maps and photographs 
(Adelaide: C. K. Bristow, 1893); 'The Function of reliyiou by M. Ran 
gacharya, M.A. (Madras ; Kalyanaram Press, 189.}.) ; The Yuy;as in Hindu 
Chronotoyy and Ifister\\ by M. Rangacharya, M.A. (1S91); 'Phe Indian 
Journal of Education.^ 1894. 

Wc have, moreover, on our table the following periodicals : 1. Mifthei/un- 
gen tier Anthropotogischen Gesellschaft in Wien ; 2. The Civi/ta Cattolira 
(Rome ; A. Beffani) ; 3. Bitdia, the Amerit'an monthly of Puhlical Arehtc- 
ology and Oriental Research ; 4. Tnngl\w, the Chinese bi-monthly (Leyden : 
K. J. Brill) ; 5. La Afinerva (Rome : .Societa La/iale) ; 6. La Revue Genera/e 
(Brussels) ; 7. The Rev/eta of Rev iejvs (W". T. Stead, T.ondon) ; 8. La Rei'ue 
des Revues (Paris); 9. Lucifer; 10. The Contemporary Revieiu (Isbistcr 
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and ( o. ) ; ii. y//t’ ^\atio/ia/ Ntriih* (\V. II. Allen and C\).) ; i-i. Iv /\fiy- 
(TaTis: Ruo S. Simon); 13. yXe Stnuu/ and 14, ils 

comrade, '/ 7 ii I^icturc Mtv^a.iih ; 15. i'oniMcs Rindua dc la Sotic(c dc 

(j A‘:^r,i/'/nt : 16. /..a /vci'Ut' d Oricfif \\\\h{aW'^\) \ 17, Ac Minioriii/ Pi 
inali-^itc Paris) ; iS. J'ifhlic i'^/hiion ^Maidcfi Lane, \\’.(\); i <>. /'iddic 
(\\ ashini»t(jn and Xcw \\)ik) ; jo. rt(\r Ac/z/c/ //>»/./ JAr/' (Stutt- 
gart] ; Ji. / (’ Pulhiin dr\ X-'/u/z/tri/rs ^ Paris): 22. JA//-A/(’ f 7 C\do nit's 

(Paris) : 23. Jourziti/ tj the Society of A its '^LoinKin) ; j \. izidio (London) ; 
25. JzzdiiUi /dicinccrizz^c:^ (( 'al<aitia) ; Jotirnoi tt’c Iut<t India Asz>o- 

V It it • V. 
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SUMMARY 01‘ EVENTS. 

iNhiA. — 'rhc resignation of the Premiership after a long and glorious 
rareer (jf [)iib]ic service, by ]\lr. W’. ]u. Gladstone, Al.l\ (to whom jMjlitical 
op[>onenls and followers agree in f)rrering ;i sincere admiration for liis talents 
and a warm sympatliy in the aflliction which has necc'ssitated his retire- 
ment) has led to a change in the India Office, where the Kt. lion. li. Tl. 
Fowler, M.P., has succeeded the Rt. flonble. the Farl of Kimberley as 
Secretary of State for Indi«T. Ford Kimberley's tenure of office will be 
remembered principally for his strange action regarding C'ouncil Pills, and 
his over-riding the ruling of liisOonncil in the matter, i st of llic simul 
laneous eNaminalions, and jud of the Coilon Iinport duties. Lord Lan^.- 
(lownt* has returncil to lOngland, aflei holding the X'ieero^alty lenger by .i 
few days than any r>f Ins [:>redecessors ; and iindoiibttally no act he did in 
office becriine him so well as when in ijuitling it he pithily complained of 
the severity with which the India Officclreats its subordinates, the \'i«'eroy 
and (louncil of India; i)iit he lacked the nerve to resist interference by 
resignation, as Lord Northbrook did. His sjH^ccb.cs have been translated 
into Urdu, and published by Munshi Nawvd Kishore, ('M.lu., of lau.know ; 
and a statue is to lie erected in his , honour at C'ah'utla, pniti for in great 
part by Indian Chiefs, who somehow seem periodically to contribute to 
such things. Lord Lansdownc leaves a huge deficit to stare the financiers 
of India in the face. It is ('.aused almost entirely through losses by 
Exchange, which again are due in great part to the incompetcuicy of the 
India Office and the Indian Government to graipplc with the difficulties — 
hy no means so great or insurmountable as is coiniiionly assumed, — of 
Indian currency and finance generally. These could and should have 
been put on a firm and sound basis long before they reached their j)rescnt 
acute stage. A senseless manipulation of C'ouncil Pills, a culpable neglect 
to include the mints of Native States in the closure, against redundant 
coinage, of that metal, the refusal to impose an import duty on silver, the 
delay in purchasing gold locally to send in payment of Lhiglish dues, with 
Rs. 26,000,000 lying idle in the Indian treasuries, have combined to 
handicap the good chance that India really had, have lowered instead of 
raising her Exchange, and have necessitated extra taxation, which the 
people can ill bear. Here again injustice has been done to India, in the 
exclusion of Cotton goods from the tax of 5 f^er ci fit.y to please English 
manufacturers. Their inclusion would have entirely effaced the deficit \ 
but as they are e.xcluded, a large amount has to be made good by various 
means, leaving still an acknow’ledged deficit for which India, under 
pressure from England, must, it would seem, sit still and trust to a chance 
rise in the Exchange, for securing which no step is taken. 'Lhn stereotyped 
reply of the’ Indian Government to all remonstrances from Chambers of 
Commerce and other bodies whose viovs should carry weight has long 
been that the “ subject is engaging the careful and constant attention of the 
Government.” If they have really been engaged in such speculative medb 
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• lations during tlic year that has lapsed sinrn the disease beranie so 
dangerously n<'ule, we ean only bewail the ill-lurk of India, in liaving as 
ycl loiind no man witli talents enough to devisi' and nerve enough to carry 
out some statesmanlike system o( fmaiure and currency. However the 
stinting of necessary expenditure may reduce llte deiu'it, for the balaiU'O 
recourse will most jirobably be had to a gold loan in England, which 
but aggravates the evil under which India gr(»ans. A\'o note tliat in 
the Legislative ( ’ounci;, 11 votes to 7 were giM 11 for e\<'hiding cotton 
gtiods horn taxation. 'riie minority was formed of all tin* non oflieial 
mcmt)t rs, inc’lntling l airopeans, tlie majority eonsisted of all the offu'ial 
members, of whom several, though admitting that ])ersonally they were 
opfiosed to lliis unjust exclusion, yet voted, against their i onvi<‘tion, fur 
what had been commanded by the ( iovenunent. 'The India Oflit i- 
< ‘ouncil ha\a‘ reconled a unanimous verdict against thjs j)olicy, for whic.h 
Lords l\i*!d*eiley and JClgin are resjK)nsible. 'I*he latter thus begins his 
career as \'ircroy, as the former ends liis :^ccrctai)ship at the India offu .*, 
by as gros^ an act of injiisiire to India ns ever was perj)eiraled, and of 
whic h tlie Lresident of the L'jjpcT India ('hamher (;f t'ornnu'Cci! truly said 
that “it vv.is a folly tej subordinate the- inteiests of India to a small 
coterie of Lameisliire m.iiuifacturers.” Lublic Oj>inion and the Lress of 
India, bc^ili lairopean and native, aie nnanimoiisly agaiiist this terrible 
blunder ; juiblic' mc'Ctings held all over the c'ouFitry have strongly con- 
demned it: and thcae is a general outcry that India is unjustly sac riiic.cal 
to Lmglisli interests. 'I'hc' Sec'.rc;tary of State foi India, jiaid by but not 
respejnsil *ic‘ to the pc:(g)le of India, has ihusfca’ party purj)c)ses, crushed the 
unanimous verdic t c)f tlie India ( Xtlc'c ( 'omicil, the ()[>inion of the; majcjrity 
in llie Indian Legislative ('council, the coml)ined protests of Jairopean and 
native ])iiblic opinion in India : the C/ar c)f Indiaalcme issues irres].)onsible 
ukases from WdiiiehalL 

The Ihulget says that the acr(;unts for iSc^e-o;^ closed with a defic it of 
Rs. 8, 3 po,ooo, being better than the esiimate by Rs. 2..pSo,ooo. 'Llie 
revised estimate for 1 Sc) pc; j, showed a defic it of Rs. 1 7,p30500c;, being 
worse than liu; first ])y Rs. i,(;So,ooo. On the otlier liand, tlie r<.‘venue 
excet'ded the esiimate by Rs. ^pi(;o,ooo- -land and railway revenue 
having gre.itly increased, while opium and salt had decrlined. 'Lhe inc rease 
in cx[)enditiiro is njally startling, cxuisidering wliat the circumstances were : 

5»t 70,000 abc^ve the buclget estimate. l or rSc^.p^, the revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 1,550,000 cjver that of last year, -a rather low figure ; and 
the expenditure also is fixed much higher than last year. 'Lhe deficit is 
partly rcdiu.cd l)y general economy to Rs. 2c;, 250,000, (;iit of whic:h the 
new' imporJL duties wipe out Ks. ii,.|oo,ooo, the suspension of the Famine 
insurance another Rs. r 0,760,000 and contributions of I'rovincial Clovcrn- 
inents another Rs. 4,050,000, leaving a final deficit of Rs. 3,020,009. 
The ainoimt tc:) be drawn by tlie Secretary of Stale for i8c;4-5 is given at 
^'17,000,000, besi.des raising temporary loans of ^’2,300,000 and renewing 
at the end of 1894 ^6,000,000 — a total of ^,'25,300,000. Xo loans arc 
to be raised in India, where Rs. 26,000,000 lie iclle in the treasuries. 'The 
worst feature of the budget is that it is expressly and avowedly only an 
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opi)urtunist one, and that the position must he reconsidered in a year, 
at the next budget-statement. "J'liis we take to mean that tlie nn niasterly 
inactivity of the past is to continue, — and we condemn it. 

lOxcept for losses by l^xchangc, by reckless waste in ex[)cnditure, and by 
the want deliberately incurred by excluding cotton duties, the finances of 
India are all that could be di^sircd. d'he revenue for U months (ist April 
to 30 Sept.) had increased Rs. 283,000 -not a large sum, but a healthy 
sign, if the ex[jenditure liad not increased Rs. 4,461,100. 'The Railway 
returns for the ([uarter ending 1 )e('einber gave a gross earning of 
Rs. 6,660,000 in excess of the |>revious year, ddiougli tlie stagnation of 
trade is shown in a decrease in the Hombay l*ort 'I'nist income of 
Rs. 150,000 and at Karachi of Rs. 300,000, yet from 1 st A])ril to 
30th ] )ecember, the Irnpoi ts of merchandise were Rs. 53 1 , i 37,o^\v 
exports Rs. 7 5 1 2,65 i, a clear Ilalance of 'frade in favour of India 

(despite many statements to the contrary) of Rs. 220,775,5188. fhis is the 
nett or true balarn e of trade, which was eliminated by imports of specie, and 
exports Ijy specie, and Council Rills, leaving a cUmi* balance still, \vhich at 
IS. 3d. was ^,^68,467. As these are the latest returns j>ublishe(l, it is not 
yet true that tlie I>alance of Trade has turned against India. ( The 
10th March, ]>. 326.) 

'Tlie Indian (Government lias sent in its reply to the despatch regarding 
.simultaneous (.!ivil Service examinations in India, and has declared itself de- 
cidedly opposed to the project. I'he Hill for amending the C'oinage Act, 
which should have been ])assed concurrently with the closing of the mints to 
silviif, is still ** receiving the I'arcful and constant .attention of the ( lovern 
inent.” .Sir Charles IMliot has returned from furlough to Ids ol'fK'e as 
Lieut. -(Governor of Bengal, and Sir A, MacDonnell,- who had ably otheiated 
for him, has been aiipointed to the CGovernor-( General’s CGouncil. A great 
landsli[> has occurred near (lonho on the Hillinga River — the .-^lidi: blo< k- 
ing its bed, 200 ft. long and 900 ft, high, dams up the river, converting 
the gorge into a lake which is expected to be full in May. A telegraph 
of/icc has been opened near the site, communicating with Hurdwar. 'I'he 
experiment of selling (jiiinine at Post oliices has been a great success - - 
1,446,600 pice-packets having been .sold by the end of 1893 : the {irice is 
to be lowered. Sanitary Progress in Bengal included waterworks at Xasir- 
abad, Dacca, Howrah, All ihabad, Benares, CGawnpore, I-ucknow and Nyni 
'Pal ; the drainage of Serampur and Puri lias been improved ; and ilie water- 
logged country bet^veen the Burh-gunga and East Kali Nuddi has been 
drained. 

.V religious riot occurred at Vcola, 100 miles N. of Bombay, and was sup_ 
];)ressed by the military after some inos<iues and temples had been /destroyed. 
Some riots, connected with a change in assessments, occurred at (Gauhatti 
in Assam. Other signs of discontent seem visible ; but these are nothing 
as compared with the wave of dissatisfaction which is sweeping over the 
whole c:on\i*nunity in India, — native and lOuropean, caused by the 
present action of (Government in financial matters. 'I’he 0 ])ium Com- 
mission has concluded its work in India, returning to make its report with 
a crushing weight of testimony against the assertions and exaggerations of 
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*thc Anti c )j)iuin party. 'The IXih session of the .so c:ille<l Indian National 
C'on^ress was held at the end of last Hereinher. when some d(ven resolii 
lions of the usual type were passed with the usual sort of speerhes. 'I'he 
Khalsa I )t;wan, several luiblie ineelinas in llu* Tunjah, anil many leadini; 
Muhammadan.s [aotested a;^Minst tlie C'onuiess, and some of the deiei^ates 
eieeteil refused to attend, derlarin^ that they had betm (diosen against their 
wish. 'The notable break down i.)f the 'Troc^pships last season has neeessi 
tated a < 'ommitlee of em [uiry ; and ih.e Kara< hi route for reliefs has had 
to be abandoned under financial pressun*. ( )ne Ihitish Infantry rei;iment 
is rediu ed in the Ilonibay 1 ’residLmey. 'The Imperial Si'ivice lrooj»s are 
t)eing arme<l witli the Mailini I lenry rille. An t‘\|»editie>n sent aj^ainsl the 
Abors, a iiontier tribe on tlu- N.b. of Assam who had lately Ijeipm to make 
raitis, aftca- Itavini.:; been (juiet since iSo_>. \lter we had taken Dumbak 
a.nd Silliik, one of our outj)osts was (ail off with a loss of 25, and reinforce- 
ments ui-re sent. 'The Sikhim treaty witli ('lima is finally settled for 5 
yi-ars, ;i market will he opened for jJriti'^h piodui'ls at N’atunp near the 
frontier ot 'I'iiibet. 'The .\mbaii who (S)neluded the tO'id}’ on behalf oi 
('liina, wa.s m.t permitted by that power to visit ('.ih'Ulla. Sir b>lendro 
.\lt>Iinn fa -ou- sued the Sta relai}- of Sl.ite, in India, lor damaL’,es ( Ks. 
5,’V..o) rreardinL; drainage dues. 'The rjlfadal pk'a of ‘‘no jtii isdirlion " 
was oMniilkd bs the eoiirl as futile: records \sere found to have bis'u 
mutilated : and a deeree was ,^ivcn forllte aiuoiml ( laimed, with o interest 
rom i • , ^ 

bioin the N \ii\r S i .\ 1 1 s we have to reiotd the \isit i)f the Maliatajas 
id lihownapai and (ixsalior to bold Lansdowne nt ( 'aleulla, ami th.at of the 
Mahaiaj.' of Indore to lloin]>ay. 'The la.t named has madi' a lour oi 
person. il insp(.eiinn tluoujah e!<.Mt part of his stale, (sasinp Sfitlenamt s and 
remillinp arri-ars wiilt judemeni, and e\aminme. nairo^sly into the condition 
of the p(.‘np]e and state alfairs in the disirirts. Mis revenue amounted to 
Ivs. 7,2oo,-;o.>, ) he remi.ssions were Ks. d'he N'i/am of Hyder 

abad lias «lecieed the lornralion of .a Lepislatu e ( 'oiuu il, vdfa h, subject Uj 
the ])revious permission of the Ihime Minist'-r. \\i!l lianus fli.-eiiss and pass 
laws on all matters, e xcept reli.ei^ui, UNeiuie, tlie .army ami tin* relations 
with the ( bivermneiit (jt India. It is to eonsist f;f mi inbers : ^ /;trieial 
the (’hief jiisliee, lire Judiiial Sei'.retary, tlu' bet;al Adviser, and six 
otfii.ials nominated !)y tlu.- Krime MinisUr: and h eleeUil non-offuial 
meml)er^, of whom i Is to re|»resent the [a-irdars and 2 to be eb.osen from 
amonj4 the pleaders, d'wrj mc.-mbers are to retire each year lay rotation. 
'I'he second i;rade (.'olleLje of Mysore is raised to the lirsl t'lade. Sfjine 
threatened disturbances at Nya^arh by the K bonds have been allayed by 
the action (»r Mr. ( '00k. ( ommi^'sic^piT of ( )rissa ; and as they seemed 
due to tlte mismanagement of. the tiative minister, he lues been replaced. 

d'he ia)nseil (leneral of ,lV>ndic-herry has succeeded in s<]narinjr the 
deficit. ’in jfs FUidget, by general reductions of h2,ooo fres. and a special 
reduction in the. Survey of 54,000 fres. 

d'hc .\mir (jf Ai cmaxi^ r.\.v, who has been tnadc a (hl.Mb, has had a 
s])4:cial medal struck in commemoralicjn of the Durand Mission. 'I'he 
country is |jerfectly t[iiiet. 'rhe Amir has asked the Inc^ian Clovernmcnl to 
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expedite the frontier delimitation, some items of which tlic mission had left 
for future settlement : the local officers will suffice to carry it out. It is 
said that an Afghan expedition is to go this summer to subdue the Siah 
Posh Kaffirs. Some Russians, saying they had been driven dcjwn by snow 
from their post in the Pamirs, arrived at learning in Kausluin, trying to 
]:)ass through Afghan territory. '^J'he Afghan offitair refused jiermission, but 
promised to report their arrival to the Amir : they eventually took another 
route. The Anglo-Kussian delimitation in the Pamirs was stated, in the 
speech from the 'Throne, to be ])rogressing smoothly and salisfat toiily. 

In (h'A'i.ox coffee seems to be reviving, as 51,15-1 cwt. were exported 
in 1S93, against ,^9,742 in 1S92, The C'hincona export was 5,^1 10,715 lbs. 
< 'eylon tea reached 84,406,064 lbs. or 13,252,407 over 1892. On the 
railways, there was an increase in passengers of 224,775 and in goods of 
26,664 tons 5 and a reduction in the rates was exiiecicd. 'The Kiircncgala 
Railway was opened in heliru.iry. I'alk’s Straits are being surveyed for a 
proi)osed railway to India ; and a daily service of steamers is run by Messrs, 
llois Prothers and ( o. between (.'olomlio and 'I'utic orin. 'The question 
of coin|:)ensation to the (.'ivil Service for loss by TCxchange was left l.^y 
the I legislative ( 'ouncil for rei)ort by the non olficial members. "The trouble 
in the Maladive Islands, <ajnseijucnt on the accession of a new Sultan, was 
settled by a visit of (Mmmissioncr Provvne, in the the discharge of 

one of her guns much astonisliing the natives. 'The young Sultan was 
confirmed and juesented with a sword of honour from the Ceylon Covern- 
ment, (.'hief ( kiinmissioner C..!ol. llorsford was attacked by a ( (jiivict in 
the Axi)AM\n Isi.ANiis, and narrowly escap.ed death with the loss of 
two fingers of his left hand. 

In lUiKMA the Kachyns twice attacked our military Poiic'c Station, 150 
strong, inllie.ting some loss at Hone, S.lv of Phamo.; a reinhircement (jf 
350 men was sent uj). The Kaswa ('hins attacked _Maing-'Taiing, and 
slew 9 men- -troops were sent also in this direction, i.ord l.ansdowne^s 
visit ended in the bestowal on Purmese of 17 titles of honour and personal 
distinctions. 'The Anglo-( 'hincse delimitation officers have discovered 
gates of stone and brick-work of decidedly ('hinese structure at Panlah 38 
miles from Phamo, at Nainkam on tlie East of the Shweli River, and at 
S miles S. of Namkam, — proving Chinese influence there at a previous 
epoch. 'The Purma Oil fields yielded in 1893, from Arrakan 308,091 
gallons against 219,633 in 1892, and from Pakoku and Magwo 8,390,333 
gallons against 5,753,581. 'The final report on the Wuntho gold fields is 
unfavourable, as they are not expected to pay their working expenses. In 
the expenditure fur 1893, l.ovver Purma had a total cost of Rs. 4,062,486 
in public works, of which civil buildings took Rs. 1,224,144,- Communica- 
tions Rs. 945,121, — Military works Rs. 143,515, — Irrigation Rs. 723,498, — 
l,ocal works Rs. 406,657 ; while Upper Burma had a total of Rs. 5,1 16,954, 
of which Civil buildings took Rs. 2,566,79 1, — Military works Rs. 1,374,685, 
-Irrigation Rs. 1,144,166, — and Local works Rs. 50,510. An anonymous 
donor has given Rs. 18,000 for a statue of the (Jueen to be erected in 
Rangoon, to which the municipality has added a sum of Rs. 5,000. A 
destructive fire in this city caused damages valued at Rs. 1 50,000. 
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v/ lircnis. 

• In the STKAi f s Sk itli- mkx rs, Pen.in^ eoiuiniies io ( cnii[)laiii Unully that 
her interests are sacrificed to those of SingaiKne, but seems to find no 
audience. 'The arbitrary of the sum [payable fi)r Imperial Defence is 

bitterly resented as a n.illstone rv>imd the neck the Co"u)ny. 'The (atrrency 
question lierc also is still unsettled. 'I’he Koyal Dutch Oil ('0. discovered 
a new oil spring at Aioe liny, t5 miles N. of Lankat. Of the Java and 
SuMAi’kA oil fields, one com|^any, with a ca]ulal of has given a 

return ot 80 per ctml., besides the sum cairit‘d to the reserve. riie oil 
wells v’ary from loo to 150 fi. in depth ; and the montlily return of refined 
kerosene, now 45,000 cases, is r.qjidly increasing and is expected soon lr.> 
be doubled. 

In Siam the I 'rem h have not yet evacaiated (lhantabong. ( 'ol. Wood- 
th(jrpe, R.h^., (Ml., goes with Survey Tarty Xn. 2 to the Shin Hills, t(^ 
survey tlie boundaries of the fiituie lluffer Stati.-. A I'Veiu h paity, ot)era- 
ling against Pirates ’’ in was attac ked and losi its connnander, 

(-'aptain Delaunay, with 10 subaltern otliceis and iS men killed and 
wounded. 'Three I 'rem hmen wt ie alsij c apinreil m.ar the gate of \ami|nan, 
where the consulate vvas attackeil, the consul liiinself having a naVrow estajje. 
'The r'lniK o-Oliinese delimitaticm of 'Tontinin is to follow I^rcNrh maps. 

At lIoNu K(>N(; the silver eiisis is very acute; but though the D'l»aml.)er 
of (Jommercc pi oposed the coinage of l aiglish dollars, cither in England 
or in India, and objected t<.) having the Japaiu'se ) tv/ legalized, tlie 
( '(ilonial Office Ins rcjecteii their proposal, contenting itself witli doing 
nothing. Passjiorts are no longer rec|uired in tlie Pmi.iiMUN'K Isi.ands. 

'I’lie silver wedding of the Isinjieror of j \e\N was c;elebialed all over the 
country with marked cntluisiasin, on ti\e olh Man h. d'he dt;ad lock between 
the Ooveinment and the Opjiosilion led to the dissolution of Parliament ; 
and the general election, carried on with inucli disturbance and even 
bloodshed, has: gi\en to the Liberals, wlio are cq^pc^sed to anti- 1 * oreign 
legislation, an ini:rease of 3c^ scats ; tliey number 1 2cx Assaults on 
rc.)reigners have become unpUasantly fretpienl in Ja[»an; and there can be 
little doubt that the sudden chan.ges effec'ted c)f late yea is will not crystal- 
lize into permanent forms without serious ebullitions. An oHir.ial report 
gave the ])0[)ulation of Japan, at the end of i8c;j, at 4J,oSc),24o, of which 
20,752,366 were males, and 20,336,874 females; the number of houses 
was given at 7,^>^7,57o. 'The Japanese Mail Sienmship Co.’s line between 
Kobe and Jiombay ncm has 50 steamers alternately cxjinrling coal and 
importing cotton, touching, en route, at Shanghai, Hong- Kong, and 
Singapore. 'Die comjjctition has already reduced freight at ihimbay from 
Rs. 17 to Rs. 2 iper ton. I'wo Japane se ^>iri<:ers have been jjennitted by 
the Indian. Government to insiiect the organization of the Jnuian army, as 
a model lor imitation in Japan. 

In Chi IN A, Viceroy Li formally ojiened a Medical (A)llege at 'I'ientsin^ 
Rumour-s were current that the Russo-Chincse negotiations regarding the 
P.nnirs were tending to a comprf^mise by which Russia was to 'be allowed 
a free hand in Central Asia, in exchange for non-interference in Korea. 
Strange revelations of horrible atrocities amounting to murder have come 
to light at the convict-prison at Onor in Sangalien Island. Captain 
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^Viggins, for his services in opening the Yennissee route to Siberia, has been 
prescnlc<l by tlic C/ar with a piini:hbowl, ladle, platter and 25 mugs. 'The 
explf)ring party under (Captain Roborottsky and Lieut. Ko/doff were at Luk 
Cdiin in Novcml)er last with 14 men and ^^5 camels ; and after establishing 
a meteorological station near the great Lake, at 1,000 ft. above sea-level, 
they were proceeding in two divisions to Lob Nor and Koko Nor. Fhe 
opening of the ^etrovsk-^^oscow railway places the amrient capital ut 
Russia in unbnjken communication with Khiv’a and Samarkand. 

In succession to Sir L. Lascelles, (l.(\M.(L, transft-rred to Peters- 
burg, Sir ir. M. Durand, K.CkS.L, has been gazetted Lritish Minister to 
Ih.KSiA, where he will find as ample scojie for watc'hing Russia as he had 
in India. An interchange of territory lias taken ydace ; Russia acquires a 
wedge-shaped district of 75 s^j. 7 Yrs/s\ iiK'hiding the village of Liru/, for the 
village of (Jhiffar in the dVanscaspia and of another near l'\3rt Ahbasabad. 
'The (Caspian l^'isheries of I’ersia have been farmed by the Shah to a 
Russian, M. Lconzoff, for ib^^Soo a year. Rumours were rife that a 
lurtlicr slice of Rhorasan was to be yielded to Russia, in e\('hange for 
concessions- regarding Customs’ duties on Persian exports from iho South 
(!asi>ian coast. Persia seems slowly ap})ro:iching the Russian ideal of being 
an “autonomous v'assal of Russia.’' A famine was reported from the 
northern provinces, where the export of rice had been, in consetyiicnce, 
stoynied, 'The Shah, wiser than the Indian (lovermuent, has absolutely 
forbidtlen the im])ort of silver into his dominions, after a ini>nth's notice. 

'I'ho Sultan ot has sent to the ( lerman Panperor the isl ( lass 

of the new Order, the institution of which we noticed last (piarter. He has 
also commanded the preparation, as a present t(3 the Nizam of Hyderabad^ 
of an album of photograj)hs showing the uniforms, ajipcaiance, etc ., of the 
'Purkish .Army and Navy, 'I’iie MLmici»>al Hospital of (Jonstantino{)le was 
burnt down, and 40 of its inmates having been courfeously removed into 
the Italian llospital, tlie Sultan decorated the Italian <.k»nsul. Moie 
Armenian disturbances were reported from AAizgal in the 7 'i/iivt'/ of Sivas, 
the .Armenians resisting the police : sixty men were W(3Undcd, several 
killed, ami the prisoners in the jails rcleaseil ; the Konak was captured, ami 
anaUein])t matle to blow up the j)owder magazine. 'I'he Sultan has orderetl 
an eiKiuiry, pending which the governor has resigned his ortic:e. 'Lhere 
have also been disiiii bances in ( rete, and some fighting in All)ania, wh.cre 
a railway is projects I but is not likely to be soon opened. A government 
jiroclamation rc(juc.sts A\'men merchants to export their good.s 7vV? Moclia 
instead of Aden. d'he great mosque of Damascus was burnt down. 

In J there jiassed through the Suez. Canal 3,341 vessels, against 

3 j 559 i 8(/2, and 4,207 in 1891. Lerdinand de Lesseps has been created 

Perjietual Honoraiy President of the Suez Canal — a well merited honour. 

In K(;vi*r, the incident of the Khediv^c’s censuring ])art of his army 
ended in his explaining away his remarks and virtually aj^ologizing for them. 
jVs a counter-demonstration, the Sirdar and Mr. Scott were ktiighted ; and 
afterwards’ the Khedive, wlien receiving the annual report of the latter on 
the Judicial Department, kindly expressed his satisfaction with it, and 
congratulated him on the honour he had received. Maher Pasha*, re- 
moved from the 'War Office and made an Assistant Commissioner in the 
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l)on:ains 1 )cpartincni and C ioNxrnor ol Uk* Sue/ ( anal, lias ht.‘t.*n suct eeded 
as L.’ndcr-Sccrctary for War by Clenl. Sir Iv 11 . /.nluah Pasha, (Mb, in 
whoso jilaco Major 1 ‘‘. R. A\ in:Li:ato arts as SiijH i intondont of Rorniilin^, in 
addition to his other duties in the Inlcilij^enc’e ! )i ])artimjnt. AN’hen the 
( 'loncval Assembly was held, after a lapse of two yeais, liie l\hedi\e, wliilc 
avoiiling ve\e«l iincslions, sj)oko of the pio^auss I‘'u\j)t hail recently made. - 
tlu: rediH'tion in taxation, the extensi'in of railways and iirii^ation, and 
tile establishment of new tribunals. The Ke;aislalive Asseinbl)' haviriL; 
made several [)ro|)0‘-al.s, im liidim; a redm tion of the Mimirij>al electoral 
‘{iialifiialion from ,-{,75 to 1 5, the (wnLinmenl, in riply, denied the 
allej^ed distress and aitlnm d a i^reat improvement amoni* the people, 
dei lincd to fuse the Sla\eiy lUireaii witli the ( 'oasi (luards and Police, 
refused the municij)al piojiosais, -and slated that the oxpensx's t>f the 
army of oceupation would on diminishiiv^ p.rad.nallN fill llu- evai:uatii>n. 
'Phis re]i]y, read i)y Kia/ Pasha, was reeeiveil in ab-^tjliilr sileni'e. Plie 
Dt ir al liahari rxrav ations are proi;iessin:^ with i^ood results, siirpassini; 
e\]»eelation. M. dr Moi-rn has h>nnd much L;old and jei\elry of l-selt' 
sen M. and III., and ol Arnemhal 111 ., which Pn*ii:;sch Pey, who is arranp,- 
ini' it at tlu; < li/eh Museum, deelares to be the lu*st yet found. y'oo,ooo 
are voted to render lliis great nuiseiim lire proof. The project f(»r storing, 
in a large reservoir, the surj)his w'aters <») inundations suliseciuent 

irrig.ition work, lias taken eoiu rele lonn in 5 ri\ al schemes ; a reservoir al 
I. Kulabsha, Phila*, the Assouan ( atatac I, |. (ehel Silsila (late 

and s- ^\ adi-Kaya!l : the c o-l varying from X. vo, jc o iv> ,/,5> ‘ 
and the annual pnail being c. slimated at Sir P.enjamin 

I'aker, M. Ilouli, and Sig. 'roiricelli have been appoitUed to insjua'l the 
^iles and to report to t lovernment on ihi-m. I he levemie for iSi> :; was 
JO,-, 70,^00, tlie expLiuJllure y n,S g: <. .r, and ilie .■^uijjIiis ( e^^l iin.iled at 
y ' j 70,o‘:)0 ), w'as J this is ipassed to tlie reserve funds, cjnly 

y.'i 2 :5,000 being di>j>onible. (>jo,ooo of the Public del)t w’as paid off. 
'The rediirtion cjf taxation in 4 years has been at the rale of y, 1 
fit /' (i/iniiJN, and Oie total re'^erve stands at ^/ 4,n|j,ooo. 'Pile I )aira 
budget for 1 «Sc;4 slunvs a sur|>liis of /' K, i () \,cuo. 'Phe mixed tribunals 
have been renew’ed tor j voars : and all the jiow'urs, i xi ept i’ranee, iiave 
abandoned the c laim for jurisdiction in these trihunals on land cpiestions 
bctwecJi natives, which will, in future, be left to tlie native tribunals. 

Witli MokOiio, Spain has successfully concluded her negocialiuns. 
'Phe Riff leaders are to he imnished, and the jrecrant tribes to be trans- 
planted ; a neutral zone of 500 metres will enc:ircle the Si)nnish territories ; 
the (ruaraich mosciue— the cucasion of the late attack— is to be isolated, 
pilgrimage.s to it being allowed only' cm certain fixed feasts : and an 
indemnity of 20,000,000 I’eseta-s is to be paid in instalments, four customs 
houses being given up as security, if the second in:,talment is not duly paid. 

On the WT.st C^oa.s i there have been two serious ecjllisions between the 
British and l''rcnch forces. 'J’lie Frencli authorities have also’ interfered 
with the hitherto exercised right of freely shipiiing Kroomen as jjassengers 
to Knglish ("olonics : the French now claim an absurdly higli poll-tax of 
40 fres. Our forces have met a reverse at the hand cif a raider called 
M'AV Sl.kJKS. Vob. \ II. II 
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I^Vjdi Silah, who has, however, been eventually routed and has fallen into 
the hands of our I^rench neighbours. The Franco- Liberian delimitation, 
made in I >ec:cinber 1892, has just i)ecn ratified by Liberia: the frontier is 
fixed at Rio Cavally, giving France a considerable slice hitherto marked as 
Liberian. A k'rench column was destroyed near 'rimbiictoo, which, after 
a race between the naval and military forces, had been occupied without 
opi)osition. IR^han/.in, witli wives and 4 c:hiUlren, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, and goes 10 Martinique. h'rench autliorities state that the 
h'rench Soudan has already cost the republic 140,000,000 fres., and that 
the ]iresent annual charge is 10,000,000 fics., witli absolutely no trade 
returns, d’ho I^'ranco-C ierman delimitation has been salisfai.torily c(^n- 
cluded ; and tlic recent outbreak in the Cami-.kmons, said to have been 
caused by rather bad cases of flogging, has been sii])i)ressed by a body of 
marines. In the cIonoo Slate, a train got rlerailed, and fell down a 
precipice ^JOO ft. tleep : the carriages were wrecked, and 4 Belgians, besides 
many negroes were killed. 'The Dcsiamjis expedition, after 2 months’ 
journey from Nyassa, with 2 cannons and 1,000 porters, had effected a 
junction with (^a[)tain Jacques on the S. of 'I'anganyika. 'They pnnsued 
Rumali/a who with 4,000 guns had gone to raid on the (A>ngo forces in 
Manycma territory, where the Arabs have since been defeated, with the 
loss of their best leader, Sefu. 'The J*ortugue.se at AxVO(u.\, attacked by a 
body of 3,000 natives, beat off their.assailanls after a liard light. Hendrich 
\Vilbooi made a raid in German \\ est Africa, where the trooi)s are said to 
be inadeipialc and the officeis inefficient, and destroyed the station of 
Kubbub. Major I.eutwin hastaktm the command as Special C Commissioner. 

Ch\Pi: (‘oLoNN imports for 1S93 were X 1 L539500'^ against Xpj.SqiiOou 
ill 1892, and exports ^,13,150,000 against ^,12,206,000. The gold out- 
piit was i,()oo,ooo o/., of which tlie Rand gave 1,. 170,000. Froduce was 
given at ^ 3,^85,000, diamonds at ^,'3,82 1 ,000, and gold at ^,'4,250,000 ; 
and the total of goods sent to the Transvaal on rebate was ^^2,500,000. 
'The total credit l)alancc on i.st April was ^'5,082,535, I'hc revenue for 
tlie half year was ^,2/^01,996, an increase of ^,’188,000, Cape fruit now 
arrives in better condition, the cool chambers having been improved. The 
general li^leclions have resulted in Mr. Rhodes’ return to ))Ower with a 
good majority. Some candidates of the Afrikander Bund were defeated. 
A serious quarrel arose among the native workers at the AVitwatersrand 
mine, nor was the riot sujipresscd by the police till over too had been 
wounded. While there has been a water famine at the Cape, serious floods 
have occurred in the Gr.xnok Frkk State, railways and even telegraph 
wires being submerged. The 'rRANs\ aai, revenue for 1 893 was ;^i, 700,000 
— ^,350,000 over that of 1892,— and ex[)cnditiire ;?^i,3oo,ooo. The Con- 
vention with Naial for the railway extension from Charleston is made on 
condition that the rates are not to exceed those on the Helagoa Bay line, 
and that Natal is not to connect with the Harrison extension further north 
than Kroonstad. It is decided that Ponoolanu, ceded by its head- 
chief, Sigeau, shall be under the t'a])e. 'The natives had been fighting 
among themselves and even raiding on Natal territory ; and the chiefs 
— unable to prererve order — have decided on voluntary annexation. 
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^ 'I'he enquiry into the shooting of ihe Mvj amklk envoys cxoneralcil all 
concerned, 'rhe Matabele war was not concluded witlioiit tiie regretted 
loss on our side of (’apfain W'ilson and his party f>f ; ^ lairoj^eans. I.ohcn 
giiki is dead and his warrinrs aie dispi ixal. It is pro[u)sed tlial Mashona 
land and Matabclcland shall be governed by the ( 'oininissioner and a 
( !ouncil of .p A collision Of cnrri d between the llrilisli and Portuguese at 
"retc on the Zambesi, abi.)Ut tlie Uhodes IVlegrajih Line, the I'ortiigiiese, who 
have telegia|jh material of their own at hand, ohie< ting to its eonslniction 
i)\\ the gro\md that the clause in their treaty about t omimmieations regards 
governments and not private rompanies. (iunboals have been called up 
on both sides, but matters will end |•eaceably. I he Smith Africat'o, have 
]>asscd a taw estalilishing a 5 montlis' close season for the jiroteclion of 
game. 'The Shire higlilands were said to be in an imt|uiet state. On 
Lake Nyassa, Mr. Joiinson, aided In* ( Commander I'vobertson, K.N., has 
destroyed Mahanjira's strongliold. Our loss was i vSikli and e irregnlais 
killed, and o wounded ; thi‘ great slaver’s ]H>wer has been comj)letely 
shattered. iovsli troubles wcw. n'porled with the MuhainriKulans in 
L(;.\ni'\, and < 'ok f'olville bad (kclaretl war against the king of 
Lnyort>. At Zan/ihar (whert‘ Mr. Arthur Ilartlinge siua eials' the late Sir 
( letald I'ortal as .AgetU and ( 'onsiil ( ;cnera], Mr. Keniu^ll Koild going to 
(’airo) the Inidget f(»r gives tiu' reveiiui' at Ks. (,5p^,ooo and the 

expenditure at Ks. i,j.j 1,000. ( )sman I )igma has lK‘<*ome Amir of 

Ka^ala. In lh» ir brusli with the Oeivislu s in last I )ei tMnl)»T, the Italians 
lo^it \ oflicers, 1 ti(;n commissioned otfi<'-.*r .and native aiivili iries kil!e<l, 
:? oll'a'crs and 1 23 auxiliai ies wounded, wliiU* t>f the 1 >(.a‘vishes ovet 1,000 
wore killed, and a great number vvmindt?d. 

[n M Ai ‘A( .Asi Ai:, the Lieneli attribute* llie disi|uiet among llie ilfivas to 
intrigues by the llritish and (Uhers, and while not considering an exjit'diliou 
necessary, they ha\e reinlVireeil the ganisrin of 1 )ii^go Snare/. .M M ki rirs 
has suffered fiom an«)ther hunieaii*a but it was not so destructive as its 
prode<'essor- J'lio lagiorl for l iii giva‘s the re\emie, for i.S<;3, at 
and expenditure at ^/.V)7,U5 i ; surplus ^,3, no i . A new fronli«.‘r has been 
agreed upon between (he Driiish and Onlcli in \} \\ Orr\r\. 

'I'he AsiKM \siA\ ('oioMi.s, following the lead ol Vi« loria, sent a <-om 
bined invitation to tlieir Koyal 1 1 iglmesses, (he. I Hike and Diifhess of 
N'ork, to [lay them a visit an excellent testimony of their loyalty. L'n- 
Ibrtunatcly the invitati<.)n has ha<l t<j be deriiiu.*d, but it is hojied that its 
acceptance is only pr^stjifjned, not abandoneil. 'The c*\j>orl of the dairy 
produce of Australia and New Zealand lias iiu reased joo jier cent. o\aa* 
iSi)2, 'The total import of wines in 55 ‘b‘L ^7 galhjns, against 

463,561 in an increase of po.346. In the. C'/n/d Abbr jiai ket case, 

Australia' censures the i’ureign f Xfice for ignoring the claims of the owners 
and seamen concerned, by bunting the ('omjjensrLlion to ^'2,500 for the 
(ki[)tain. d'he Savings Kauks dejio-^ils for all .Australia, at the end -of 
i.S 92 ,*weiv J 7-^73, SSS, not quite ^24 } //•>- head of the depositors, and 
about ^,5 /dv' head of ijopulaiion : depositors were 1 in 5. 

In N. S. Waij.s, Sir. R. Duff has incurred unpopularity by not attending 
thl> Highland Society's annual bampiet. d'he Ibidget statement for iSq; 
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said tlial thr dcl'icit i,joo,ooo (^^300,000 less than eslimalcd) has been 
met by 'rrensiiry bills, d'he revenue was ^'7^7,000 less than for iS»)2 ; 
but the e\'pcn(iit!ire has been reduc:ed 1 ,250,000. 4 'he revenue for iS()4 
was esliinaled at 51,000, the expenditure at ^4;, 728,000. Sir 

(I. Dihbs, defeated on a vtUe of (ensure by ji vote.s, had not resigned, 
because the now electoral returns could not be ready till August. 'The 
MassiJia alone rei»orted from Sydney 2.1,177 kages of butter, each 
156 lb., valued at X()-4»ooa. 

N'lciOKiA has deputed Messrs. S. H. brown and |. Kelly to visit ('eylon, 
India, the Straits and f ar h'ast generally to seek ne-w markets fc^r Australian 
goods. d’he (h^vcrnnient have authori/ed the Savings bank ( oininis 
sioners to make advam es to agriculturists at 5 /fV- /■(•///. .* a })lan not free 
from serious danger. l iu' revenue for llie last (piarter of rS() ; was 
,-^>K7b5,ioo — a (ka'iease of ^//),ooo over i8()j, ( 'usLoms increased 

^/^|2,ooo, and excise 27,000, while stamjis fell ^{, 20,000 and revenue from 
rublie works ,/ 4 ).},ooo. 'I’he total dec rease for the year was ^(,707,000. 
A Russian oftieer lias been ajipointcd ("onsul at Melbourne by' the (Vai’s 
(lovernment -a sign of the times. 

Soi'in Ai's rn.M.i v\ revenue, for the last ([uarlcr J<8o5, 'vas y'555,oeiO, — 
a decrease ; Railways improved but customs fell. 

'The Premier of 1- nm. \m>. Sir 'P. McThvraith has bc‘en to ( 'anada on 
a visit Irom which miu'h gocnl is expected. 'J‘he revenue for lint 1 December 
(jiiarter was ^,'802,000, -a dec rease of * P‘'ohI leveinie fell 

^'50,000 and railways 15,000.* 'The revenue for the year was 
X^e^lSiOoo, tlu^ expcndiliire ^/' 1 ,688.000. d’he imports for i8()5 were 
X)*b“55w5 I increase ol ,^,51, 257 over iS(;2, and ex[)()rts ,^,8,^70, 154, 

-an increase of ^/, 292, 488. 

W'r.s'r At 11; Ai-l.w gold exports for 1 8()4 were rio,Sc)o o/. /,42i,oc>(;. 

against 5(),5oo u/.. ^/.2 j6,ooo in iS(>2. 'The revenii*.* f(»r the I)ecembcr 

<iuarter was ^/, 164,000, an im rease of ^/, 9,000 over i8(j:>. 

In \MA the total revenue fell ^/,'S 1,000. '1’1 k‘ returns for 1894 

gave Silver-lead cjre i4,f»S.S tcjns ; 'Pin i 10 tons; Nickel 20 tons; gold 
2,4000/.: total value ^{, 245,8 1 1 , d'he government borrows y,' 1 ,000,000 
for the cc:>nversion of its debt. 

k'rom Niav />k\i \ni), one vessel alone brought, in h'ebriiary, the largest 
single consignment of dairy produce 16,869 p^ukages of butler and 
4,476 clieeses, a total weight of 7 28 tons. A Postal Inter-Aiistralasian 
(!onfcrcnce has been lield at W'ellington. 'I'hc l^'ederal mail contracts 
have been renewed for a year, ])ut with the recommendation that their 
coal storage must be increased and their freights lowered, and crews to and 
from England to consist of white men, not Lasc'.ars. New Zealand offers a 
subsidy of 10,000 a year to the JIuddart Line, on condition of its calling 
at that colony, and ^'ictcJria ])romiscs helji in return for a call at McL 
bourne. The Pacific: Cable was discai.ssed, the line suggested being 
Bundaberg in (,)ueensland, — Samoa —Fanning Island —Honolulu — \'an- 
coiiver, as being most likely tcj interest Creat Britain, Canada, the United 
States, France and (lermany : the alternate lines we note farther on. 

Canada continues its laudable efforts to fc:)nn a ]>ractical union with the 
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Australasian ('olonit.*s. The Huildart Lino, ha}>pily an arcompUslicd 
fact between Vancouver and Aiistndi.i wdl in run a fast line of 

steamers, doinj; .:o knots an lumr, Ik tween C'anada and f'.n^land. Distinct 
efforts are l)einL; nnule tor a I'aeiiu ('able entirely in iirili>.ii hands, 
'[’here are lour juoiK^sals, siaitinu from \ eiueoiiver : i. to I‘‘annini; 

Islaiul, f'iji, and New /ealaiul, 7,1 js mile-^, ei)>.t 1 ,() 7 S,ooo ; 2. to 

Necker Island miles L. of ILiwaii), Liji and New Zealand, 7,145 

miles, i'ostin^^ ^6 * ’5'^se- 00 ; to Xeckc r Island, ( Iilbert s^roiip, thence 
lUvidinu; to (>r) Solomon Iskmd lor (Jiua nskiiul and (/•) t(i \’ili Levii 
{f'ijilfor New Zealand. mik-s, 1 ,S ; p ilie same as the 

last, f/iiffus the. se«;ond sr t lion «thiis omittmL; f iji aiul New Zealand) 
miles, (‘osi /. I , vSi;,ooo. Id)!' both tlie St^^aiuship Line and the ( 'abha lht‘ 
Imperial ( io\ ermi\enl, ihoueh imuh uri;eil by the C’olonies strangely per 
sists in doim;' lujthin p A ('oloni.d ( 'onferema! ^lo whii h ( Ireat Ihitain 
has been in vited ) with dr h eates houi < 'anada, the 5 Australian ( hdonies, 
'rasmania, New Zealand and k’lji, is to !>*' held at < )lta\va in June, f(U' inter 
colonial discussion. < liieliy ree,rirdin^ the l*a( ihe < 'abh‘ and a 'I’rade I'uion : 
we wish it « \ery snceess. 

d'lie I nilcd Slates have sent astion^; patiadliiiL; s»jnadion tt» the I’ehiinj.; 
Sea, and llie ( 'anadian lisluas a stioii;.; pcKtc i.diie. ileet, ot whi^di are for 
the AMati< and 15 lor llie (fanadia.n ‘luae. d he tolal cateh last year of 
l’aeih(‘ seals was 1 \ 2 .\ 1 ol which neailv hall were e;mL;hl by ( 'anadians. 
The. t’Linadian sealin.Lt claims liled aeain'l the I'nited Slates amount to 

I so.cof I, which arc' likilv to be reduced !o y, ioo,f '*0. d'lie cost l<^ 
(‘anada for the I’lcluine Sea Arbilradon was .Soepejoj and for 

( olleclinLi; data about seaN, 'I'Ih' Akv«ka lioimdaric's ( 'ommission <'osl 
’I'he ( 'hiiu'sc' laui^iation lax sieldc'd pp)i. Dairy prcjdiH'e 
e\i)or 1 e(l in i.Sij:; reac lied the- Naiuc: of 

'I'he revenue feu 1 Sc; * wa< J pS, i .S ; i-xpenditurc* 
smplur. tL.)Sba5.s $ 1 ; ,o' >e> over the e-aimalc-s. 'I'akinu; the whole year, 
botli exjKuts and impi.rls incrc a.)ed, thone.h the last ( piartcr by itself showed 
a fail. 'rh'.r Savings Ikuik.s had f 1 > -Z), - an inc rease of 2,^^20,000. 

for the o monl.h., endiiiLt imj-orts were .foo/n j j,or)2, — an increase of 

exports $77,101,1 f7, an increase of $.^,-;47,.l i o. Among 
jo. the successful c on^i'etitor fe)r the proposed statue- to the late Sir John 
Macdonald was 1\ L. Ilehert, the I 'raiujca ( 'anadia!i sculptor. 

In the W'l.si l.xon."', in c. cmscrcjuenc c; of the lamented death cjf ( 'olonial 
Secretary 11. Luwler, Mr. ( '. Knollvs, ('. M.(k, becomes Colonial 

Sec:retary of 'I’riniciad, being succeeded at Ikirbados by Mr. Cl. Melville, 
C'.M.Ck, whcjse pku:c in llonduras is trd^en jK.rrnanenll\’ by the cjlficiating 
Secretary, Mr. K. 11. S. INccgt. 'Lhe currency c|uesticjti in I Ignduras also 
lias bec.ome'alarmingly acute. It lias ncyc oinage of its own ; Guatemalan, 
('liilianand l^cruvian c oins form its currency ; there is no paper money, 
and no established Hank. A -change in this state* ot affairs, which is as 
great a (fisgrace to the Colonial as that of India is to the Indian Office, 
has long been urgently demanded. l.ord Ripon while adiiiitting the 
desirability of liaving a gold currency, has with marvelhAis ingenuity dis- 
rovefed a means of postponing all acticjii in the matter, by asking for a 
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report of the romparativc advantages of the gold dollar of the United 
States and the English sovereign. On the other hand, in consecjuence of 
the uncalled-for interference of the Colonial Cfhcc, Chief Justice Yelverton 
has resigned, Mr. Cl (1 Walpole Attorney Ceneral of the Leeward Islands 
taking his place, and being himself succeeded by Mr. (). Smith, 

Ohifuary : -'I'he deaths have been announced, during the quarter, of — 
(ienl. Sir Samuel White llakor, Kt., the well known African traveller : — 
the Hon. Mir llumayon Jah l>aha(lur, C.LE., of Madras; — the Hon. W . 
W . Austin, for lo years chief Justice of the ikihamas ; — Sir (iec^rge 
r>erkly, K.C.M.Ci., Consulting ICnginccr in Natal ; — Professor \\ Modeliar 
Kanganadhan, M.A., of the Presidency College, Madras; — Cicn. A. II. 
'Pernan (both Punjab wars, and mutiny) ; Hon. Rudolf Lafiammc, IJ.C., of 
Canada, who distinguished himself in \\\c religious quarrel over (.iuibord’s 
corpse; (leneral Arthur Hill (Mutiny) ; — ITisE.xc. Selim Pasha, Physician 
to the late Kliedivc ; Mr. Alonzo Wright, called the ‘'King of the 
Catineau,” wlio represented ( )Ltawa troimty for 30 years ; Sir Cerald Portal, 
K.C.M.C., C.H. ; (icn. C. C. Hodding, C.R., Madras Army (Afghan 
AN'iir of ilS/y) ; Cell. Sir Cl P. !>. Walker, K.C.P). (CJrimea and China), 
late Director of Military Education ; — Prince Vi Kang, Senior President 
of the Imperial Court: — (A)l. Robert Rickerstaff (Mutiny); — Col. I>. k. 
Domville, R.A. (.Vfghanistan) ; — Cen. S. A. Abbott (Sutlej (Campaign) ; - 
Peter Redpath, the generous dtjnor of the Red])ath I library to the 
(.’anadian Mc(iill Cniversity ; — Professor Marshall of the Owens College, 
Manchester, and Professor P'orcliliammer of Kiel, the great arch;eo- 
logical and scientific traveller in Asia Minor and l^'-gypt ; — (.len. I). K. 
Mackirdy, wIkj served with tlic old 69th Regt. in many parts of 
the Empire, notably in the Indian Mutiny Mansfield Parkyns, 
the African trava^ller, author of /.//'e if/ and a great linguist ; 

- -Ccn. Sir 11 Horn, (IClJi. (Crimea); — Major Parmintcr, the C'ongo 
ex])lorer -the Maori chicflainess Hiiriata Mongi, wife of Hone Ilekc 
of the first Maori War ; (Kn. 1 C H. Curcturi (Maharajpiir, Sutlej, 
Kaffir and (’rimean \\lirs) ; (Ion. 11 W. P'rccmantlc, CllL (Oimea, 
Mutiny) His M\(\ Sung Chin, ( lovernor of Chi-Kiang ; J. S. (lirvel, 
Lt.-CIovernor of Prince lOdward's Island Cen. C. O. Maude (Maharatta 
campaign ’44-35, and Abyssinia) ; — Col, Baron C. de Rothenburg, of 
Canada, (!.B., Military Kt. of ^\'indsor ; — -IVof. 'P. M. Vinkatasu Sastriar, 
Indian Musician, who first applied ICiropean notation to Indian music 
and published some 'Pelegu songs and wrote 77 /^ Jlimiu Alusic Self- 
I)tstnii‘ior : Sirdar Amar Singh of Sialkote, well known for his charities ; 

— Pundit 'Parachand, late accountant general of Kashmir ; — Professor 
John von dliimichcn, the celebrated Egyptologist of Strasburg, at the 
com])arativcly early age of fii years ; — Sir W. Meredith, late Chief Justice 
of (Jucbcc ; Ccn. Said Pasha, 'Purkish director of Artillery arsenals ; — 
Sirdar Mir Muhammad Khan, of Caubul, nephew of Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and governor of Kandahar, 1882-92 ; - the Hon. B. J*. Finniss, the 
first Premier of S. Australia ; -Lord Matandaira Katamori, the last Daimio 
who held out for the 'Pokugawa government, was deposed, became a Bonze, 
and died a high-priest, at the age of 87 ; --Genl. George Carden (Mutiny) ; 
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^ T \ n Kills C 15 ni command of Sofa expedition ^ Ashanti mtd/ttlu 
Col A. B. ‘^y of the ('.old Coast ; t'.enl. Sir M- 

Wars), author of a Hibt > Criinca wars) ; Sir James KiUjames 

M‘Murdo, K.C.B. (Sciiulb, ^ n .,[\cr <\c 1 1 Maine, und author 

Stephens .art., '^.^1 -- of t'-riminal Procedure ; 

Genl. Sir ,,^.1 Ambrose Hisnndet, Catholic 

and llhutan ^ I'ah S. holar ; Hon 

Pnshopo S imrma inc Dominion Senate ;- -the eminent 

A. h.- hotsford, of I - int iin I ovclt ('anu.von, R.N.. 

Ork-ntaliM. ISof. l-ilix K..1.I0.1 ..I ''™"‘ • „„,i,,, K.C.S.I,. 

Africa,, ,f .c.cd tl.. ca'lrc of n- ,vl,cl. Ta.mA 

T 't :ia rvirMi.',;;:;;?™, i„ „a.ivc 

chiefs and was a model mr imitation. 


2 y\ Mart h, i S«) \. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE REAL ISTITUTO ORIENTALE OF NAPLES. 


L’ORIENTE; A OiiarL^'rly i\hu;a/inc trcatiiii^*, in Italian, (.)f 

OrifMilal Sii])j(.‘(:ts, edited by the Stall" of tlif I.slitiito. 

GRAMMATICA INDOSTANA: A full ('irainniar of the 

tJrdu I.anjjiia'ir- (in llaliaii) hy I’rof. t'\.Mll,io T.m a.iAiaa-,, ot uu- Real Islltiiti) 
Orientale ; foiiniiij^ V’ol. 1. ol a Series (»f (liMinniars wliirh are to be pnlilishctl by the 
I st.it n to. 

These works c an Ijc ordered eiti.ei <liiet I bom the Kk \I. iM ri i to ( >K I l A T \ l.i., NaI'I I a, 

or from the Ma.n.mikk o.k iiik URiOi \i IxivEK^riA iNSirini. Wokixn. 

impvtant for IJibravics anli ,S|Jcdalisis. 

A few n\r’K Ni'miikks of liu: 

.IS/ A T/C OUA/<rii/<J. Y RJ: lA/ilY 

sitK'c its foundation in iSSb, are still avaihibK* at the Afrdinarv rate ol 5s. pi'r number ol 
240 or iiiorA! [)ages each. As a eonsi<lcral)lA' j)n)|)()rii(Mi of )lu‘ artif lcs contained in 
llicni are contributions from spt'cialists, statesmen, and other leading men, wlni b have 
not appeared in any utlua* form, lliev constitute a 1'bcsanrns of invaluable information 
on subjects conne('ted with Oriental I'olilics, Learning, Travels, ele., which an. un- 
obtainable elsewhere, and which throw light A)n many ol)S( me questions now coming 
to the front. A list of the < ()ntenl^ of the ba('k numbers of tlu- .-tsiaiic Qiiartxrly 
Revieiv will be supidied on application to ManagA’r, Asiattc QuarUrly Woking. 


NOTICE, 

( )kii;n'i .\ i. Umvkksiiv Insiitutk, 

AVokino, lA A/^nV, 1894. 

Anyone interested in Oriental Studies who may wish to visit 
the above Institute and Miiscujii, or any Muhammadan desirous 
of praying at the AVoking Mosque, on the occasion of the 
. ‘Id festival on the 6th instant, is rcf|ugsted to send his name 
and address on a post-card to “ 'Fhc Secretary of the Oriental 
Institute, AAfoking,” who will forward him a card enabling him 
to get a return-ticket by any class, from AA^aterloo Station to 
AVoking, on the payment of the single fare only. 

Asiatic guARrfcRCY Remkw, .•/////, 1894. 



Adrcviiscvicnt of /(nihcoiniu^ Work. 
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SIR PATRICK COLQUHOUN, 

Died London, I81h May, 1891. 

lJvre.ihrnt (till Iik^ t-iMlh) of the cOnianLina (Tommillcc of the ,^t.iluloio ilinth 
liuicvnalioii.il ivl’ ongve*?*:' of (i^rii'nl.ili‘3l*5 {L'onbou, ISOl). 


ri-lK IMaASGl AND THEIR 
MODERN DESCENDANTS; 

. iX/l ruii /^H/.ASC/C ORIOIN OF THE 
IIOMF.RIC POl-lMS. 


SIR PATRICK COI/nmOlJN, M.A., LL.D.. Q.C., 

I,A'l K 'I'RKAsrKKK \Nn IJKNCMI-.K OJ- I 1 1 1-. I N N ! K 'FKM PI.K, As \:.Si) 
ITiKsIORNT ni- IKK KOV'.P .S< »( I K I V OK 1 ,I I KKA I I RE, AM) 

IIoA. l‘i:iJ,o\v «ii. Si. John’s Cou i.ok, C^amoridoe; 

AND 

PASCO WASH A I’ASHA. 

( 'lOVEKNORd 'ri:\K.RAC oK 'niK LkPANoN, AND 

IFon. or the Km^Ai. So('iErY ».)i LiTEicvruRK. 


IN TWO PARTS. PRICK :,s. (hI. 


puiUASHF.n r.v 

THE ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


IN'l’RODbKrriON. 

A I i,\v words iCL;nrdin;; tJic publication of the followini; 'i'reatise in memory 
of Sir I’atiii.k. C’ol<pihoun, in default ot' his “ Suiiiiiiary of Civil Caw ” as 
ccjuipared wil’u (Ulicr laws, may not- be out of place, lie had made over 
l(j me seveial hundred ec)pies, mostly bound, of the above ina^nittfi opus^ 
and I had advertised it for a ronsideratde time in Wxk:, ^Isiatic Quarterly 
Rci'iria, as a se(:ond edition by llie addition ol a chapter on Hindu l.aw, 
and oi another on the results of recent studies in comparative Law. 

On his death, I intended, with the co o[K;ration of a brotlicr-bar- 
lisler, to bring it out as an “IN MEMORIAM ” edition, but, imforUinately, 
(he c<)[)U‘s which were going to be desi)atched to \\\)king, had been left at 
his rooms in King’s Bench W’alk, and they w^ere scjld by auction, togellu.-r 
with other liurary lieasures, as waste pa]>er for a little over 9 ! ! 1 found 

(nil the [Jiin liaser and (offered him for the unbound copies, but he 

let used to ]:)arL with them. 1 also (am Id not lind out what had become of 
Sir Batri( k’s manuscript embodying his Shakespearian researches, wliich 
lie had warml)^ cominendrd Uj my solic itude, although .1 humbly ventured 
to atlhere to the orthodox view regarding the immortal bard. Having 
tiuis failed to bring out tlie works most typical of his genius, I liave rei)ub 
lished “ tlie Belasgl and ilieir mc^dern des('endants ’ uiuU'r circuinslancLS 
explained in “ the editor's ' h'[)il(.)gue, in the belief that that in* [iiir)' also is a 
proof ol his prof(jund seholarsliip and of his literary Sir l*atri( k 

C'ohjuh.oun was specially endeared to me, not (jnly bec'aiise of his cosmo 
|)olitan sym[»alliies and intellectual many-sidedness, but also because of 
liis };lii('k, (jualities wliic h cnabUd him tej take up, at a crisis, the (aiuse of 
the SiatuLcny .\inth International C’ongrcss <.)l' (Jricntalists, to prepare 
\(hi<.h he liad bc'en elected President of its Organizing C'onunittee. lie 
did not, alas ! live to sec the i'clat with which the vSession was held in 3O 
Sections for 12 da)S and for 12 hours, daily simultaneously at llie Halls of 
the Inner 'rem[)le, and of the Incorporated Law Society, from the 1st to 
the 1 2tii September, 1S91, a monument ot Oriental research in all its 
braiuhes, and an e]»(;ch in the history of their practical aj)pli('ation. 'J’his 
result was largely due to the fact that two of his warmest friends, the I.ord 
( 'luincellor, Lord Halsbury, and the Rev. C. Taylor, 1 >. 1 >., Master of St. 
John's C.!ollege, Ckimbridge, his colleagues in the ('ouiicil of the Royal Society 
of Literature, of which he was for many years ihi; distinguished President, 
had succ eeded him, out of regard for him and his many virtues, in the 
oflices of President and acting President of a Oongress in which 600 
Orientalists re[)iesenting 37 countries and (dovernmenls look [lart, to wliich 
Her Majority sent a iiu^st gracious Message, and at whic'h 192 papers were 
eommnnicatt'd which form a Library ot Reference on all (.)ricntal subjects. 
It may be well to include in this “iniroduHion ” a (piolalion from Sir Patrick’s 
last annual address Uj the Royal Soedety of Literature. It ])rognosticatcs 
the success of llu: Cd)ugress with the sLi[)port of the Legal I’rofession, 
which became an ‘‘accomplished fact ” owing to the devotion of his friends 
and the merits of a good cause : “ 'I'his year the Royal Society of I literature 
has taken a new range of utility in opening its doors and doing its best to 
enlarge its sjiliere of o])eration, l3y giving all the aid in its power to the Ninth 
Statutory Longress of Orientalists meeting in Lcjndon on the rst .September, 
i8i>i. In this movement it has been seconded by I ic legal profession.” 

At the end of the 'I'reatise will be found a much too short account of 
Sir I’atrick Coltjuhoun from the last edition of “Men and Women of the 
Time.'' I hope that it may induce one of his many admirers to collect 
material for an exhaustive biography of a man. who, in his 76th year, com- 
bined the experience and learning of age with ..dl the energy, vigour and 
l>ul)Hc-spirit of Jhitish manhood, and who, as a Linguist, Jurist and 
Classical Scholar had few, if any, equals in this country. 

G. W. Lkiinek, I,L.D. 

Of the Middle Temple, Rarrister-at-law, and (General Secretafy 
of the .Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. 

Tlie Oriental ljnivcri!ity Institute, Woking, 

31st March, 1894. 
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XOfr liKADV. 

vi;i;li.siii:d r>v Tin: nkii-iXTAL rxivKRsrjA' ixsTm'Ti:, wo.mxi;. 

i;v s[ IJSCRirTH )X. .:500 0)1*1 I*:s U\L\'. Apply (o Ma.\A<;ek, i ‘f ' i:j,J 

Dki-aki Mi'.N I , OniI'.nial I'nivi-.kmiy In^ 1 1 ri- 1 k, W'okim:, 

]\()yiil -}/()., clol/i. Price £2 2 s'. {*^73 Poliif pjL^cs), 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

THE HUNZA AND NAGYR HAND-BOOK; 

AX fxricijnrcj mx ro a a’X() 1 !Vac/)c;x or rific 

i.AXOOAOE. A\ICr:, ylA/> COC-WJ'U/ /CS C>r IU'XAA, 
XAO\R, AX/) A /yi/C/'ur IT/AVA', 
coMi»\RRi) wrni 

VARIOUS DIALECTS OF SHINA 

(( and (/liilasi), and with Ralasha- I'Caliii and Cliitndi (Ainyia). 


7)1 I'u'o l\nls -I\}yt I . LiJiii a Snpplcnicul of 2 =^^ piii^cs tit ‘III, jiliuicIv : 

DARDISTAN in 1866, iS86 and 1893 

( SC>IA» SI J'AUA'I ICIA', lOS,). 

l’<Lin ;4 :in at cniint of the Hi.^iory, Rtdii^itJiis, Customs, [.emends, ami 

1)1 Chii.is, Ivan-dni (( 'iahrial ), N'asin, ('liitidl. Ilun/.a, NaL;yr, 

and t>ilior parts of the llindukush. 

( The Sn]>]jlcnic*ni is indi'poiidtnit of the Folio volume, and (anitains a Ma]). 
miim rous 1 lliistration^, acsanints of renent events, etc.) 

Bv C. \\\ LFM'rXl^R, M.A., JI 1 .I)., LI..1)., D.O.B., 

0/ tht' Midli'i' 'rt';n/dt\ Jlir rioter ai- : I Kpiaed fy t'u /\jn;ah ( .r .IZ/.v/.v; 
0/ /Ah;^icijUl di t l i't r\\ in i.St'X) ; A//,- ,)n S/uriii: Duty lJu iio: iruntriU 
of I iiiiia in iho Forci;^tt I K'Sirtincnt^ 

'rnj-: follovvlnt; exhaustive Kcv'icw of tlu! “ I lunza-Naj^yr llandhook, ' kA vvliich 
the smaller volume is, in a sen-e, a supplement, aj^peared in the 7 >V;/rv of the pth 
April, I Is 90, in t'onnexion with its lir^^i Jsdition, now enlarmal by the adilition of 
an outline of the Tour in iS^»() whieli led lo the discovery rd the l.anp.ua^^es and 
Races of Dardistan as also by an account, of llie Results ot theautlnn’s ‘"special 
duty rCRardin^ the I lunza-Na^^yr empiiries in 18^6 and icStSp. T'he Review is 
repiinted, as it contains an extract from the work rei^ardinj^ tlie I lun/a lan^uaf^e 
and jpves the sc ope of the Dardn re.searches Generally: 

‘‘A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 

Amon^T^ the many set vices that the (lovcrninent of Imlia is so coniinuously 
rendejinj4 to th ' cause of science, none jierhaps is more iinmcdialciy intere sting: 
or important than the volume on Hnn/a, Xa^yr.nnda ])ai i of Yii'^in which it has 
lately issued frtjm its press at C.dcutta. It is called the first part ol .1 handbook 
on the langiiat;e of those countric^s, which <mr temporary ailmimstraiion of 
Kashmir has brought into direct political relations with ourselves. Tlie work, 
however, is ethnograpiheal, and, therefore, of political value, as well as linguistic. 
Jt is based on tlie principle, so persistently advocated by its autlior, that customs, 
history, and the surrounding^ cii cturiatanccs of a race best, if not alone, explain 
its i^rainmar. We are provided with ;i mass of inloninuion of a varied, il 
scieiilitic, character rcj^ardini,'^ the biography and use of most words in n language 
which must henceforlh^iakea foremost place in the study of comparative philology, 
ethnography, and rel.gion, as has been well indicatcvl in a lesolution of the 
rccentjy held lnternaii<jnal Congress of the Kthnogra}>hie*ii .Science^, before 
which the proof- sheets of the “ Handbook’’ were laid. For instance, if we come 
across the word “chief," i^ay\pf Ilunza, we are told of Ins history, fratricidal and 
parricidal, his amuscnicnts, his receptions of strangers (when not kitinapped; and 
of his subjects, the ccrcinoiiial observed in meeting a brother chief, hOw he 
organises a huntirg paf y after the Markhdr ibex, so plentiful in that country, or 
prepares for wai', all in his own language literally translated into English, 'fhe 
washing for gold, the tournaments of archery on horseback, the Nagyr game of 
Polo, in which our best players at Lillie-iirulgc would require points, tiuarrcls, 

* “'The Ihinza anti Nagyr Man<l)>ook : being an lntroductii)n to a Knowlolgo of the 
Fanguagf, Race, and (‘ouiitric.s of lliin/a, Nagyr, and a jjart of Ya.sin. In two parts. By 
G. W. i^oitnnr, M.A., IMi.IJ., LF.D., etc., of the Middle IV.inylc, Barrister at- Taw, late on 
special duty with the tiov^M'ninciil of India in the Foreign Department. Part 1 . Calcutta : 
IVinted by the Superintendent of tlovernmcnt Ptinling, India, 1889. 



including those of lovers, are similarly described. Do we look for the name of 
a particular tree or animal or grain, we are treated to the natural history of the 
country or its mode of agriculture. The word for a particular ailment gives us * 
also an account of the prevailing diseases — to which the approach of civilization 
is adding cholera — and of their indigenous, sometimes very quaint, remedies. 
Are “ meals ” mentioned, we get a culinary excursus ; and when the eternal 
chapter of “ woman ” is reached, we find, embedded in the names of various 
relationships, a history of endogamy, which gives the most interesting revelations 
as to the origin of the tribe. All this is in the form of vocabularies and “ethno- 
graphical dialogues,'* which embrace the mode of trading and, indeed, every 
occupation of the race that speaks this supposed remnant of a pre-historic 
language. Of course, legends and songs historical and erotic are not wanting, 
'fhe fables betray a grim humour, as when the fox that is carried away by a 
stream bewails the end of the world ; and the proverbs show a sagacity worthy 
of a higher civilization. For men are deceitful; they “laugh with the wolf 
and weep with the shepherd,” nor ought they to “walk before a chief or 
behind a liorse.'* It is in fairy tales that the land abounds. Indeed, as 
fairies are still supposed to preside over the destinies of lliinza, it maybe called 
“ fairyland.” (b-imm’s or Andersen's fairy tales have many counterparts, and 

ancient Scandinavian coincidences of ornaments, wild chase, drinking bouts, and 
furious dance (even in mosques), as well as names of relationships (mbr, lar), are 
very striking. “The .sacred drum is still struck by invisiVrle hands when war is 
to be declared, and bells ring in the mountain when fairies wish to coinmunic.iic 
with their favourites ; for is not the King or ‘Tham^ of Hunza ‘heaven-born ’ 
(his female ancestor having been visited by heaven).^ Flcstnlic \\omen still sing 
the glories of the ])ast, recite the events ot ncighljouring valleys, and prophesy 
the future, being thus alike the historians, the nevvsjjapers, and the oracles f)f 
Hunza. 

It is the “ Tham ” whose invocation brings down rain, but it is the “ Dayall ” 
or witch who dares tell him of his impending ruin, if he acts in a manner that is 
unworthy of his divine origin or opposed to the popular sentiment. Vet it is an 
honour for any woman of the tribe to be selected as the “ 'riiam's '’ temporary 
p.irtner, and a ruler anxious for the improvement of the race kidnaps the vigorous 
men of neighbouring tribes, l!)r retains well -featured strangers in conditions of 
never-ending domestic bliss. All this is being changed. I'ht' intluence of the 
rival and civilized Nagyr, speaking the same l.inguage and belonging to the same 
race, introduces Shiah TVIahomedanism with its higher and purer standards. 
How far the “ Mulais ” will stand out for their peculiar practices, or assimilate 
themselves to a stricter form of life, it is impossible to say, but in the process 
many interesting customs will be lost. This Mulai creed is that of the Isniailiaiis, 
the Hashishin or so-called “Assassins” of the “old man of the mountain” so 
notorious during the Crusades. Dr. Leitner has had given him some pages of the 
hitherto mysterious “ Kehtm-i jnr,” which these nominal IVlahomedans substitute 
for the Koran, which he compares to the “Miih;ic[” or (Covenant of the 
“initiated” among the Druses, which an accident has etjually put into his 
jjossession. How singular this connexion between the Lebanon and the llindu 
Kush I \Vc can only hope for the early publication of the second part of the 
“ Handbook,” which is announced as giving, accompanied by photographs and 
mai)s, an account of customs that will be more suitable to the general reader 
than the biographical treatment of the indigenous words that describe them. 
\Vhat, however, is the key of the iMulai creed ? It is the undivided chain of life 
in the elements, the plants, and the animals ; but this is a mystery which should 
not be told to the laity, for whom blind obedience to their spiritual heads is 
sufhcienl. The good man, a p.issagc in the Kclam-i-pir seems to say, returns 
after death as a better man ; others are turned into asses, oxen, plants, or even 
stones. 'I'he animal that is sacrificed proceeds to a higher life, but one ought 
to be punished for replying with a lesson of wisdom to a qucsiion of folly. “All 
sensible men are of one religion, but sensible men never say what it is,” is an 
aphorism not unlike the above passage,, which is so obscurely worded as to 
deny, whilst affirming, the immortality and transmigration of souls. 

Whether the Hunza s will turn out to be Huns; or the very different Honas, 
whether the language is a prehistoric linguistic remnant, throwing light on the 
first attempts to clothe human speech with primitive sounds, it is impossible to 
say at present. Is it a special development of the convenient “Turanian group 
of languages?” ‘Has it analogies with a primitive type of Hungarian? Or does 
the reduction that is possible in it from monosyllables to simple sounds give us 
the key to many unsuspected relationships with an Aryan prototype ? I.^r. Leitner^ 
does not jittempt at present to decide these questions, which must be left to the 
many minds of comparative philologists but treats his subject from the stand- 
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point of a practical linguist, whilst availing himself of the resources of philology. 
^ He rightly tells all students of languages generally in his “Introduction’' that — 

'I'ho time hns lon^j passed wb.i’ii even the practical acquisition of a language can Ije con- 
sidered independently Irtim customs and from tlue historical, religions, climatic, or other cir- 
cumstances which have originated thesti customs, ' No grammar shoukl now he possible tliat 
does not portray in its so-ealled " rules” tlie pa^l ami present life of the language or of the 
jieoi)le that it seeks to reiiresent. 

V^italiiy must he breathed into the dead bones of declensions and conjugations. Kvery so- 
tMlled c\cef>tion must he elucidated by the custom or Imgiiistic characteristic that can alone 
evjdain it. I'lu* study of language is no longer a mere matter of nie*mory, but must become 
one of jiidgiiient and of human associations. Hegiuiiing with the most logical and complete 
language- the Aia])ic — 1 have eiideavout<*d to show that the 36 broken jdmals and the 
apparently innumeiable meanings ol Arabic words obey the laws of the Arab's daily life and 
of the' history and literary »ieveloinnent of that extraordinary people. 

lending with the Khajuna or Pjiirishki of llunza, I lin’d the same law', minus a written 
literature, for \\hii:h I have adapted the iVrsian ch;uai:ler as the only aeceptabh? v<!liiele to its 
peopli' for its traditional songs, legends, and other lolk-lore, if not for the spread of useful 
knowUidge in the more tnodiern seaise of the term. 

The ililrtculty of learning the words or law's of speech from savages w ith whose language one 
is unacciuainted is proverbially great, l iven the highly-cultured ramlit, .\laulvi, or jClunshi 
fails to gi\t; satisfaction to the l\uropiMn b>tu<lents, but with barbarians the oli-^tacles seem 
aluKi-nit insurmountable. 

As one of the simple elementary rules, I would suggest that the traveller among savages 
should fust point to objects in order to learn their names, then bring them in connection with 
sucli simple bodily wants as can be indicated by g<‘slur' s. ’I his causes one ol the men, if 
then' be two, to ordei the other to bring this, that, t>r tlie other to come, or go, etc., whicli 
elicits the imperative hirm. 'I'he reply ordinarily giv's either an aflirmative or the first ]H*rson 
of an indicative present (jr future. Of course, tlie same sound or tlie infiectiori ol the same 
w«.»rd has to be elosi-ly fulkjwed. 'I'hen ti^c youist'lf the lirst person, which starts c-.onversation, 
riiid brings out the second per'^on, an<l so forth. 

Applying now this rule to Khnjuna, llu‘ result at first sight is umsitisfactory. Say, for 
instarus*, that yiju iKjint >our finger to an object, and that your incpiiry is mistaken to la* for 
the Uidiv*- name for the linger instead of the object to which you point, you would gel a sound, 
or combination of s<jnnds, which, vvlum r<*ferre<l to another bystander, would appaimuly he at 
once eontr.idicu.'d. You point to your he.irt, and you at once <iblain words wliii h sound dis- 
.'limilar. ^’ou j)oml to a little girl or to a little fjoy and you obtain the s.iim; soumi. What is 
the cau.se of this 'fhe rei»ly is ihnt in Kh.ijund the proncjun and the noun in all matters 
affecting a person or that affect people in ihcir daily lives are .so in.separably connecU-d that 
they li.ive no uirMiiiiig .sejiarately — .As — my he.irt ; (ios-i-thy htsirl ; Jvs — his heart ; Mbs 
- -lu.T heart : Mis- our lieart ; Mas - your heart ; KH --their heart ; but take off the pronominal 
sign, and the sound “s,” which then alone remains, means nolhmg. 'I’he same rule exiemlslo 
■siic-li pK'p.ositioiis as “before, atter, near, far. ” cte. , which are <.)f assistance in firuiing out 
other languages, but whicli m Khajuna still mon* t»erplex the intjuirer. .Again, this same 
feature is apiiarciit in tlujse of aetion or cuudirioii which affect tin.* human being, as most 

indf-ed do, and this is furiliei complio ited by (lit* cireumst.ince, wiieflier or no ihe condition or 
action refers to one or more persons, t<i their relations amongst ilu*rnselves, and oilier details 
into which it is impossible to enter within the comp.iss of an “ introduction.” l V>r instance, to 
bring one or more apples in a country wfiere fruit is plentiful is very different from bringing 
bread (it whe.Lt is scarce) or .sh<v*[i. Again, the right po.silion of the accent, or rather ihe 
intonation which it rcpre.sents, is a matter of < ytreiiic importance, for “ai” im’ans “ riiy 
daughter;” “ -.v," “ my son ;” “ iiu.” “ n«y f.ilher,” aiul so foith. “ (}u.s ”- thy wife inu.sibt^ 
tli;aingiiis])efl from “gus," a w um.in, which w'ord is po.ssibly put in the seeontl person for 
women geiiet'ally, bccanst^ I fear the jjcople of Huii/a have not obeyed the injunction “ 'J'bou 
.shall nru covet ///v neighbour's wife,” and, talking of “ wife,” they s.iy - How is it pu.ssible that 
the word wife .should .‘xisi without it is somebody’s wife, or that .1 he.ad, an arm, an eye could 
exist a.', such without belonging to a persim ; or they would say- Ho you mean " his (dead) 
bones ” or “ las eye that was” ? A fuilher intere.sling inquiry is afforded by' the studv f)f the 
gi'iiders, .so far as inllections indicate them, for the plurals of many feminine nouns are mascu- 
line, and 7'irr w'hilst in the verb “ to be,” or “to bcconit*,” as well as in other mmieroiis 

verbs, th''re are different plurals, sav, for men, women, animals, again subtlividtMl according 
to sex, and lor things again subdiviiied into male or female according to their fancied stronger 
or wctiker uses , the gun is u.sed by the men whilst hunting, and is therefore masculine ; 
but the metals arc feminine, because, ])lates and didies are made of metal and an* in charge 
of the women of the household, just as certain clothes are which they sew or otherwise maim- 
facAure : therefore, whenever any particular garment is masculine it gives rise to the presump- 
tion of its being an article imjiorted from another valley, and whenever there is a word 
denoting a thing, condition, or action distinct from their own intrcimural relations it must be 
one of comparatively recent introduction from a foreign language, or btuught in with the 
^luhainmnilan religion, which sits so loosely on, tlie inhabitants of Huiii'a. 

'I'wenty-one years ago, when I learned tlie elements of Khajuna Ironi a ‘^on of the Raja of 
Nagyr, the di.strict which confronts ^lunza across the same river, there were no indigenous 
w'okIs used apart from the pronoun. “ 'The father’s house ” was then like “ my father A/j> 
house.” Last year, when I continued the simly under another son of the same Raja, 1 alrciuly 
found ^hat a number of indigenous words were being usetl in the thiid person and yet distinct 
from the person, in consequence partly of an ordinary law, but chiefly owing to the comparative 
greater accessibility of-ilunza and Nagyr to Ghilghit and Hadakhshan travellers, and the 
consequent greater introduction of rersiaii and Shinfi words. (Shina is the language of 
Ghilghit.) 

^\s for the <*hangc of gender from the -ingular to the plural, it i.s not to be wondered at, for 
elsewhere also we may find that w-liercas one councillor may be a wise old man, a number of 
them may constitute a council of w'ise or unwise old women. 

Again, what contains something else is feminine, but the thing conWiined is masculine— 
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arrow is masculinr, but lli«j bow on which it r*sls is ftMiiinint', \\'c liavo before jus the first 
]^ortion of a work wliicli I am preparing for the t iovernnient of India, and whicli might be 
extended far beyond its jirescMit great bulk were the iLMSon givi*n for every gr.immatical feature. 
I»iit 1 will confine luvselt to mentioning some of the mo'^t striking characteri.stics of tliis singular 
language, so far it may subserve comj>arative purposes — the sonn'd *‘n " represents the 
or self, and in nourl'. is the sound used -for the relationship implied in " my father," “ my 
daughter," “ iny sister," “ my brother." “ my husband," " my s»)ii,’' “ my mother, " “ my sun- 
m-lciw," “my riaughter-iii law," “my nephew'," “ my niece." “ iiiv w'ife.” aiul, above all, “ my 
aunt," whii.h is, iudei‘d, the stime word, being really llie sister of tlu' ruolhiT, and, ih- n-fore, 
the “ ehler or younger mother" in a tribe in which, at <jne lime-, undoubti-dly, ii ah>o not now, 
ail the ehler memher.s of flu? trihe were the fathers and mothers of tlii; yoniigt'r gi-iu ration. 
When th.'tefore, tlie “ 'I'r " of the tribe-, or “ taro,” is added “ a" ii bet'omes a iilurai for 
fathi-rs, menhers, sifate-rs, soiiicthing like tbetierman “ ( iesehwislcr " ; thrit foii*. it is just as if 
we- were to s.iv that the- “ te*r ” or “ ther " in f.ithea*, breather, me>dier, sisiiM', showed llie tribe, 
anil this is furihe-r borne out by the fact that “ mo." the first syllable iri “ iiK'tln-r," is the s'gn 
tor the feminine- throughout the Khajurui language-, for it contains tlie* “ a," or self, in otla-r 
wt)ids, “ inotliiir,'’ “mater," would, as it weie, mean the female that ctuuaiiieel “nui’aiui 
belongs to “ my tribe.” 

“(j " or “ k," the guttural, is the gurgling sounel of the; child to n-pn-'Cni the “ uot-self," 

“ 11 oil ego," or the one that is bre.)Light in relaiie'>n^hip to it, anti, llu-refore, stand-; te:»r the second 
pe-rson or for every lelation in whic h a person must b«' eonnc.-cted with anothe*r person, whi-lher 
in being killed or kissed. 

'riie eontemptiioiis ** i " or " c" is for third persons. “ M," I have aln;ady said, is the sign 
for the; feminine, out of which arises the “mi "of the plural, plurality being imjiossible without 
female aid. 

“ N " is the .sign of the past participle-, hut in itself means “ to go," and is very niuc*li likt 
the vulgar haiglisli “he has bc-en and gone .and done* it " (os Iiad ; nos rh.iving had), or 
like the ( lerman “ ge," which is also tlie sign ol the past participle, and also means to go- r , 
“ getrunken," “gegesseii," “gone and drunk," “gone and eaten," “ geih.iii," “ gone and 
done;" ; in Kh.ijup.i “ nishi, luUi, iiitucii." 'I'he .siiiipK- inllt-xion of iln- past pail'.eiple of “ tr> 

go" will show tljis. 

Past. 

I having gone - ii a. 

riuni having gon»* - n o ko (compare '* gii.'* pronominal prefix, -ad per'-onk 

He or it {///,) having gone -n i (compare “ i," pronominal pn.-fiv, ^^d person). 

She or it (/!) having gone^n o mo (compare “ mo" or “ mu," pronominal prefix, p‘-rson 

(/.). 

We having gone --n i men (compare “ mi," pronominal prefix, isi pi-rson plui.ib. 

You having gone -- n a ma (compare “ ma," pioaominal prefix, ad person ]iiur.d;. 

I'hey having gone.--n ii (compare “u," pronominal prefix, -jci ju rson plural). 

I’hcy /,) having gane = n i. 

Non-: - It seems to be clear that “ n" icpresents to “go," and that the inflexions are pro- 
nominal afitxes corresponding with llie pronominal prefixes already mention^], tin.- lerters “o," 
“ 1 ," and “ a " in the first .syllables of ‘ ‘ noko," “ nomc^," “ nimen," “ n.nn:i" being essential both 
to make the transition from “ n " to “ m " possible, and to enable the two syllables to be pro- 
nounced by means of a homogeneous vowel — instead of “ nkcj" “ iimo," which would be 
difficult, it not impossible, to pronounce without the insertion of a vowel between the “ n " and 
“ m.” a homogeneous vowel is inserted and the vow'els thus become “ nnnio " and “ noko." 

“Y” is the sound for “giving"; and you can imagine the dillic-iilfy .ind peculiaiily ol 
Khajun:i w'lu-n 1 inform you that “ itsliitshibai," “ he is giving him,” is derived hv IractMble 
evoliilions from the sound of “ yu"--“ give." “ D " sland.s gerurrally fur a condition in which 
one is seen, struck, or otherwise subordiiiatt* or passive, without there being a passive voice, 
the language alway.s ri’C|uiring the agent being known (a.s in Arabic), and liaving ^prdu! forms 
h»r “ they struck me," “ she strikes tlieni," “ they arc tcacliiug us,” “ wc will kill yc.>u,” aiid so 
forth. 

We can truly .say such works as this are rare. It reminds us of the Talmud, 
or T)r. I.eitner’s own truly marvellous “ History of Indigenous Oriental Educa- 
tion,’- in the great diversity of its information. Yet it is eminently j)ractical as 
well as learned, and even takes into account the requirements of an English 
subaltern or a Hindustani Munshi who suddenly finds himself transplanted to 
those regions, in “Dialogues” written for their special benefit. We wonder how 
such complete information could have been collected and sifted within the short 
time that Dr. Leitner, under dangers of every kind, crossed the Indian frontier 
to make these interesting and valuable discoveries. Besides, this is only a .small 
portion of the material that he collected in his holiday tours in i866, 1872, and 
1 886. Numerous learned societies anjl several international congresses have 
memorialized Government in favour of its publication, but it comes out at 
irregular intervals, in what would be called driblets, were they not avalanches of 
learning. Several other languages and races of the Hindu Kush yet await 
elaboration at Dr. Leitner s hands, but it is to the “ Handbooks ” of Chitrdl, 
Yasin, the Shin districts, and Wakhan that he announces his intention of con- 
fining himself: His linguistic success he modestly attributes to his sympathy 
and friendly intercourse with the chiefs, two of whom have been his tutors, and 
with the people of Dardistan ; but there must be much in a method which enables 
its author to speak, read and write more languages than even Mezzofanti.” • 

Tlincs^ 9th April, 1890. 
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